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65t]i  Congress,  2d  Session,  S.  Bes.  223. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  May  IS,  J918. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  l>e,  and  it  is  hereby,  directed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes/*  approved 
-September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  Senate  the  cause  or  causes  for  the  hi^h  prices  of  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned  required  to  be  bought  and  used  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  on  the  farms,  and  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  relative  to  the 
existence  of  any  unfair  methods  of  trade  or  competition  by  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  any  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  in  respect  to  any  act, 
combination,  agreement,  or  consplnicy  to  restrict,  depress,  or  control  the 
prices,  production,  or  supply  of  any  of  the  articles  enumeratwl  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

Agricultural  Implements  and  machinery  of  every  kind  and  description. 

And  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  whether,  under  the  facts 
found,  the  farmers  are  required  to  pay  an  unreasonable  price  for  the  things 
they  are  required  to  purchase  and  use  on  the  farms  In  the  production  of 
food  products,  and  whether  they  are  thereby  prevented  from  making  a  fair 
profit  for  their  labor  and  money  expended  toward  production. 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary, 
By  H.   M.   KosE,  AsH,   Secretary. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington^  May  4,  19^0. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

This  report  is  made  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  * 
directing  the  Commission  to  report  the  causes  for  the  high  prices  of 
farm  implements  including  any  facts  relating  to  restraints  of  trade 
or  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  the  industrj'  and  whether  by 
reason  of  such  prices  the  farmers  have  been  prevented  from  making 
fair  profits.  This  inquiry  involved,  therefore,  a  determination  of  the 
costs,  prices  and  profits  of  implement  manufacturers,  the  prices  and 
profits  of  implement  dealers,  the  question  of  restraints  of  trade  or 
unfair  methods  of  competition  among  manufacturers  or  dealers,  and 
the  situation  of  the  farmer  with  respect  to  the  prices  paid  for  imple- 
ments and  his  general  economic  position. 

PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS  OF  FACT, 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  prices  of  farm  implements 
purchased  by  the  farmers  increased  on  the  average  73  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  period  1914  to  1918,  and  that  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
following  causes : 

1.  The  costs  of  manufacturers  and  the  expenses  of  dealers  showed  a 
marked  increase. 

2.  The  prices  of  manufacturers  and  of  dealers  increased  more  than 
their  costs  or  expenses,  respectively,  and  resulted  in  increased  profits, 
which  were  unusually  large  for  both  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
1917  and  1918. 

3.  The  large  increase  in  the  prices  and  profits  of  manufacturers  in 
1917  and  1918  was  due  in  part  to  price  understandings  or  agreements 
among  manufacturers,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  the  increase  in 
the  profits  of  dealers  seems  to  have  been  due  to  similar  activities. 

The  increase  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  was  generally  greater 
than  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  implements  and  this  increase  in  im- 
plement prices  formed  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  operating 
expenses  of  the  farmer,  so  it  would  appear  that  the  farmer  was  not 
prevented  from  making  fair  profits  on  accoimt  of  the  increased  prices 
of  farm  implements. 

^B.  Res.  223.  65th  Cong.,  2d  sens. 
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There  was  no  general  sliortage  in  the  supply  of  farm  implements, 
nor  was  there  any  unusual  demand,  especially  because  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  machines  exported  and  of  the  more  extensive  re- 
pairing of  old  machines  to  meet  the  increase  in  domestic  requirements. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICES. 

Manufacturers^  prices  of  farm  implements  to  dealers  increased  82 
per  cent  during  the  period  1916  to  1918,  while  dealers'  prices  to  farm- 
ers increased  62  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  While  the  dealers' 
increase  in  percentage  was  smaller  than  that  for  manuf acturei's,  their 
increase  expressed  in  dollars  was  not  greatly  different,  due  to  the 
higher  prices  upon  which  their  increase  was  figured. 

As  already  stated,  the  increase  in  the  prices  to  farmers  during  the 
fire-year  period  1914  to  1918  averaged  73  per  cent.  The  greater 
part  of  this  increase  occurred  in  1918,  although  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  1917.  The  increases  in  1915  and  1916  were 
quite  lanalL 

rtSOFlTS  OF  DEALERS. 

The  financial  results  for  implement  dealers  in  1918  as  compared 
witli  1915,  based  on  data  from  more  than  200  concerns,  most  of  which 
handled  other  articles  as  well  as  implements,  were  as  follows: 

The  net  sales  increased '60  per  cent,  the  gross  profits  75  per  cent, 
the  total  expenses  38  per  cent,  the  net  income  152  per  cent,  the  invest- 
ment 28  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  profit  cm  investment  increased 
from  9  per  cent  in  1915  to  17.7  per  cent  in  1918,  which  is  an  inci*ease 
of  97  per  cent. 

PROmS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

Twenty-two  farm  implement  manufacturers,  embracing  over  85 
jx*r  cent  of  the  industry,  showed  for  1918  compared  with  1916  the 
following  results  from  their  implement  business: 

The  net  sales  increased  63  per  cent,  the  cost  of  sales  67  per  cent, 
the  selling,  general,  and  administrative  expenses  17  per  cent,  the  net 
operating  income  from  the  implement  business  106  per  cent,  the  in- 
^'estment  1  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  in  the 
implement  business  increased  from  9.7  per  cent  in  1916  to  19.9  per 
cent  in  1918,  which  is  an  increase  of  105  per  cent.  The  comparison 
in  this  case  is  made  between  1916  and  1918  because  the  rates  of  profit 
in  both  1914  and  1915  seem  to  have  been  unduly  low.  In  1913  the 
rate  of  profit  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  1916,  namely,  9.8  per  cent; 
in  1917  it  was  a  little  lower  than  in  1918,  namely,  16.6  per  cent. 
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CONCERTED   ACTION    AMONG'  MANITFACTURERK. 

Practically  all  important  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  are 
members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  which 
was  formed  in  1911  by  the  union  of  several  existing  farm-implement 
associations.  The  present  association  has  13  departments  coverinc: 
the  more  important  lines  of  farm  implements.  The  general  offices 
are  in  Chicago.  The  association  and  each  department  has  its  own 
president,  secretary,  and  executive  committee.  These  officers  and 
committeemen  carry  on  most  of  the  active  work  of  the  association. 
All  of  them,  except  the  secretary  of  the  main  association,  are  officers 
or  employees  of  the  member  companies.  There  are  two  other  asso- 
ciations of  some  importance — ^the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  Carriage  Builders  National  Association.  The 
membership  of  the  three  above-mentioned  associations  overlap  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Under  cover  of  bringing  about  uniform  cost  accounting,  uniform 
terms  of  sale,  and  standardization  of  product  the  manufacturers 
who  are  members  of  these  associations  repeatedly  advanced  prices  of 
farm  implements  by  concerted  action  during  the  period  1916  to  l5l8, 
inclusive. 

The  associations  received  assistance  in  maintaining  prices  after 
the  armistice  from  the  implement  trade  journals  and  from 
the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association,  an  organization  of  farm 
papers. 

METHODS  OF  ADVANCING   PRICES. 

The  methods  used  bv  officers  and  members  of  the  manufacturer.-^' 
associations  in  bringing  about  concerted  price  advances  and  in  main- 
taining prices  were  as  follows: 

Price  comparison  meetings  at  which  advances  in  prices  recently 
made  or  intended  to  be  made  were  discussed. 

Cost  comparison  meetings  at  which  inflated  costs  were  compared 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  prices  would  be  advanced  the  same 
percentage  shown  by  the  inflated  costs. 

Terms  meetings  at  which  agreements  were  made  res])ecting  uni- 
form terms,  thus  making  the  prices  of  the  different  members  more 
comparable. 

Standardization  meetings  at  which  agreements  w^ere  made  respect- 
ing the  standardization  of  implements  and  the  equipment  to  be  fur- 
nished, thus  making  the  costs  and  prices  of  the  different  meml)ers 
more  comparable. 

Frequent  exchange  of  price  lists  by  mail,  so  that  members  could 
check  up  each  other's  prices,  terms,  and  equipment  furnished.     • 
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Frequent  exchange  by  letters  of  what  advances  had  been  made 
recently  and  asking  for  other  members'  recent  price  advances. 

Exchange  of  letters  stating  what  advances  were  contemplated  m 
the  future  and  when  effective  and  asking  for  similar  data. 

Letters  urging  low-price  members  to  increase  their  prices. 

Price  tabulation  showing  in  parallel  columns  tlie  prices  of  vari- 
ous members,  a  copy  being  sent  to  each  member  furnishing  informa- 
tion for  tlie  tabulation. 

Complaints  of  price  cutting,  the  complaints  frequently  showing 
that  the  price  cutting  member  was  held  as  not  keeping  faith  in  main- 
taining the  prices  agreed  upon. 

When  a  branch  house  or  a  salesman  sold  ulider  prices  sliown  in  the 
I'ompany's  price  list,  other  members  frequently  wrote  the  company's 
main  office  advising  them  of  the  facts. 

By  these  methods,  beginning  with  meetings  held  in  Februarj'',  1916, 
and  continuing  through  1918,  the  manufacturers  often  arrived  at 
uniform  percentages  of  increase  to  b?  applied  first  to  one  and  then 
to  another  line  of  implements. 

That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  manufacturers'  associations 
realized  that  they  were  engaged  in  illegal  activities  is  indicated  by 
tlie  attempted  secrecy  they  sought  to  throw  over  all  price  activities. 
It  is  also  more  directly  shown  in  a  number  of  letters  obtained  by  the 
Commission,  copies  of  which  are  printed  in  this  report. 

CONCERTED   ACTION   AMONG    DEALERS. 

The  farm  implement  dealers  of  the  United  States  are  united  into 
about  25  State  and  sectional  associations,  most  of  which  in  turn  are 
united  under  two  federations,  the  National  Federation  of  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  with  offices  at  Abilene,  Kans.,  and 
the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  with  offices  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  local  clubs  which 
have  been  organized  by  the  larger  associations. 

The  federations  and  their  constituent  associations  have  attempted 
to  increase  the  profits  of  members  and  protect  them  from  competition 
in  many  ways,  the  following  being  the  more  important : 

They  have  fostered  local  price  agreements  between  dealers  of  the 
same  town. 

They  have  induced  manufacturers  not  to  sell  to  dealers  who  do 
not  maintain  prices  locally  agreed  upon. 

They  have  induced  manufacturers  not  to  sell  to  concerns  con- 
sidered as  irregular  by  the  dealers,  especially  cooperative  stores  and 
small  mail-order  concerns. 

By  means  of  so-called  cost  education  they  have  urged  dealers  to 
maintain  a  high  and  uniform  percentage  of  gross  profit. 
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EFFECT  OF  HIGH  PRICES  ON  FARM  PROFITS. 

Although  the  prices  of  farm  implements  were  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  the  increases  in  the  actual  costs  of  manufacture  and 
distribution  warranted,  they  did  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  did  the 
prices  of  farm  products.  In  1918,  as  compared  with  1913,  the  prices 
of  farm  products  increased  118  per  cent,  while  the  prices  of  farm 
implements  increased  72  per  cent.  Consequently,  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  farm  land  would  buy  a  larger  quantity  of  farm  implements 
in  1918  than  in  1914  or  in  preceding  years.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
]>ense  attributable  to  farm  implements  represents  omly  a  small  part — 
less  than  10  per  cent— of  the  farmers'  total  expense. 

No  comprehensive  data  are  available  regarding  the  profits  of 
farmers,  but  all  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  they  were  higher 
in  1917  and  1918  than  in  the  four  years  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  prices  of  farm  implements. 

However,  if  implement  prices  prevailing  at  the  present  time  are 
maintained  and  the  prices  of  farm  products  decrease,  this  expense 
may  well  become  a  factor  in  preventing  the  farmer  from  making  a 
fair  profit. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  DISSOLUTION. 

The  Commission  is  by  law  empowered  to  investijjate  tlie  manner 
in  which  a  final  decree  in  any  antitrust  suit  is  being  carried  out. 
As  the  final  decree  in  the  International  Harvester  case  was  filed  while 
this  inquiry  into  the  implement  industry  was  in  progress,  the  Com- 
mission has  incorporated  in  the  present  report  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  into  this  matter. 

By  a  consent  decree  filed  November  2,  1918,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  St.  Paul  the  International  Harvester  Co.  was  or- 
dered to  sell  its  Champion  and  Osborne  harvester  plants  and  its 
Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  harvesting  lines,  and  was  fur- 
thermore restricted  to  one  dealer-agent  in  each  town. 

The  proportion  of  the  investment  in  the  Champion  and  Osborne 
plants  to  the  total  investment  in  all  the  company's  plants  was  12.9 
per  cent  in  1910  and  8.9  per  cent  in  1918,  which  shows  the  small  and 
decreasing  importance  of  the  plants  which  are  to  be  sold. 

The  proportions  of  the  number  of  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Mil- 
waukee harvesting  machines  manufactured  to  the  total  number  of 
harvesting  machines  of  all  International  brands  manufactured  in 
1910  and  in  1918  were  as  follows : 

Grain  binders,  13.4  per  cent  in  1910  and  4.9  per  cent  in  1918; 
mowers,  16  per  cent  in  1910  and  10  per  cent  in  1918 ;  rakes,  26.6  per 
cent  in  1910  and  15  per  cent  in  1918;  corn  binders,  13  per  cent  in 
1910  and  14.9  per  cent  in  1918. 
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As  is  shown  by  the  aliove  figures.^  tlie  brands  to  lie  sold  were  of 
decreasing  importance,  except  in  the  case  of  corn  binders. 

The  factory  eo8t&  of  two-  of  the  brands  to  be  sold — the  Champion 
and  Ofebome— were  much  higher  thtm  the  factory  costs  of  either  of 
the  two  brajidg  to  be  retained,  being  in  1918  over  $20  higher  ea 
binclers,  ever  $5  or  mowers^  over  $1  &».  rakes^  and  over  $10  on  eota 
binders.  The  third  brand  to  be  sold — Milwaukee— has  costs  iiwM 
compare  more  favorably  with  those^  of  the  brands  retained,  but  this 
brand  is  m<iniifi»ctured  at  the  McCormicfc  works. 

The  costs  of  the  two  brands  to-be  retained  are  also  much  lower  than 
the  costs  of  the  harvesting  mnchi-nes-  of  other  mtt&uf  aetnrers. 

The  proportions  of  the  total  prmhicticm  of  the  principal  harvest- 
mg  machines  which  the  Tntemvtional  Harvester  Co.  had  in  1911, 
befoi'e  the  Government  suit  was  broo^t,  and  the  proportions  it  had 
in  lf>18  were  as  follows: 

drain  binders,  87  per  cent  in  1^11  and  65  per  cent  in  1918 ;  mow- 
<^rs,  77  per  cent  in  1911  and  60  per  cent  in  1918;  rakes^  7§  per  cent 
in  1911  ami  58  per  cent  in  1918;  and  com  binders,  76  per  cent  in 
1911  and  73  per  cent  in  1918. 

While  the  International's  proportion  has  decreased  for  each  of  the 
machines  shown,  the  company  still  retains  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  business  to  give  it  a  dominating  position  in  the  industry,,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  additional  advantages  in  low  costs  of  manufacture  and 
in  the  reputation  in  the  trade  of  the  brands  retained. 

After  it  has  complied  with  the  decree  by  disposing  of  the  Osborne, 
Champion,  and  Milwaukee  lines  its  percentage  of  tlie  total  business 
will  be  reduced  in  only  a  comparatively  small  degree  on  the  present 
basis  of  output. 

The  separation  of  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands 
and  the  Champion  and  Osborne  harvester  works  from  the  Inter- 
n4ational  Harvester  Co.  can  have  little  effect,  therefore,  upon  the  domi- 
nating position  of  that  company  in.  the  harvesting-machine  line^ 
especially  as  regards  grain  binders.  This  results  from  three  factors: 
(1)  the  small  and  constantly  decreasing  importance  of  those  brands 
and  plants  as  compared  with  other  brands  and  plants  to  be  retained 
by  the  company;  (2)  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  factory 
costs  of  two  of  the  three  brands  surrendered  as  compared  with  the 
factory  costs  of  the  two  brands  retained;  and  (3)  the  low  total  cost 
of  the  two  brands  retained — McCormick  and  Deering — as  compared 
with  the  total  cost  of  the  harvesting  machines  manufactured  by  other 
companies. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  dominating  position  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  in  the  harvesting-machine  business  that  it  refused  to 
cooperate  with  other  harvesting-machine  manufacturers  in  associa- 
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tion  activkies,  although  it  did  so  cooperate  with  respect  to  othei 
Tmpg  of  implements  which  it  did  not  dominate.     (See  p.  548.) 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  final  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 2, 1918^  will  fail  in  its  purpose  to  "  restorie  competitive  conditions 
in  the  United  States  in  the  interstate  business  in  harvesting  ma- 
diines."  The  court,  however,  provided  in  the  final  decree  that  in 
the  event  sudx  competitive  conditions  were  not  restored  ^^at  the 
expiration  of  18  months  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  war '' 
the  Government  should  have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  a  eonditicm.  in  harmony  with  the  law. 

The  Commission  believes  that  further  steps  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  decree. 

The  dominating  position  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is 
chiefly  with  respect  to  the  harvesting-machine  lines  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  grain  binders.  The  maintenance  of  this  position  is 
aided  by  the  steel-making  business  of  the  company,  which  furnishes 
it  either  with  large  profits  or  with  steel  at  cost,  thereby  further 
increasing  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  dominating  position  by 
reducing  its  already  low  costs  of  manufacture. 

The  division  of  the  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
therefore,  should  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  effectively  the  harvest- 
ing-machine lines  and  to  separate  therefrom  the  steel  business,  less 
than  half  of  the  products  of  which  have  been  utilized  by  its  imple- 
ment factories  and  is  therefore  much  too  large  to  be  left  with  any  one 
of  them.  To  make  any  such  division  of  the  harvesting-machine  lines 
effective  in  restoring  competition  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
separate  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  and  the  McCormick  and 
Deering  brands.  It  would  also  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  enforce 
the  absolute  separation  of  ownership  of  the  stock  in  the  new  com- 
panies to  be  organized. 

It  is  necessary  to  separate  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  and 
brands  because  according  to  judicial  decision  they  were  illegally 
combined  in  1902  and  because  it  is  these  that  have  given  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  its  dominating  position  in  the  harvesting- 
machine  line.  By  their  volume  of  output,  their  low  cost  of  production, 
and  reputation  in  the  trade,  the  possession  of  these  two  plants  and 
brands  makes  effective  competition  from  other  implement  manufac- 
turers illusory. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Farm-implement  manufacturers  and  dealers  by  concerted  action 
advanced  prices  in  1917  and  1918  by  amounts  that  were  larger  than 
were  warranted  by  the  increase  in  their  costs  and  expenses,  and  this 
resulted  in  unusually  large  profits  for  those  years. 
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In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  farm- implement  prices,  the  farmers 
were  not  prevented  from  making  as  much  profit  as  before  because 
the  prices  of  farm  products  increased  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

The  partial  dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester  Co,  in  1918 
did  not  change  the  dominating  position  of  that  company  in  the 
harvesting-machine  line  and  will  not  do  so  while  the  McCormick 
and  Deering  plants  and  the  steel  business  remain  united  under  its 
control  either  directly  or  by  common  ownership  of  stock. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Commission  believes  that  judicial  proceedings  should  be  in- 
stituted against  associations  who  have  been  active  in  restraining 
trade  in  the  farm-implement  industry. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that  the  International  Harvester  case 
should  be  reopened  as  provided  for  in  the  final  decree,  so  that  a  plan 
of  dissolution  be  arrived  at  that  will  restore  competitive  conditions 
in  the  harvesting-machine  business. 
Respectfully. 

Victor  Murix)ck,  Chairman. 
Huston  Thompson. 
Nelson  B.  Gaskill. 
John  Garland  Pollard, 
William  B.  Colver. 
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Chapter  I. 


ORIGIN  AND  SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  DESCRIP- 

TION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Section  1. — Origin  of  inyestigation. 

The  investigation  of  the  farm-implement  industry  was  made  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  adopted  May 
13, 1918,^  directing  the  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon : 

(1)  The  causes  of  the  high  prices  of  farm  implements  and 

machinery. 

(2)  Whether  these  high  prices  prevented  the  farmers  from 

making  a  fair  profit. 

(3)  The  facts  relative  to  the  existence  of  any  unfair  methods 

of  competition  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  them  to  control  the 
prices,  production,  or  supply  of  farm  implements  or 
machinery. 
The  prices  of  farm  implements  had  been  advancing  for  about  two 
or  three  years  before  the  Senate  resolution  was  passed,  but  the 
largest  increases  had  just  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1918.    The  prices 
paid  in  many  cases  by  farmers  for  certain  implements  in  1918  had 
advanced  100  per  cent  or  more  over  the  prices  of  1914.     The  aver- 
age advance,  however,  was  not  so  large,  being  73  per  cent  on  26  im- 
portant implements  and  parts.    This  situation  gave  rise  to  serious 
complaint  from  the  farmers  of  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the 
present  investigation. 

Section  2. — Scope  of  investigation. 

The  Senate  resolution  called  for  an  investigation  of  "  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  of  every  kind  and  description."  In 
order  to  complete  the  investigation  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 

*  Senate  Resolution  No.  223,  C5th  Congress,  2d  session. 
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Commission  decided  to  direct  its  attention  chiefly  to  22  of  the  most 
important  implements.     The  implements  selected  were  as  follows: 


Plows — 

Cultivators — 

Walking. 

Walking. 

Sulky. 

Riding. 

Gang. 

Manure  spreaders. 

Engine. 

Binders — . 

Harrows — 

Com. 

Spike  tooth. 

Grain. 

Spring  tooth. 

Mowera 

Disk,  single. 

Hay  Rakes — 

Disk,  tandem  or  double. 

Dump. 

Planters — 

Side-delivery. 

Com. 

Hay  loaders. 

CottOOL 

Farm  wagons. 

Drills- 

Disk. 

Hoe. 

Even  with  this  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  implements  to  te 
covered,  the  investigation  required  an  enormous  amount  of  account- 
ing, clerical,  and  investigational  work,  as  the  Senate  resolution  made 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  prices,  costs,  and  profits  of  both  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  for  each  of  these  22  implements,  in  so  far  as 
this  was  possible;  the  existence  of  any  acts  of  manufacturers  or 
dealers  tending  toward  control  of  prices  or  of  supply ;  and  the  effect 
of  high  prices  of  implements  on  farmers'  profits. 

Description  op  the  industrt. — A  general  description  of  the  farm- 
implement  industry  is  presented  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
chapter,  which  will  be  of  service  in  reaching  a  better  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  chapters. 

Price  inquiry. — ^The  first  inquiry  of  the  Commission  was  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  prices  of  farm  implements  had  risen  in  recent 
years.  For  this,  purpose  the  Commission  obtained  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  large  number  of 
schedules  compiled  by  that  department's  county  agents,  showing 
the  prices  paid  by  the  farmers  for  farm  implements  from  1914  to 
1918,  inclusive.  The  prices  paid  by  the  farmers  are  shown  in  Chap- 
ter II. 

The  Commission  also  secured  the  delivered  costs  to  dealers  for 
selected  implements  and  the  prices  received  for  these  implements 
in  1916  and  1918  from  thousands  of  dealers  located  throughout  the 
country.  This  was  doiie  by  means  of  a  schedule  of  questions  filled 
out  by  the  dealers.  These  delivered  costs  and  prices  received  are 
shown  in  Chapter  V. 

Cost  and  profit  inquirt. — One  of  the  most  important  questions 
involved  in  this  investigation  was  whether  the  increase  in  prices 
was  justified  by  the  increase  in  cost  of  manufacture,  in  the  case 
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of  manttfaetUTBrs^  or  by  the  increase  in  ike  expense  of  doing  business, 
in  the  ease  of  dealers.  To  determine  this  question  the  Commission 
aent  its  agents  to  the  offices  of  about  30  of  the  more  important  manu- 
facturers and  to  several  hundred  dealers  to  obtain  the  cost  %ares 
and  the  expense  of  doing  business  directly  f  rcmi  the  books  of  the 
G<Mmpanies  foir  the  years  ending  in  1916  and  1918  for  manufacturers, 
and  1915  to  1918^  inclusive,  tost  dealers.  The  costs  of  manufacturers 
are  presented  in  Chapter  IV  and  the  expenses  of  dealers  in  Chap- 
ter VI. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  the  cost  figures  for  three  years,  the  Com- 
mission secured  information  regarding  the  profits  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  and  their  investments  in  the  business^  in  order  to  show 
what  the  return  on  the  investment  had  been.  The  profits  of  manu- 
facturers are  shown  in  Chapter  III,  and  those  of  the  dealers  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  comparable 
costs  and  profits,  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  cost  and  finan- 
cial accounting  systems  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  ThQ 
records  of  some  concerns,  mostly  dealers,  were  so  incomplete  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  figu^  desired. 

Activities  or  associations  ani>  ooi^troi.  of  prices. — In  order  to 
ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  existence  of  any  acts  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  tending  toward  control  of  prices  and  supply,  the  Com- 
mission's agents  examined  the  records  and  correspondence  of  several 
of  the  more  important  implement  trade  associations  of  manufac- 
turers and  of  dealers.  The  correspondence  and  records  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  important  members  of  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions were  also  examined.  The  results  of  this  part  of  the  investi- 
gation are  presented  in  Chapter  VII,  covering  manufacturers'  activi- 
ties, and  Chapter  VIII,  covering  dealers'  activities^ 

Profits  op  farmers^ — The  Senate  resolution  requested  the  Com- 
missioQEi  to  report  whether  the  high  prices  of  farm  implements  pre- 
v^it  the  farmers  from  making  a  fair  profit.  The  Commission  had 
no  practicable  way  of  securing  data  as  to  farmers'  profits  directly, 
so  application  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
furnished  much  of  the  information  (m  which  Chapter  IX  is  based. 

DissoLimoN  OF  Interkationai*  Harvester  Co. — The  Commission 
obtained  information  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  competitive  condi- 
tions of  the  final  decree  in  the  International  Harvester  dissohition 
case.  The  results  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  are  presented  in 
Chapter  X. 

Section  3. — ^Veed  for  farm  operating  equipment. 

Improved  land  in  United  States. — ^Wherever  the  soil  is  used  for 
production  there  is  need  for  farm  operating  equipment  of  one  kind 
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or  another.  The  quantity  and  type  of  equipment  needed  varies  with 
the  size  of  each  farm,  the  supply  of  labor,  the  deprree  of  competition, 
the  special  nature  of  the  product,  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  buy, 
and  the  extent  to  which  each  kind  of  equipment  has  been  perfected 
and  introduced.  The  need  for  farm  equipment  in  the  United  States 
can  be  measured  in  part  by  the  number  of  acres  improved  and  the 
number  and  size  of  farms.  In  1910,  as  shown  by  the  census,  the  im- 
proved acreage  was  478,451,750  acres  and  the  number  of  farms  was 
6,361,502,  averaging  75.21  acres  of  improved  land  per  farm.*  Similar 
statistics  for  each  tenth  year  since  1850  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
The  figures  include  all  land  regularly  tilled  or  mowed,  land  pastured 
and  cropped  in  rotation,  land  lying  fallow,  land  in  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards,  nurseries,  and  land  occupied  by  farm  buildings. 

Table  1. — Xumbcr  of  farma^  total  acreage  improved,  a^nd  average  acreage  im- 
proved per  farm  in  the  United  States  from  1850-1910} 


Year. 


1850 
1S60 
1S70 
ISSO 

ivsgo 

1900 
1910 


Number  of 
farms. 


1,449,073 
2,044,077 
2,659,9S5 
4,008,907 
4,564,641 
6,737,372 
6,361,502 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


41.06 
30.13 
60.71 
13.86 
26.69 
10. 8K 


Acreage 
improved. 


Percent- 
age of 
Increase. 


Average 

acreage 

improved 

per  farm. 


113,032,614 
163,110,720 

78.00 

44.30 

79.80 

188,921,099 

16.82 

71.02 

284,771,042 

60.74 

71.03 

357,616,755 

26.68 

78.34 

414,498,487 

15.91 

72.25 

478,451,750 

15.43 

76.21 

1  StatisUcal  Abstract,  1918,  p.  143. 

The  greatest  increases  in  acreage  improved  and  in  number  of  farms 
were  in  the  period  from  1870  to  1880,  due  probably  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  and  Middle  Western  States,  concurrent  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  railroads  in  this  period.  The  average  im- 
proved acreage  of  each  farm  varied  little  throughout  the  entire 
period  and  was  never  less  than  71  or  more  than  80  acres. 

The  greatest  increases  in  improved  acreage  since  1850  have 
occurred  in  the  Pacific,  Mountain,  and  West  North  Central  State 
groups.  The  relation  of  this  development  to  the  growth  of  the  farm- 
implement  industry  is  discussed  in  the  following  section.  In  the 
West  North  Central  group,  which  includes  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the 
acreage  increased  from  3,768,142  in  1850  and  11,122,285  in  1860 
to  164,284,862  in  1910.  The  increase  in  1910  over  1900  in  these 
States  was  21.1  per  cent.  The  increase  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  was  89.4  per  cent  and  for  the  West  South  Central  States  46.5 
per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  greatest  and  mast  rapid 
development  of  farming  areas  has  been  in  the  Western  and  Middle 
Western  States  and  that  the  development  is  still  in  progress.     On 


>  StaUstical  Abstract,  1918,  p.  143. 
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the  other  hand,  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  the 
improved  acreage  has  actually  decreased  since  1880. 

Exports  op  farm  implements. — ^That  the  need  of  American  farm 
operating  equipment  is  not  confined  to  this  country  is  evidenced  by 
a  large  and  increasing  export  trade  in  some  of  the  more  important 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements  and  particularlj'  in  grain  and  grass 
harvesting  machines  and  in  plows.  The  values  of  exports  of  farm 
implements  from  1864  to  1&1&  were  as  follows : 

Table  2. — Value  of  exports  of  agricultural  implements ^^  1864-1919.* 

(For  yoars  ending  June  80.) 


sen,!.*}? 

1,068,476 
2,245,742 
3,K59,1K4 
1900 !  16,099,149 


1864. 
1870. 
1880. 
1S90. 


1910 128,124,083 

1912 !  35,640,005 

1913 1  40,572,352 

1914 ,  81,965,789 

1916 1  10,304,978 


1916 $17,611,297 

1917 26,552,986 

1918 35,076,911 

1919 42,662,724 


>  Does  not  include  wafons  or  tractors. 

-  Statistical  Abstract,  191H,  p.  785,  and  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1919,  p.  32. 

The  largest  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  the  period  from  1890  to 
1900,  after  the  chief  lines  of  harvesting  machines  had  been  perfected. 
From  1890  to  1918  mowers  and  reapers  constituted  the  largest  item 
in  the  trade,  but  in  1919  they  were  exceeded  in  value  by  plows  and 
cultivators. 

The  greatest  prewar  exports  of  farm  implements  occurred  in 
1913,  when  these  exports  amounted  to  $40,572,352.  During  1914 
exports  fell  off,  and  in  1915,  which  covered  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
they  amounted  to  $10,304,978  only.  Since  1916  they  have  been 
rapidly  increasing  again,  until  in  1919  they  amounted  to  $42,662,724, 
which  is  more  than  $2,000,000  greater  than  the  exports  in  any 
previous  year.  This  represents  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  imple- 
ments, however,  as  prices  in  1919  were  very  much  higher  than  in 
1913, 

The  exports  of  agricultural  implements  are  shown  separately  for 
the  principal  lines  in  the  following  table : 

Tabt^  3. — Exports  of  principal  lines  of  agricultural  implements,^  1911,  1918, 

and  1919* 

(For  yoars  ending  June  30.) 


Kind  of  implement. 


1917 


Hay  rakes  and  tedders. 
Moweis  and  reapers ... . 
Planters  and  seeders. . . 
Plows  and  cultivators . 

Thresliers 

Allotber 

Parts  of 


Total  implements. 


t506,372 

10,044,008 

403,700 

5,976,S32 


2,341,001 
7,282,373 


26,552,986 


1918 


S732,486 
8,782,041 
693,076 
8,745,415 
8,056,093 
7,797,305 
5,269,596 


1919 


1665,297 

10,201,495 

800,661 

10,603,258 

1,576,301 

9,643,410 

0,062,203 


35,076,011 


42,662,724 


1  Does  not  include  wagons  or  tractors. 

>  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  ('ommeroe  of  tbe  United  States,  June,  1010,  p.  32. 
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The  foregoing^  table  shows  that  the  leading  experts  are  mowers  and 
reapers,  and  plows  and  cultivators.  The  ^eatest  liK^rease  in.  valae 
o^£  exports  in.  1919^  o-ver  1917  was.  that  £or  plows  and  eukivators, 
which  increased  nearly  $5,000,000;.  Two  of  the  lines  showed  a 
decrease  in  1919  a»  compared  with  1918,  namely,  h^y  rakes  and  ted- 
ders, and  thresher& 

Imports  of  agricultural  implements  have  not  been,  an  important 
factor  in  supply  during  the  kst  three  years.  The  imports  are  ^aown 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  4. — Imports  of  affrievlturat  implements,*  Wit,  19 IS,  and  1919.* 

(:For  jieoTB  eDding  jBne  30.) 


T«tr. 


1917. 
1918. 
1019. 


Value. 


S39t,e01 
473,283 
2»243,43 


1  Does  not  incltide  xntgrni^  or  tractors. 

>  Monthly  Summary  of  Forclpi  Commeroo  of  tho  United  States,  June,  1919,  p.  9. 

The  imports  increased  from  $391,691  in  1917  to  $2,243,424  in  1919- 
Agricultural  implements  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Siection  4. — ^Bevelopment  of  the  industry. 

Eaj^^k  of  industry^ — In  1914  the  agricultural-implement  iaidiistry, 
as  shown  by  cei^us  repoirts,  ranked  thirty-ninth  among  all  industries 
in  the  total  value  of  products.  This  value  amounted  to  $164,086,835, 
representing  an  increase  of  12.1  per  cent  over  1909.  Hand  tools,  such 
as  rakes^  hoes,  spades^  spading^  forka^  etc^  were  not  included  i^n  these 
totals  except  when  reported  as  subsidiary  products  of  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  the  ma<nufaeture  of  agricultural  implements. 
In  average  number  of  wage  earners  the  industry  ranked  thirty-third. 
There  were  48,459  wage  earners,  the  number  having  decreased  4J. 
per  cent  in  the  period  1909-1914  and  increased  6.7  per  cent  in  the 
1 904-1909  period.  In  cost  of  materials  the  industry  ranked  forty-fifth 
and  in  value  added  to  product  by  manufacture  twenty-nintk  This 
large  difference  in  rank  as  regards  cost  of  materials  and  us  regards 
value  added  by  manufacture  explains  the  proportionately  large  cost 
of  manufacture  in  the  implement  industry. 

Tlie  large  growth  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  farm  tractors  in 
recent  years  has  considerably  increased  the  total  value  of  implement 
production* 

Sketch  op  growth. — ^The  production  of  farm  equipment  by  fac- 
tories was-  developed  before  1850  and  has  since  kept  pace  with  the 
eoBstantly  increasing  settlement  of  agricultural  regions  and  with  the 
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progress  of  invention  and  t)ie  increased  use  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments and  machines.  The  growth  of  the  industry  is  indicated  by  the 
following  census  data  for  each  period  since  1849: 


(Tbc  Oguna  In  this  table  st 


SET 


(tt  obtalolng  n  bread  viov  oi  tbc  trerid  oi 


Nmntar 
mmti. 

aa. 

Number 
earnen. 

Total  Valoe 
ol  product. 

i 
i 

!      S 

3             00 

1       1 

IT^OM 
IS.2W 

3»,sm 

i 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  investment  shown  in  tlio  table  is  that 
reported  by  the  companies  themselves  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  may 
vary  from  the  true  investment  in  many  cases.  The  table  shows  that 
while  the  capital  invested  has  increased  from  $3,564^02  in  1849  to 
$338,531,678  in  1914  (or  about  ninety-five  fold),  the  value  of  the 
product  at  the  factory  has  increased  from  $6,842,611  in  1849  to 
$164,086^35  in  1914  (only  about  twenty-five  fold).  It  is  natural, 
owing  to  the  progressively  increasing  intricacy  and  cost  of  manu- 
facture, that  the  value  of  the  product  should  not  have  multiplied  as 
rapidly  as  the  capital  invested.  The  number  of  wage  earners  has 
increased  from  7,220  to  48,459,  or  about  seven  fold.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  has  not  increased  as  greatly  in  proportion  as  the 
value  of  the  output,  the  averagei  value  of  the  product  per  wage  earner 
has  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  capital  required 
for  investment  and  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery in  implement  factories. 

The  table  shows  that  while  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of 
wage  earners,  and  the  value  of  the  product  have  increased  rapidly, 
the  number  of  establishments  has  decreased  from  1,333  in  1849,  with 
an  average  output  of  about  $5,133,  to  601  in  1914,  with  an  average 
output  of  about  $273,023.  This  marked  development  toward  a  con- 
centration of  the  industry  into  fewer  and  larger  plants  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  increasing  capital  investment  required  to  do  business, 
owing  to  the  costliness  of  the  machinery  manufactured  and  the  ex- 
pensive credit  and  service  systems  maintained.  Another  reason 
for  this  concentration  has  been  the  intense  competition  which 
resulted  in  stronger  concerns  driving  weaker  ones  out  of  business. 
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Numerous  combinations  of  competing  companies  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  reduce  the  number  of  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  a  number  of  the  most 
important  types  of  agi*icultural  implements  and  machines  as  re- 
ported by  the  census  since  1869: 


Table  6. — Xumhcr  of  specified  kiudft  of  agricultural  implements  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Census  Reports,  1869-1914. 

(Owini;  to  the  variations  In  claffdflcs^lon,  etc..  and  to  the  fact  that  census  yean  wvrn  sometlmos  exceptional 
years— whirh  was  e:5neclally  true  of  1899,  1§04,  1909,  and  1914  for  certain  products— the  comparison  here 
given  should  be  vsod  only  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  general  trend  of  the  45-ye9r  period.) 


Kind. 


Grain  hinders,  harvesters,  and 
headers 

Com  harvesters. 

H ay  carriers 

Horse  hayforks 

Hay  loaders 

Horse  haymkes 

Haystackers 

Hay  tedders 

Mowers  * 

Reapers 

Com  huskers  • 

Power  corn  sheUers 

Horse  threshers 

Fteam  threshers 

Threshors  and  separators  com- 
bined  

Horse  com  planters 

Cotton  planters 

Potato  planters 

Com  drills 

Grain  drills 

Grain  sowers 

Manure  spreaders 

Seed  sowers 

Small  cultivators 

Wheeled  cultivators 

risk  harrows 

Other  harrows 

risk  plows 

Shovel  plows 

Steam  plows 

Sulky  or  wheel  plows 

Walking  plows 


1RC9 


3,5G6 


1870 


» 25, 737 


80,C19 


90,131 
60,388 


<22,P31 


2,000 


32,033 


6,900 
j»  88,740 


9,150 


864,947 


8,W7 
95,625 


2,334 

127,010 
35,327 
44,370 


lasn 


125,942 


21,351 

1,823 

3,019 
114,700 

5,184 

12.176 

186,574 

8,834 


10,424 


19,288 


43,222 

15,563 
■8,155 
20,289 

1318,057 


5,726 
2,769 
2,661 

5,937 
54,639 
56,740 


44,830 
16,728 


{ 


67,716 
239,008 
206,482 

53,9S0 
214,985 


1,326,123 


67,286 
182,059 


1800 


233,  M2 

2(),  7(7 

M,303 

51,770 

7,273 

216,345 

12, 0('.9 

14,510 

308,»^16 

3.>,945 

10,726 

8,185 

1,314 

3,651 

5,3d4 

•78,335 

45,575 

25,338 

21,940 

91,635 

36,Ar2 

6, 2<'3 

83,283 

»•  207, 171 

295,799 

97,261 

380,259 

17,345 

102,320 

207 

136,105 

819,022 


1904 


1P8, 810 
6,924 

a-i,  121 

62,801 

27,174 

23f.,2f»7 

8,670 

3'),  745 
273,385 

00,996 
1,327 
6,082 
2,237 
7,tt50 


90,929 
127,052 

28,228 

76,929 

83,546 

22,236 

69,910 

239,173 

313,088 

104,323 

348,850 

39, 146 

121,899 

1,599 

138,899 

956,898 


1909 


129,274 

19,693 

45,064 

43,675 

34,7f5 

2G6,2C0 

17,212 

34,396 

359,264 

68,294 

1,612 

9,049 

822 

12,957 


122,780 
79,271 
23,092 

•41,429 
68,611 

»  61,970 

(•) 
7,847 

469,696 

435,429 

193,000 

507,820 

22,132 

254,737 

2,355 

134,936 

1,110,006 


1014 


215,386 

52,087 

44,277 

31,976 

25,865 

183,082 

6,437 

9,791 

274,522 

66,980 

4,679 

11,113 

3G2 

13,246 


114,657 

101,256 

37,191 

5.5,710 

83,370 


12,6^ 
492,239 
378,934 
209,077 
555,589 

15,7(8 

181,550 

3,265 

108,232 

870,414 


1  Includes  all  harvesters. 

>  Includes  combined  reapers  and  mowers  for  which  numbers  were  not  given  In  1909.  For  preceding 
census  periods  production  of  combined  mowers  and  reapers  was  as  follows:  1869,  59,645;  1879,  54,920:  1889, 
15,081;  1899,  l,a')5:  1904,  6,693. 

*  Includes  combined  com  huskers  and  shredders;  apparently  a  change  made  in  classiilcatlan. 

*  Isot  reported  separately. 

*  Includes  bean  planters. 

<  Includes  21,292  disk  drills. 

T  Broadcast  and  combination  seeders. 

*  Classified  &s  '<  fertiliser  distributors/' 
»  Not  repotted. 

lA  Includes  189  bean  cultivators. 

11  Including  bean  and  beet  cultivators. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  the  more  elaborate 
mechanical  types  of  equipment  and  the  proportionate  decrease  in 
output  of  the  simpler  types,  such  as  walking  and  disk  plows,  horse 
threshers,  etc.,  are  apparent  from  this  table.  Except  in  cases  of 
new  inventions,  the  demand  for  implements  is  never  so  great  in 
agricultural  regions  already  developed,  and  where  sales  generally 
are  replacements,  as  in  new  areas  where  complete  new  outfits  of 
farm  equipment  must  be  had.    For  this  reason  the  partial  comple- 
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tion  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the  great  Western  and 
Middle  Western  States  perhaps  explains  the  retardation  in  per- 
centage of  growth  in  the  farm-equipment  industry  in  recent  years. 
The  actual  numerical  decrease  in  1914  is  due  to  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  war.  For  grain-harvesting  machinery  the  figures 
for  1899  and  1909  are  unsatisfactory  for  comparative  purposes,  as 
these  were  exceptional  years.  However,  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  decrease  in  binder  production  during  this  period,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  overproduction  in  the  earlier  boom  period  incident  to 
the  perfection  of  harvesting  machinery. 

No  exact  figures  are  available  for  the  production  of  farm  tractors, 
the  growth  of  which  in  recent  years  has  been  remarkable.  From  an 
estimated  output  of  20,000  in  1915,  and  29,670  in  1916,  this  indus- 
try has  grown  so  rapidly  that,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  output  in  1918  was  132,697,  and 
the  advance  figures  for  1919  totaled  314,936.  According  to  estimates 
made  by  that  department,  there  were  about  180,000  tractors  in  use 
by  farmers  early  in  1919.  The  farm  tractor  is  being  introduced 
principally  in  the  East  North  Central,  West  North  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  States,  where  farming  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale. 

'  The  greatest  progress  in  invention  and  development  of  agricul- 
tural implements  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  the  farmer  depended  mostly 
on  simple  hand  tools  and  it  was  not  until  after  1840  that  grain 
and  grass  cutting  machines  came  into  use.  After  the  Civil  War, 
shortage  of  labor  supply  and  the  rapid  development  of  agriculture 
in  the  prairie  regions  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  a  marked  improvement  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments. In  this  period  harvesting  machinery  was  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Marsh  harvester  and  the  wire  binder.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventies  the  wire  binder  -was  replaced  by  the  twine  binder, 
which  was  later  improved  by  the  invention  of  the  Appleby  knotting 
device  and  by  the  use  of  steel  construction  in  place  of  wood.  With 
the  exception  of  the  com  harvester,  the  chief  lines  of  harvesting  ma- 
chinery were  developed  by  1885.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
the  hay  loader,  hay  tedder,  disk  harrow,  wheel  plow,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  machinery  was  introduced,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  practically  all  the  important  classes  of  imple- 
ments were  in  extensive  use.  However,  some  types  of  farm  equipment 
have  had  their  greatest  development  since  1900,  notably  the  internal- 
combustion  engine,  motor  vehicles,  manure  spreaders,  cream  sepa- 
rators, and,  more  recently,  farm  tractors. 

At  the  national  tractor  demonstration  at  Wichita  in  July,  1919,  a 
new  tractor  binder  was  displayed.    The  machine  has  no  bull  wheel 
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and  the  driving  power  of  the  binder  is  derived  from  the  tractor 
by  means  of  a  shaft  extending  back  from  the  differential. 

When  factory  production  of  farm  equipment  developed  it  was  a 
specialized  manufacture  of  particular  lines  of  implement  or  farm 
machinery.  This  specialized  nature  of  the  industry,  which  was 
partly  due  to  operation  under  patent  rights,  has  continued  until 
recent  years,  when  the  "full-line"  houses  manufacturing  complete 
outfits  of  farm  equipment  have  developed. 

The  harvesting-machine  industry  began  in  an  important  sense 
with  the  McCormick  factory,  established  in  1847.  Numerous  other 
companies  came  into  existence  between  1850  and  1870,  operating 
under  patents  or  licenses  from  patentees,  but  only  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  still  in  existence.  In  1902  the  five  leading  har- 
vester companies  were  merged  to  form  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  These  companies  in  order  of  importance  were :  The  McCormick 
Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  the  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  the  Champion 
Machine  Co.,  the  Piano  Co.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.  In 
1903  the  combine  acquired  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Aultman-Miller  Co., 
and  the  Minneapolis  Harvester  Ca     (See  p.  653.) 

XrMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  BLANUFACTUKER8* — ^Tlie  number  of  estab- 
lishments manufacturing  implements  in  the  United  States  in  1914, 
according  to  the  census,  was  601.  This  represents  a  continuous  de- 
crease since  1859.  (See  table  and  discussion,  p.  43.)  The  following 
tabic,  conipilod  from  census  data,  indicates  the  distribution  of  these 
establishments  by  States  in  1904, 1909,  and  1914: 

TABT.E  7. — Number  of  e^tahlishmentn  mnnufarturinq  farm  implements  in  each 


State. 


niiiiois.... 

Ohio 

WinocnaJn . 
Itediana... 
Michigan.. 


Total  Easrt  North  Cen- 
tral States 


New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Iowa 

CaiiXornia 

Virginia 

Miasoorl 


I  •••• • I 


241 

50 
38 
34 
28 
20 
18 


Years. 

19U 

1900 

1904 

73 

79 

82 

59 

55 

71 

46 

45 

52 

33 

39 

41 

30 

32 

42 

250 

57 
36 
42 
25 
10 
25 


2<i8 

75 
43 
30 
25 
11 
21 


Georsia , 

Nortn  Carolina. . 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

Kansas 

New  Jersey 

Vermont , 

Maine , 

Maasachusetts..., 
New  HampHhire 
South  Carolina.., 
All  other  Plates. 


Total  Vn\\^\  Plates. 


Vc2ri 


1914      inoo 


IS 
17 
17 
17 
11  I 
9 

\\ 

3 

001  : 


17 
22 
17 

10 

18 

10 

11 

10 

5 

f) 

4 

54 

040 


190! 


in 

13 
21 

12 

7 

10 

10 

13 

9 

S 

A 

r»2 


f4S 


Over  40  per  cent  of  the  establishments  are  located  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  |irroup,  which  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Not  only  the  largest  number  of  companies 
but  also  the  largest  individual  companies  are  located  in  these  States. 


Ib  1^14  over  7&.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  ol  output  reported  for 
thft  esitire  indiistrjr  wa?  produced  m  this  aectloik.  While  this  re{»r€- 
aenfea  an  iaereftsed  percezi^ftge  OT«r  190^,  the  nunyber  ol  estal^sh- 
ments  m  this  group  hftd  decreased  in  the  10-year  period.  This  iodi- 
e»te&  the  concentration  of  the  iodnstry  inta  fewer  and  larger  oom- 
panie&  The  centralization  of  implement  manufacture  in  the  East 
K€»^  Central  States  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rapid  agri- 
cultuTal  development  of  these  sections  was  in  |Mrogress  at  the  time 
when  factory  prodixction  of  imf^ements  was  began. 

RKCiaffT  ACQUISmON  OF  IMPLEMENT  PLANTS  BT  OTHER  COMPANIES. — 

The  acquisition  of  implement  plants  by  other  companies  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  noticeable  development  toward  "  fall-line "  produc- 
tion. Most  of  the  recent  acquisitions  have  been  of  plow  i^ants  by 
companies  making  tractors.  This  is  largi^  due  to  the  increased  use 
of  the  internal-combnstion  tractor  for  plowing,  which  requires  more 
tractive  power  than  any  other  farm  operation.  The  following  pur- 
chases of  plow  companies  have  been  reported  in  the  implement  trade 
journals  as  occurring  during  1918  and  1919 : 

Janesville  Machine  Co.,  by  General  Motors  Co. 

MoHno  Phm-  Co.,  by  Wlllys-OverianiJ  Co. 

GraiMl  Detour  Vlaw  Co^  by  J.  L.  Case  Threshing  Maehiiie  Ca 

ParUn.  &  Oren()orfE^  by  Internattonal  Harvester  Co. 

Chattanooga  Plow  Ca,  by  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  plow  plants  acquired  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  make 
the  latter  effectively  a  **  full-line  ^  house,  a»  plows  are  practically  the 
only  type  of  farm  equipment  it  has  not  manufactured  hitherto  in  the 
United  States. 

The  acquisition  of  plow  plants  by  other  companies  is  in  trend 
with  the  development  of  the  implwnent  industry  from  "one-Kne" 
specialized  manufacture  by  a  nnsdber  of  ccMnpamea  to  the  modem 
"full-line"  manufacture  by  a  small  number  of  larg^  companies. 
Whether  tractor  production  will  be  absorbed  by  present  "  full  line '' 
companies,  or  whether  the  bulk  of  the  production  will  ultimately  be 
done  by  motor  compfknies  or  independent  tractor  companies  is  not 
yet  apparent. 

An  interesting^  development  is  the  consolidation  of  tractor  and  au- 
tomobile concerns.  The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  purchased  by  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.,  manufactures  taictovs.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co. 
and  the  Samsem-Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co-  have  both  been  purchased  by 
General  Motors  Corporation.  The  Bull  Tractor  Co.  and  the  Madison 
Motor  Corporation  have  recently  been  consolidated. 

A  recent  developmesnt  in  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  machines 

has  been  brought  about  by  a  consent  decree  in  November,  1918,  in 

which  the  International  Harvester  Co.  was  ordered  to  sell  three  of  its 

.  lines  of  harvesting  machines  and  two  of  its  harvesting-machine  plants. 
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The  Champion  line  was  purchased  by  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  and  the 
Osborne  line  by  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  The  Milwaukee  line  and 
the  two  harvesting  machine  plants  have  not  yet  been  sold.  (  See  p.  660. ) 
Number  of  dealers. — It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
number  of  implement  dealers  in  the  United  States  to-day,  although 
it  appears  that  there  are  more  than  30,000  such  dealers.  Question- 
naires sent  out  by  the  Commission  to  a  list  of  dealers  compiled  from 
all  available  sources  brought  11,640  replies.  These  11,640  dealers 
replj'ing  were  distributed  geographically  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Group  of  States.  dealers  reporting. 

New  England 124 

Middle  Atlantic 334 

East  North  Ontral 3, 408 

West  North  Central - 3,909 

South  Atlantic 1,117 

West  South  Central 1,150 

East  South  Central 899 

Mountain i 867 

Pacific 242 

Total 11, 640 

The  importance  of  the  East  North  Central  and  the  West  North 
Central  State  groups  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  dealers  who  replied  were  located  in  these  sections. 

Section  5. — ^Eaw  materials  needed  in  manufacture  of  farm  implements. 

In  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements  use  is  made  of  a  number 
of  raw  materials  and  of  other  materials  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured. In  general,  these  materials  are  principally  iron,  steel,  and 
wood.  But  there  are  numerous  other  materials  which  either  go  into 
the  finished  product,  or,  like  coal  and  fuel  oil,  are  of  use  in  the  manu- 
facturing operations.  The  following  list  gives  the  principal  mate- 
rials used  by  a  large  company  manufacturing  practically  a  full  line : 

Steel  bars.  Coal.  Sheet  steel. 

Pig  iron.  Fuel  oil.  Fiber,  sisal  and  manlla. 

Iron  castings.  Paints.  Wire. 

Cotton  duck.  Varnishes.  Wire  springs. 

liumber.  Iron  pipe.  Leather  belting. 

Metal  castings  are  an  important  part  of  the  manufacturing  process 
and  many  of  the  large  companies  have  their  own  foundries  to  do 
this  work.  The  castings  are  principally  of  gray  iron  or  malleable 
iron.  Companies  which  have  no  foundries  purchase  their  castings 
according  to  specifications  from  independent  foundry  shops.  With 
the  exception  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  none  of  the  imple- 
ment companies  manufactures  or  controls  the  manufacture  of  its 
raw  materials  to  any  extent.    These  materials  are  purchased  from 
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other  companies  under  contracts  whicli  sometimes  cover  only  one 
delivery,  or,  again,  cover  deliveries  extending  over  a  contract  period 
of  from  four  months  to  a  year  or  more.  These  contracts  may  work 
out  to  considerable  advantage  for  manufacturers ^in  periods  of  rising 
prices  where  the  market  price  goes  greatly  above  the  contract  price. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  either  directly  or  through  sub- 
sidiary companies,  manufactures  or  controls  the  manufacture  of 
practically  all  the  raw  materials  it  uses  with  the  exception  of  paints. 
It  owns  iron  ore  and  coal  properties  and  operates  iron,  steel,  and 
coke  plants.  One  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Wisconsin  Lumber  Co., 
owns  extensive  timber  property  and  produces  pole  stock  and  other 
materials.  The  Harvester  Co.  has  also  special  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Yucatan  manila  and  sisal 
fiber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine.  In  addition,  the 
company  owns  and  operates  several  small  industrial  railroads. 
Through  the  foregoing  and  other  auxiliary  operations  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.-  is  able  to  obtain  most  of  its  raw  materials  at 
production  costs.  This  gives  the  company  a  large  advantage,  as 
few  of  the  other  companies  control  their  raw  materials. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in 
providing  its  own  raw  materials  are  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  pages 

670-674. 

• 

Section  6. — ^Lines  manufactured  and  total  output  of  companies  investi- 
gated. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  agents  of  the  Commission 
examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  about  30  of  the  most  important 
companies  manufacturing  farm  equipment.  On  the  basis  of  cost  data 
and  profit  and  loss  statements  supplied  by  these  companies  conclu- 
sions regarding  costs  and  profits  of  implement  manufacturers  have 
been  determined. 

In  the  statement  below  the  number  of  lines  manufactured  by  these 
30  companies  are  listed : 

7  lines  bj^  4  companies. 
5  lines  by  5  companies. 
4  lines  by  2  companies. 

8  lines  by  8  companies. 
2  lines  by  4  companies. 
1  line  by  7  companies. 

In  the  above  statement  all  farm  implements  have  been  grouped 
into  seven  lines,  as  follows:  Plow, tillage,  seeding. harvesting,  wagons, 
manure  spreaders,  and  tractors.  While  no  precise  limits  have  ever 
been  set  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "  full-line  "  house,  companies  which 
manufacture  all  seven  of  the  above  lines  may  be  described  as  full -line 
houses,  while  those  which  manufacture  as  many  as  five  lines  are 
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ijsuallv  considered  full-line  housc^s.  Nine  of  the  companies  in  the 
table  manufacture  five  or  more  lines,  and  four  of  these  companies 
manufacturie  all  seven  lines.  Of  the  eight  companies  shown  in  the 
statement  as  making  three  lines,  five  make  plow,  tillage,  and  seeding 
lines.  Of  the  seven  companies  making  only  one  line,  three  make 
Avagons  and  two  make  seeding  machmes.  A  luunber  of  companies 
through  jobbing  arrangements  sell  implements  manufacture<l  by 
other  companies  and  thus  become  full-line  houses  so  far  as  selling  is 
concerned. 

The  output  of  22  of  the  companies,  as  represented  by  their  net 
sales,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  by  yeai-s  from  1913  to  1918, 
inclusive : 

Table  8. — Net  italca  of  ,i2  (tjinpanies,  1913-1918. 


Year. 


1913 
mil 
1915 


Not  KJilcp. 


195, 647. 4M 
181,700,918 


Year. 


191  n. 
1917, 
1918. 


Net  sales. 


$200,848,125 
2>)1.50Q,319 
320,636,606 


The  net  sales  of  tlie  22  companies  decretised  from  about  $215,0()0,0(K) 
in  1913  to  about  $18(),()0(),000  in  1915,  or  a  decrease  of  about  $35,- 
000,000.  The  net  sales  then  increased  from  the  $180,000,000  in  1915  to 
over  $326,000,000  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  $140,000,000  over  1915  and 
$111,000,000  over  1913.  The  decrease  Ijetween  1913  and  1915  was 
mainly  due  to  the  decrease  in  exports,  and  the  increase  between  1915 
and  1918  was  almost  entirely  due  to  higher  prices. 

Section  7. — Organization    and    selling    methods    of    manufacturers    and 
dealers. 

In  the  farm-implement  industry  the  several  factors  which  carry 
the  manufactured  product  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer  are  few  in 
number,  but  elaborate  in  method.  The  system  is  one  that  has  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  its  special 
circumstances,  physical  and  economic. 

The  ordinary  '"  chain  of  distribution  "  is  simple  and  direct — from 
factory  to  branch  house,  to  retail  dealer,  to  farmer.  The  great  bulk 
of  farm  equipment  is  marketed  in  this  manner.  ^Vliere  the  sales 
territory  is  so  large  that  the  branch  houses  do  not  cover  all  of  it, 
or  where  the  manufacturer  is  too  small  to  be  able  to  maintain  branches, 
sales  are  made  to  jobbers  who  sell  to  the  retailer.  An  exception  to  the 
ordinar}^  system  is  the  mail-order  house,  bujang  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  or  making  the  impleiuents  itself  and  selling  direct  to 
the  farmer  on  mail  order.  Manufacturers  making  only  one  line  gen- 
erally sell  to  jobbers. 
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Branch  houses  and  jobbers  are  located  thixju^hoiit  the  country  at 
rmportant  distribution  centers,  while  everj'  town  in  the  farming  sec- 
tions has  its  local  retail  implement  dealers,  usually  two  or  thi-ee  in 
each  town. 

The  manufacturer  makes  and  ships  the  implements  to  his  branch 
houses  or  sells  them  to  jobbers.  The  branch  house  employs  sales- 
men to  visit  the  retailer  within  the  branch  territory,  solicit  business 
from  him,  and  give  information  regarding  his  financial  soundness. 
It  also  employs  experts  to  aid  the  retail  dealer  in  setting  up,  demon- 
strating, adjusting,  and  repairing  machinery,  and  in  some  cases  it 
employs  canvassers,  who  assist  the  dealer  in  getting  orders  from  the 
farmer  or  introducing  and  selling  new  or  intricate  types  of  machinery. 
Sales  by  the  branch  house  to  the  dealer  are  made  under  a  contract 
agreement.  Shipments  are  usually  made  to  the  dealer  from  the 
branch  warehouse  or  transfer  stock. 

The  retailer  receives  and  stores  the  implements  in  his  warehouse 
or  store,  displays  them  for  the  farmer  s  inspection,  explains  the 
method  of  operation,  and  when  he  makes  a  sale  often  sets  up  and 
delivers  the  machine.  He  is  in  some  cases  assisted  by  the  canvassers 
and  experts  of  the  branch  house  in  performing  those  functions.  Ho 
makes  minor  repairs  and  keeps  a  stock  of  repair  parts  readily  avail- 
able, so  that  the  farmer  may  lose  no  time  if  his  machine  breaks  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  plowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  or  harvesting  season. 
In  a*  number  of  localities  the  retail  dealer  may  be  found  in  competi- 
tion with  or  supplanted  by  farmers'  cooperative  stores,  chain  stores, 
or  farmer  agents  representing  the  manufacturer. 

The  wiiouesaix  system. — The  wholesale  system  of  implement  dis- 
tribution consists  of  branch  houses  maintained  by  manufacturers  and 
of  independent  jobbers  who  buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  sell  to 
the  retailer. 

The  branch  Jiouse. — Thf^  first  link  in  the  nonnal  chain  of  distribu- 
*tion  is  the  manufacturer's  branch  house.  Branch  houses  are  estab- 
lished at  convenient  trade  centers,  from  which  farm  equipment  is 
distributed  to  dealers  within  au  allotted  territory.  Branch  houses  of 
companies  which  do  not  have  full  lines  sometimes  supplement  their 
lines  by  jobbing  noncompeting  implements  of  one  or  more  other 
manufacturers. 

Each  branch  house  is  responsible  for  an  allotted  sales  territory 
which  may  embrace  several  States,  one  State,  or  a  group  of  counties 
in  one  or  more  States,  the  size  of  the  territory  depending  upon  the 
number  of  branches  and  the  degree  of  agricultural  development  within 
the  region  served.  The  number  of  sales  branches  maintained  by  any 
one  company  varies  from  one  sales  office  at  the  factory  to  143  branch 
houses  located  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  world.     Some 
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nianiifactm*ers  with  only  a  few  branches  sell  through  jobbers  also,  or 
through  branches  of  other  manufacturei*s.  Many  own  their  branch- 
house  buildings,  while  others  hold  them  on  leiise.  In  some  cases  the 
branch  house  is  separately  incorporated,  with  the  entire  capital  stock 
owned  by  the  main  company.  In  export  trade  most  manufacturers 
sell  through  jobbers,  but  a  number  of  the  large  companies  have 
branches  in  Canada  and  some  in  Europe,  while  at  legist  one  has  them 
throughout  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  branch  houses,  jobbers, 
and  transfer  points  of  27  of  the  manufacturers  reporting  on  their 
sales  organizations: 

Table  9. — Sales  organization  of  27  farm-implvment  manufarturcrs  in  tOlS. 


Branch 
houses.^ 


Uiiiled  States. 

Ctinad.i 

Other  foreigu . 


28-? 

21 

«44 


Total. 


34; 


Jobbers. 


Transfer 
stocks. 


HO  . 
>202    . 


444 

2 


358 


44(i 


*  Includes  siles  offices  at  factories.    >  Five  inoperative  during  war.     '  Sixteen  inoiierutive  during  war. 

The  above  table  ?hows  that  farm  implements  are  sold  generally 
Ihrough  branch  houses  in  the  United  States  and  mostly  through 
jobbers  in  foreign  countries;  except  in  Canada,  where  the  branch 
houses  outnuml)er  the  jobbers. 

Practically  all  the  transfer  stocks  are  located  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  in  the  United  States  of 
the  branch  houses  and  jobbei's  with  exclusive  territoiy  of  the  27 
manufacturers  reporting  on  their  sales  organizations : 

Table  10. — Xuniher  of  hfancfi  fiousr-H  and  johhern   with  crclvHre  temtory  of 
27  fann-imj)lcm<nt  mafiufactunr.^,  arranged  bp  States,  in  IV 18. 


state. 


Missouri 

Ulinois 

Texas 

New  York. . . 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

California 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Virginia , 

Oregon 

rennsylvania 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

Colorado , 


Number  of 
branch 
houses. 


2.') 
21 
If) 
ir. 
19 
17 
s 

10 

13 

12 

9 

5 


5 
9 


Numbflr  of 
jobbers. 


o 

6 

11 

.«> 

o 

3 
12 
2 
2 
3 
4 
S 
0 
4 
(". 
1 
3 


Number  of 
branch 

houses  and 
jobbers. 


30 
27 
26 
21 
21 
20 
20 
18 
15 
15 
13 
13 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
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Table  10. — Number  of  branch  honacs  and  johberti  with   crclufdre  territory  of 
27  fann-implement  manufacturers,  ananged  by  States,  in  1918 — Continued. 


« 

state. 

1 

Number  of 
branch 
houses.     ! 

Numl>er  of 
iobbers. 

Number  of 
branch 

houses  and 
jobbers. 

Tennessee 

7 
r. 
5 
5 
2 
s 
7 
7 
G 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

:^ 
3 

1 

4 
7 

to 

Washington 

9 

Louisiana 

9 

Maryland 

9 

Arkansas  

9 

South  Dakota 

g 

Kansa*' 

1 

g 

Oklahoma 

7 

North  Dakota 

1 
4 
4 
5 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

7 

Montana 

7 

Utah 

7 

Kent  uck  V 

7 

North  Carolina  ■ 

5 

Ma."5sachuselt  • 

5 

Alabama 

4 

Idaho 

4 

Arizona 

3 

Maine 

3 

New  Jersey 

2 

1 

1 
I 

2 

i 

2 

PMorida 

1 

West  Vircinia 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

1 
1 

1 

) 

New  Moxico 

1 

Rhode  Island 

1 

2S2 

Total .•. 

140 

422 

The  table  shows  Missouri  with  the  greatest  number  of  whole- 
sale distributors,  that  State  having  25  branch  houses  and  5  jobbers, 
or  a  total  of  30  wholesale  distributors  for  the  27  manufacturers  cov- 
ered by  the  table.  Of  these  30  wholesale  distributors,  26  are  located 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  serve 
the  territory  in  a  number  of  other  States  besides  Missouri.  Illinois 
is  second,  with  27  wholesale  distributors,  and  Texas  third,  with  26. 
All  three  of  the  above  States  are  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Gulf  slope  farming  regions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  10 
States,  each  having  15  or  more  wholesale  distributors,  8  are  located 
in  these  regions.  The  other  two  States  having  over  15  wholesale 
distributors  each  are  Xew  York  and  California,  with  21  and  20 
wholesale  distributors,  respectively. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cities  that  are  the  more  important 
farm-implement  wholesale  distribiitino:  centers: 


Table  11. — Imiioriaut  farn*  inutUmcnt  irholcsalv  distrihuthiy  centers  in  1918. 

(Table  includes  all  cilios  having  four  or  nioro  branch  houses  of  the  27  farm-implement 

manufacturers.) 


Citv 


Kansas  Cii  y,  Mo , 

Minneapolis-,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Dallas,  Tex 

Indiananolis,  Ind 

Portlana,  Orog 

Colurabu'^,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Atlanta,  (Ja 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla 

Sioux  Falls,  s:d , 

Now  Orleans,  La 

Chicago,  111 

Harrisburt;,  Pa 

T)os  Moines,  la 

Spokane,  Wash 

Peoria,  III 


Number  of 
branrh 
hou<e^. 


Num1>er  of 
joljbiT,-?. 


1 

1.-. 

J 

13 

»  ; 

10 

2  1 

9 

3 

10 

1 

5 

'"> 

S 

1 

•« 

o 

1 

A> 

r» 

1 

5 

1 

r. 

3 

s 

1 

1 

1 

r, 

4 

•1 

2 

4 

2 

r> 

4 

1  ' 

4 

1  1 

4 

1 

Number  of 

branch 

house"?  and 

jobber?. 


IS 

11 
12 

12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
S 
S 

mm 

t 

c 
f> 

0 
5 
5 
5 
5 


The  above  table  shows  that  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  15  branch 
houses  and  3  jobl)ers,  is  the  most  important  farm-implement  whole- 
sale distributing  center  in  the  country.  It  is  followed  in  the  order 
named  by  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  Dallas.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  these  four  cities  are  located  on  a  north  and  south  line 
which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  crreatest  a^'icultural  region  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  if  all  the  cities  named  in  the  above  table  are  in- 
dicated on  a  map  it  will  be  seen  that  15  of  the  20  cities  are  located 
near  a  north  and  south  line  and  an  east  and  west  line  crossing  at 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

Near  the  east  and  west  line  are  located : 

BaUlrnoro,  Md. 
Harrisburf?,  Pa. 
Columbus.  Oliio. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pooria,  111. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
San   Francisco,   Calif. 

Near  the  noi-th  and  south  line  are  located : 

Minneapolis,  I\Iinn. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

The  five. cities  not  located  near  one  of  the  above  lines  are  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  ajid  New  Orleans,  La.,  serving  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
country;  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  serving  the  north- 
western section,  and  Chicago,  111.,  which  has  the  head  offices  of  a 
number  of  manufacturers  of  farm  implements. 

Organization, — The  following  list  of  employees  of  a  branch  house 
maintained  by  one  of  the  larger  manufactui'ers  may  be  taken  as 
typical : 

1  manager. 

1  assistant  manager. 

2  l>ool\koepers. 
1  cashier. 

1  shipper. 
5  clerks. 
5  stenographers. 
IC  salesmen. 
5  experts. 

Total 37  employees. 

The  functions  of  the  branch  manager,  salesmen,  and  experts  show 
the  importance  of  the  branch  house  as  a  factor  in  distribution. 

The  branch  mnnager. — The  manager  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  marketing  operations  in  his  territory.  He  directs  the  traveling 
men,  supervises  the  administration  of  the  office,  approves  contracts 
made  with  dealers,  decides  upon  the  extension  of  credit  to  dealers  or 
farmers,  and,  where  there  is  no  collection  manager,  supervises  col- 
lections. 

Salesmen, — The  largest  percentage  of  branch-house  employees  are 
salesmen.  Ordinarily  thevse  supervise  and  solicit  trade  with  retail 
dealers  in  the  division  of  the  branch ,  territory  assigned  them.  In 
addition  to  soliciting  orders  they  make  contracts  and  collections  and 
keep  the  branch  office  advised  of  the  needs,  financial  condition,  etc.,  of 
dealers  and  the  extent  to  which  competing  goods  are  handled.  Some 
companies  have  another  class  of  salesmen,  generally  called  "can- 
vassers," who  assist  the  retailer  in  his  trade  with  the  farmer.  (See 
p.  60.) 

Experts. — ^Most  of  the  large  companies  maintain  at  their  branch 
houses  a  force  of  experts  to  cooperate  with  the  dealer  in  assembling, 
setting  up,  and  demonstrating  machines,  adjusting  operating  diffi- 
(^ulties  for  the  farmer,  making  repairs,  and,  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, canvassing  for  new  business. 
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Intei'national  Harvester  Coh  system. — The  International  Harvester 
Co.  maintains  at  each  of  its  branch  houses  a  force  of  salesmen,  can- 
vassers, and  experts.  The  salesmen  are  called  "  blockmen,"  because 
each  of  them  operates  over  one  section  or  block  of  the  branch  ter* 
ritorv.    Each  block  consists  of  one  or  moi*e  counties. 

The  blockmen  supervise  and  solicit  trade  with  the  dealer,  the 
canvassers  solicit  trade  with  the  farmer  and  assist  the  dealer  and 
blockmen,  while  the  expeils  aid  in  the  installation,  adjustment,  and 
repair  of  machines. 

CojitYcvcts  with  dealers, — The  terms  under  which  the  dealer  handles 
the  products  of  the  manufacturer  are  usually  named  in  a  printed 
contract  supplied  by  the  manufacturer.  This  conti*act  enumerates 
the  kinds  of  machines  to  be  handled ;  stipulates  prices,  terms  of  pay- 
ment, discounts,  point  fi'om  which  dealer  is  to  pay  freight;  gives  the 
manufacturer's  warranty  of  the  articles  sold,  and  makes  provision 
for  such  other  matters  as  may  be  included  in  the  particular  form  of 
contract  used.  Contracts  are  on  either  commission  or  sale  basis. 
Under  the  commission  conti'tict  the  dealer  is  nominally  the  agent  of 
the  manufacturer,  title  to  the  goods  or  to  the  proceeds  remaining 
in  the  latter  until  settlement,  at  which  time  the  dealer  receives  the 
difference  between  the  manufacturer's  price  to  himself  and  his  own 
price  to  the  farmer.  lender  the  sale  contract,  which  is  the  form  in 
most  general  use  throughout  the  industry,  the  dealer  buys  the  goods 
outright  and  becomes  responsible  for  payment.  Contracts  normally 
cover  a  period  of  one  year. 

An  important  provision  of  the  contract  is  the  warranty  clause 
which  provides  for  replacements  or  repairs  without  charge  where 
some  defect  in  the  machine  results  in  a  breakdown.  Although  these 
warranties  cover  only  a  given  period  after  the  purchase,  manu- 
facturers have  generally  replaced  defective  parts  at  their  own  ex- 
pense- whenever  breakage  occurred  within  any  i-easonable  time. 
Manufacturers  also  have  given  free  ser\  ices  of  experts  in  replacing 
or  adjusting  machines  which  get  out  of  order  or  do  not  operate 
properly.  Services  of  this  kind  are  expensive  and  increase  the  work- 
ing capital  necessary  to  do  business,  especially  for  medium  sized  or 
single  line  companies  with  a  comparatively  small  nmnber  of  sales 
extended  over  a  large  territory.  Some  of  the  methods  recently  intro- 
duced to  lessen  or  transfer  the  direct  expense  of  this  service  such  as 
the  "nonservice  contract"  and  the  "request  for  expert"  plan  are 
described  on  page  207. 

Discounts. — Most  manufacturers'  price  lists  now  show  wholesale 
prices  of  complete  implements  to  dealers,  but  for  repairs  they  gen- 
erally quote  retail  prices  from  which  discounts  of  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  are  given  to  dealei-s.  Jobbers  receive  a  discount  of  about  20  per 
cent  from  tlie  price  of  implements,  and  about  50  per  cent  discount 
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on  repairs.  Practically  all  manufacturers  give  discounts  for  cash 
payments  and  for  quantity  purchases.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  discount 
for  cash  is  5  per  cent  from  the  invoice  price.  Quantity  discounts 
range  on  a  single  order  from  $0.50  to  several  dollars  per  implement  on 
single  shipments  of  from  five  implements  to  a  carload.  Some  manu- 
facturers also  give  quantity  discounts  for  all  purchases  made  in  one 
year.  In  one  caee  these  range  from  2  per  cent  on  $3,000  purchased  to 
20  per  cent  on  purchases  totaling  $100,000  or  over.  Under  the  "  non- 
service  "  contract  described  on  page  207  discounts  amounting  to  20 
per  cent  are  given  to  dealers  purchasing  as  much  as  a  carload  on  one 
order  and  requesting  no  free  service. 

Credit, — Hitherto  a  large  part  of  the  manufacturer's  business  with 
the  retailer  has  been  done  on  a  credit  basis.  Farming  is  a  seasonal 
occupation,  most  of  the  expense  occurring  in  one  part  of  the  year, 
while  most  of  the  income  accrues  in  another  part.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  must  buy  from  the  local  dealer  on  credit  and  the  latter  re- 
quires similar  accommodations  from  the  manufacturer.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  intricate,  high-priced  machinery,  such  as 
harvesters  and  tractors.  When  harvesting  machines  were  perfected 
the  most  important  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  were  to  a 
large  extent  recently  settled  and  the  farmers  were  comparatively 
poor.  Furthermore,  the  bank  credit  facilities  of  these  sections  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  rapid  agricultural  development.  For 
these  reasons  the  farmer  was  usually  unable  to  pay  cash  for  machines 
which  were  indispensable  to  the  successful  conduct  of  his  farm ;  but, 
owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  his  income,  he  was  able  to  pay  in  in- 
stallments from  the  proceeds  of  his  crops.  Therefore,  the  larger  mar- 
ket was  open  to  the  manufacturer  whose  product  could  be  purchased 
on  credit.  And  since  the  retail  dealers  were  at  first  only  local  agents 
for  the  manufacturers,  it  was  the  latter  who  supplied  the  credit,  ac- 
cepting payment  partly  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  harvesting  season 
and  the  balance  in  promissory  notes  extending  over  one  or  two  yeai's, 
these  notes  being  guaranteed  by  the  local  dealer. 

In  more  recent  vears  it  has  been  the  dealer  who  has  extended  credit 

ft- 

to  the  farmer,  but  the  incidence  of  credit  giving  has  not  been  shifted 
from  the  manufacturer,  since  he  has  been  obliged  to  perform  a  similar 
service  to  the  dealer.  Long  credit  terms  by  manufacturers  require, 
a  large  working  capital  and  result  in  a  very  slow  turnover  of  in- 
vestment. That  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  curtailment  of 
credit  by  manufacturers  to  dealers  is  indicated  in  the  schedules  re- 
turned to  the  Commission  from  retail  dealers,  75.6  per  cent  of  whom 
reported  that  credit  accommodations  accorded  them  by  manufac- 
tiJiers  had  decreased  in  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1918,  while 
priictically  none  reported  manufacturers   granting  longer  terms  of 
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credit.  (See  p.  73.)  This  tendency  on  the  manufacturers'  part  is 
forcing  dealers  to  demand  from  their  farmer  customers  either  cash 
or  notes  which  may  be  discounted  at  a  bank. 

"VMiere  extended  credit  is  given,  a  higher  price  is  asked  in  order 
to  cover  the  risk  and  induce  cash  payment.  Some  farmers  complain 
that  in  paying  a  higher  price  for  credit  purchases  and  paying  in- 
terest also,  they  are  in  effect  giving  a  double  interest.  Certainly 
farmers  are  paying  at  a  high  rate  for  the  extended  credit  they  still 
demand. 

Collections. — ^The  credit  system  necessitates  additional  expense 
and  organization  on  the  manufacturers'  part  for  the  collection  of 
notes  and  accounts.  One  large  company  has  a  separate  collection 
force,  with  branch  collection  offices  established  at  various  f)oints  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  selling  branches,  except  that  the  number 
of  collection  offices  is  smaller.  Other  companies,  especially  those  of 
medium  or  small  size,  make  collections  through  the  sales  force  of 
their  regular  selling  branches. 

AdverHsing. — Various  forms  of  adveilising  constitute  a  large 
item  in  the  selling  expense  of  some  companies.  A  number  of  manu- 
facturers advertise  extensively  in  farm  papers  in  order  to  familiar- 
ize the  farmer  with  their  implements  and  to  increase  sales  through 
the  local  dealers.  They  advertise  also  in  the  agricultural  implement 
trade  papers  in  order  to  reach  the  implement  dealers. 

Many  manufacturers  furnish  their  retail  dealers  with  store  signs 
and  cuts  of  machines  for  local  advertising.  Some  publish  house 
periodicals  which  they  mail  to  dealer's  customers. 

Freight, — Freight  charges  from  the  factor}^  to  the  branch  house 
are  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  the  retail  dealer  ordinarily  paying 
the  remaining  charge  from  the  branch  house  to  his  town.  When 
the  manufacturer  has  a  number  of  branch  houses  at  points  distant 
from  the  factory,  freight  charges  are  a  large  item  of  expense.  This 
is  increased  for  some  companies  by  the  practice  of  paying  the  freight 
all  the  way  to  the  dealer's  town  if  in  the  Eastern  section. 

Tr<msf€T  pomts, — In  order  to  save  freight  by  car-lot  shipments 
and  to  have  implements  and  repairs  readily  available  to  retailers  or 
farmers,  some  manufacturers  have  transfer  points  which  are  no 
more  than  distributing  stations  located  at  various  centers  where  no 
branch  house  is  maintained.  The  operation  of  these  transfer  points 
is  usually  very  simple.  Arrangements  are  made  with  a  transfer  agent, 
generally  a  transfer  or  warehouse  company  or  a  local  dealer  to 
receive,  store,  and  ship  the  implements  on  order  from  the  branch 
house.  Transfer  points  are,  of  course,  much  less  of  an  expense  than 
branch  houses.  A  number  of  the  mail-order  houses  maintain  transfer 
or  distributing  points.     (See  p.  62.) 
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Johhers, — Not  all  manufacturers  who  have  branch  houses  find  it 
practicable  to  maintain  them  in  sections  remote  from  their  central 
office  or  in  which  sales  are  comparatively  few  as  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  States,  and  in  the  Southern  and  New  England 
States.  Also,  there  are  many  manufacturers  who  are  too  small  to 
maintain  any  branch  houses  at  all.  In  both  these  instances  the 
jobbing  house  is  substituted  for  the  branch  office.  Many  branch 
offices  whose  companies  do  not  manufacture  a  "full  line"  of  im- 
plements, job  supplementary  noncompeting  lines  for  other  manu- 
facturers in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  a  complete  line  to  retailers.  The 
latter  system  is  especially  in  vogue  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Manufacturers  generally  sell  to  jobbers  under  the  sales  form  of 
contract  rather  than  on  a  commission  basis. 

Much  of  the  export  trade  in  implements  is  carried  on  through 
jobbers. 

The  retail  system. — ^There  are  four  principal  agencies  retailing 
farm  equipment:  (1)  the  retail  dealer,  who  keeps  the  implements 
in  his  store  to  which  the  farmer  must  come  in  order  to  buy;  (2) 
the  canvasser,  who  visits  the  farmer  at  his  home  and  shows  him 
samples  or  describes  the  implement;  (3)  the  mail-order  house,  which 
approaches  the  farmer  through  the  mails  by  advertisement  and  cata- 
logue, and  fills  his  order  by  freight,  mail,  or  express;  and  (4)  the 
cooperative  store,  which  buys  implements  and  other  supplies  for  its 
farmer  members. 

The  retail  dealer. — ^The  great  bulk  of  farm  equipment  retail  sales 
are  made  through  the  retail  dealer. 

When  farm  equipment  consisted  of  simple  wooden  and  iron  imple- 
ments operated  by  hand  or  animal  power  and  made  by  the  local 
blacksmith  or  wagon  maker,  who  sold  direct  to  the  farmer,  there 
was  no  need  for  a  middleman  in  the  industry.  But  as  production 
increased  in  volume  and  machines  increased  in  size  and  intricacy  the 
local  artisans  were  supplanted  by  factories  located  at  central  points 
chosen  for  accessibility  to  raw  materials  or  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  local  storekeepers  were  given  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the 
factory  products.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  storekeeper  handled 
hardware  and  other  goods  in  addition  to  farm  implements. 

Function. — To-day  the  retail  dealer  buys  from  the  manufacturer's 
branch  house  or  from  jobbers  and  sells  to  the  farmers  in  his  locality. 
Some  retailers  sell  implements  exclusively,  but  a  great  many  handle 
them  along  with  hardware,  automobiles,  or  general  merchandise, 
and  are  thereby  enabled  to  sell  implements  with  a  smaller  pro  rata 
overhead  cost.  This  saving  in  selling  expense,  due  to  handling  other 
articles  along  with  implements,  is  an  advantage  which  the  manu- 
facturer does  not  have,  and  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  he  does  not 
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establish  a  retail  selling  organization  of  his  own  and  eliminate  the 
retail  dealer.  Ordinarily,  implement  retail  stores  are  small  in  size 
and  there  are  two  or  three  for  each  town  in  important  farming  sec- 
tions. When  implements  are  handled  exclusively  the  business  is 
necessarily  a  seasonal  one,  since  most  of  the  dehiand  will  come  dur- 
ing the  plowing,  planting,  and  harvesting  seasons. 

Owing  to  the  large  size  and  weight  of  much  of  the  equipment  the 
implement  dealer  can  frequently  order  in  carload  lots,  paying  the  car- 
load freight  rate.  His  place  of  business  is  often  quite  unpretentious, 
as  there  is  little  need  for  elaborate  display  or  expensive  store  location. 
Considerable  space  is  needed  for  storing  goods  and  for  exhibiting 
them  to  customers.  Much  of  the  farm  equipment  sold,  such  as  bind- 
ers, spreaders,  wagons,  buskers,  tractors,  and  gang  plows,  represents 
more  value  per  unit  than  the  farmer  is  able  to  pay  in  cash.  This 
means  that  the  retail  dealer  must  conduct  a  quasi  banking  business, 
extending  credit  of  from  90  days  to  two  years  or  longer.  Much  of 
the  machinery  handled  by  the  dealer  is  intricate  and  new  to  the 
farmer.  Either  the  dealer  or  the  manufacturer's  expert,  when  avail- 
able, must  assemble  these  machines  for  the  purchaser,  demonstrate 
their  operation,  and  adjust  or  repair  them  for  him.  Also  the  dealer 
must  keep  readily  available  in  stock  sufficient  repair  parts  to  cover  all 
ordinary  demands  from  purchasers  of  his  machines.  In  fact,  for  most 
of  the  functions  which  come  under  the  head  of  "services"  (see  p. 
66)  the  farmer  looks  to  the  retail  dealer. 

Canvassers. — The  use  of  canvassers  in  the  implement  trade  devel- 
oped first  in  the  sale  of  harvesting  and  threshing  machinery.  Be- 
cause of  the  novelty  and  intricacy  of  these  machines  and  the  degree 
of  competition  encountered  in  the  sale  of  them,  and  because  their 
bulk  and  costliness  made  it  impracticable  for  the  dealer  to  keep 
them  in  stock,  machines  of  this  type  were  sold  by  canvassers  who 
could  visit  the  prospective  buyer.  Canvassers  were  empowered  to 
bargain  with  the  farmer  on  the  price  and  to  sell  on  credit  through 
the  local  dealer  who  acted  merely  as  a  commission  agent. 

To-day  as  a  general  rule  canvassers  are  employed  by  manufacturers 
to  supplement  the  selling  efforts  of  retailers  only  for  more  heavy  types 
of  machinery  whicli  are  of  so  technical  or  so  complicated  a  nature  that 
they  must  be  carefully  explained  to  the  farmer  before  he  will  buy ;  or 
wherever  limited  demand  or  severe  competition  exists.  The  canvasser 
is  the  manufacturer's  direct  approach  to  the  prospective  buyer  in 
person  with  a  sample  or  oral  description.  The  canvasser's  peculiar 
task  is  to  create  the  demand  and  then  to  gratify  it.  In  selling 
tractors  he  must  convince  the  farmer  first  that  a  tractor  would  be  of 
groat  value  to  him  on  his  farm,  and,  having  done  this,  he  must 
further  prove  that  his  particular  brand  of  tractor  is  a  better  bargain 
than  any  other. 
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The  canvasser  does  not  necessarily  compete  with  the  retail  dealer 
in  implements.  As  shown  above,  he  is  often  selling  machines  which 
are  unsuited  to  sale  by  the  retail  dealer.  At  other  times  he  is  sent 
out  by  the  manufacturer  to  assist  the  dealer  in  soliciting  orders,  sell- 
ing, and  demonstrating.  He  visits  the  farmers  and  reports  upon 
their  prospective  needs.  When  he  obtains  an  order  for  an  imple- 
ment handled  by  the  dealer  he  generally  turns  it  over  to  the  latter 
for  execution.  He  is  the  manufacturer's  agent,  sent  out  to  assist  the 
dealer  and  further  his  interests  in  so  far  as  they  are  parallel  to 
those  of  the  manufacturer. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  houses  manufacturing  full  lines  have  natu- 
rally more  sales  prospects  in  a  given  area  than  limited-line  houses, 
the  latter  do  not  obtain  the  same  return  for  the  expense  involved  in 
the  use  of  canvassers.  That  this  expense  is  large  is  shown  in  the 
manufacturers'  cost  figures,  and  many  dealers  complain  that  the 
maintenance  of  canvassers  has  curtailed  their  own  profits  and  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  retail  price  of  farm  machinery.  There 
are  complaints,  too,  that  the  canvasser  system  creates  confusion 
and  injustice  to  the  retailer,  in  that  canvassers,  being  concerned 
primarily  with  the  manufacturers'  interests  only,  do  not  scruple 
to  make  overtures  and  quotations  to  a  farmer  with  the  aid  of  one 
local  dealer  handling  one  brand  of  his  company's  product  and  later 
on  perhaps  to  close  the  sale  through  another  local  dealer  handling 
another  brand  of  the  same  machine  made  by  his  company. 

One  of  the  questions  on  the  schedule  submitted  to  retail  dealers 
(see  p.  71)  was: 

Give  particulars  if  there  has  been  uiiy  change  during  the  last  five  years 
In  the  character  of  assistance  given  by  manufacturers  to  dealers  in  re- 
spect to  (c)  Use  of  canvassers. 

Of  the  6,480  intelligible  replies  to  this  question,  46.3  per  cent  re- 
ported a  decline  in  the  service  of  canvassers  and  only  12  per  cent 
reported  increased  service.  The  remaining  41.7  per  cent  reported  no 
noticeable  change.  These  figures  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  use  of 
canvassers  by  manufacturers,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
large  manufacturers  now  have  their  selling  organizations  well  estab- 
lished and  their  staple  machines  widely  known.  However,  the  can- 
vasser is  apparently  an  important  factor  in  the  introduction  of  new 
agricultural  appliances  and  in  handling  the  larger  and  increasingly 
intricate  types  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

Mail-order  houses, — ^The  mail-order  method  of  selling  involves 
bringing  the  article  to  the  eye  of  the  prospective  buyer  by  means  of 
advertisements  in  periodicals  and  by  descriptive  catalogues.  Orders 
are  filled  by  mail,  express,  or  freight  direct  from  the  mail-order  house 
to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  "  face-to- face  "  dealing  with  the  buyer 
as  in  sales  by  canvassers  or  retail  dealers.    The  mail-order  house  as 
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already  stated,  purchases  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  or  manufac- 
tures its  own  articles,  and  sells  direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  mail-order  house  is  a  comparatively  recent  development  in  the 
lield  of  distribution.  Dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  rapidity,  cheapness, 
and  security  of  transportation  and  conununication,  it  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  extension  and  improvement  of  railroads.  And  it  was 
not  until  a  certain  decree  of  standardization  had  taken  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  implements  that  their  sale  was  undertaken  by 
mail-order  houses.  Even  then  it  was  not  deemed  practicable  to  sell 
the  more  elaborate  types  of  machinery  by  this  method  because  of  the 
novelty  and  intricacy  of  the  machines  and  the  farmer's  lack  of 
familiarity  with  their  operation. 

To-day  mail-order  houses  are  found  selling  gang  and  sulky  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  corn  planters,  mowers,  rakes,  wire  fencing, 
wagons,  gas  engines,  cream  separators — practically  a  "  full  line," 
with  the  exception  of  tractors,  threshers,  and  bindei-s.  However, 
mail-order  sales  form  a  very  small,  even  if  increasing,  percent-age  of 
the  total  sales  in  the  agricultural-implement  trade.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  business  is  still  done  by  local  dealere.  A  number  of  mail- 
order houses  selling  farm  implements  are  located  in  Chicago. 

The  mail-order  house  first  approaches  the  prospective  buyer  of 
farm  implements  by  means  of  advertisements  in  general  magazines 
or  agi'icultural  journals.  Through  medium  of  these,  inquiries  are  re- 
ceived and  the  inquirer  is  sent  a  catalogue  accurately  describing  the 
machine  inquired  about  and  showing  a  picture  of  it.  Catalogues 
are  rarely  sent  except  to  regular  customers  or  to  those  who  have  made 
inquiries  or  requests.  The  catalogue  gives  the  price  and  the  terms  of 
sale,  which  are  generally  cash  with  the  order.  AVhen  an  implement 
is  ordered  it  is  sent  by  express  or  freight  from  the  nearest  distribut- 
ing point  of  the  house.  These  distributing  points  are  maintained 
chiefly  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  car-lot  freight  rates  for  most 
of  the  distance  covered  by  the  shipment  from  the  mail-order  office  to 
the  farmer.  If  the  machine  is  intricate  or  is  shipped  "knocked 
doTv^,"  carefully  prepared  instruction  sheets  describing  the  method 
of  assembling  and  operating  are  sent  with  it.  Some  mail-order 
houses  give  a  guarantee  of  quality  with  each  implement  purchased. 
Some  of  these  mail-order  houses  keep  repair  parts  at  distributing 
points  in  different  sections  available  for  order  by  mail. 

Advantage  in  low  prices. — The  gi*eat  weapon  of  the  mail-order 
house  is  the  low  price  it  quotes.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mail-order 
house  saves  the  farmer  the  dealer's  profit.  This  claim  is  supported 
by  numerous  statements  from  dealers  themselves  that  catalogue 
houses  can  and  do  sell  to  the  farmer  at  a  price  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  manufacturer's  price  to  the  retailer.  The  table  and  discussion  on 
page  219  indicate  that  mail-order  houses  sell  to  farmers  at  prices 
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from  15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  those  asked  by  retail 
dealers.  The  simplicity  of  mail-order  buying  and  selling  methods 
makes  this  price  saving  possible.  The  mail-order  house  does  not 
nmintain  elaborate  branch-house  organizations  with  their  staffs  of 
canvassers  and  experts.  Purchases  are  made  from  manufacturers  in 
such  quantities — often  the  entire  output  of  a  given  plant  being 
taken — that  large  discounts  are  obtainable.  A  number  of  the  largest 
mail-order  houses  own  and  operate  implement  plants  and  are  thus 
able  to  eliminate  two  links  in  the  chain  of  distribution — ^the  jobber 
and  the  dealer.  The  mail-order  house,  however,  probably  could  not 
quote  the  prices  it  does  wfere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  depends  for 
its  success  upon  a  smaller  profit  with  a  more  frequent  turnover  of 
capital. 

Credit. — One  way  in  which  the  mail-order  house  obtains  this  fre- 
quent turnover  of  capital  is  by  selling  for  cash.  Not  only  do  cash 
sales  make  possible  a  more  frequent  turnover  of  capital,  but  they 
also  enable  a  lower  price  to  be  asked,  as  there  are  no  interest  or 
risk  charges  to  be  considered.  However,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in 
the  farm-implement  trade  the  extension  of  credit  to  purchasers  is 
an  almost  indispensable  service  and  some  mail-order  houses  are 
making  efforts  to  meet  this  demand  by  extending  credit  for  short 
periods  when  the  purchaser's  reliability  is  established.  One  leading 
house  has  a  credit  plan  devised  to  distribute  orders  more  evenly 
throughout  the  year  and  lessen  the  rush  of  business  in  the  spring 
season.  As  yet,  though,  credit  sales  by  mail-order  houses  are  rare, 
and  the  "  cash-with-order  "  terms  may  still  be  considered  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  their  selling  methods.  There  are  some  mail-order 
houses  which  are  known  as  "  specialty  houses,'^  because  they  handle 
only  one  product  or  a  few  related  products,  such  as  cream  separators 
or  internal-combustion  engines.  These  houses  generally  sell  for  a 
cash  deposit  with  the  order  or  after  30  days'  free  trial,  and  the 
remainder  in  small  monthly  installments  extending  over  a  year. 

Disadvamtcuge  in  services  aiid  repairs. — Some  articles  are  better 
suited  to  sale  by  catalogue  than  others.  There  are  many  statements, 
including  some  from  mail-order  house  officials  themselves,  that  farm 
implements  are  not  specially  suited  to  this  method  of  sale.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  the  buyer  of  farm 
machinery  must  have  a  great  deal  of  education  and  instruction  and 
per^nal  assistance  in  the  use  of  his  machine.  Under  the  mail-order 
method  it  is  patently  impossible  to  furnish  personal  assistance  and 
service  in  introducing,  assembling,  setting  up,  demonstrating,  ad- 
justing, and  repairing  such  as  are  given  by  regular  manufacturers 
and  retail  dealers.  In  this  r^ard  mail-order  houses  claim  that  the 
better  education  of  the  farmer  and  his  increasing  familiarity  with 
machinery  are  rendering  much  of  tiiis  personal  service  unnecessary 
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and  wasteful,  and  that  the  printed  instructions  of  the  catalogue 
house  are  generally  clearer  and  more  correct  than  the  oral  ones  of 
retail  dealer  or  expert. 

The  supply  of  repair  parts  is  another  service  which  it  is  claimed 
the  mail-order  house  can  not  perform  as  well  as  the  dealer.  Prac- 
tically all  mail-order  houses  keep  repair  parts  in  stock,  and  those 
houses  which  have  distributing  points  keep  them  at  those  points,  to 
which  the  farmer  may  write  or  wire  his  order.  But  retail  dealers, 
although  they  do  not  always  carry  complete  stocks  of  repairs,  have 
on  hand  the  repair  parts  most  often  called  for  and  can  supply 
within  a  few  hours  or  minutes  what  may  take  several  days  to  ob- 
tain from  the  mail-order  house.  Their  ability  to  supply  repairs 
immediately  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  local  dealer  for,  if  the 
farmer's  machine  breaks  down  in  the  midst  of  harvesting,  the  loss  of 
a  few  days  in  getting  repairs  may  mean  ruin  to  his  crops. 

Quality. — Because  of  the  contradictory  claims  regarding  the  quality 
of  farm  equipment  sold  by  mail-order  houses,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conclude  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  Inferior  quality  is  one 
of  the  favorite  points  made  against  the  implements  sold  by  mail- 
order houses.  It  is  said  that  these  houses,  selling  (and  often  manu- 
facturing) so  many  articles,  can  not  give  as  much  care  to  each  as 
can  the  manufacturer  of  one  article  or  one  line  such  as  farm  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  mail-order  product,  since  it  may  be  sold 
wherever  transportation  is  adequate  to  carry  it,  is  not  made  to  suit 
the  special  need  and  conditions  of  a  particular  region.  Implements 
which  are  manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  used  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  not  likely  to  prove  exceptionally  adaptable  to  any 
part.  For  instance,  a  plow  whose  strength  and  shape  is  made  to 
meet  agricultural  conditions  in  all  regions,  including  the  roughest 
region,  is  not  as  suitable  to  any  one  region  as  a  plow  made  specially 
with  an  eye  to  soil  and  agricultural  conditions  in  that  region.  This 
alleged  disadvantage  does  not  seem  to  be  inherently  peculiar  to  the 
mail-order  system. 

Freight. — Mail-order  houses  quote  prices  f.  o.  b.  some  point  named 
in  the  catalogue,  often  a  distributing  point  maintained  by  the  house  in 
order  to  get  the  car-lot  freight  rate.  The  farmer  pays  the  less-than- 
car-lot  rate  from  the  distributing  point  to  his  home  town. 

Advertisement  and  introduction. — The  mail-order  house,  as  already 
stated,  obtains  its  customers  by  advertisements  in  periodicals  and  by 
catalogues.  All  its  dealings  with  the  customers  are  by  print  and 
picture  or  diagram.  It  claims  that  its  printed  instructions  and  com- 
munications are  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  oral  ex- 
planations of  the  retail  dealer  and  the  expert. 

However,  it  is  difficuh  to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
psychological  advantage  of  personal  approach,  oral  explanation,  and 
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the  actual  exhibition  of  the  machine  in  the  retailer's  store  or  yard. 
Other  things  being  equal,  successful  selling  seems  to  depend  more 
upon  the  element  of  personality  than  upon  the  printed  word  or 
picture. 

The  mail-order  house  rarely  handles  a  machine  until  it  has  become 
a  known  and  staple  article.  Consequently  it  does  not  have  the  prob- 
lem of  introducing  new  types  and  designs  of  machinery  or  new 
agricultural  methods,  and  it  has  no  need  to  maintain  ^^ research^' 
departments  for  study  and  development  of  the  requirements  of  the 
industry. 

Economic  jystifioation. — It  is  claimed  for  the  mail-order  house 
that  it  has  made  accessible  to  the  country  dweller  a  larger,  better, 
and  more  varied  supply  than  was  possible  from  the  local  dealer; 
that  it  has  created  new  wants  and  opened  new  trade  channels ;  and 
that  by  elimination  of  the  middleman  it  has  been  able  to  lower  con- 
siderably the  price  to  the  consumer.  Against  the  mail-order  house 
it  is  urged  that  the  elimination  of  the  retail  dealer  would  destroy 
one  of  the  vital  factors  in  community  life,  for  when  people  no  longer 
are  obliged  to  come  together  for  buying  and  selling  they  will  grad- 
ually cease  to  gather  for  any  purpose.  The  retail  dealers,  through 
their  associations,  have  been  waging  for  many  years  a  bitter  fight 
against  mail-order  houses.  For  a  description  of  this  matter  see 
Chapter  VIII,  pages  606  to  607. 

Cooperative  stores. — ^In  many  sections  of  the  country  farmers  have 
attempted  to  buy  farm  implements  through  cooperative  stores  owned 
and  controlled  by  themselves.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  farmers'  grain  elevators  or  other  organizations  pri- 
marily for  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  In  other  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  cooperative  stores  for  the  purpose  of  buying  farm 
implements. 

Cooperative  stores  handling  implements  have  been  attacked  by 
retail  implement  dealers  wherever  attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish such  stores.  The  objection  to  these  stores  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  dealers  is  that  farmers  may  purchase  implements  through  them 
at  wholesale  prices.  Associations  of  retail  dealers  have  brought  such 
pressure  to  bear  on  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  that  such 
manufacturers  ordinarily  will  not  sell  to  cooperative  stores  that  sell  at 
or  near  cost  except  at  the  retail  price,  for  fear  of  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers  belonging  to  the  various  retail  associations  to  buy  from 
them.  So-called  cooperative  stores  that  sell  at  the  full  retail  prices 
meeft  with  less  objection  from  retail  dealers  and  are  regarded  more 
favorably  by  manufacturers.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see 
Chapter  VIIT,  pages  599  to  605. 
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SeetioA  8.— Senmei  lequved  by  ftorwers  tnm  deakn  and  mtnwf Mtascn. 

In  competitive  marketing  there  are  generally  two  kinds  of  indtrce- 
ment  the  competing  sellers  may  make  the  prospeetire  buyer — an  offer 
of  better  price  or  an  offer  of  better  service.  The  price  offer  will  consist 
of  bare  qnotations.  But  the  offer  of  service  may  have  many  ramifi- 
cations and  will  varj'  widely  with  the  different  commodities. 

Service  consists  in  giving  the  buyer  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants 
it,  on  terms  of  payment  he  is  able  to  meet,  and  under  conditions 
compatible  with  his  eccmomic  situation  and  the  special  nature  of 
the  article  sold.  It  means  aid  to  the  buyer  in  determining  his  needs 
and  selecting  goods  best  suited  to  those  needs.  It  means  especially 
an  oversight  of  the  goods  after  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer 
and  assistance  to  him  in  their  application  to  consumption  or  use. 

DEriNiTiON  OF  SERVICE  IX  FARM-IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRY. — ^Between  the 
seller  and  buyer  of  farm-operating  equipment  the  term  "  sen'ice  " 
has  its  own  peculiar  significance.  Farm  implements  belong  to  that 
class  of  goods  which  are  sold  for  proiluction  of  other  goods  rather 
than  for  immediate  consumption.  This  means  that  the  seller's  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  buyer  does  not  end  with  the  delivery  of  the  article, 
but  continues  throughout  the  period  of  use.  Moreover,  although 
many  farm  implements  are  still  simple  in  design  and  operation  and 
may  be  called  "tools,"  the  evolution  from  primitive  wooden  and 
iron  implements  operated  by  hand  or  by  animal  power  to  some  of 
the  present-day  highly  intricate  machinery  propelled  by  internal 
combustion  engines,  and  the  progressive  experimentation  with  and 
introduction  of  new  methods  or  appliances  have  greatly  extended 
the  field  for  what  is  called  "  service."  Progress  in  mechanical  farm- 
ing has  created  a  demand  for  expert  service  in  setting  up,  demon- 
strating, operating,  and  repairing  machines;  it  has  meant  heavier 
investments  by  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  farmers  alike,  and,  as  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  a  corresponding  need  for  extensive  credit 
arrangements;  it  has  meant  more  elaborate  and  expensive  marketing 
methods  and  the  maintenance  bv  manufacturers  of  "research"  de- 
partments  to  study  and  apply  economic  or  physical  possibilities  for 
new  devices;  it  has  meant  educational  work  on  the  manufacturers' 
part  in  demonstrating  to  dealers  and  farmers  the  need  for  and  use 
of  new  appliances. 

Nature  of  services  rendered  to  farmers. — ^To  facilitate  discussion, 
the  service  which  may  be  rendered  the  purchaser  of  farm  implements 
can  be  separated  into  (1)  services  rendered  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  implement;  (2)  services  rendered  in  the  sale  of  the  imj^lement; 
and  (8)  sei'vices  rendered  after  the  sale  of  the  implement. 

JSrr  rices  in  the  wartv  fart  tar  of  the  hn[flem''nt, — The  progrefjsive 
nature  of  implement  manufacture  has  already  been  mentioned.    With 
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the  introduction  of  one  new  machine  like  the  f  ann  tractor  there  came 
other  machines  for  use  in  conjunction  with  it.  The  burden  of  in- 
vention and  production  of  new  appliances  falls  wholly  upon  the 
nEiamifacturer.  Many  companies  have  ^^reeearch''  departments  de- 
I'oted  to  this  work. 

The  nuuiuf acturer  has  the  further  task  of  producing  implements 
of  assured  quality.  One  indisputable  service  rendered  the  pur- 
chasing farmer  is  the  reputation  which  careful  attention  to  quality 
has  created  for  certain  lines  or  brands  and  the  manufacturer's  war- 
ranty which  goes  with  the  machine.  A  farmer  would  no  more  order  a 
binder  without  specifying  tl>e  trade  name  or  brand  than  he  would 
order  an  automobile  without  naming  the  make. 

The  manufacturer  must  conform  his  production  to  the  varying 
kinds  of  demand  that  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Geographical  differences  in  agricultural  methods  and  soil  quality 
necessitate  variations  in  the  size^  shape,  hardness,  or  durability  of 
implements.  No  one  plow,  for  example,  would  be  equally  satis- 
faetcwy  for  the  soft  soil  of  New  Jersey  and  the  "  gumbo  "  or  clay 
lands  of  the  South. 

Services  in  the  sale  of  the  implement. — Bringing  the  goods  effec- 
tively and  conveniently  to  the  eye  of  the  buyer,  standing  ready  to 
supply  promptly  demands  varying  seasonally,  extending  credit,  and 
curtailing  freight  charges  are  auxiliary  services  rendered  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  retailer  incident  to  the  sale  of  implements.  In  buying  a 
keg  of  nails  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  farmer 
whether  he  has  seen  the  nails  before  ordering  or  not.  But  before 
purchasing  a  farm  machine  he  desires  not  only  to  inspect  the  ma- 
chine but,  if  possible,  to  see  it  in  operation.  This  desire  is  met  by 
the  retail  dealer,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  implements  and  ma- 
chines on  exhibition  and  in  storage  and  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
them  with  the  occasional  aid  of  experts  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers. 

It  is  the  dealer's  part  also  to  keep  himself  informed  on  new  or  ini- 
proved  methods  and  appliances  and  to  educate  the  farmer  in  their 
use.  In  some  instances,  as  where  competition  is  stronger  or  the  ma- 
chine  is  new  and  quite  intricate,  the  dealer's  task  of  introduction  is 
shared  with  canvassers  or  traveling  salesmen  sent  out  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  seek  orders  from  the  farmers  by  "  personal  approach." 

Spring,  especially  March  and  April,  is  the  heavy  season  for  sales 
of  farm  implements  and  inachiner}'.  The  concentration  of  orders 
resulting  from  this  natural  tendency  to  postpone  purchase  of  equip- 
ment until  just  before  it  is  needed  must  be  anticipated  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  his  schedule  of  production.  Although  some  luanufac- 
turers  attempt  to  distribute  orders  more  evenly  throughout  the  year 
by  various  discount  systems,  the  majority  accept  this  seasonal  varia- 
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tion  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  and  regulate  their  pro- 
duction accordingly. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  intricacy  of  farm  machinery  has 
increased  the  price,  and  that  farming  is  a  seasonal  business  in  which 
most  of  the  expense  occurs  at  one  part  of  the  year,  while  almost  all 
the  income  accrues  at  another  part,  it  is  generally  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  pay  cash  for  his  implement  purchases.  Con- 
sequently, the  retail  dealer  conducts  a  quasi  banking  business  in  sup- 
plying purchasers  of  farm  machinery  credit  for  from  ninety  days  to 
two  years  or  longer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  implement 
business,  with  the  exception  of  sales  by  catalogue  houses,  has  been 
conducted  on  a  credit  basis. 

Most  manufacturers  maintain  branch  houses  or  distributing  stations 
in  different  parts  of  their  sales  territories.  These  are  of  service  to  deal- 
ers and  farmers  in  that  the  portion  of  the  freight  charges  covered  by 
the  trip  from  the  factory  to  the  distributing  point  nearest  the  pur- 
chaser is  on  a  carload  rate,  which  is  cheaper  per  article  than  the  less- 
than-carload-lot  rate  on  separate  articles.  Often,  too,  the  retail  deal- 
er's business  is  large  enough  to  justify  him  in  ordering  carload  lots 
and  thereby  to  effect  a  further  saving  in  freight  charges  for  the 
farmer. 

Services  rendered  after  sale  of  implement. — Although  "  service," 
in  its  broader  sense,  includes  all  the  activities  described  above,  it  has 
generally  a  more  restricted  meaning  in  ordinary  trade  usage.  In  its 
narrower  sense  "  service  "  includes  only  those  aids  and  conveniences 
extended  to  the  farmer  in  setting  up  his  machine,  demonstrating  its 
use,  adjusting  operating  difficulties,  and  keeping  readily  available 
all  necessary  repair  parts  as  well  as  men  to  make  the  repairs. 

Where  the  implement  is  a  machine  rather  than  a  "  tool,"  it  is  likely 
to  be  shipped  from  the  factory  "  knocked  down  "  (in  separate  parts), 
and  the  dealer  or  expert  must  assemble  or  set  it  up  for  the  purchaser, 
drill  him  in  the  operation  of  it,  and  adjust  whatever  initial  operating 
difficulties  occur.  In  some  cases  this  service  is  rendered  by  the  retail 
dealer  alone,  but  where  the  machine  is  new  or  complicated  there  are 
likely  to  be  on  hand  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturer. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  development  of  farm- 
machine  production  has  been  the  manufacture  of  interchangeable 
parts,  the  standardization  of  dimensions  which,  by  making  possible 
an  indefinite  number  of  repairs  through  replacements,  has  doubled 
or  even  tripled  the  life  of  a  machine.  The  supply  of  repair  services 
and  the  sale  of  repair  parts  constitute  an  essential  feature  of  the  im- 
plement trade.  Not  only  must  repair  parts  be  obtainable,  but  they 
must  be  available  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  the  farmer's  ma- 
chine breaks  down  in  the  midst  of  the  harvesting  period,  he  must  have 
the  repair  parts  at  once.    The  loss  of  even  one  or  two  days  may  mean 
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ruin  to  his  crops.  Consequently  the  manufacturer  must  produce  com- 
plete sets  of  repair  parts — even  for  machines  he  may  no  longer  be 
making — ^and  the  retail  dealer  must  keep  in  stock  as  full  a  line  of 
such  parts  as  his  particular  custom  is  likely  to  need. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  repair  services  the  dealers  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  furnish  is  given  by  a  Michigan  dealer,  as 
follows: 

The  dealer  is  called  on  to  adjust  a  gasoline  engine  sold  one,  two,  five,  or  six 
years  ago,  and  finds  the  owner  tries  to  run  it  without  gasoline. 

Or  an  old  separator  does  not  skim  clean  and  he  finds  the  cream  cover  leaks 
(worn  out)  letting  the  cream  Into  the  skim  milk  cover,  or  a  new  machine  does 
not  skim  clean  and  he  finds  the  boy  of  the  family  takes  off  the  timing  bell  and 
adjusts  it  according  to  his  own  notion :  Result  is  the  speed  is  too  slow  and  re- 
quires the  dealer's  attention. 

Because  the  user  can  get  no  one  else  so  promptly,  he  makes  an  apology  for 
it,  and  admits  his  mistake,  and  for  old  times  sake,  and  i)ossible  future  trade, 
he  has  Just  tried  to  start  a  mail-order-house  engine  and  failed,  would  the  dealer 
help  him  out,  and  the  dealer  does. 

The  bull  wheel  comes  from  under  the  binder  In  the  field,  the  dealer  puts  It 
where  it  belongs  and  again  patiently  instructs  the  user  that  it  is  essential 
when  running  a  machine  to  keep  all  bolts  tight. 

The  dealer  is  asked  for  a  gear  wheel  that  **  runs  the  thing  right  next  to  that 
big  bolt  " ;  what  is  the  number?  **  Oh,  the  number  is  worn  off,  you  ought  to  know 
what  it  is,  you  sold  that  machine  to  me  nine  years  ago."  The  dealer  usually 
finds  it  after  much  valuable  time  is  spent  looking  through  his  repair  catalogue. 

Comparison  of  service  rendered  by  manufacturers  and  dealers 
IN  1918  and  in  former  years. — Because  of  the  special  importance  of 
service  in  the  farm-implement  trade,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
investigation  efforts  were  made  to  learn  from  farmers  and  dealers 
the  trend  of  development  in  this  regard  in  recent  years.  In  this 
connection  information  was  obtained  by  mail  or  through  interviews 
by  agents  of  the  Commission.  In  addition  two  sets  of  questionnaires 
were  sent  out— one  to  retail  dealers  and  the  other  to  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  who  were  requested  to  obtain  from  farmers  in  their 
counties  the  data  desired.  About  11,600  of  the  replies  received  from 
dealers  and  1,258  of  those  from  county  agents  were  capable  of  tabu- 
lation. 

Quality. — Question  1  to  dealers  was  as  follows:  "Are  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  furnished  by  manufacturers  in  1918  more 
or  less  satisfactory  to  farmers  than  those  furnished  at  any  other  time 
within  the  last  five  years?" 

The  question  to  the  county  agents  was  effectively  the  same :  "Are 
farm  implements  and  equipment  purchased  in  1918  more  or  less  sat- 
isfactory in  quality  than  those  purchased  at  any  other  time  within 
the  past  five  years?" 
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Eeplies  were  tabulated  in  one  table  as  follows: 


DemleES*  replies. 


Number. 


Intelligible  answers 

Quality  satisfactory  or  better  in  1918. . . 
Quality  unsatisfactory  or  poorer  In  1918 
No  noticeable  change  in  quality 


9,142 

3,644 

3S2 

5,110 


Iier  cent. 


100 
39.8 
4.2 
W.0 


County  agents' 
replies. 


Number. 


1,111 
223 
249 
639 


Per  eent. 


100 
».l 
22.4 

67.5 


The  table  shows  an  apparent  divergence  of  opinion.  Of  the  in- 
telligible replies  from  dealers,  39.8  per  cent  state  that  the  quality  of 
implements  was  better  or  Si\tisfactory  in  1918,  and  only  4.2  per  cent 
considered  the  quality  unsatisfactory  or  poorer.  Yet  only  20.1  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  thought  the  quality  satisfactory  or  better*  while 
a  slightly  larger  number,  22.4  per  cent  thought  it  unsatisfactory  or 
poorer.  Of  course,  the  dealer's  statement  may  be  discounted  because 
of  his  trade  habit  of  speaking  well  of  articles  he  himself  handles, 
or  in  the  sale  of  which  he  is  interested.  The  percentage  of  county 
agents'  replies  expressing  dissatisfaction,  22.4  per  cent,  is  so  nearly 
balanced  by  the  percentage  expressing  satisfaction,  20.1  per  cent,  and 
so  large  a  majority  of  both  dealers'  and  county  agents'  replies  state 
there  has  been  no  noticeable  change,  that  the  likeliest  conclusion  is 
that  there  really  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  quality  of  imple- 
ments in  1918  over  the  preceding  five  years.  If  the  replies  are  consid- 
ered by  geographic  divisions  of  the  United  States,  made  with  refer- 
ence to  similarity  of  agricultural  conditions,  it  appears  that  while  the 
dealers'  replies  maintain  percentages  uniformly  proportionate  to  the 
percentages  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  replies  of  county 
agent  vary  considerably  and  a  larger  percentage  of  complaints  come 
from  the  Southern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  the>e  States 
2r).S  per  cent  of  the  replies  expressed  dissatisfaction  as  against  16.2 
per  cent  expres.sing  satisfaction — a  much  wider  divergence  of  per- 
centages than  in  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  whole  country. 
Since  the  implements  used  in  the  Southern  States  are  comparatively 
simple  and  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  local  manufacturers  who  do  not  make  full  lines,  the  foregoing 
figures  may  indicate  that  the  single  or  small  line  manufacturers 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  raw  material  or  ability  to 
meet  war-time  costs,  and  have  been  forced  to  produce  implements 
of  inferior  quality.  Another  interpretation  of  the  figures  is  that 
manufacturers  give  more  care  and  attention  to  the  trade  of  the  great 
corn  and  grain  States  using  intricate,  high-priced  machines  than  to 
the  supplying  of  the  simpler,  cheaper  implements  demanded  by  the 
southern  farmers. 
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Service  in  settinff  up  mid  demonsfrating  machines, — ^To  de' 
the  variances^  if  any,  between  the  serTices  the  farmer  receives 
the  dealer  and  the  amount  of  aid  given  the  dealer  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  rendering  these  services,  questions  were  inserted  in  both  the 
dealers'  and  county  agents'  schedules.  Question  2  to  county  agents 
was  as  follows: 

Has  there  been  any  change  during  the  last  five  years  in  character  of  service 
by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  respect  to : 

(o)   Setting  up  and  demonstrating;  machines. 
(6)  Adjustinjr  operating  difficulties. 

(c)  Promptness  In  supplying  machines  and  repairs. 

(d)  Credit  facilities. 

The  corresponding  question  to  dealers  as  to  assistance  from  manu- 
facturers was: 

Give  particulars  if  there  has  been  any  chnnge  during  the  last  Ave  years  in  the 
character  of  assistance  given  by  manufacturers  to  dealers  in  respect  to : 
(a>  Setting  up  and  demonstrating  machines. 
(6)  Adjusting  operating  difficulties, 
(c)  Use  of  canvassers. 
id)  Promptness  In  supplying  machines  and  repairs. 

(e)  Time  given  (dealers)  for  payment. 

Separate  tabulations  have  been  made  for  each  subdivision  of  these 
questions.  As  far  as  practicable  the  dealers'  replies  have  in  each  in- 
stance been  treated  in  the  same  table  with  and  parallel  to  the  replies 
of  the  county  agents. 

Beplies  to  the  question  in  regard  to  assistance  in  setting  up  and 
demon stratinc:  machines  were  tabulated  as  follows: 


I  )ealor3' replies. 


Nural>cr. 


CouTity  agpnts' 
replies. 


Nuni]:or. 

I'cri'o.t, 

312 

ir.9 

100.0 
f)4.8 
2y.3 
15.9 

Tntellf  plMo  answers 7, 270 

No  noticefthle  chanfTo 2,«'.2S 

Less  service  received 4/214 

Better  or  satisftictory  service 428 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  29.3  per  cent  of  the  county 
agents'  replies  are  complaints  against  service  received  from  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  setting  up  and  demonstrating  machines,  while 
58  per  cent  of  the  dealers  (*omplain  that  they  have  received  less  as- 
sistance from  manufacturers  in  rendering  this  service.  Since  serv- 
ice to  farmers  from  dealers  did  not  decrease  in  the  same  propoition 
as  did  assistance  from  manufacturer  to  dealer,  it  appears  that  some 
dealers  assumed  at  their  own  expense  the  burden  of  furnishing  this 
service  to  the  farmer.  Over  54.8  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  re- 
port no  noticeable  change,  while  15.9  per  cent  report  better  or  satis- 
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factory  service.  In  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mountain,  Lower  Southern, 
and  West  South  Central  State  groups  the  total  of  county  agents 
replying  "less  service"  is  20.1  per  cent,  while  19.1  per  cent  report 
"better  or  satisfactory  service."  This  might  indicate  that  the  Far 
Western  and  Southern  States,  being  remote  from  manufacturing 
centers  and  for  that  reason  less  accustomed  to  receive  or  demand  a 
great  amount  of  service,  have  naturally  less  complaint  than  the 
corn  and  grain  States  where  more  service  is  customary.  Moreover, 
the  farm  implements  used  in  the  Southern  States  are  relatively 
simple  and  easy  to  operate,  and,  therefore,  require  less  expert  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  and  demonstrating. 

Service  in  adjvsting  operating  difficulties, — The  joint  tabulation  of 
answers  to  this  question  (see  above)  was  as  follows: 


Intelligible  answers 

No  noticeable  change 

Less  service  received 

Better  or  satisfactory  service 


Dealers'  replies. 


Number. 


6,578 

2,447 
1,165 


Per  cent. 


100 
3o.2 
43.9 
20.8 


County  agents' 
replies. 


Number. 


1,070 
600 
290 
190 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
55.1 
27.1 
17.8 


Wliile  27.1  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  report  less  service  received 
from  dealer  and  manufacturer,  43.9  per  cent  of  the  dealers  report 
less  assistance  from  manufacturers,  indicating  a  tendency  on  the 
manufacturer's  part  to  transfer  the  service  to  the  retail  dealer. 
Analysis  of  county  agents'  replies  by  State  groups  shows  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Mountain,  Lower  Southern,  and  West  South  Central 
groups  a  total  of  20.3  per  cent  answering  "less  service"  and  17  per 
cent  answering  "better  or  satisfactory  service,"  as  against  27.1  per 
cent  and  17.8  per  cent  for  the  whole  country. 

Promptness  in  supplying  machines  and  repairs. — Complaints  on 
this  subject,  from  both  farmer  and  dealer,  were  more  numerous  than 
on  any  other. 


Intelligible  answers 

No  noticeable  change 

Less  serWce  received 

Better  or  satisfactory  service - 


Dealers' replies. 


Number. 


8,443 
1,019 
4,523 
2,901 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
12.1 
53.6 
34.3 


County  agents' 
replies. 


Number. 


1,132 
208 
770 
154 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
18.4 
68.0 
13.6 


Unlike  the  replies  to  the  previous  two  questions,  here  the  large  per- 
centage of  complaints  in  reply  to  this  question  are  from  farmers, 
some  68  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  reporting  "less  service"  as 
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against  58.6  per  cent  of  dealers  so  reporting.    This  divergence  ^ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of  county  agents  replied' 
"no  noticeable  change"  than  did  "better  or  satisfactory  service," 
whereas  the  opposite  was  true  in  the  replies  of  the  dealers. 

Credit  facilities. — Comparative  tabulations  of  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  credit  facilities  were  as  follows: 


Intelligible  answers 

No  noticeable  change 

I«ess  servioe— sborter  time  or  cash . 

Better  service 

Good  or  adequate  facilities 


Dealers'  replies: 
Credit  facilities 
from  manufac- 
turers to  dealers. 


County  agents'  re- 
plies: Credit  ladl- 
ities  fromdealen 
tol^trmers. 


Number. 


7,309 

1,796 

5,507 

6 


Per  cent. 


100.0 

24.3 

75.6 

.1 


Number. 


1,125 

399 

498 

54 

174 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
35.5 
44.3 

4.8 
15.4 


It  will  be  noted  that  75.6  per  cent  of  the  dealers'  replies  report 
"  less  credit "  received  by  them  from  manufacturers,  while  only  44.3 
per  cent  of  the  county  agents  report  less  credit  from  dealers  to 
farmers.  Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  transfer  the 
incidence  of  service  frcMn  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  dealer.  It 
may  be  that  manufacturers,  being  organized  and  few  in  number, 
are  in  a  position  to  pursue  a  uniform  policy  of  lessening  credit  to 
dealers,  while  the  latter  are  often  forced  to  extend  credit  to  farmers 
or  lose  trade  to  other  dealers  who  will. 

Are  farmers  demanding  more  or  less  service? — ^This  question  was 
put  to  dealers  only.    Replies  were  tabulated  as  follows: 


Intelligible  replies 

No  noticeable  change 

More  service 

Less  service 


Number. 

Percent. 

6,948 
3,179 
2,403 
1,366 

100.00 
45.75 
34.50 
19.66 

Of  the  dealers  replying  "more  service"  30.5  per  cent  specified  har- 
vesting machines  or  machines  propelled  by  gasoline  engines  (not 
including  tractors)  as  types  on  which  extra  services  were  being 
demanded.  Delivery  on  the  farm  was  named  by  8.1  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  as  an  additional  service  asked  by  the  farmer.  Of  the 
dealers  replying  "less  service"  10.7  per  cent  said  that  the  diminishing 
demand  was  due  to  the  farmers'  better  education,  while  about  1  per 
cent  attributed  it  to  greater  simplicity  of  machines. 

Incidence  of  Service. — Analysis  of  the  foregoing  tablas  shows  a 
consistent  tendency  toward  the  transfer  of  service  maintenance  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  dealer.    Whether  this  is  the  result  of 
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deliberate  policy  on  the  manufacturer's  part-  and  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  lower  bis  prices  on  implements  to  dealers  to  cover  the  service 
expense  he  is  transferring  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  tliat  the  manufacturer  has  suffered  from  a  shortage  of 
service  experts  during  the  war.  Furtliermore,  service  has  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  a  means  of  meeting  competition,  and  it  may  be  that 
with  the  lessening  intensity  of  competition  among  manufacturers, 
the  necessity  for  service  as  a  means  of  getting  the  trade  of  the  farmer 
or  retail  dealer  has  been  removed. 

The  service  rendered  in  marketing  farm  equipment  is  expensive, 
and  the  manufacturer,  because  of  the  greater  working  capital  it 
necessitates,  has  probably  been  the  chief  burden  bearer,  even  though 
this  cost  to  him  is  included  in  the  price  made  on  the  machines. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  has  in  operation  in  some  locali- 
ties a  plan  whereby  no  services  are  rendered  except  upon  special 
written  request  submitted  by  the  dealer  to  the  company's  branch 
house.  This  request,  in  effect,  constitutes  a  contract  on  the  dealer's 
part.  He  agrees  to  visit  the  farmer  i*equesting  service,  inspect  the 
machine,  and  report  to  the  Harvester  Co.  what  he  thinks  is  the 
trouble.  He  further  agrees  to  pay  the  company's  branch  house 
60  cents  per  hour  for  the  service  of  an  expert,  reimbursing  himself 
by  collection  from  the  farmer  if  he  can.  The  company  makes  no 
charge,  of  course,  for  expert  services  necessitated  through  failure 
of  its  warranty. 

This  ''  request  for  expert "  system  is  apparently  a  new  departure 
and  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  transfer  the  immediate  incidence  of  ex- 
pense from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  dealer  and  ultimately  to 
the  farmer.  A  letter  of  February  23,  1918,  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
branch  house,  accompanying  the  announcement  of  this  plan,  con- 
tains the  following  advice  to  retail  dealers: 

*  *  *  We  earnestly  reconiineml  that  in  addition  to  our  charge  you  add 
a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  tlie  expense  of  j'our  trip  to  tlio  machine,  as  it 
will  be  our  wish  that  you  take  the  expert  to  the  machine,  render  friendly  as- 
sistance in  making  the  necessary  repairs  or  adjustments,  and  for  this  trip  you 
should  have  proper  compensation. 

♦  ♦  ♦  We  would  also  stronjdy  advise  that  you  make  a  reasonable  charge 
for  all  work  of  this  kind  done  by  yourself  without  the  assistance  of  our  expert 
*     '>     ^-     unless  it  is  a  new  machine  on  which  the  warranty  has  not  expired. 

Another  system  for  reducing  or  transferring  service  expense  is 
the  nonservice  contract  introduced  in  the  1916-17  season  bv  a  Wis- 
consin  company.  Dealers  may  undertake  either  this  new  type  con- 
tract or  the  regular  service  typie  except  that  only  those  who  buy  a 
carload  or  more  of  goods  are  allowed  to  make  the  "  nonservice " 
contract.  Under  this  contract,  in  consideration  of  the  dealer  making 
no  request  for  aid  in  installing,  repairing,  selling,  advertising,  or 
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collecting,  certain  fecial  discounts  are  allowed  him  by  the  com- 
pany— 2  per  cent  for  quantity,  3  per  cent  for  transportation,  2  per 
cent  for  branch  expense,  3  per  cent  for  no  service  rendered,  2  per 
cent  for  early  payment,  and  8  per  cent  for  excessiTe  selling  ex- 
pense— all  of  which,  added  to  the  regular  5  per  cent  cash  discount, 
totals  a  possible  20  per  cent  off  the  invoice  price  named  in  the  con- 
tract, as  against  5  per  cent  off  as  the  best  price  under  the  service 
contract.  Under  this  nonsesrvice  contract  the  company  will  furnish 
expert  service  upon  request,  but  a  charge  of  $10  per  trip  or  $15  per 
day  is  made  unless  there  is  some  failure  of  warranty.  Thus  the  al- 
nK>st  unlimited  service  which  the  dealer  can  ask  under  the  ordinary 
service  contract  is  greatly  restricted  under  the  new  form. 

In  view  of  the  increased  salaries  and  expenses  of  experts  and  the 
cost  of  service  in  general,  it  is  natural  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  or  distribute  the  burden  of  service  maintenance. 

There  is  economic  opinion,  too,  that  each  article  or  activity  of  an 
industry  which  goes  to  the  consumer  should  "  pay  its  own  way  "  in 
the  sense  of  bringing  in  a  direct  income  proportionate  to  its  cost.  If 
the  expense  of  service  is  not  really  borne  by  the  manufacturer,  but 
is  included  in  the  price  for  farm  equipment,  the  effect  is  to  place  a 
burden  upon  the  efficient,  intelligent  farmer  who  performs  his  own 
service  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  self-reliant  one  who  must  depend 
upon  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer. 


Chapter  II. 

PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

1914-1918. 


Section  1. — ^Introdaction. 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  Commission  in  the  present  investigation 
was  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm 
implements  had  risen  in  recent  years.  For  this  purpose  the  Commis- 
sion obtained,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, detailed  schedules  compiled  by  that  department's  county 
agents,  showing  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  implements  dur- 
ing the  years  1914  to  1918,  inclusive. 

The  number  of  schedules  received  from  the  county  agents  was 
1,323.  Many  of  the  schedules  were  incomplete,  and  361  had  to  be  dis- 
carded. This  left  962  schedules  that  contained  comparable  prices  for 
each  of  the  five  years  covered.  Each  of  these  schedules  covered  one 
county.  The  complete  schedules  were  tabulated,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  the  tables  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter.^ 

The  schedules  called  for  prices  paid  in  cash  or  on  a  cash  basis  for 
the  various  sizes  of  26  farm  implements,  including  barbed  wire, 
stationary  gasoline  engines,  wagons,  and  plowshares. 

Schedules  were  received  from  county  agents  in  every  State  in 
the  United  States.  They  therefore  reflect  conditions  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

The  tabulation  of  the  prices  of  each  size  of  the  different  imple- 
ments showed  that  there  was  generally  one  particular  size  that  was 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  size.  'For  example, 
there  were  712  schedules  covering  prices  of  the  two-section  48  to 
80  tooth  size  of  spike-tooth  harrows,  while  there  were  only  269  re- 
ports covering  the  next  most  used  size. 

The  price  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  made  by  selecting  the 
size  of  each  implement  covered  by  the  greatest  number  of  reports. 
By  this  method  it  was  possible  to  select  the  most  representative 
size  of  each  implement  for  which  prices  are  given. 

Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  increases  in  percentages  for  all 
sizes  of  each  implement.  The  average  price  for  all  sizes  of  an 
implement  would  be  of  little  value,  especially  of  an  implement  with 
a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  great  differences  in  the  prices  of  the 

1  Prices  paid  and  received  by  dealers  In  1916  and  1018  were  also  obtained  bjr  the 
Commission  directly  from  retail  dealers.  These  figures  were  secured  primarily  for' the 
purpose  of  computing  the  gross  profits  of  retail  dealers,  but  they  have  also  been  fiscd 
In  showing  the  delivered  cost  of  implements  to  dealers  and  the  prices  received  by  dealers 
for  implements  in  the  two  years  named.     (See  Chap.  V.) 
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various  sizes.  It  is  therefore  not  feasible  to  give  the  average  prices 
for  all  sizes  of  each  implement.  It  is  nevertheless  of  interest  to 
show  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is  possible  to  do 
this  by  the  use  of  percentages.  Index  numbers  are  used  also  to 
indicate  the  increases  in  prices  for  all  sizes  of  implements. 

For  the  28  most  used  sizes  of  the  26  implements  covered  tho 
average  percentage  of  increase  was  75  per  cent  in  1918  as  com- 
pared with  1914.  For  all  sizes  of  the  26  implements  the  average 
percentage  of  increase  was  73  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter  the  extent  of  the  in- 
creases in  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  different  farm  imple- 
ments are  given.  The  causes  of  these  increases  are  shown  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  the  report. 

Section  2. — ^Increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  im- 
plements, 1918  over  1914. 

Tables  were  prepared  showing  the  total  increases  in  prices  during 
the  five-year  period  covered  by  the  county  agent's  schedules. 

Increase  in  prices  of  most  used  sizes. — The  following  table 
shows  the  prices  of  the  most  used  sizes  of  implements  for  1914  and 
for  1918,  and  also  the  increase  of  prices  in  dollars  and  in  percentages 
during  this  five-year  period : 

Table  12. — Increase  in  average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  most  used  sizes 

of  farm  im/plements,  1918  over  lOl'f. 


Implement.! 


Stationary  gasoline  engines,  1  ^horsei>ower 

Manure  spreaders,  70-bushel 

Plowshares,  14-lnch,  steel 

Side-delivery  hay  rakes : 

Disk  drills,  12  tubes 

Farm  wagons,  2-horse 

Grain  binders,  6-foot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-hor8e,  6-foot 

Corn  binders 

Engine  gang  plows,  self-lift,  three  bottom,  14-inch,  steel 
Com  and  cotton  planters,  2-row,  check 


Spring-tooth  harrow,  2-section  (10-18  teeth) , 
Hoe  drills,  8  tubes 


Dump  hay  rakes,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Hav  tedders,  8-fork 

Walking  plows.  14-indi, steel 

Sulky  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Walking  plows,  12-inch, steel 

Walking  cultivators,  6-shovel 

Horse  gang  plows,  two- bottom,  12-inch, steel 

Sinslediskharro  ws,  15-inch.  12-di&k 

RiaingcultIvators,2*ow,  I2-shovel 

Spike-tooth  harrows,  2-section  ( 4&-80  teeth) . . 

Riding  cultivators,  l-row,  6-shovel 

Doub^  disk  harrows,  16-inch,  20-disk 

Barbed  wire,  cattle,  galvanited,  per  reel 

Plowshares,  12-inch,  chilled 


1914 
prices. 


$43.63 

118.84 

2.93 

59.90 

85.38 

69.14 

131.28 

66.73 

47.56 

126.55 

125.20 

41.96 

17.07 

68.83 

27.51 

39.44 

15.01 

42.06 

13.16 

7.35 

64.88 

31.39 

55.39 

12.90 

31.72 

49.74 

3.05 

.81 


Average  per  cent. 


1918 
prices. 


866.19 

190. 38 

4.77 

98.84 

143.02 

116.06 

227.06 

115.49 

82.54 

221.20 

219.72 

74.30 

30.26 

122.08 

48:94 

70.94 

27.22 

77.33 

24.40 

13.64 

120. f 8 

58.47 

103.93 

24.25 

59.73 

95.86 

5.89 

1.57 


Increase  1918  over 
1914. 


Amount. 


122.56 
71.54 

1.84 
38.94 
57.64 
46.92 
95.78 
48.76 
34.98 
94.65 
94.52 
32.34 
13.19 
53.25 
21.43 
31.50 
12.21 
35.27 
11.24 

6.29 
55.80 
27.08 
48.54 
11.35 
28.01 
46.12 

2.84 
.76 


Percent. 


52 
60 
63 
65 
68 
68 
73 
73 
74 
75 
76 
7T 
77 
77 
78 
80 
81 
84 
85 
86 
86 
86 
88 
88 
88 
93 
93 
04 
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I  Include?  two  sizes  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows,  thus  making  28  sizes  of  the  26 
implements. 
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The  implements  are  arranged  in  the  table  according  to  the  per 
cent  of  Increase  of  191S  over  1914. 

The  smallest  percentage  of  increase  was  52  per  cent  for  1^-horse- 
power  stationary  gasoUne  engines,  and  the  greatest  percentage  of 
increase  was  M  per  cent  for  the  12-inch  chilled  plowshares^  The 
average  percentage  of  increase  for  all  the  implements  included  in 
the  table  was  75  per  c^it  Most  of  the  fai^er-pnced  implements 
are  at  or  below  this  average  percentage,  although  the  2-bottoni 
12-iRch  steel  horse  gang  plow  and  the  2-row  12-sbovel  riding  culti- 
vator increased  considerably  more  than  the  average,  or  86  per  cent 
and  88  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  figures  that  were  doubtless  considered  by  the  purchaser  ot 
farm  implements  as  more  important  than  percentages  of  incrcease 
were  the  actual  increases  in  dollars.  These  increases  in  manv  cases 
amounted  to  close  to  $100.  For  example,  the  6-foot  grain  binder 
increased  from  an  average  price  of  $131.28  in  1914  to  $227.06  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $^5.78.  The  com  binder  increased  from  $126.55 
in  1014  to  $221.20  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $94.65.  The  3-bottom  14- 
inch  steel  engine  gang  plow  increased  from  $125.20  in  1914  to  $219.72 
in  1918,  an  increase  of  $94.52. 

The  70-bushel  manure  spreader,  the  only  other  implement  selling 
for  over  $100  in  1914,  did  not  increase  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
three  implements  just  cited.  This  size  of  spreader  increased  from 
$118.84  in  1914  to  $190.38  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $71.54. 

Several  of  the  other  implements  increased  more  than  $50  each 
during  the  five-year  period.  The  12-tube  disk  drills  increased  from 
$85.38  in  1914  to  $143.02  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $57.64.  The  2-bottom 
12-inch  steel  horse  gang  plow  increased  from  $64.88  in  1914  to 
$120.68  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $55.80.  The  8-tube  hoe  driU  increasea 
from  $68.83  in  1914  to  $122.08  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $53.25. 

Of  the  remaining  implements,  4  increased  more  than  $40  but  less 
than  $50 ;  5  increased  more  than  $30  but  less  than  $40 ;  4  increased 
more  than  $20  but  less  than  $30 ;  4  increased  more  than  $10  but  less 
than  $20;  and  4  increased  less  than  $10.  Of  this  last  group,  how- 
ever, 3  of  the  articles  are  not,  properly  speaking,  implements,  2 
of  them  being  plowshares  and  the  other  barbed  wire.  Only  1  im- 
plement increased  less  than  $10  during  the  five-year  period,  namely, 
the  5-shovel  walking  cultivator,  which  increased  from  $7.35  in  1914 
to  $13.64  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $6.29. 
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Xncr£asb  IX  PRicEd  OF  ALL  SIZES. — The  increases  in  the  percentages 
for  all  sizes  of  implements  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  13. — Percentage  of  increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  aU 

sizes  of  farm  implements,  1918  over  191Ii. 


Iinpiciuciit. 


Statianarr  pMoliiw  engines 

Haaore  spr^Mlers , 

Sfde-delivcFy  hay  nkes 

Fftkvm  wtt^noA , 

Diafc  drills 

Plowshares., , 

Fji^iie  R2>m;  ptowB 

Grain  binders , 

Moirers , 

Hoe  drills 

Haj  loaders 

Com  biaders 

Com  and  eotton  rrianters. . , 
SpdofKooth  Imrrows 


Per  cent 

increase 

1918  over 

1»14. 


43 

61 
65 
68 
69 
70 
70 
71 
73 
74 
74 
75 
76 
76 


Inxplemenf. 


Dump  hay  rates 

Hay  tedders , 

WMkine  rrfows , 

SiBi^le  msk  harrows , 

Sulky  plows , 

Walkin<ar  cultivators , 

Spike-tooth  harrows 

Herse  gang  plows , 

Double  disk  harrows 

Rtdin?  cultivators,  V-row 

Barbed  wire 

Riding  cultivatOT??,  S-row 

Average , 


Per  cent 

increase 

1918  over 

1914. 


80 
80 
84 
84 
85 
86 
87 
87 
88 
80 
91 
Off 


TJ 


The  above  table  shows  an  average  increase  of  73  per  cent  for  all 
sizes  of  implements,  as  compared  with  the  average  increase  of  75  per 
cent  for  the  most-used  sizes  of  the  same  implements,  as  shown  in 
Table  12.  This  lower  percentage  for  all  sizes  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  lessrused  sizes  of  implements  increased  a  smaller  per- 
centage than  did  the  most-used  sizes,  which,  of  course,  had  the  eiFect 
of  making  the  percentage  of  increase  smaller  for  all  sizes  than  for 
the  most-used  sizes. 

In  some  e^ses,  however,  the  increase  for  the  less-used  sizes  was 
greater  than  that  for  the  most-used  sizes,  thus  making  the  increase 
for  all  sizes  greater  than  the  increase  for  the  most-used  sizes  in  these 
particular  cases. 

The  percentages  of  increase  shown  in  the  table  above  for  all  sizes 
of  implements  range  from  43  per  cent  for  stationary  gasoline  engines 
to  95  per  cent  for  two-row  riding  cultivators.  Most  of  the  other  im- 
plements show  percentages  of  increases  not  greatly  diflFerent  from  the 
increases  shown  for  the  most-used  sizes  of  the  corresponding  imple- 
ments in  Table  12,  above. 

Section  3. — Increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  im- 
plements, 1914  to  1918,  by  years. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  total  price  increases  for  the  five-year 
period,  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  were  given.  In  this  section  the  in- 
creases from  year  to  year  are  shown. 
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•  Increase  in  prices  of  most-used  sizes. — The  following  table  shows 
the  prices  of  the  most-used  sizes  for  each  year  from  1914  to  1918, 
inclusive : 

Table  14. — Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  most^used  sizes  of  farm 

implementSf  1914-1918. 


Implement.! 


1914 


1915 


Stationary  gasoline  engine*?,  1  J-horsepower 

Manure  spreaders,  70-bushel 

riowshares,  14-inch,  steel 

Side-delivery  ha v  rakes 

Disk  drills,  i2  tubes 

Farm  wagons,  2-horse 

Grain  binders,  6-foot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-horse,  5-foot 

C«wTi  binders 

Engine  rang  plows,  self-lift.  three>bottom,  144nch,  steel 

Com  ana  ootion  planters,  2-row,  check 

Spring-tooth  barrows,  2-section  (10-18  teeth) 

Hoe  arills,  8  tubes 

Dump  hay  rakes,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Hay  tedders,  8-fork 

Walking  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Sulky  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Walking  plows,  12-inch,  steel 

Walking  cultivators,  6-shovel 

Horse  gang  plows,  two-bottom.  12-lnch,  steel 

Single  disk  narrows,  16-lnch,  12-disk 

Riaing  cultivators,  2-row,  12-shovel 

Spike-tooth  harrows.  2-section  (48-so  teeth) 

Riding  cultivators,  (>-shovel,  1-row 

Double  disk  harrows,  IG-inch,  20-disk 

Barbed  wire,  per  reel 

Plowshares,  12-lnch,  chilled 


$43.^3 

118.  R> 

2.93 

59.90 

85.38 

69.14 

131.28 

66.73 

47.56 

126.55 

125.20 

41.96 

17.07 

68.83 

27.51 

39.44 

15.01 

42.06 

13.16 

7.35 

04.88 

31.39 

55.39 

12.90 

31.72 

49.74 

3.05 

.81 


$44. 46 

120.42 

2.97 

60.88 

86.71 

70.89 

133.37 

67.78 

48.43 

129.05 

130.15 

42.95 

17.36 

71.11 

28.03 

39.88 

15.34 

42.98 

13.55 

7.58 

66. 06 

31.96 

56.44 

13.32 

32.42 

51.28 

3.26 

.83 


1916 


I 


1917 


147. 15 

125.74 

8.17 

64.61 

92.04 

76.87 

140.37 

71.05 

51.26 

135.76 

138.24 

45.86 

18.47 

76.13 

29.81 

42.65 

16.36 

46.77 

14.79 

S.33 

71.09 

34.47 

60.89 

14.31 

35.05 

66.37 

3.79 

.91 


S54.90 

150.72 

3.96 

77.37 

111.38 
90.26 

166.24 
86.90 
61.65 

162.76 

169.23 
56.20 
23.20 
04.23 
35.81 
62.69 
».39 
58.05 
18.35 
10.29 
88.92 
43.90 
74.81 
17.98 
42.98 
72.31 
4.87 
1.17 


1918 


666.19 

190.38 

4.77 

143.02 

116.06 

227.06 

115.49 

82.54 

221.20 

219.72 

74.30 

30.26 

122.08 

48.94 

70.94 

27.22 

77.33 

24.40 

13.64 

120.68 

58.47 

103.93 

24. 2S 

59.73 

95.86 

5. 89 

1.57 


1  Includes  two  siics  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows,  thus  making  2^  sizes  of  the  26  imple- 
ments. 


The  table  shows  that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  Jthe  prices  of 
implements  in  1915,  a  somewhat  larger  increase  in  1916,  a  quite 
extensive  increase  in  1917,  and  a  very  large  increase  in  1918.  These 
successive  increases  made  the  1918  prices  very  much  higher  than  the 
1914  prices. 

Inerrase  in  dolhirs, — The  amounts  of  the  increases  in  dollars  for 
each  year  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  15. — IncreaHc  in  doUarn  in  the  average  pricen  paid  hy  farmers  for  the 
most  used  sizes  of  farm  implements,  lOUf-lOiH.  ft//  i/rar-^. 


Implement. 


Increase, 
1915 
over 
1914. 


Stationary  gasoline  engines,  1  J-horsepower 

Manure  spreaders,  70-bushel 

Plowshares,  14-inch ,  steel 

Side-deliverv  hav  rakes 

Disk  drills,  12  tubes 

Farm  wagons,  2-horse 

Grain  binders,  6-foot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-horse,  5-foot 

Com  binders 

Engine  gang  plows,  self-lift,  three-bottom,  14-inch^  steel 
Ck)m  and  ootion  planters,  2-row,  check 


SO.  .83 
1. 58 

.04 

.98 
1.33 
1.75 
2.09 
1.05 

.87 
2.50 
4.95 

.99 


Incrense, 

Incrense, 

Increase, 

1916 

1917 

1918 

over 

over 

over 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

82. 69 

J7.75 

$11.29 

5.32 

24.98 

30.66 

.20 

.81 

.79 

3.73 

12.76 

21.47 

6.:« 

19.34 

31.64 

5.98 

13.39 

25.80 

7.00 

21.87 

61.82 

4.17 

14.95 

26.59 

2.83 

10.39 

20.89 

6.71 

27.00 

58.44 

8.09 

30.99 

50.49 

2.91 

10.34 

18.10 

1  Includes  two  sizes  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows,  thus  making  2s  sizes  of  the  26  imple- 
ments. 
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Tabt^  15. — Increase  in  dollars  in  the  average  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  the 
most  used  sizes  of  farm  implements,  19H-i918,  hy  'years — Continued. 


Implement. 


Spring-tooth  harrows,  2-5«ction  (10-18  teeth) . 

aoe  drlUs,  8  tubes 

Damp  hay  rakes ,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Hay  tedders,  8-fork 

Walkine  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Sulky  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Walking  plows,  12-inch,  steel 

Walking  cultivators,  5-shovel 

Horse  gang  ptows,  two-bottom,  12-inch,  steel 

Single  disk  harrows,  15-inch,  12-disk 

Riding  cultivators,  3-row,  12-shovel 

Spike-tooth  harrows.  2-section  (48-80  teeth)... 

ITiding  cultivators,  o-shovel.  l-row 

Double  disk  harrows,  16-incn,  20-disk 

Barbed  wire,  galvaniied.  cattle,  per  reel 

Plowshares ,  i2-inch ,  chilled 


Increase, 

Increase, 

1915 

1916 

over 

over 

1914. 

1915. 

Increase,  Increase, 
1916  1918 


over 
1916. 


over 
1917. 


S4.73 
18.10 

6.00 
10.04 

4.03 
12.18 

3.56 

1.96 
17.83 

9.43 
13.92 

3.62 

7.93 
15.94 

1.08 
.26 


17.06 
27.85 
13.13 
18.25 

6.83 
18.38 

6.05 

3.35 
31.76 
14.57 
29.12 

6.32 
16.75 
23.55 

1.02 
.40 


The  increases  in  prices  in  1915  ranged  from  2  cents  for  the  1-2- 
inch  chilled  plowshares  to  $4.95  for  the  3-bottom  14-incb  steel  en- 
gine gang  plows.  The  increase  for  most  of  the  implements— 17  of 
them — ^was  less  than  $1,  and  was  over  $2  in  only  4  cases,  including 
the  engine  gang  plow. 

The  increases  in  1916  ranged  from  8  cents  for  the  12-inch,  chilled 
plowshares  to  $8.09  for  the  engine  gang  plows.  These  two  items 
had  showed  the  smallest  and  largest  increase  in  1915  also.  The  in- 
crease in  1916  was  less  than  $1  in  very  few  cases — 5  only.  It  was 
between  $2  and  $5  in  10  cases  and  over  $5  in  9  cases. 

In  1917  the  smallest  and  largest  increases  were  again  on  chilled 
plowshares  and  engine  gang  plows,  the  increases  being  $0.26  and 
$30.99,  respectively.  The  two  plowshares  shown  in  the  table  were 
the  only  items  showing  increases  of  less  than  $1  in  1917.  In  4  cases 
the  increase  was  between  $5  and  $10,  in  12  cases  it  was  between  $10 
and  $20,  and  in  4  cases  it  was  over  $20. 

In  1918  the  smallest  increase  was  again  on  the  chilled  plowshares, 
but  the  largest  increase  was  on  6-foot  grain  binders,  the  increases 
!  being  $0.40  and  $61.82,  respectively.  The  engine  gang  plows  that 
had  shown  the  largest  increases  in  the  three  preceding  years  in- 
creased $50.49  in  1918,  but  were  exceeded  in  the  latter  year,  not  only 
by  the  grain  binder,  but  also  by  the  com  binder,  which  increased 
$58.44. 

In  1918  there  were  only  4  cases  of  increases  of  less  than  $5.  In  4 
cases  there  were  increases  of  between  $5  and  $10.  In  7  cases  there 
were  increases  of  between  $10  and  $20,  in  7  cases  increases  of  between 
$20  and  $30,  in  3  cases  increases  of  between  $30  and  $40,  and  in  3 
ca.ses  increases  of  more  than  $50. 

143559'— 20 6 
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The  table  shows  that  most  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  farm 
impl^nents  occurred  after  1916,  and  that  much  the  largest  increase 
took  place  in  1918,  except  in  the  cases  of  14-inch  steel  plowsiiares 
and  galvanized  barbed  wire,  the  greatest  increases  for  these  two 
items  occurring  in  1917«  In  the  case  of  every  other  implement  the 
increase  in  dollars  of  1918  over  1917  was  more  than  half  of  the  total 
increase  for  the  five-year  period.  In  other  words,  the  1918  in- 
creases in  dollars  were  greater  tiian  the  combined  increases  of  the 
preceding  three  years. 

Increase  in  percentages. — The  preceding  tables  showed  the  prices 
of  the  most-used  sizes  of  the  implements  and  the  increase  in  dollars 
for  each  of  the  years.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  same  eiiSes 
of  implements  the  ina:«ases  in  percentages: 

Table  16. — Percentaffe  of  increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  ^y  farmers  for  the 
most  used  sixes  of  farm  implementSy  1914-1918,  iby  years. 


Implement.' 


P*r  cmt 

increase, 

1015 

over 

1914. 


Stationary  gasoline  engines,  IHumepower 

ICanure  spreaders,  TO-bushel 

Plowshares,  14*inch.  steel 

Side-delivery  ha vrakes 

DUk  drills,  12  tubes 

Farm  WBRons,  2-hor9e 

Grain  binders,  6-foot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-horse,  5-foot 

Com  binders 

Engine  gang  plows,  self-lift,  three-bottom,  144nch,  steeL 

Com  and  ootwn  planters,  2-tow 

Spring-tooth  harrows,  2-sectLon  (10-18  tooth) 

Hoedrills,8tubes 

Dump  hayrakes,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Hay  tedders,  ^fork 

Walking  plows.  14-inch,  steel 

Sulky  plows,  l4-inch,  steel 

Walking  pk>ws,  124nch,8teel 

Walking  cultivators,  S^novel 

Horse  gang  plows,  two-bottom ,  12-inch ,  steel 

Sinffle^iisk  harrows,  16-inch,  12-disk 

Riolng  cultivators,  2-row,  13-shovel 

Spiketooth  harrows,  24eetioii(  48-80  tooth) 

Riding  cultivators,  6-8hoveL  1-row 

Doubi»Klisk  harrows,  16-inai,  30-disk 

Barbed  wire,  galvanised,  cattle,  per  reel 

Ptowshares,  124nch,  cfaiUed 

Average........ 


1.9 
1.3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.6 
2.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
2.0 
4.0 
2.4 
1.7 
8.3 
1.9 
1.1 
2.2 
2.2 
3.0 
8.1 
1.8 
1.8 
1.0 
3.8 
2.2 
8.1 
6.9 
2.5 


2.2 


Percent 

increase, 

1916 

over 

1015. 


6.1 
4.4 

6.7 
6.1 
6.1 
8.4 
5.2 
6.2 
5.8 
5.2 
6.2 
6.8 
6.4 
7.1 
6.4 
6.9 
6.6 
6.8 
9.2 
9.9 
7.6 
7.9 
7.9 
7.4 
8.1 
9.9 
16.3 
9.6 


Percent 

increase, 

1917 

over 

1916. 


16.4 
19.9 
25.6 
19.7 
2L0 
17.4 
17.7 
20.8 
90.3 
19.9 
22.4 
22.6 
25.6 
28.8 
20.1 
28.5 
24.6 
26.0 
24.1 
38.5 
25.1 
27.4 
22.9 
26.8 
22.6 
28.3 
28.5 
88.6 


6.6 


21.6 


Percent 

increase, 

1918 

over 

1917. 


aa6 

26.3 
19.8 
27.7 
2S.4 
2S.6 
37.4 
32.9 
33.9 
35.9 
29.8 
82.2 
30.4 
29.'6 
36.7 
34.6 
33.5 
81.2 
33.0 
82.^ 
35.7 
83.2 
38.9 
35.2 
39.0 

t6 
9 
84.? 


32.0 


1  Includes  two  sizes  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows*  thus  making  28  sizes  of  the  26  imple- 
ments. 

The  above  table  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  of  each  year  over 
the  preceding  year. 

The  implements  in  the  table  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  average  percentage  of  increase  for  all  the  implements  was 
2.2  per  cent  in  1915,  6.6  per  cent  in  1916,  21.6  per  cent  in  1917,  and  32 
per  cent  in  1918. 
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Thb  lowest  percentage  of  increase  for  any  implement  in  1915  was 
1.1  per  cent  on  the  8-f(Mrk  hay  tedder,  and  the  greatest  increase  was 
6.9  per  cent  on  the  barbed  wire. 

The  lowest  percentage  of  increase  in  1916  was  4.4  per  cent  on  the 
manure  spreader,  and  the  greatest  was  16.3  per  cent  on  the  barbed 
wire. 

In  1917  the  lowest  percentage  of  increase  was  16.4  per  cent  on  the 
stationary  gasoline  engine,  and  the  greatest  was  28.6  per  cent  on  the 
chilled  plowshare. 

In  1918  the  lowest  perc^itage  of  increase  was  19.8  per  cent  on  the 
14-inch  steel  plowshare,  and  the  greatest  was  39  per  cent  on  the 
6-shovel  riding  cultivator. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  implements  within 
certain  percentage  groups  for  each  of  the  years  covered : 


Per  cent  group. 

Number  of  Implements  in  each  per  cent 
group. 

1916  over 
1914. 

191«  over 
1915. 

1917  over 
1910. 

1918  ov«r 
1917. 

UnderS 

27 

1 

1 

20 

1 

5-10 

' 

10-» 

6 
22 

1 

2(M8 

8 

3^^ 

19 

1 

Total 

28 

28 

28                 2R 

The  above  tabulation  shows  that  27  of  the  28  implements  increased 
less  than  5  per  cent  in  1915;  that  26  of  the  implements  increased 
between  5  and  10  per  cent  in  1916;  that  22  of  them  increased  between 
20  and  30  per  cent  in  1917 ;  and  that  19  of  them  inoreased  between  30 
and  39  per  c^it  in  1918. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  for  the  increases  of 
one  year  over  another  year  during  a  period  of  years  the  percentages 
of  increase  are  not  as  reliable  for  comparative  purposes  as  are  the 
increases  in  dinars.  This  iu4ses  from  the  fact  that  the  percentages 
of  increase  in  each  year  after  the  first  year  are  figured  upon  a  higher 
base  than  was  the  percentage  of  the  preceding  year,  and  ax>e  there- 
:fore  relative,  while  the  increase  in  dollars  is  abscdute. 

The  following  example,  based  on  Tables  15  and  16,  on  pages  81 
and  82,  respectively,  will  iUu^rate  the  fact  that  percentages  of  in- 
creases do  not  bring  out  so  clearly  the  actual  increases  as  do  the 
increases  in  dollars : 


Implements. 


Com  binder 

DuBip  havrake,  2-horse,  lO-foot.. . 
Biding  cultivator,  2-row,  12-shove1 
Hiding  cultivator,  l-ro^,  6-shovel . 


Amount  of  increase. 


1917  over 
1916. 


S27.00 

6.00 

13.92 

7.93 


1918  over 
1917. 


$58.44 

13.13 
29.12 
16.75 


Percentage  of  in- 
crease. 


1917  over 
1916. 


19.0 
20.1 
22.9 
22.6 


1918  over 
1917. 


35.9 
38.7 
38.9 
39.0 
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The  increases  in  dollars  in  1918  were  in  every  case  more  than  double 
the  increases  in  1917.  The  increases  in  percentages  in  1918,  however, 
were  in  every  case  considerably  less  than  double  the  increases  in 
1917. 

Increase  in  prices  op  all  sizes. — As  already  stated,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  give  the  average  prices  for  all  sizes  of  an  implement.  The 
increase  for  all  sizes  are  therefore  shown  in  percentages  and  in  index 
numbers. 

Increase  in  percentages. — ^The  following  table  shows  tiie  percent- 
ages of  increase  for  all  sizes  of  implements  for  each  of  the  years 
covered : 

Table  17. — Percentage  of  increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  all 

sizes  of  farm  implem^ntSy  191,^-1918,  by  years. 


lenient. 

Per  cent 

increase, 

1915  over 

1914. 

Per  cent 

increase, 

1916  over 

1915. 

Percent 

.  increase, 

1917  over 

1916. 

Percent 

increase, 

1918  over 

1917. 

1.4 
1.9 
1.6 
2.6 
1.5 
1.6 
2.4 
1.5 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
2.3 
1.9 
1.9 
1.2 
•  2.5 
2.2 
2.5 
2.5 
3.0 
1.8 
2.6 
2.0 
6.5 
1.9 

4.9 
6.0 
6.1 
7.6 
0.3 
7.8 
7.8 
4.6 
5.6 
6.6 
6.4 
5.2 
7.3 
6.4 
6.7 
7.1 
8.3 
8.0 
8.7 
9.7 
7.7 
7.7 
9.3 
7.8 
16.3 
7.7 

13.9 
19.0 
19.7 
17.4 
21.5 
23.5 
21.6 
17.0 
20.3 
22.5 
20.3 
19.9 
22.0 
24.7 
20.9 
23.8 
25.3 
25.7 
27.1 
22.6 
24.4 
24.9 
26.6 
23.1 
28.0 
23.4 

18.0 

25.0 

27.7 

29.3 

• 

28.7 

25.4 

26.9 

37.7 

33.6 

SO.  7 

33.7 

35.0 

31.5 

30.4 

36.0 

34.3 

32.0 

32.4 

30.3 

35.3 

35.2 

36.5 

32.2 

39.3 

20.5 

44.0 

2.0 

0.6 

20.9 

31.6 

Stationary  gasolinQ  engines 

Manure  spreaders 

Bide-de!tvery  hayrakes. . . . 

Farm  wagons 

Disk  drills 

Plowshares 

Kn^ne  gting  plows 

Gram  binders 

Mowers 

Hoe  drills 

Hay  loaders 

Com  binders 

Com  and  cotton  planters . . 

Spring-tooth  harrows 

Pump  hayrakes 

Hay  tedders 

Walking  plows 

Single  dlsK  harrows 

Sulky  plows 

Walking  cultivators 

Spike-tooth  harrows 

Horse  gang  plows 

Double  disk  harrows 

Riding  cultivators,  1-row.. . 

Barbed  wire 

Biding  cultivators,  2-row. . . 

Average 


The  average  percentages  for  all  sizes  of  the  26  implements,  as 
given  in  the  above  table,  are  lower  than  the  average  percentages  for 
the  most  used  sizes  of  the  same  implements  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  in  every  year  except  for  1916  over  1915,  when  they  are  the  same. 
The  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Year. 

Average  percentage 
increase. 

All  sizes. 

Mo^tased 
sizes. 

1915  over  1914 

2.0 

6.6 

20.9 

31.6 

73.0 

2.2 

1916  over  1915 

6.6 

1917  over  1916 

21.6 

1918  over  1917 

32.0 

1918  over  19M - 

75.0 
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The  percentages  for  the  different  implements  from  year  to  year 
bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those  given  in  Table 
16  for  the  most  nsed  sizes  of  each  implement. 

Increase  in  index  numbers. — As  already  pointed  out,  however,  the 
percentage  increase  in  prices  in  one  year  over  the  preceding  year, 
owing  to  the  rapid  advance  in  prices,  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  the 
absolute  increases  in  dollars  per  machine  being  relatively  greater 
than  the  percentages,  especially  in  the  last  two  years.  It  is  not 
practicable,  however,  to  show  the  increase  for  all  sizes  of  imple- 
ments combined  in  dollars.  Index  numbers,  however,  based  on  1914: 
prices,  give  a  fairly  accurate  view  of  the  average  absolute  move- 
ment and  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  18. — Increase  in  prices  of  all  sizes  of  farm  implements^  1914-19 18^  hy 

year 8 f  expressed  in  index  numbers, 

(On  basis  of  100 for  1914  prices.) 


Implement. 


Stationary  gasoline  engines . 

Manure  spreaders 

8ide-d^very  hay  rakes 

Farmwagms , 

Disk  drills 

Plow  shares , 

EngiDe  gang  plows 

Gram  binders 

Mowen , 

Hoe  drills 

Hay  loaders 

Com  binders , 

Com  and  cotton  planters. . . 

Spring  tooth  harrows 

Dump  hay  rakes 

Hay  tedders 

WaUdxiz  plows 

Single  disk  harrows 

Sulky  plows 

Walking  cultivators 

Spike-tooth  harrows 

Horse  gang  plows 

Double  disk  harrows 

Riding  cultivators,  1-row  . . 

Barbed  wire 

Riding  cultivatofs,  2-row . . . 


1913 


101 
102 
102 
103 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
103 
102 
102 
102 
103 
102 
103 
102 
106 
102 


1916 


106 
108 
108 
110 
108 
110 
110 
106 
108 
100 
108 
107 
110 
108 
109 
108 
111 
110 
111 
112 
111 
110 
112 
110 
124 
110 


1917 


121 
128 
129 
129 
131 

134 
124 
130 
133 
130 
129 
134 
135 
131 
134 
139 
139 
142 
138 
138 
137 
142 
135 
158 
136 


1918 


Average. 


102 


109 


131 


148 
161 
166 
167 
169 
170 
170 
171 
173 
174 
174 
175 
176 
176 
180 
180 
184 
184 
185 
186 
187 
187 
188 
189 
191 
196 

173 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  average  increases  in  prices  of  all 
sizes  of  the  26  implements  are  as  follows : 
2  index  numbers  in  1915. 
7  index  numbers  in  1916. 
22  index  numbers  in  1917. 
42  index  numbers  in  1918. 
The  percentage  increases  shown  in  the  Table  17,  above,  are  as 
follows : 

2.0  per  cent  in  1915. 

6.6  per  cent  in  1916. 

20.9  per  cent  in  1917. 

81.6  per  cent  in  1918. 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  shows  that  the  percentages 
of  increase  from  year  to  year  are  fairly  reliable  for  comparative  pur- 
poses during  the  first  three  years,  when  the  increases  in  prices  were 
comparatively  small,  but  that  they  are  misleading  during  the  last 
two  years,  when  the  price  advances  were  large. 


Chapter  III. 

INCOME,  INVESTMENT,  AND  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT? 
OF  FARM-IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  1913-1918. 


Section  1. — ^Xntrodnction. 

Scope. — One  of  the  chief  problems  which  presents  itself  in  an  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  high  price  of  farm  implements 
is  whether  the  returns  or  profits  on  the  money  invested  in  the  industry 
are  reasonable.  In  order  to  find  the  solution  of  this  question  the 
Commission  requested  the  principal  farm-implement  manufacturers 
to  furnish  copies  of  their  trading,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  balance 
sheets,  and  annual  reports  for  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918,  in- 
clusive. From  these  statements  numerous  tables  have  been  prepared 
showing  the  profit,  the  income,  the  investment,  and  the  rate  of  return 
on  investment  for  the  companies  individually  and  collectively.  In 
addition  to  these  primary  tables,  subsidiary  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared to  show  the  various  significant  facts  regarding  the  industry. 

Companies  covered. — ^Twenty-six  companies  were  visited  by  the 
Commission's  accountants  in  order  to  obtain  additional  information 
and  to  examine  and  verify,  where  necessary,  the  companies'  figures. 
These  companies  were  as  follows : 

Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co Peoria,  lU. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co Springfield,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works Racine,  Wis. 

Deere  &  Co Moline^  IlL 

Dowagiac  Drill  Co Dowaglac,  Mich. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Co Uockford,  lU. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co Waterloo,  Iowa. 

International  Harvester  Co Chicago,  111. 

Janesville  Machine  Co Janesville,  Wis. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Roderick-Lean  Manufacturing  Co Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Litchfield  Manufacturing  Co Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Mollne  Plow  Co MoUne,  111. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Rake  Co Dayton,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works South  Bend,  Ind. 

Pariin  &  Orendorfl!  Co Canton,  lU. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co Peoria,  111. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co— Rock  Island,  lU. 

Rude  Manufacturing  Co Liberty,  Ind. 

Sears-Roebuck  &  Co Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  Manufacturing  Co Springfield,  Ohio. 

Thornhill  Wagon  Co Lynchburg,  Va. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Winona  Wagon  Co Winona,  Minn. 
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Four  of  the  above  companies  did  not  submit  figures  for  their  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1918,  as  that  year  had  either  not  come  to  a  close  when 
the  figures  were  obtained  or  the  examiners*  visits  were  made  so  soon 
thereafter  that  the  necessary  data  were  not  available.  In  order  to 
render  the  figures  submitted  in  the  succeeding  tables  comparable  and 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  tables  are  presented  in  such  form  as  to 
show  where  necessary  the  results  of  22  of  the  companies  for  6  years 
and  the  results  for  the  26  companies  for  5  years. 

Proportion  of  industry  covered. — To  indicate  the  extent  of  this 
inquiry  into  the  farm-implement  industry  a  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  statistics  as  shown  in  the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
for  1914  and  the  Commission's  figures.  The  census  statistics  referred 
to  give  the  total  investment  in  the  farm-implement  business  as 
approximately  $339,000,000.  The  Commission's  figures  for  the  in- 
vestment in  1914  is  approximately  $396,000,000.  The  census  fig- 
ures, however,  represent  the  entire  assets  of  the  farm  implement 
companies  other  than  outside  investments,  whereas  the  Commission's 
figures  represent  the  net  assets  of  the  companies  examined,  exclud- 
ing the  outside  investments,  but  including  the  investment  in  foreign 
subsidiary  companies  and  in  subsidiary  companies  engaged  in  busi- 
ness of  a  contributory  character,  as,  for  example,  pig  iron  and  rolled 
steel  products.  If  the  investment  in  these  subsidiary  companies  were 
eliminated  from  the  Commission's  investment  the  amount  thereof 
would  be  reduced  to  about  $288,000,000,  indicating  that  the  Com- 
mission covered,  from  the  investment  standpoint,  practically  85  per 
cent  of  the  entire  industry. 

The  value  of  the  production  given  in  the  census  is  approximately 
$164,000,000;  the  value  of  the  sales  as  shown  by  the  Commission's 
figure  is  about  $199,000,000.  The  census  figure,  however,  does  not 
include  the  production  of  Canadian  and  other  foreign  plants,  nor 
sales  made  from  stock  on  hand ;  neither  does  it  include  the  production 
of  plants  of  subsidiary  companies  engaged  in  business  of  a  contribu- 
tory character.  After  making  proper  adjustment  therefor,  the  Com- 
mission's figure  would  be  reduced  to  about  $153,000,000,  so  that 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  value  of  product  the  Commission 
has  covered  in  its  investigation  approximately  93  per  cent  of  the 
industry. 

While  the  actual  number  of  companies  covered  by  this  inquiry  is 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  companies  who,  for  instance,  are 
members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  membership  of  that  association  covers 
not  only  what  are  usually  termed  farm  implement  manufacturers, 
but  also  other  manufacturers  closely  allied  to  the  implement  industry. 
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The  association  also  numbers  among  its  membership  numerous 
companies  manufacturing  implements  such  as  seed  separators,  cream 
separators,  garden  tools,  etc.,  which  were  not  generally  covered  in 
this  investigation. 

AccouNTiNo  PROBiiEMs. — ^Wlth  respcct  to  the  financial  results  of  the 
farm-implement  companies  the  Commission  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  correct  and  comparable,  figures.  The  accounting 
problems  naturally  fell  into  two  groups,  those  affecting  the  invest- 
ment and  those  affecting  the  profits.  The  chief  problems  encountered 
in  the  ascertainment  of  the  investment  of  the  individual  companies 
were  those  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  good  will,  interest  bearing 
indebtedness,  bad  debts,  and  reserves  for  depreciation  and  for  other 
purpose^s.  The  accounting  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the 
profits  pertain  to  the  incorrect  classification  of  accounts,  the  treat- 
ment of  special  items  of  expense  and  the  treatment  of  inventory 
values.  These  problems  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter  when  dealing  with  the  combined  companies'  profits  and  in- 
vestment. 

In  addition  to  the  ascertainment  of  investment  and  profits^  the 
costs  of  certain  specified  implements  were  secured  and  Chapter  IV 
of  this  report  deals  with  the  results  of  that  phase  of  the  inquiry. 

Section  2. — Operating  income,  net  income,  investment,  and  rate  of  return 
on  Investment. 

Definitions. — In  order  more  readily  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  figures  appearing  in  the  succeeding  tables  of  this  section,  it  is 
desirable  briefly  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
section  heading  as  used  herein. 

Operating  income. — This  represents  the  income  derived  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  farm  implements  and  accessories,  whether 
produced  by  the  principal  company  or  its  subsidiary  companies,  be- 
fore making  any  deduction  or  addition,  unless  otherwise  stated,  for 
interest  paid  or  received,  cash  discount  allowed  or  received,  and  be- 
fore adding  or  deducting  the  income  and  expense  derived  or  in- 
curred from  purely  financial  transactions,  or  from  transactions  not 
connected  with  the  actual  operations  of  the  business. 

Net  iiicovie. — ^This  means  the  amount  of  the  earnings  or  revenue 
derived  by  the  various  companies  from  transactions  or  operations  of 
every  kind  arising  during  the  current  year  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  and  represents  the  accretion  to  the  surplus  of  the  com- 
panies before  the  payment  of  dividends  and  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes. 

Investment, — ^This  represents  the  actual  cash  or  its  equivalent  in- 
vested either  by  stockholders  or  others  in  the  entire  business  of  the 
company,  including  any  subsidiary  companies. 
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Rate  of  return  on  investjiierit. — This  represents  the  percentage 
which  the  amount  of  the  operating  income  and  net  income  bears  to 
the  investment,  the  three  terms  operating  income,  net  income,  and 
investment  being  interpreted  as  herein  defined  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stated. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  figures  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  given  throughout  these  tables,  except  when  otherwise 
stated,  represent  the  combined  results  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  its  subsidiary  companies  and  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies. 
This  is  necessary  for  continuity  of  comparisons. 

The  operating  income,  net  income,  investment,  and  rate  of  return 
thereon  for  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918  in  respect  of  the  26  manu- 
facturers are  set  out  in  the  following  tables : 


and  other  Investors  trom 
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Tabus  20. — Income^  inveatmentf  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  famir- 
implement  companies,  for  their  fiscal  years  ended  in  1914. 


Compuiy  No. 


Results  for  stockholders 
and  other  investors  from 
the  implemoit  bu8ln< 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 
before 

charging 
interest. 


Inrestod 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, but 
excluding 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


1 115,556 


2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
C. 


120.886 
27,334 
30,221 

46,545 

i5,a'»8 

7 49,570 

8 115,745 

9 '  190,234 

10 '  156,310 

11 214,879 

12 168,674 

13 123,817 

14 ZM.Cfn 

15 (ifi6,956 

16 110,027 

17 249,233 

18-. 918,040 

19 1307,988 

20. 1,137,870 

21 3,462,718 

22 18,042,254 


rcr 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
com* 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


23 
24 

25 
26 


Total,  22  com- 
panies  


Total,  26  com- 
panies  


25,645,134 
1115,359 
19,144 
63,262 

26,787 


25,638,968 


S233,653 

336,437 

396,510 

552,260 

469, 191 

1,100,7591 

1,102,491; 

1,288,836, 

&>5,340 

1,295,539 

2,653,050. 

2,439,063- 

3,810,363' 

3,197,399' 

8,171,748 

6,970,733 

10,413,506 

10,388,366 

22,510,768 

20,554,015 

64,543,449 

237,207,720 


390,351,286 

4,208,796 

873,034 

688,  jr 

640,772 


396,762,110 


12.38 

16.21 

6.89 

5.47 

9.92 

1.37 

4.50 

8.98 

29.08 

12.07 

8.10 

6.92 

3.25 

7.95 

&16 

L58 

2.39 

8.84 

11.37 

5.54 

aas 

7.00 


6.57 
12.74 
2.19 
9.19 
4.18 


&46' 


Results    for    stockholders 
from  the  implement  busi- 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 
after 
charging 
interest. 


i|10, 
125, 

33, 

^: 

175, 

113, 

187, 

73, 

167, 

613, 

1117, 

834, 

1725, 

1,005. 

2,398, 

14,488, 


Invested 
capital, 
excluding 
borroii- 
ingsand 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


956 

878< 

833' 

859 

193i 

810' 

812 

561 

370 

710 

016 

624 

569 

192 

856 

555 

980 

119 

095 

701 

391 

084 


19.404,576 
1283,697 
978 
53,111 
15,464 


5180,583 

2&5, 312 

305,334 

419,760 

376,749 

507,964 

536, 012 

1,011,282 

625,715 

666.414 

2,653,060 

1,400,688 

2,113,660 

2,179,006 

7,070,986 

3,418,566 

7,167,438 

6,316,283 

17,455,153 

17,953,006 

41,924,353 

181,870,939 


296,333,375 
2,028,213 
507,344 
477,086 
'382,130 


19,188,504  299,728,128 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


»ao7 

1  9.  75 
5.51 


5. 

8. 
1 

■ 

2. 
9. 


68 

81 

55 

68 

45 

33.36 

17.06 

7.05 

5.22 

1.07 

7.67 

8.68 

13.44 

.33 

13.21 

14.15 

&60 

5.72 

7.97 


0.5.5 

113.00 

.19 

10.92 

11.43 


&40 


Results  for  stockholders  and 
other  investors  from  the 
entire  business. 


Net 

inoome 

before 

charging 

interest. 


Invested 
capital, 
incltiding 
borrow- 
ings, and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


»»8, 
127, 

15, 

38, 

11, 

36, 

137, 

160, 

219, 

142, 

103, 

291, 

286, 

107, 

253, 

590, 

1101, 

780, 

3,219, 

18,483, 


135 

940 

730 

410 

085 

747 

195] 

382 

347 

5421 

141 

540 

793 

604 

869 

503 

971 

119 

525 

954 

462 

928 


24,838,713 

1113,&55 

880 

52,123 

21,830 


24,799,091 


S233,r)53 

337,072 

396,510 

-552,260 

483,991 

1,017,727 

1,139,303 

1,290,944 

655,340 

1,760,073 

2,653,050 

2,564,038 

3,810,363 

3,198,699 

8,171,748 

7,020,071 

10,542,779 

10,388,366 

22, 690-,  299 

20,600,890 

57,224,278 

238,751,958 


396,092,412 

4,234,981 

873,034 

688,222 

640,772 


402,529,421 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
in- 
come 
to  In- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


13.48 
18.29 
8.97 
2.61 
7.87 
.73 
3.18 
&38 
20.96 
9.12 
8.26 
5.56 
2.72 
9.12 
3.51 
1.53 
2.41 
5.66 
1.45 
3.79 
5.63 
7.74 


6.27 

12.60 

.10 

7.57 

3.41 


6.16 
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Table  21. — Income^  invesimeniy  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  farm- 
implement  companies,  for  their  fiscal  years  ended  in  1915, 


Company  No. 


Results  for  stockholders 
and  other  investors  from 
the  implement  business. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 
before 
charfdng 
interest. 


1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17........ 

18. ...... Jk«.... 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total,  22  com- 
panies   

23 

24 

25 

20 

Total,  2<^  com- 
panies   


11696 

17,839 

26,912 

36, 401 

86,743 

8,746 

85,238 

112,641 

219, 168 

173, 5<« 

219,929 

48,247 

i  130,5.50 

25,525 

539,980 

35,934 

137,387 

734,631 

131,510 

888,716 

4,747,078 

18,750,015 


26,869,278 
>  197, 733 
34,992 
18,633 
37,996 


26,763,166 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, but 
excluding 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal.* 


t232,555 

326, 417 

398,118 

547,401 

479,320 

1,007,8831 

1,085,632' 

1,384,998! 

885,864 

986,696 

2,637,225 

2,400,313 

3,940,035 

3,518,55;i 

7,857,818 

7,143,026 

11,031,029 

10,574,150 

22,790,446 

20,291,48(> 

5<>,960,394 

239,242,748 


395,722,107 
4,504,291 
853,684 
744,737 
645,032 


402,469,851 


10.30 

12.40 

a  76 

6.65 

1810 

.87 

7.85 

813 

24.74 

17. 59 

834 

2.01 

J3.31 

.73 

a  87 

.50j 

1.2.5 

6.95 

.58 

4.38 

833 

7.84 


a  79 
1  4.39 
4.10 
2:50 
5.89 


aG5 


Results  for  stockholders 
from  the  implement  busi- 
ness. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 

after 
charging 
interest. 


112, 

17, 
28, 

71, 
119, 

54, 
96, 
209, 
129, 
206, 
140, 

»241, 
150, 
637, 

1203, 
141, 
734, 

1195, 
744, 

3,959, 
16,285, 


Invested 
capital, 
excluding 
borrow- 
ings and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


196 
207 
001 

616 

m 

425 

323 

415 

160 

190 

414 

044 

9()9 

706 

324 

288 

048 

(;3] 

179 

279 

250 

105 


1184,324 

265,312 

300,563 

414,901 

411,141 

448,991 

514,817 

1,049,551 

648,198 

533,900 

2,637,225 

1, 316, 146 

2,115,«»3 

2,. 301, 720 

6,989,485 

3, 16<J,  805 

6,979,»!94 

6,819,422 

16, 664, 856 

18,067,417 

41,281,554 

187,586,a55 


22,261,714 

>  331, 737 

8,443 

15,004 

10,521 


21,964,035 


300,097,740 

1,998,125 

507,344 

477,756 

371,555 


304,052,520 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


13. 

»4. 

5. 

a 

17. 
14. 
10. 

9. 
32. 
24. 

7. 

13. 

111. 

12. 

la 
1 . 

10! 

1 1. 

4. 

9. 

8 


36 
60 
66 
90 
29 
33 
55 
09 
27 
20 
83 
04 
44 
20 

m 

42 
59 
77 
17 
12 
59 
68 


7.40 

iiaoo 

1.66 
3.16 
2.83 


7.22 


Results  for  stockholders  and 
other  investors  from  the 
entire  business. 


Net 

income 

before 

charging 

interest. 


i$13, 

»14, 

14, 

19. 

72, 

19, 
70, 
81, 

ia3, 

190, 
222, 

21, 

>  129. 

38, 

269, 

/^' 
1.55, 

412, 

292, 

677, 

4,421, 

19,913, 


036] 

832 
799 
012 
809 

im 

798 
121 
181 
298 
389 
0.58 
910 
408 
236 
775 
438 
380 
690 
225 
838 


26,950,127 

»  171,513 

22,972 

13,348 

35,046 


2(>,849,980 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


1232,555 

327,062 

398,118 

547,401 

494,120 

1,568,585 

1,122,444 

1,387,096 

885,864 

1,628,143 

2,637,225 

2,. 599, 413 

3,940,035 

3,519,853 

7,857,818 

7,196,882 

11,115,785 

10,574,150 

23,019,332 

20,347,361 

59,634,379 

240,501,698 


401,535,309 

4,530,5(>4 

853,684 

754,637 

645,032 


406,319,226 


Per 

cent 
of  net 

in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 

taL 


15. 61 

14.54 

3.72 

3.47 

14.74 

1.26 

a32 

5.90 

18  41 

11.68 

843 

.82 

13.28 

1.11 

3.43 

.()8 

1.40 

3.90 

1.27 

3.33 

7.41 

828 


a  71 
13.79 
2.60 
L77 
5.43 


&58 
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Table  22. — Income,  investment ^  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  famp- 
implement  companies,  for  their  fiscal  years  ended  in  1916, 


Company  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Ifi 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total,  22  com- 
panies   

23 

24 

26 

2e 

Total.  26  com- 
panies 


Results  for  stockholders 
and  other  investors  from 
the  implement  business. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 
before 
charging: 
interest. 


$21,5ft2 

1  12,666 

42,658 

26,179 

146,934 

64,004 

86,731 

126,433 

323,631 

256,270 

303.128 

202,942 

» 28, 166 

278,606 

666,967 

332,033 

682,726 

971,237 

2S6,M9 

1,236,406 

6,428,115 

24,858,372 


37,269,970 
177,200 
40,833 
59,432 
68,037 


37,361,072 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, but 
excluding 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$273,938 

329,500 

399,650 

551,230 

505,24.') 

878,771 

1,009,228 

1,348,271 

984,727 

1,395,284 

2,339,320 

2,428,741 

4,062,577 

3,409,728 

6,950,155 

6,998,482 

10,046,785 

10,866,667 

21,398,324 

20,384,417 

52,870,138 

234,005,733 


383,526,911 
4,286,667 
821,561 
644,007 
689,301 


380,868,447 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 

in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 


7. 
»3. 
10. 

4. 
29. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
32. 
18. 
12. 

a 

1. 

8. 

9. 

4. 

6. 

8. 

1. 

6. 
12. 
10. 


8^ 
84 
67 
75 
08 
28 
59 
38 
87 
37 
96 
36 
60 
17 
58 
74 
80 
94 
20 
07 
16 
62 


9.72 

11.80 

4.97 

9.23 

11.66 


9.58 


Results  for  stockholders 
from  the  implement  busi- 
ness. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 

after 
charging 
interest. 


S15,582 

M7,284 

33,006 

19,389 

123,065 

40,416 

62,540 

109,673 

317,217 

200,645 

284,061 

150.724 

1  109, 150 

221,361 

664,928 

130,411 

583,285 

971,237 

48,618 

1,169,968 

5,951,075 

23,236,736 


34,207,593 

1 196,679 

26,391 

56,550 

39,697 


34,133,652 
iLoSS. 


Invested 
capital, 
excluding 
borrow- 
ings and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


1218,  t66 

265,312 

301,762 

413,689 

441,329 

503,453 

537,856 

1,065,892 

801,311 

875,727 

2,339,320 

1,239,574 

2,084,411 

2,173,895 

6,902,655 

2,917,596 

6,769,398 

7,224,326 

16,641,013 

17,919,544 

41,860,743 

197,043,093 


310,540,364 
1,964,917 
607,344 
448,424 
364,143 


313,815,192 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


7.13 
»6.51 
10.94 

4.69 
27.89 

8.03 
11.65 
10-29 
39.59 
22.91 
12.14 
12.16 
»5.24 
10.18 

9.63 

4.47 

8.62 

13.44 

.29 

6.53 
14. '22 
11.79 


11.02 

»10.06 

6.20 

12.61 

10.90 


10.88 


Results  for  stockholders  and 
other  investors  from  the 
entire  business. 


Net 

income 

before 

charging 

interest. 


»W,339 

121,761 

25,013 

12,955 

127,811 

90,426 

71,888 

89,407 

237,528 

286,590 

308,887 

142,155 

» 44,087 

261.179 

404,383 

340,780 

678,361 

685, 5S8 

392,518 

1,119,414 

5,915,103 

27,030,017 


38,147,822 
» 69,731 
25,051 
47,ft41 
69,969 


38,211,052 


Invested 
capita], 
including 
borrow- 
ings, and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$273,938 

330,135 

399,650 

551,230 

621,457 

1,477,317 

1,046,040 

1,350,680 

984,727 

1,840.002 

2.339,320 

2,630,341 

4,062,677 

3.411,028 

6,950,156 

7,050,763 

10,142,268 

10,866,667 

21,609,778 

20,440,092 

55,733,194 

235,354,683 


389,366,032 
4,326,148 
821,561 
656,366 
689,301 


396,768,408 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


»2.3l 

>d.60 

6.26 

2.35 

24.51 

6.12 

6.87 

6.62 

24.12 

15.68 

13.^ 

&.40 

1  1.09 

7.66 

5.82 

4.83 

6.60 

6.31 

1.82 

5.48 

10.61 

11.48 


9.80 

11.61 

3.06 

7.32 

10.18 


9.66 
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Table  24. — Income,  inveMtment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  -of  22  (arm- 
wtplemewt  companies  for  their  fimsal  years  ended  in  1918. 


No. 


Results  for  stockholders 
aad  other  investors  from 
the  knplement  1>i]^Beas. 


Net  op- 
erating 


before 
interest. 


1 

2 

3l 

4.>.. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IQ 

11 

12 

13 

14. 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

20. 

21 

22 

TotaL22«inn 
panies 


S49,39A 

764 

73,318 

86,  §40 

292,427 

180,311 

337,889 

640,790 

736. 72r 

-1S6,962 

585,560 

1,046,004 

595,088 

1,126,779 

856,140 

1,462,694 

2,716,117 

3,716,363 

1,954,333 


Inrestod 
oapital, 

including 
bocrow- 

lnf!s,  but 

excluding 
oatside 
in  vest- 
ments. 


3,801,239  22,915,853 


9,607,TO8 
46,811,032 


76,815,855 


$316,005 

829,069 

437,857 

628,014 

637,341 

1,000,474 

1,037,841 

1,076,841 

1,451,523 

2,125,066 

2,668,815 

2,784,229 

3,616,241 

4,196,570 

-6,935.6W 

8,368,381 

9,357,019 

10,658,890 

20,660,426 


46,319,600 
238,908,666 


386,408,735 


Per 
cent 
olnet 
oper- 
ating 

in- 
come 
to  In- 
vested 
cajri- 

tAl. 


15. 

16! 
18. 
45. 
16. 
32. 
59. 
50. 

7. 
22. 
37. 
16. 
26. 
12. 
17. 
29. 
34. 

9. 
16. 
20. 
19. 


63 

23 

74 

80 

88 

02 

56 

51 

76 

39 

02 

59 

46 

89 

34 

481 

03 

87 

46 

W 

74 

59 


Results    for    fltodfhcAders 
from  tbeimplemevt  busi- 


K0t4op- 
erating 
inoonie 

after 
chwrglBg 
interest. 


Invested 
capital, 
excluding 
bwrow- 
ingsand 
OBtfiide 
Invest- 
meskts. 


»43,557 

^5,408 

59,946 

71,117 

248,465 

187,062 

310,821 

627,«5 

728,319 

58,766 

522, 833 

954,461 

500,919 

l,08A,i)04 

832,017 

,258,915 

,663,094 

,716,343 

,658,002 

,196,878 

,923,876 

4Si,7Dfi,i78 


1, 
2, 
3. 
li 

3* 

8. 


19. 8873, 291,779 


T«r 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 

in- 
come 
to  In- 
vested 
capi 

taa. 


$267,043 

265,312 

305,678 

429,481 

583,149 

613,679 

625,798 

889,967 

1,342,107 

1,826,928 

2,658,815 

1,628,187 

2,086,415 

3,323,487 

6,831,618 

4,786,715 

7,828,042 

9,073,248 

16,986,778 

18,699,436 

45,227,900 

221,579,201 


347,355,774 


16.81 
12.04 
19.02 
16.56 
42.61 
22.83 
49.67 
70.52 
58.89 

4.05 
19.66 
58.80 
24.01 
82.^ 
12.18 
26.29 
34.02 
40.96 

9.76 
17.11 
19.73 
20. 


Restdts  for  stockholdors  and 
other  Investors  from  the 
eatire  business. 


Net 

income 

hefore 

cfaar^g 

interest. 


63  45 


$21,020 

113,356 

53,077 

72,036 

219,818 

162,117 

304.554 

305,811 

521,236 

lM,2a4 

600,793 

972,908 

593,178 

L967,  111 

715,051 

1,419,322 

2,681,296 

3,156,642 

1,878,052 

2,349,991 

8,742,057 

.,«09,200 


21.1071,625,663 


Invested 

capital, 

including 

toOTFOW- 

ings,  and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$316,005 

229,694 

437,867 

628,014 

656,168 

1,511,259 

1,672,243 

1,361,592 

1,451,523 

2,541,391 

2,668,815 

2,990,976 

3.616,241 

4,190,573 

6,935,684 

8,455,276 

9.465,390 

10, 658,^80 

20,804,624 

JSi,  024,601 

49,236,833 

255,353,686 


467,687,335 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


17.57 


The  foregoing  tables  show  the  results  from  ibree  aspects,  viz: 
(1)  For  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  implement  busi- 
BCBs  -only;  (2)  for  stockholders  from  the  impieraent  bnsiness  only; 
and  {3)  ifor  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire  busi- 


The  results  for  stodkholders  and  other  investors,  from  the  implc- 
Bw»t  bnaness  only,  diow  the  amount  of  the  net  operating  income 
before  the  payment  of  interest  on  indebtedness,  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested,  including  borrowed  capital,  but  excluding  capital  in- 
vented in  oth«:  than  the  implement  business,  and  the  yield  or  return 
on  the  oapital  so  invested. 

Tht  results  for  stockholders  from  the  implement  bnsiness  only 
Aow  the  amount  of  the  net  operating  income  after  deducting  in- 
terest paid,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  excluding  borrowed 
capital  and  capital  invested  in  other  than  the  implement  business, 
and  the  yield  or  return  on  the  capital  so  invested. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
bnsiness  show  the  amonnt  of  the  net  income  before  deducting  in- 
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terest  paid,  the  amount  of  capital,  including  borrowed  capital,  in- 
vested in  the  implement  business  or  other  enterprises,  and  the  yield 
or  return  on  the  capital  so  invested. 

Results  by  tears,  1913-1918. — ^These  tables  will  be  dealt  with 
in  this  order,  commencing  with  the  year  1913:  First,  from  the 
aspect  of  the  stockholders  and  other  investors  in  the  implement 
business  only,  as  these  figures  show  the  results  from  the  operations 
and  investment  in  the  implement  business  irrespective  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  capital  involved;  second,  from  the  aspect  of  the  stock- 
holders' investment  in  the  implement  business;  and,  third,  from  the 
aspect  of  the  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire  busi- 
ness, whether  the  capital  is  invested  in  the  implement  business  or  in 
other  enterprises. 

Year  1913. — The  average  rate  of  return  on  the  entire  investment 
in  the  implement  business  was  9.82  per  cent  and  9.73  per  cent  for  the 
22  and  26  companies,  respectively.  During  this  year  one  company, 
a  small  single-line  company,  sustained  a  loss  on  operations  of  $18,259, 
representing  5.12  per  cent  on  its  investment.  As  will  be  seen  from 
thie  tables,  this  company  consistently  lost  money  each  year  up  to 
1917  and  the  profit  made  in  both  of  the  years  1917  and  1918  was 
quite  inadequate. 

Company  No.  9  made  the  largest  return  on  its  investment,  viz, 
31.93  per  cent,  which  is  almost  double  the  return  of  company  No.  8, 
the  next  highest  on  the  table,  which  had  a  return  of  17.70  per  cent. 
Both  of  these  are  single-line  companies.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  average  rate  of  return  on  the  investment  of  stockholders  and 
others,  viz,  9.73  per  cent,  is  less  than  the  average  I'ate  of  return  on 
the  investment  of  stockholders  only,  viz,  10.21  per  cent,  indicating 
that  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  to  other  investors  was  less  than 
the  average  rate  of  earnings  on  the  stockholders'  own  capital.  This, 
however,  is  not  true  of  those  companies  making  less  than  the  normal 
rate  of  interest,  which  show  a  greater  rate  of  return  on  the  combined 
investment  of  stockholders  and  others.  In  fact,  out  of  the  five  cases 
of  loss  to  the  stockholders  on  their  own  investment,  four  were  turned 
into  gains  on  the  combined  investment  of  stockholders  and  others. 
It  naturally  follows  that  the  companies  with  the  large  profits  show  a 
greater  return  on  the  stockholders'  investment  in  comparison  with 
the  combined  investment  of  stockholders  and  others  in  the  imple- 
ment business.  Seven  companies  earned  a  rate  of  return  in  excess 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  combined  investment  compared  with  the  nine 
companies  earning  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  on  the  stockholders'  in- 
vestment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  company  No.  22  had  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  combined  investment  of  the  26  companies  in  the  implement  in- 
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dustry,  i)iit  it  diould  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  investment 
shown  throughout  these  tables  represents  not  only  the  investment  in 
its  implement  plants  but  the  investment  of  its  subsidiary  companies 
engaged  in  businesses  of  a  contributory  character.  It  is  also  proper 
to  point  out  (as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  X  of  this  report)  that 
had  the  earnings  and  investment  of  the  largest  of  its  subsidiary 
companies  'been  omitted  when  compiling  the  figures,  shown  in 
these  tables,  the  rate  of  return  on  investment,  viz,  10.67  per  cent, 
would  have  been  slightly  reduced.  There  were  five  other  companies 
whose  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  higher  than  that  of  company 
No.  22.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  income  shown  is  before 
adding  or  deducting  interest  received  or  paid,  cash  discount  received 
or  allowed,  and  income  and  expense  arising  from  other  sources  and 
before  providing  for  Federal  income  taxes. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  stockholders'  aspect  that  five  com- 
panies operated  at  a  loss  during  1913  ranging  from  0.38  of  1  per 
cent  to  7.94  per  cent.  Of  the  five  companies  one  was  a  full-line  com- 
pany, another  a  wagon  company,  and  the  remaining  three  were 
small  companies.  The  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the 
22  and  26  companies  was  10.29  per  cent  and  10.21  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. It  will  be  observed  that  nine  companies  earned  a  rate  of  re- 
turn on  their  investment  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  income  shown  was  after  payment  of  interest  on 
indebtedness,  but  before  adding  or  deducting  cash  discount  re- 
ceived or  allowed,  other  income  or  deductions  therefrom,  and  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

The  results  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  stockholders  and  other 
investors  for  the  entire  business  show  that  the  average  return  on 
investment  for  the  22  and  26  companies  was  9.54  per  cent  and  9.44 
per  cent,  respectively.  Two  companies  incuiTed  losses  during  this 
year,  one  of  0.50  of  1  per  cent  and  the  other  8.51  per  cent.  Com- 
pany No.  9  earned  the  greatest  return  on  investment,  viz,  21.81 
per  cent,  and  there  were  three  companies  whose  rate  of  return  on 
investment  exceeded  10  per  cent.  Individual  mention  of  these 
three  companies  has  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
and  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Yea^  19H. — The  results  for  the  year  1914  were  less  favorable  to 
the  companies  as  a  whole  than  the  results  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  22  and  26  com- 
panies was  6.57  per  cent  and  6.46  per  cent.  During  1914  four  com- 
panies operated  at  a  loss  which  ranged  from  1.37  per  cent  to  6.21 
per  cent.  As  in  1918,  the  company  with  the  largest  rate  of  return, 
viz,  29.08  per  cent,  was  No.  9,  and  the  company  suffering  the  great- 
est loss,  viz,  6.21  per  cent,  was  No.  2.     Company  No.  22  earned 
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7.60  per  cent  on  its  investment  and  nine  other  companies  earned 
rates  in  excess  thereof.  The  company  with  the  second  largest  re- 
turn is  a  mail-order  house. 

From  the  stockholders'  aspect  the  average  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment for  the  22  and  26  companies  was  6.55  per  cent  and  6.40  per  cent, 
respectively.  Seven  companies  suffered  a  loss  ranging  from  0.55  of 
1  per  cent  to  18  per  cent.  The  company  suffering  the  greatest  loss 
was  a  fairly  large  company,  and  the  loss  is  mainly  attributable  to 
lack  of  organization  and  financial  difficulties.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  company's  loss  from  a  stockholder's  viewpoint,  viz,  13 
per  cent,  and  from  stockholders'  and  other  investors'  viewpoint,  viz, 
2.74  per  cent,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  company's  bor- 
rowings approximated  the  amount  of  the  stockholders'  investment. 
Four  companies  made  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  com- 
pany No.  9  again  having  the  largest  return  on  investment,  viz,  33.30 
per  cent. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
businevss  show  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  22  and  26  companies 
was  6.27  per  cent  and  6.16  per  cent,  respectively.  Four  companies 
suffered  losses  ranging  from  0.45  of  1  per  cent  to  8.29  per  cent.  The 
company  showing  the  loss  of  8.29  per  cent  was  company  No.  2,  while 
company  No.  9  again  had  the  largest  return  on  investment,  namely, 
20.96  per  cent.  This  company  was  the  only  one  in  this  year  whose 
return  exceeded  10  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Year  1915. — The  results  for  the  year  1915  showed  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  the  results  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  rate  of  re- 
turn for  stockholders  and  other  investors  on  the  investment  in  the 
implement  business  for  the  22  and  26  companies  was  6.79  per  cent 
and  6.65  per  cent,  rcvspectively.  Four  companies  incurred  losses 
ranging  from  0.30  of  1  per  cent  to  4.39  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  company  No.  23  again  incurred  a  loss.  The  loss  suffered  by  com- 
pany No.  13  was  to  a  considerable  extent  occasioned  by  the  war,  as 
this  company  had  in  prewar  times  a  fairly  large  export  business.  As 
in  previous  years,  company  No.  9  again  had  the  highest  rate  of  re- 
turn, viz,  24.74  per  cent,  and  in  only  two  other  instances  was  the  rate 
of  return  on  investment.in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

The  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stockholders  only  for  the 

year  1915  showed  a  still  further  decline  in  profit  compared  with  1914, 

as  10  companies  incurred  losses  ranging  from  0.59  of  1  per  cent  to 

16.60  per  cent.    The  highest  loss  was  incurred  by  company  No.  23 

and  the  smallest  by  company  No.  17.     Company  No.  17  was  one  of 

the  larger  companies  and  had  previously  operated  very  successfully. 

Company  No.  9  again  had  the  largest  rate  of  return  on  investment, 

viz,  32.27  per  cent,  while  company  No.  10,  a  mail-order  house,  came 
second  with  a  rate  of  return  of  24.20  per  cent.     Five  companies 
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earned  in  excess  af  10  per  cent  on  their  investment,  but  it  is  »gnifi- 
cant  that  company  Na  22  was  not  one  of  them.  The  companies  earn- 
ing in  excess  of  10  per  cent  were  practically  single-line  companies. 

Eesults  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire  busi- 
ness show  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  22  and  26  companies 
was  6.71  per  cent  and  6.58  per  eemt,  respectively.  Four  companies 
suffered  losses,  the  loss  of  company  No.  1  being  greatest,  viz,  5.61 
per  cent.  Only  three  companies  earned  a  rate  of  r^urn  on  invest- 
ment in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  company  No.  9  having  18.41  per  cent. 

Ye€tr  1916, — ^The  av^*age  rate  of  return  on  the  investment  of  stock- 
holders and  others  in  the  implement  business  for  the  22  and  26  com- 
panies was  9.72  and  9.58  per  cent,  respectively.  Three  companies 
suffered  losses  ranging  from  0.69  per  cent  to  S.84  per  cent,  and  eight 
com;panie6  had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  10  per  cent.  Company 
No.  9  again  came  first  with  a  rate  of  return  of  32.87  per  cent,  while 
company  No.  5  was  second  with  29i)8  per  cent.  The  latter  is  a  small 
company. 

The  result  for  the  stockholders  only  show  the  average  rate  of  re- 
turn on  investment  for  the  22  and  26  companies  was  11.02  and  10.88 
per  cent,  respectively.  Three  companies  suffered  losses  ranging  from 
5.24  per  cent  to  10.06  per  cent,  while  the  returns  of  14  companies  were 
in  excess  of  10  per  cent.  Company  No.  9  was  still  first  with  a 
percentage  of  39.59  per  cent,  and  company  No.  5  second  with  a  return 
of  27.89  per  cent. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  for  the  22  and  26  companies  show  an  average  return  on 
investment  of  9.80  per  cent  and  9.66  per  cent,  respectively.  Four 
companies  incurred  losses  which  ranged  from  1.09  per  cent  to  6.59 
l>er  cent,  and  seven  companies  had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent  on  their  investment,  the  highest  being  company  No.  5  with 
24.51  per  cent.  The  next  high^  was  company  No.  9,  with  a  return 
of  24.12  per  cent,  which  in  previous  years  showed  the  highest  profits. 

Yean*  1917. — ^The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  in  the 
impl<Mnent  business  show  an  average  rate  of  return  on  investment 
for  22  and  26  companies  of  16.60  per  cent  and  16.43  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Only  one  company  suffered  a  loss  in  this  year,  viz,  0.74  of  1 
per  cent,  while  only  six  other  companies  had  earnings  of  less  than 
10  per  cent  on  their  investment.  Of  these  six  companies  three  were 
practically  single-line  companies,  two  were  full-line  companies,  and 
the  other  was  to  a  considerabte  extent  tt^aged  in  the  export  trade. 
Company  No.  9  showed  the  greatest  rate  of  return,  viz,  43.50  p«r 
cent ;  company  No»  25  came  second  with  40.20  per  cent;  and  company 
No.  5  third  with  34.40  per  cent.  There  were  five  companies  whose 
rate  of  return  exceeded  20  per  cent  on  their  investment.  Four  of 
these  companies  were  practically  single-line  companies  and  the  fifth 
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was  a  mail-order  house.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  decided  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  return  of  the  larger  companies,  although  single- 
line  companies  still  remained  in  the  lead. 

For  the  stockholders  only  the  results  show  an  average  rate  of 
return  on  investment  for  the  22  and  26  companies  of  18.40  per  cent 
and  18.26  per  cent,  respectively.  Company  No.  23  was  the  only  one 
which  suffered  a  loss.  Of  the  remaining  companies,  only  six  had 
a  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  Company 
No.  25  had  the  highest  rate  of  return,  viz,  50.12  per  cent,  company 
No.  9  was  second  with  a  rate  of  46.78  per  cent,  and  company  No.  5 
third  with  a  rate  of  34.85  per  cent.  Eleven  companies  had  a  rate  of 
return  in  excess  of  20  per  cent. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  show  the  average  rate  of  return  of  the  22  and  26  companies 
was  15.13  per  cent  and  14.97  per  cent,  respectively.  Company  No.  23 
continued  to  show  a  loss,  while  company  No.  9  had  a  return  of  28.17 
per  cent.  Three  companies  had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  20 
per  cent,  while  11  other  companies  had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent.  Two  of  the  full-line  companies  had  returns  of  less  than 
10  per  cent  and  three  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

Year  1918. — As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  tables 
for  the  year  1918  are  in  respect  of  22  companies  only  as  the  fiscal 
years  of  companies  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  and  26  were  not  closed  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  Commission's  examiners. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  imple- 
ment business  show  that  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  22  com- 
panies was  19.88  per  cent.  No  company  suffered  a  loss,  the  lowest 
rate  of  profit  being  that  earned  by  company  No.  2,  which  had  a  rate 
of  0.23  of  1  per  cent.  There  were  only  three  companies  which  had 
a  rate  of  return  of  less  than  10  per  cent  while  nine  companies  had  a 
rate  of  return  of  between  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  and  10  com- 
panies had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  20  per  cent.  The  highest  rate 
of  return  was  made  by  company  No.  8,  viz,  59.51  per  cent.  This  is  a 
single-line  company.  Company  No.  9  also  made  a  rate  of  return 
slightly  in  excess  of  50  per  cent.  Furthermore,  four  of  the  full-line 
companies  made  rates  of  return  exceeding  10  per  cent,  one  of  which 
exceeded  20  per  cent. 

For  stockholders  only,  the  results  for  the  implement  business  show 
an  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  21.10  per  cent,  which  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  return  for  stockholders  and 
other  investors  from  the  implement  business.  One  company  suffered 
a  loss — viz,  company  No.  2— of  2.04  per  cent,  while  of  the  remaining 
companies,  two  made  a  rate  of  return  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  seven 
had  returns  of  between  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent,  and  12  had  re- 
turns in  excess  of  20  per  cent.    The  highest  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
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ment  was  made  by  company  No.  8,  viz,  70.52  per  cent,  and  the  next 
highest,  company  No.  12,  had  a  return  of  58.80  per  cent.  It  will  be 
noted  that  company  No.  22  also  made  more  than  20  per  cent  on  its 
investment. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  show  an  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  17.57  per 
cent.  Company  No.  2  suffered  a  loss  as  usual,  namely,  4.05  per  cent, 
while  only  three  other  companies  made  less  than  10  per  cent  on  their 
investment.  Nine  companies  earned  a  rate  of  return  between  10  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent,  while  nine  companies  earned  more  than  20  per 
cent.  The  highest  rate  of  return  was  that  of  company  No.  9  which 
earned  35.91  per  cent,  the  second  was  company  No.  5,  which  earned 
33.50  per  cent,  and  the  third,  company  No.  12,  which  earned  32.53 
per  cent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  companies  Nos.  21  and  22 
earned  almost  the  same  return  on  the  investments,  viz,  17.76  and  17.86 
per  cent,  respectively.  These  two  companies  were  the  two  largest 
companies  and  controlled  between  them,  in  1918,  approximately  71 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  industry. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  net  income  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  as  used  throughout  this  report  is  before  charging  off 
the  following  war  losses,  viz :  In  1917,  loss  of  $10,120,000  in  Russian 
funds  and  of  $316,825,  the  value  of  equipment  commandeered  by 
Germany  from  the  French  works  of  the  company.  In  1918  the  com- 
pany charged  against  its  earnings  $10,478,000  for  losses  sustained  in 
Russian  rubles  and  bank  credits.  These  losses  being  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character  and  not  applicable  to  the  business  of  any  one  year  are 
regarded  by  the  Commission  a§  deductions  from  accumulated  sur- 
plus and  not  as  deductions  from  annual  income. 

Comparative  a\'erage  rates  of  profit  by  tears. — A  comparison  by 
years  of  the  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  22  and  26 
companies  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  25. — Average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  22  farm  implement  com- 
Tiunies  for  the  yearn  1913-1918,  and  for  26  companies  for  the  years  1913- 
1917. 


Year. 

Rate  of  return  on  In- 
vestment of  stock- 
holders and  other  in- 
vestors from  the  im- 
plement business. 

Rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment of  stock- 
holders only  for  the 
implement  business. 

Rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment   of    stock- 
holders and  other  in- 
vestors from  the  en- 
tire business. 

22 
companies. 

26 
companies. 

22 

companies. 

2*5 
companies. 

Per  cent. 

10. 21 

6.40 

7.22 

10.88 

18.26 

1 

22                   26 
companies,  companies. 

1913 

Percent. 
9.82 
6.67 
6.79 
9.72 
16.60 
19.88 

Per  cent. 
9.73 
6.46 
6.65 
9.58 
16.43 

Percent. 
10.29 
6.55 
7.40 
11.02 
18.40 
21.10 

Percent, 
9.54 
6.27 
6.71 
9.80 
15.13 
17.57 

Percent. 
9.44 

»I4 

6.16 

19J5 

6.58 

1916 

9.66 

1917  

14.97 

1918 

A  vtnur^. 

11.52 

12.76 

10.86 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  trend  in  the  average  rate  of  return  for 
the  entire  period*  The  rate  of  return  in  1914  was  about  two-thirds 
as  large  as  that  in  1913.  After  1914  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  return  in  each  of  the  four  years  1915  to  1918,  inclusive.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  year  1914  was  the  least  profitable  year  of 
the  whole  period  and  the  year  1918  the  most  profitable  from  the 
manufacturers'  standpoint.  The  increase  in  the  rate  in  1915  was 
quite  small,  the  rate  in  1916  was  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  large 
as  in  1914,  and  the  rate  in  1917  was  about  two  and  one-half  times  as 
large,  which  was  slightly  increased  in  1918.  However,  1914  and  1915 
were  not  normal  years  for  the  farm-implement  industry  on  account 
of  the  cutting  off  of  a  large  amount  of  exports.  The  years  1913  said 
1916  more  nearly  approach  normal  and  as  the  average  results  for 
these  two  years  are  similar  either  may  be  used  for  comparison.  The 
rate  in  1918  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  rate  for  either  1913  or 
1916. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  table  are  (1)  that 
during  the  years  1914  and  1915  the  amount  of  profit  earned  on  the 
investment  of  stockholders  and  others,  whether  that  profit  was  de- 
rived from  the  implement  business  only  or  from  the  business  as  a 
w-hole,  was  not  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  the  industry;  (2)  that  during  the  years  1913  and  1916  the  return 
on  the  investment  more  nearly  approached  what  might  be  consid- 
ered a  normal  return  for  this  particular  industry;  (3)  that  the  rate 
of  return  on  investment  earned  in  the  years  1917  and  1818  was  clearly 
in  excess  of  a  normal  rate  of  return.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from 
an  inspection  of  the  above  table,  that  the  average  rate  of  return 
during  the  whole  period  for  the  22  companies  was  11.52  per  cent  in 
respect  to  the  investment  of  stockholders  and  others  in  the  imple- 
ment business  only,  and  10.86  per  cent  in  respect  to  the  entire  busi- 
ness. While,  as  stated  above,  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  under 
investigation  showed  an  excessive  rate  of  return,  nevertheless,  when 
the  whole  of  the  six-year  period  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  would 
appear  that  the  average  return  for  the  whole  industry  was  little,  if 
any,  above  what  might  be  considered  a  normal  return. 

Profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. — With  respect  to 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  (including  the  International  Har- 
vester Corporation),  which  occupies  such  a  dominant  position  in  the 
industry  that  its  investment  and  sales  are  considerably  greater  than 
all  of  the  other  companies  combined,  a  more  particular  statement  is 
appropriate.  In  each  of  the  six  years,  except  in  1918,  its  return 
to  stockholders  and  other  investors  on  the  total  investment  em- 
ployed in  the  implement  business  was  greater  than  the  average  re- 
turn for  all  the  other  companies,  and  its  average  return  for  the 
period  was  also  greater,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  following . 
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Year. 


Inteiv 
national 
Harvester 
Co.  and 
Corpora- 
tion. 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Average. 


Per  cerU. 
10.67 
7.60 
7.84 
10.62 
18. 59 
19.59 


12.48 


21  other 
companies. 


Per  emu. 
8.62 
4.97 
5.19 
8.31 
13.43 
20.34 


Average,  all 
companies. 


10.08 


Percent. 
9.82 
6.67 
6.79 
9.72 
16.60 
19.88 


11.52 


The  rates  of  return  of  the  International  Harvester  concerns  in  1914 
and  1915,  namely,  7.60  and  7.84  per  cent,  respectively,  were  evidently 
inadequate  for  this  particular  business,  while  the  rates  in  1917  and 
1918,  namely,  18.69  and  19.59  per  cent,  respectively,  were  clearly  much 
in  excess  of  an  adequate  return.  With  regard  to  the  average  return 
for  the  six  years,  namely,  12.48  per  cent,  consideration  may  be  given 
to  the  extraordinary  capital  losses  sustained,  especially  in  Eussia, 
during  the  war,  which,  if  deducted  from  the  operating  profit  would 
leave  an  average  return  for  the  six  years  of  10.97  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering that  the  great  extent  and  variety  of  its  business  tends  to  re- 
duce its  risk  much  below  that  of  the  other  implement  companies, 
and,  furthermore,  that  these  special  losses  of  capital  during  the  war 
are  also  taken  into  account,  this  rate  of  return,  namely,  10.97  per 
cent,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  more  than  an  adequate  return 
on  the  capital  invested. 

The  foregoing  statements,  however,  apply  to  the  combined 
operations  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  International 
Harvester  Corporation,  the  former  being  engaged  primarily  in  the 
domestic  trade  and  the  latter  in  export  and  foreign  trade.  In 
1918  these  two  companies,  which  had  been  formed  by  splitting  the 
first-named  company  in  1918,  were  recombined,  and  their  accounts 
were  kept  combined  throughout  1918.  To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  this  concern  with  respect  to  domestic 
trade,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  rates  of  profit  for  each 
of  these  two  companies  for  the  five-year  period  1918  to  1917,  figures 
for  1918  not  being  available : 


Year. 


1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

Average 


Inter- 

Inter- 

national 

national 

Harvester 

Harvester 

Combined. 

Co.  of 

Corpora- 

New Jersey. 

tion. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent, 

13.64 

7.79 

ia67 

10.35 

4.69 

7.60 

11.08 

4.46 

7.M 

13.36 

7.74 

10.62 

aft.  21 

10.11 

18.59 

15.03 

6.06 

11.00 
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This  statement  shows  that  the  profits  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  as  distinguished  from  the  International  Harvester  Cor- 
poration, were  much  higher  in  each  year.  They  ranged  from  10.35 
per  cent  in  1914  to  28.21  per  cent  in  1917,  and  averaged  15.03  per 
cent  for  the  five-year  period  1913-1917.  They  represent  in  a  sub- 
stantial degree  and  as  nearly  as  it  is  practicable  to  show  the  results, 
the  rate  of  profit  on  the  domestic  business  as  distinguished  from  the 
export  and  foreign  business  of  this  concern.  If  the  results  for  the 
year  1918  could  be  determined  they  would  undoubtedly  make  the 
average  rate  at  least  16  per  cent  and  perhaps  17  per  cent. 

Both  companies  had  domestic  factories  and  each  sold  machines 
and  implements  to  the  other  in  about  the  same  amount  each  year 
and  at  prices  which  in  eacli  case  resulted  in  a  variable  but  always 
comparatively  small  rate  of  profit.  Hence  the  rate  of  profit  shown 
for  each  company  is  very  near  what  it  would  have  been  if  each  com- 
pany had  made  the  machines  it  purchased  and  sold.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  results  of  this  part  of  their  business  is  combined 
with  the  rest,  which  was,  of  course,  very  much  larger  in  amount  and 
practically  controlled  the  profit  rates  of  each  of  the  companies. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  as 
practically  indicative  of  the  rates  of  profit  which  were  made  in  the 
domestic  business,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  never  less  than 
adequate  during  this  period,  while  in  1917  (the  only  war  year  for 
which  these  data  are  available)  the  rate  was  no  less  than  28.21  per 
cent,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  excessive.  Taking  the 
average  rate,  furthermore,  for  this  five-year  period,  namely,  15.03 
per  cent,  it  was  clearly  considerably  more  than  an  adequate  return 
on  the  capital  employed.  Emphasis  is  given  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  fact  that  the  dominant  position  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  in  the  domestic  industrv  makes  the  element  of  risk  for  this  com- 
pany  very  much  smaller  than  for  any  other  implement  company. 

The  profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
shown  above  include  all  the  profits  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co., 
whether  on  inter-company  sales  or  on  sales  to  others.  The  profits  of 
the  steel  company  were  very  large  throughout  the  whole  period, 
reaching  the  maximum  in  1917,  in  which  year  they  represented  a  re- 
turn on  investment  of  118.53  per  cent.  If  these  profits  were  not  in- 
cluded with  those  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
they  would  be  considerably  lower  in  each  year,  and  in  1917  they 
would  be  reduced  from  28.21  per  cent  to  18.62  per  cent. 

Sales  of  companies  grouped  according  to  rate  of  profit. — In 
order  to  show  the  effect  of  the  low  and  the  high  rate  of  return  on 
investment  made  in  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  in  their 
relationship  to  total  net  sales  of  the  companies,  the  following  tables 
are  given : 


PROFITS  OF   MANUFACTURERS. 

Tabix  2fl. — ApportUmmcat  of  talex  of  Ike  26  farm  implement  rompank-^  o 
of  rate  of  rt-turrt  on  iurettiiienl,  thowiaii  their  rclalirc  importiinie 
indutlry. 
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Table  29.— Apportionment  of  salcn  of  Ihc  2G  farm  impteiinnt  ctmipanift  oh  6<t«i» 
of  rate  of  return  on  iiivcttnKnt,  e(f.--C'ouliiiue*l. 


In  the  above  table  the  companies  are  grouped  in  accordance  with 
tlie  rates  of  return  on  investment,  showing  the  number  of  companies 
falling  in  each  group,  the  combined  net  sales  of  these  companies, 
and  the  percentage  which  each  group  of  net  sales  bears  to  the  total 
net  sales. 

The  purpose  of  this  table  is  to  show  in  a  summarized  form 
tlie  importance  in  the  industry  of  the  several  groups  of  companies 
based  on  the  value  of  the  sales  of  each  respective  group. 

From  an  inspection  of  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  year  1913  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  net  sales  were  made 
by  five  companies  earning  between  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  on 
the  investment  in  the  implement  business  of  stockholders  and  others, 
whei-eas  on  the  entire  business  two  of  these  companies,  having  56.90 
per  cent  of  the  net  sales,  earned  'between  10  per  cent  and  15  per 
cent  on  their  investment. 

The  tables  show  that  for  the  years  1914  and  1915  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  sales  were  made  by  companies  earning  leas  than  8 
per  cent  on  the  investment  of  stockholders  and  others  in  the  imple- 
ment business.  In  1916,  as  in  1913,  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  net 
saleH  were  made  by  companies  earning  between  10  per  cent  and 
15  per  cent  on  their  investment.  In  1917  for  this  same  profit  group 
the  sales  decreased  to  6.10  per  cent,  while  the  group  earning  be- 
tween 15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  increased,  1917  over  1916,  from 
0.S8  of  1  per  cent  to  78.68  per  cent.  In  1918,  however,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  sales  were  in  still  higher  profit  groups,  no  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  sales  being  made  at  a  profit  on  investment  in  excess 
of  15  per  cent 
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One  of  the  companies,  which  is  shown  in  the  highest  rate  of  re- 
turn group  for  each  year  except  1015,  made  what  may  be  deemed 
to  be  excessive  profits,  but  this  company  had  very  little  effect  on  the 
average  figures  for  the  industry,  as  its  net  sales  in  any  year  were 
never  1  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales  of  the  industry. 

The  Commission  believes  the  results  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
table  substantiate  its  previous  statement  that  excessive  profits  were 
made  in  the  years  1917  and  1918.  As  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
sales  were  made  at  prices  which  yielded  this  excessive  profit,  the 
definite  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  dealer,  and  through  him 
the  farmer,  was  compelled  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  his  imple- 
ments in  1917  and  1918.  It  is  only  fair  and  proper,  however,  to  state 
tJiat  taking  the  six-year  p^iod  as  a  whole  the  average  profit  was 
not  excessive,  which  undoubtedly  proves  that  the  farmer  benefited 
from  the  period  of  low  prices  in  the  earlier  years,  namely,  in  1914 
and  1915. 

Pl^OFTTS  OF  COMPANIES  GROtTPED  ACCORDING  TO  AMOUNT  OF  INVEST- 
MENT.— In  order  to  show  the  profitableness  of  the  small  and  the 
large  companies,  the  following  table  is  given  showing  the  income, 
investment,  and  return  on  investment  for  several  groups  of  com- 
panies for  the  period  1913  to  1918 : 

Table  27. — Investment^  opcraiinf/  incwne,  net  income,  and  irtte  of  return  on 
investment,  hy  groups,  for  26  farm-^implement  companiesy  years  1913-1918. 


Groups  of  investinonts. 


1913. 

81toSoO0,OOO 

$500,000  to  $1.000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000.000 . . . . . 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000 

$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . 

Total  25  companies . . 
IntcrnatioxialHarvcster  Co . 

Total,  26  compaDlcs. 

1914. 

$1  to  $500,000 

$500,000  to  $1.000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000. . . . 
$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . 

Total,  25  companies. . 
[ntemational  Harvester  Co 

Total,  26  companies. . 


B 
8 

O 

M 


4 

S\ 

9 

4 


Results  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  tho  Implement 
business  only. 


a» 


1     ^  ■ 

a   OB  *-> 

Ill's 

I2| 


•a 

09  ^  4j  O 


$1,424,483 
3,344,742 
20,948,595 
36,616,434 
93,380,807 


154,595,0M1 
207,031,005 

362,226,000 


1,435,791 

3,409,628 

21,096,296 

35,944,443 

97,608,232 


159,494,390 
237,267,720 


396,762,110 


■a 

o 


i 

0)0) 

♦A    > 


0.39 
.92 

5.78 

9.81 

25.78 


42.68 
67.32 


.36 

.86 

5.32 

9.06 

24.60 


40.20 
59.80 


100.00 


$89,908 

322,040 

1,368,086 

2, 880, 767 

8,417,630 


13,078,431 
22,149,486 


100.00  35,227,917 


47,437 

329,648 

987,773 

1,944,256 

4,292,600 


7,596,714 
18,042,254 

25, 638, 968 


i 


d 


050 

57-0 


6.31 
9.63 
6.53 
8.11 
9.021 


8.46 
10.07 

9.73 


3.30 
9.67 
4.66 
5.41 
4.40 


4.76 
7.60 


6.46 


Kesnlts  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  the  entire  busi- 
ness. 


$1,439,918 
3,348,742 
22. 003, 21  e> 
35,694,9o.'> 
95,944,657 


158,431,388 
209,115,243 

307,516,031 


1,451,226 

3,409,628 

22,269,178 

36, 122, 964 

100, 524, 467 


163, 777, 4r3 
238,751,958 

402,529,421 


B 
«M  d 


8 
It 

a 

Pi 


0.39 

.91 

5.99 

9.71 

26.11 

43.11 
56.89 


100.00 


.36 

.85 

5.53 

8.98 

24.97 


40.  (:9 
59.31 

100.00 


I 


3g 

Q  tlO 

t 


d  *- 

o 
u 

IB. 

©  >  d 
0; 


$52,692 

211,325 

1,273,053 

2,281,272 

7,985,584 


11,803,926 
22,896,850 


34,700,776 


17,731 

226,590 

934,089 

1,238,462 

3, 898, 891 


0,315,763 
18,483,928 


24,799,691 


3. 
6. 
5. 
6. 


66 
31 
79 
39 


8.32 


7.45 
10.95 


9.44 


1.22 

6.65 


19 
43 

88 


3.86 
7.74 


6.16 
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Table  27. — InrcMment,  operating  inannc,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  on 
investment,  hy  groups,  for  26  farm-implement  companieSy  etc, — Continued. 


Groups  of  investments. 


1915. 

II  to  1500,000 

$.•100,000  to  II  .000.000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,(X)0,000» 

$.'i,000,000  to  $12,000,000 

$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000 . . . 

Total,  25  com  panics. . 
International  Harvester  Co . 

Total,  2G  com  panics. . 

191G. 

II  toS500,000> 

1600,000  to  11.000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  « 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000 

$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . . 

Total,  25  com  paAies. . 
International  Harvester  Co. 

Total,  26  companies. . 

1917. 

$lto$500,000» 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  « 

$1,000,000  to $5,000,000 3..  .. 

$5,000,000  to  $12.000,000 

$12,0(^,000  to  $57,000,000. . . 

Total,  25  companies. . 
International  Harvester  Co. 

Total,  26  companies. . 

1918.< 

$ltof500,000» 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  « 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000 

$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . . 

Total,  21  companies. . 
International  Harvester  Co. 

Total,  22  companies. . 


9 

i 

o 

s 

9 


4 

9 
4 

3 


4 
5 
9 
4 


9 
4 


Results  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  the  implement 
business  only. 


■       ^  t 

atSa 

8^28 


1,436,410 

3,676,718 

21,4&'),626 

30,f>0(i,023 

100,042,326 

l<a,227,103 
239,242.748 


402,469,851 


1,508,333 

3,590,826 

21,158,587 

34, 862, 089 

94,052,879 


155,772,714 
234,095,733 


389, 868, 447 


1,1.88,580 

3,718,790 

20, 718, 1.50 

33, 780, 906 

87, 472, 558 


147,378,984 
226,277,374 


373,656,358 


1,720,262 

2,079,537 

18,490,017 

35,319,974 

89,895,879 


147,505,669 
238,903,066 


386, 408, 735 


.36 

.91 

5.33 

9.10 

24.86 


40.  5<) 
59.44 

100.00 


.39 

.92 

5.43 

8.94 

24.28 


39.96 
60.04 


100.00 


.45 

1.00 

5.54 

9.04 

23.41 


39.44 
60.56 


100.00 


45 
54 

78 
14 


23.26 


38.17 
61.83 


100.00 


oo 
o  o  c 

«  O  C9 

tec  o 

Ul 

S  OS  > 


105,120 

347.190 

345,605 

1,447,932 

5,767,304 


8.013,151 
18,750,015 


26, 763, 166 


198,508 

518,112 

1,212,748 

2,651.9(;3 

7,921,3(>9 


12,502,700 
24,858,372 


37,361,072 


294,832 

966,373 

2, 490, 424 

4,247,629 

11,345,429 


19;344,(«7 
42,063,221 


61,407,908 


415,895 

823,361 

4,649,973 

8,751,314 

15,362,880 


30,003,423 
46,811,932 


76,815,355 


7.32i 

9.44 

1.61 

3.96 

.5.77 


4.91 

7.84 

6.65 


13. 16 

14.43 

5.73 

7.61 

8  37 


8  as 

10.  62 


9.58 


17.46 
25.99 
12.02 
12.57 
12.97 


13.13 
18.59 


16.43 


24.18 
39.59 
25.15 
24.78 
17.09 


20.34 
19.591 


19.88 


Results  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  the  entire  bosi- 
ness. 


ill 

ill! 


1,451,845 

3,686,618 

22,933,358 

36,744,635 

103,001,072 


167,817,528 
240,501,698 


408,319,22(i 


1,525,180 

3,602,  IS.'S 

22,483.453 

35,003,843 

97,783,0(4 


HiO,  403, 725 
235,354,683 


395, 758, 408 


1,707,591 

3,730,087 

22, 098, 768 

33,939,311 

90,550,025 


152,025,782 
240,791,286 


392,817,0(;8 


1,739,724 

2,079,537 

19,943,090 

35,505,240 

93,066,058 


152,333,649 
255,353,686 


3 


a  > 


9 


.35 

.90 

5.62 

9.00 

25.23 


41.10 
58.90 


100.00 


.38 

.91 

5.68 

8.85 

24.71 


40.53 
59.47 


100.00 


.43 

.95 

5.63 

8.64 

23.05 


38.70 
61.30 


100.00 


.43 

.51 

4.891 

8.71 

22.83 


37.37 
62.63 


40/,  (i87, 335  100. 00  71,625,663 


n 


*A  8 

O  9*» 


59,740 

253,499 

344,751 

886,857 

5,391,295 


6,986,142 
19,913,838 


26, 849, 980 


124,724 

383,444 

1,136,714 

2,109,118 

7,427,035 


11,181,035 
27,030,017 


38,211,052 


147,624 

711,569 

2,252,812 

3,521,855 

10,863,599 


17,496,959  11.51 


41,293,808 


4.11 
6.88 
1.50 
2.41 
5.23 


4.13 

8.^ 


6.58 


8.18 
10.64 
5.06 
6.02 
7.60 


6.97 
11.48 


9.66 


8.65 
19.08 
10.19 
10.38 
12.00 


17.15 


58, 790, 767 


280,559 

593,272 

4,200,221 

7,972,311 

12,970,100 


26,016,463 
45,609,200 


14.97 


16.13 
28.53 
21.06 
22.45 
13.94 


17.08 
17.86 


17.57 


>  In  1916, 1917,  and  1918  the  investment  of  one  company  in  this  group  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

>  In  1917  and  1918  the  investment  of  one  company  in  this  group  was  slightly  in  excess  o f  $1,060,010. 

>  In  1915, 1916,  and  1917  the  iuve»tment  of  one  company  in  this  group  was  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000. 
*  Four  companies  omittted  in  1918. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  by  groups  the  number  of  companies 
whose  investment  falls  within  a  specified  group,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  investment,  the  ratio  of  that  investment  to  the  total  invest- 
ment, the  combined  net  income  of  the  companies  before  paying 
interest  and  Federal  income  taxes,  the  ratio  of  the  combined  net 
income  to  the  combined,  investment.  The  figures  given  are  for 
stockholders  and  other  investors  in  the  implement  business  and  in 
the  entire  business,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  investment  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  exceeds  the  combined  investment  of  all 
other  companies,  the  results  for  that  company  are  shown  sepa- 
rately. 

The  table  shows  that  in  respect  to  the  implement  business,  except- 
ing the  years  1913  and  1914,  the  smallest  companies  (not  exceeding 
$1,000,000  investment)  generally  made  a  higher  rate  of  return  on 
investment  than  the  larger  companies  and  also  that  their  rate  of 
return  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
Compared  with  all  the  independent  companies,  however,  the  Inter- 
nation  Harvester  Co.  shows  a  higher  rate  of  return  in  every  year 
except  1918. 

The  group  having  the  largest  number  of  companies  is  that  with 
an  investment  of  between  $1,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  For  this  group 
the  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  smaller  than  in  any  other  group 
in  each  year,  except  1914  and  1918,  and  the  latter  year  was  the, only 
one  in  which  its  return  exceeded  that  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  Measured  by  the  rate  of  return  on  investment,  the  smallest  com- 
panies were  the  most  successful  and  the  medium-sized  companies  the 
least  successful. 

The  results  for  the  entire  business  were  not  so  favorable  to  the 
small  companies,  especially  in  1914,  1917,  and  1918.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rate  of  return  earned  by  the  International  Harvester  Co, 
was  in  each  of  the  first  four  years  greater  than  the  return  of  any 
other  group  of  companies  and  that  in  every  year  it  was  greater  than 
the  average  return  of  all  other  companies. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  figures  of  only  22  companies 
are  used  in  1918,  but  in  each  year  prior  to  1918  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  return  for  22  companies  compared  with  26  companies 
was  always  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  which  is  too  small 
to  affect  the  comparisons  drawn. 

Profits  of  companies  grouped  according  to  ljne  of  business.— 
The  following  table  shows,  for  25  companies  grouped  by  lines  of  im- 
plements, the  investment,  income,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment, 
1913  to  1918: 
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Table  28. — Investment,  income,  and  rate  of  return  on  inveatment  of  implement 

companies,  grouped  hy  Unc^t,  years  19J3-I918. 


1913. 


FulHine  companies 

TiHage-tmpIfiment  oompaaies. . . 
Harvesting-machiiM  companies . 

Saedinf^-machine  companies 

Spreader  companies 

Wagon  companies 


Total. 


1914. 


Fnll-line  companies 

Tillago-impl^ment  companies. . . 
Harvesting-  machine  companies , 
Seeding-machine  companMs .... 

Spreader  companies 

Wagon  companies 


Total. 


1915. 


Full-line  companies 

Titlage-impiemeint  companies. . . 
Harvesting-machine  companies. 

Seeding-machine  companies 

Spreader  companies 

wagon  companies 


Total. 


1916. 


Full-line  companies 

Titlage-implement  companies. . . 
Harvesting-machine  companies. 

Seeding-machine  companies 

Spreader  companies 

Wagon  companies.... 


Total, 


1917. 


Full-line  companies 

Tillage-implement  companies. . . 
Harv^ting-machine  companies. 

Seeding-machine  companies 

Spreader  companies 

VV  agon  companies 


Total. 


1018  (21  companies). 

Full-line  companies 

Tillage-implement  companies. . . 
Harvesting-  machine  companies . 
Seeding-machine  companies . . . . . 

Spreader  companies 

W  agon  companies : 


Total. 


Number 
of  com- 
panies. 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


Investment, 
including 
borrowings, 
but  exclude 
ing  outside 
investments. 


$308,037,341 
29,939,3S8 
8,866,523 
8,864,002 
2,409.905 
1.365,857 


25 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


25 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


25 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


5 
8 
1 
3 
4 


21 


359,573,016 


341,846,685 
30,482,770 
8,892,193 
8,904,005 
2,653,723 
1,328,994 


394,109,060 


Percent 
invest- 
ment to 
total  of 
all  com- 
panies. 


346,428,100 
31,549,959 
9,298,010 
8,582,353 
2,584,435 
1,389.769 


399,832,626         ItW.OO 


335,747,094 
30,539,421 
9, 170, 805 
7,679,305 
3, 159, 194 
1,233,308 


25       387,529,127         100.00 


320,743,631 
29,570,613 
8,543,509 
7,627,263 
3,659,480 
1,221,672 


25       371,366,168 


337,167,326 

30, 733, 878 

3,616,241 

7,702,600 

4,529,873 


85. 67 

8.33 

2.47 

2.46 

.69 

.38 


Net  imcoma 

from  opcRh 

ttoos. 


$30,748,317 

2,444,006 

336,534 

1.056,121 

310,723 

113,156 


100.00 


35,002,855 


86.74 

7.73 

2.26 

2.26 

.67 

.34 


100.00 


86.64 

7.89 

2.32 

2.15 

.65 

.85 


22,444,881 

1,800.614 

27,602 

673,404 

387,539 

90,049 


25,424,089 


24,553,253 

1.188,816 

» 293, 297 

559,053 

478, 783 

56,629 


26,543,237 


86.64 

7.88 

2.37 

1.98 

.81 

.32 


86.37 

7.96 

2.30 

2.a5 

.99 

.33 


100.00 


87.86 

8.01 

.94 

2.01 

1.18 


3i>3,74a,920 


100.00 


33,111,774 
2,438,858 
» 64,533 
695,959 
748,417 
127,469 


37,057,944 


54,413,181 
4,277,481 
308,082 
625,219 
985,993 
829,896 


60,939,852 


63,637,506 

9,831,493 

595,088 

930,212 

1,235,496 


76,229,795 


Percent 
netin- 

oom«to 
Invest- 
ment. 


9.96 
8.16 
3.80 
11.90 
12.43 
8.28 


9.7S 


6.57 
5.91 
.31 
7.56 
14  60 
6  78 


6.45 


7.09 

3.77 
13.15 

6.51 
18.53 

4.07 


6.64 


9.88 
7.99 
».70 
9.06 
23.09 
10.34 


9.56 


16.96 
14.47 
3.61 
8.20 
26.94 
27.00 


16.41 


18.87 
31.99 
16.46 
12.03 
27.27 


19.86 


» Loss. 


In  the  above  table  all  companies,  except  the  full-line  ccxnpanies, 
have  been  classed  according  to  the  line  of  implements  chiefly  pro- 
duced, although  they  are  not  always  strictly  single-line  companies. 
The  full-line  companies  had  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  invest- 
ment each  year;  the  tillage- implement  companies  had  the  next  largest 
investment,  approximately  8  per  cent.    From  1913  to  1916,  inclusive, 
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the  spreader  companies  earned  the  gi'eatest  return  on  investment, 
which  ranged  from  12.43  per  cent  to  23.69  per  cent.  In  1917  and 
1918  they  were  exceeded  by  only  one  group.  The  most  profitable 
group  in  1917  was  the  wagon  group,  and  the  most  profitable  in 
1918  was  the  tillage  group.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  harvesting- 
machine  group  was  the  least  profitable  in  all  years  except  1918,  and 
that  in  both  of  the  years  1915  and  1916  it  suffered  a  loss.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  group  does  not  include  the  International  Harvester 
Co*,  Deere  &  Co.,  and  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  which  are  included  under 
full-line  companies  in  the  table  above. 

Combined  income  statement  for  aix  companies. — The  following 
table  shows  the  combined  net  income,  investment,  and  return  on  in- 
vestment of  26  companies  for  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918 : 

Table  29. — Net  income,  investment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  farm- 
implement  companies  comMnedy  1913-1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Item. 


Net  sales 

Cost  of  sales 

Gross  profit  on  sales 

Selling  expenses 

Genera!  and  administrative 
expenses , 

Total  selling,  f^eneral, 
and  administrative  ex- 
penses  , 

Net  profit  on  sales 

Other  operating  income— net. . 

Net  operating  income. . . 
Less  interest  paid 

Net   operating   Income 
after  charging  interost. 
Intere5Tt  received  and  cash  dis- 
count—^^et  

Net  operating  income 
after  charging  interest 

and  discount 

Other  income — net 

Net  income 

Add  interest  paid 

Net  income  before  charg- 
ing interest 

(A)  Invested  capital,  including 
borrowings,  but  excluding 
outside  investments 

(B )  Invested  capital,  excluding 
borrowings  and  outside  in- 
vestments  

(C)  Invested  capital.  Including 
borrowings  and  outside  in- 
vestments  

Per  cent  oi  net  operating  in- 
come to  invested  capital  ( A ) . 

Per  cent  of  net  operating  in- 
come after  charing  interest 
to  invested  capital  ( B } 

Per  cent  of  net  Income  before 
charging  interest  to  invested 
capitalTC) 

^  Loss. 


1913 


$218,6S0,54« 
143,095,612 


75,584,934 


32,181,475 
8,301,460 


40,482,935 


35,101,999 
125,918 


1914 


1198, 743, 6»4 
134,661,618 


64,062,076 


30,727,120 
7,726,882 


38,454,002 


25,608,074 
30,894 


35,227,917     25,638,968 
5,839,3071      6,450,464 


29,388,610 
391,648 


19,188,<04 
702,292 


28.906,9621    18,486,212 

1  1.15.  4fla  1  \2R.  ORS 


135, 493 


28,861,460 

5,8:^9,307 


136,985 


18,349,227 
6, 450, 464 


34,700,776  24,799,801 


362,226,066  396,762,110 


287,914,310 


299,728,126 


367,  M«,  631  402,529,421 


9.73 


10.21 


9.44 


6.46 


6.40 


6.16 


1915 


1184,150,089 
121,945,958 


62,204,131 


28,179,839 
7,958,353 


36, 138, 192 


26,065,939 
607,227 


26, 763, 166 
4, 799, 131 


21,964,035 
"305,710 


22.260,745 
»  218,896 


22,050,8^9 
4, 799, 131 


26,849,980 


402,469,851 


304,052,520 


406,319,226 


6.65 


7.22 


6.58 


1916 


$203,458,366 
127,944,979 


76,513,387 


28,936,854 
8,146,209 


37,083,063 


38,430,324 
1  1,069,252 


37,361,072 
3,227,420 


34,133,652 
M,255,866 


35,389,518 
'405,886 


34,983,632 
3,227,420 


?5, 211,052 


389,868,447 


313,815,192 


396,758,408 


0.58 


10.88 


9.66 


1917 


8265,798,460 
166, 288, 729 


99,504,7n 


30,140,231 
8,645,991 


38, 7S«,  222 


60, 718, 5<>J 
689,399 


61,407,906 
2,763,010 


58,644,898 
1,459,790 


57,185,108 
1  l,157,:i51 


56,027,757 
2,763,010 


58, 790, 767 


373,656,358 


321,091,398 


392,817,068 


16.43 


18.26 


14.97 


1918,  22 
companies. 


1326,636,666 
210,464,397 


116,172,268 


33,540,917 
9,157,969 


42,698,886 

?3,47:i,383 
3,341,972 


76,815,365 
3,524,076 


73,291,279 
2, 781, 789 


70,509,490 
»  2,407,903 


68,101,587 
3,524,076 


71,625,663 


386,408,735 


347,355,764 


407,687,335 


19.88 


21.10 


17.57 


•Add. 
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The  foregoing  table  gives  a  summarized  trading  and  profit  and 
loss  account  for  the  26  companies  (22  companies  in  1918)  arranged  to 
show  in  comparative  form  the  combined  net  operating  income  as  it 
relates  to  the  aspect  of  the  stockholders  and  other  investors,  the  com- 
bined net  operating  income  as  it  relates  to  the  aspect  of  the  stock- 
holders only,  and  the  combined  net  income  as  it  relates  to  the  stock- 
holders and  other  investors  for  the  entire  business. 

The  investment  and  return  thereon  has  already  been  discussed  in 
this  chapter  and  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

When  compiling  the  profit  and  lose  accounts  and  investment  of 
the  various  companies  for  use  in  the  tables  given  in  this  chapter 
numerous  adjustments  were  necessary  in  order  to  render  comparable 
the  results  obtained  and  show  the  true  earnings  in  their  relation  to 
the  actual  investment  in  the  industry.  Dealing  fii^st  with  the  adjust- 
ments as  they  affect  the  earnings : 

Net  sales.~-On  page  117  an  explanation  is  given  of  how  the  amount 

of  the  net  sales  was  arrived  at. 

Cagt  of  saies, — ^The  Commission  accepted  without  verification  the 
companies'  inventories  in  so  far  as  the  quantities  and  amounts  were 
concerned,  but  necessary  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  basis  of  the 
prices  used.  It  was  found,  with  but  two  exceptions,  that  the  com- 
panies had  been  consistent  year  by  year  in  the  method  employed. 
The  International  Harvester  Co.  and  Deere  &  Co.  in  the  latter  years 
oi  the  period  used  in  the  pricing  of  their  inventories  the  so-called 
basic  inventory  principle.  This  method  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  profits  during  the  years  referred  to.  The  Commission  rejected 
the  companies'  method  and  adjusted  the  cost  of  sales  to  the  two  com- 
panies by  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  inventory  taken 
on  the  so-called  basic  inventory  principle  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
ventory had  it  been  taken  at  cost. 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  difference  in  the  in- 
ventory figures  as  used  by  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  Deere  &  Co. 
were  estimated  and  supplied  by  that  company  and  could  not  be  veri- 
fied. In  the  case  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  the  inventory 
figures  for  the  year  1918,  used  by  the  Commission,  were  as  sumbitted 
by  the  company,  but  the  figures  in  question  were  in  respect  to  only 
the  taxable  inventories,  that  is,  those  at  the  works  and  on  the  terri- 
tory in  the  United  States,  at  foreign  branch  houses  (excluding  for- 
eign limited  companies) ,  and  in  transit.  Had  the  figures  been  avail- 
able for  all  of  its  foreign  companies,  the  profits  of  this  company  as 
shown  by  the  Commission,  in  the  year  1918  would  have  been  increased. 
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Several  companies  failed  to  charge  into  cost  of  sales  any,  or  an 
adequate,  provision  for  depreciation  of  their  plant,  machinery, 
equipment,  etc.  In  all  such  cases  the  Commission  adjusted  the  cost 
of  sales  as  submitted  by  the  company,  increasing  the  amount  thereof 
by  a  proper  charge  for  depreciation  of  the  assets  mentioned. 

IrUercompcmy  profit. — ^Instances  were  encountered  of  the  inflation 
of  the  cost  of  sales  through  the  inclusion  of  intercompany  profit. 
In  all  cases  the  Commission  in  preparing  the  profit  and  loss  accounts 
of  such  companies  eliminated  all  of  the  intercompany  profit. 

Reserves  in  cost  of  sales. — In  all  cases  where  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  included  in  the  cost  of  sales  any  provision  for  a  gen- 
eral or  nonspecific  reserve,  such  as  a  contingency  reserve  or  profit- 
sharing  fund  reserve,  and  so  on,  the  Commission  adjusted  the  cost 
of  sales  by  the  elimination  of  such  charges,  as  they  have  been  con- 
sidered appropriations  of  earnings  rather  than  charges  against  the 
profits  of  the  company. 

Selling^  general  and  administrative  expenses. — From  these  ex- 
penses the  Commission  eliminated  any  charge  for  Federal  income 
and  excess-profits  tax,  as  the  provision  for,  or  payment  of,  these 
taxes  was  not  considered  a  proper  operating  charge.  Instances  were 
found  where  experimental  expense  had  been  included  in  general  and 
administrative  expense.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  this  expense 
was  transferred  to  the  cost  of  sales. 

Rate  on  investment. — The  investment  used  by  the  Commission 
throughout  this  report  represents  the  actual  cash  invested  in  the 
business.  There  has  also  been  included  in  the  investment  the  amount 
of  any  general  reserves,  namely,  reserves  which  can  not  be  allocated 
to  a  specific  asset,  such  as  a  contingency  reserve.  There  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  value  of  the  companies'  book  assets  all  amounts 
representing  an  inflation  of  the  assets  by  reappraisal  and  any  amounts 
representing  good  will  unless  an  actual  cash  consideration  was  paid 
for  it.  The  investment  is  shown  both  for  stockholders  only  and  for 
stockholders  and  other  investors.  In  the  latter  case  it  includes 
the  average  monthly  balance  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness.  The 
investments  considered  by  the  Commission  as  "  outside  investments  " 
represent  the  company's  holdings  of  Liberty  bonds,  stocks  and  bonds 
of  other  companies,  land,  buildings,  and  any  other  assets  not  used 
for  purposes  of  the  business. 

Comparative  combined  income  statement,  1916  and  1918. — The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  for  1918  over  1916  for  the  sales, 

143559**— 20 8 
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cost,  income^  and  investment  of  the  22  farnvimplement  oompanies 
combined : 


Table  30. — Ir.cretise  in  aalen,  cottts,  inromc,  and  investments  of  22  fatyn- 

hnftlemetU  comiMnien,  IfHH  over  li^H. 


Item. 


1916 


Net  iales 

Cost  of  sales 

G ros J  profit  on  sales 

SeUiDp  oxpen^^s 

(i  eneral  and  administrative  expenses 

Total  selling,  general,  and  administrative 
expenses 

Not  profit  on  sales 

Net  operating  income 

Net  operating  income  after  charging  Interest 

Net  operating  income  after  charging  interest  and 

disconnt 

Net  income 

Net  income  beforo  clurging  interest 

(A)  Invested  capital,  including  borrowings^  but  ex- 
cluding outside  investments 

(B)  Invested  capital,  excluding  borrowings  and 
outside  investments 

(C>  Invested  capital,  tncludtng  borrowtags  and 
outside  investments 

Per  cent  of  net  operating  Income  to  invested  capl- 
tal(A) 

Per  cent  of  net  operating  income  after  charging 
intere?!^  toinvestedoapitftl  (B ) 

Per  cent  of  net  income  before  charging  interot  to 
inve  sted  capita  1(C) 


8200,848,126 
1%,08&,068 


74,779,067 

38^513^800 
7,928,045 


36, -139,845 


38,339,232 
37,269,970 
34,207,593 

35,4W,e0B 
35,085,445 
38,147,822 


1918 


1326,636,666 
210,454,397 


Increase » 1918  o\Tr 
1916. 


Amount. 


$12S.788,541 
84»  396,339 


Per  cent. 


F2.63 
6d.94 


116,iri,269        41,308, 2R2 


55.35 


33,540,917 
9,157,969 


5,027, 117 
1,231,924 


42,698,886 


73,473,383 
76,815,35.5 
73,291,279 

70^590,400 

6.8, 101 1''''-'^'^ 
71,625,663 


6,299,041 


17.63 
15.  £4 


17.18 


35,134,161 
39,545,385 
39,068,680 

35,019,792 
3.1,016,142 
33,477,841 


91.64 

106.11 
114.26 

98.  a8 
94.  m 
87.76 


383,526,911 
310,540,364 

3«9,366,0'{2 


386,408,7^5  2,881,824 
347,355,764  |  36,815,400 
407,687,:n5  I   18,321,"!0T 


9.72 

u.oa 

».>0 


19.88 
21.10  ! 


17 


«j« 


I 


10.16 

10.  as 

7,77 


.75 

11.86 

4.71 


104.53 
91.47 
79.29 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  1918,  as  compared  with  1916,  the 
net  sales  increased  62.63  per  cent,  cost  of  sales  66.94  per  cent,  selling 
and  general  and  administrative  expense  17.18  per  cent,  and  the  net 
profit  on  sales  91.64  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  net  income  before 
charging  interest  was  87.76  p^  cent.  The  investment  of  the  stock- 
holders and  others  increased  less  than  1  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
of  the  stockholders'  investment  only  was  11.86  per  cent. 

The  large  increase  in  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  net  profit  or  net  income  increased  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  capital  employed. 

Percentages  op  gombixeix  operatino  expenses  to  sales. — In  the 
following  table  is  given  the  percentages  of  each  item  of  expense  to 
net  sales  by  years : 
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Taslb  31. — Percentage  of  vott,  expense,  and  income  to  net  sales  for  22 

implement  companies  combined,  WtS-191S. 

farnir 

Item. 

Percentage  to  net  salen. 

1919 
100.  «> 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
100.00 

n)i8 

Net  saloD 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  oFsalfa 

65.50 
31.50 

67.70 
32.30 

66.10 
33.90 

62.77 

37.23 

H2.37 
37.63 

m.43 

Gross  profit  on  solos 

3.>,  57 

RaIUbI^  tjpfmfio     

14.61 

3.76 

15.36 
3.R5 

15.21 
4.29 

14.20 
3.94 

11.3;} 
3.22 

10. 27 

OenArki  and  adminLstrativfl  pxn«ns(» 

2.80 

Total  scUlnc,  general,  and  admiaistrttiTC  expense 

18.37 

16.13 
.06 

19.21 

~  13.09 
.02 

19.  oO 

14.40 
.33 

18.14 

~"  19^00 
1.53 

14.. S5 

13.07 

Net  profit  on  sales 

"^Tos" 

.2^ 

22^50 

O^hAr  op^ralincr  incnmn — n44   

1.02 

"Kftf  opfVA^iof  inronriA .             

16. 1» 
2.62 

13. 11 
3.19 

14.79 
2.  .'3 

IK.  -.<) 
I.c2 

23.. 34 
.97 

23.52 

T<«R9  intffl'flPt  pftld 

1.08 

Net  operating  income  aft«r  charging  interest 

Interest  received  and  cash  discount — ^net 

13.57 
.16 

9.92 
.34 

12.26 
«.17 

17.04 

2.«3 

22.37 

.54 

22.44 

.85 

Net  operating  income  after  charf^g  interest  and 
discount 

13.41 
1.06 

9.58 
1.07 

12.43 
».13 

17.67 
».20 

21.83 
1.44 

21.50 

Other  income — ^net 

1.74 

Net  income 

13.35 
2.62 

9.51 
3.19 

12.30 
2.53 

17.47 
1.52 

21.39 
.97 

20.85 

Add  inter  es  t  paid 

1.06 

Net  income  bcCore  charging  interest 

15.97 

13,70 

14.83 

18.99 

22.30 

21  93 

*Loss. 


>Add. 


The  above  table  is  given  to  show  in  comparative  form  the  vari- 
ation of  the  different  items  of  expense  and  profit  to  the  net  sales. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentages  of  cost  of  sales  and  gross 
profit  on  sales  varied  very  little  during  the  period  under  examina- 
tion, the  range  in  cost  of  sales  being  from  62.37  per  cent  in  1917  to 
67.70  per  cent  in  1914  and  the  range  in  gross  profit  on  sales  being 
from  32.30  per  cent  in  1914  to  37.63  per  cent  in  1917.  The  percentages 
of  selling  expense  and  general  and  administrative  expense  both  de- 
creased in  1918  compared  with  the  preceding  years.  The  net  operat- 
ing income  increased  from  16.19  per  cent  in  1913  to  23.52  per  cent  in 
1918.  The  percentages  of  net  income  both  before  and  after  charging 
interest  likewise  increased  during  the  same  period.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  percentage  of  income  before  charging  interest  was 
lowest  in  the  year  1914,  namely,  12.70  per  cent.  The  year  1916  showed 
a  slight  increase  over  1913,  and  1917  a  farther  increase  over  1916. 
For  1918  there  was  a  slight  decline,  the  rate  being  21.93  per  cent. 

Section  3. — Operating  statisties. 

In  order  that  the  significance  of  the  relationships  between  income 
and  investment,  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter, 
may  be  made  clear,  subsidiary  statements  are  given  below  regarding 
the  sales,  receivables,  period  of  turnover  of  capital,  selling  ex- 
penses, etc. 

Sales  by  companies. — ^The  net  sales  of  the  26  farm-implement 
companies  for  the  six-year  period  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  showing 
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the  percentage  of  each  company's  sales  to  the  total  sales,  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 


,.„ 

1 

,.„ 

,., 

Company  No. 

Amount. 

total. 

aounl. 

""S" 

,.„... 
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I119.M7 
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1 
1 
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»ai 

2CI1 
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033 

21s,«S0,Slfl 

"»»|  ■•• 

7«,6iH 

-■«■ 

1*4,150,089 
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,.„ 
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Company  No. 

._. 
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-" 

'S" 

sso',410 

Peront- 

tlM,l»9 
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'  ~7g 
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1,           90 
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«        i 
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ss       t 
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00         31 
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40: 

.«8 
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1 
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1.19S,I33 

iiSi 

i,«o,e» 
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70 
75 
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326,836.606 
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•mpanlca  only  Tor  1918. 
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Net  sales  as  used  throughout  this  chapter  mean  the  total  sales 
made  after  deducting  all  returns,  allowances,  freight,  and  trade  and 
quantity  discounts,  but  before  deducting  cash  discount  allowed  the 
customer  or  dealer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  net  sales  of  the  26  companies  decreased 
from  $218,680,546  in  1913  to  $184,150,089  in  1915,  a  decrease  of 
$.*M,530,457.  This  decrease  was  largely  brought  about  by  a  decline 
of  the  export  business,  which  is  shown  by  Table  2,  on  page  41.  In 
1918  the  net  sales  of  the  22  companies  showed  an  increase  of  $142,- 
486,577  over  the  amount  of  the  net  sales  of  the  26  companies  in  1915, 
and  of  $107,956,120  over  the  26  companies  in  1913.  These  increases 
were  mainly  due  to  the  increased  price  of  the  implements. 

The  different  companies  as  judged  from  the  value  of  their  net  sales 
show  great  variations  in  size.  In  1918  the  net  sales  ranged  from 
$101,917  to  $124,073,201,  and  in  1918  the  range  was  from  $192,121  to 
$193,604,388.  In  1918  four  of  the  companies  had  net  sales  of  less 
than  $1,000,000,  five  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000,  seven  between 
$2,000,000  and  $9,000,000,  five  between  $9,000,000  and  $40,000,000, 
while  one  company's  net  sales  exceeded  $190,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  each  company's  net  sales  to  the  total  net  sales 
of  all  companies  shows  very  distinctly  the  predominant  position  in 
the  industry  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  The  percentage  of 
this  company's  sales  to  the  total  sales  was  never  less  than  55  per  cent 
during  the  period  under  investigation.  The  next  largest  company 
had  between  11.85  per  cent  and  15.12  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales, 
while  11  out  of  the  22  companies  each  had  in  1918  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  net  sales. 

Eate  OF  TURNOVER. — A  vcry  significant  fact  for  these  implement 
companies  is  the  length  of  time  required  for  one  turnover  of  the 
capital.  The  following  table  shows  by  companies  the  period  required 
for  one  turnover  of  capital  in  1913,  1916,  and  1918,  or  in  other  words 
the  length  of  time  (in  months)  which  would  be  required  to  elapse 
before  the  amount  of  net  sales  would  equal  the  amount  of  investment, 
based  on  the  actual  amount  of  sales  for  each  company. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  1913  and  1916  company  Xo.  8  bad  the 
shortest  period  of  turnover,  and  companj'  No.  1  had  the  longest 
period.  Tlie  former  is  a  mail-order  house,  and  the  latter  is  a  small 
company  which  operated  at  a  loss  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
period  under  discussion.  In  1&18  ctanpany  Xo.  6  had  tlie  shoitest 
period  and  company  No.  19  the  longest  period  of  turnover.  The 
former  is  a  small  single-line  company  and  the  latter  one  of  the 
largest  companies.  In  each  of  the  years  1913,  1916,  and  1918  the 
companies  with  the  shorter  period  of  turnover  are  single-line  com- 
panies and  those  with  the  longer  i)eriod  of  turnover  are  the  large  and 
full-line  companies.  The  average  period  of  turnover  in  each  of  tha 
three  years  for  all  companies  was  sliglitly  less  than  that  of  the  largest 
company,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  its  investment  in  proportion  to  its 
sales  is  larger  than  the  average  investment  of  the  other  companies. 
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The  following  table  shows  in  summarized  form  the  period  required 
for  one  turnover  of  capital  for  the  22  and  26  companies,  respectively : 

Tabu:  34. — PerioiJ  required  for  one  tumover  of  the  invested  capital  of  22 
f^rm-implemefit  companiat^  1V13-1V18,  and  of  26  farm-implcmcnt  companies, 
1913-1917, 


Y«ar. 


22  companies. 


Total  invcst- 

mont  in 
implement 

]>uslness. 


Total  net 
sales. 


Period 
required 

foroDo 
turnover- 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


1355,782,398 
390,351,286 
385,722,107 
383,525,911 
367,525,626 
386.406,735 


$215,684,945 
196,647,453 
181,700,918 
200,848,125 
261,509,319 
326,636.666 


Afoniks. 
20 
24 
26 
23 
17 
14 


2)  companies. 


Total  invest- 
ment in 
implement 
business. 


3362.236,066 
396,762,110 
402,460,851 
389,868,447 
373,656,358 


Total  net 
sales. 


Perio<l 

required 

for  one 

turuovor. 


S21S,6S0,546 
198,743.694 
184,150,089 
203.458.366 
265.793,460 


20 
24 
2'\ 
2^ 
17 


The  decline  since  1915  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  one  turn- 
over of  capital  is  due  principally  to  the  marked  increase  in  prices 
and  not  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  machines  sold. 

Sales  of  own  product  and  of  ptjrcha8£3>  produce. — ^The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  combined  gross  sales  of  the  companies'  own  manu- 
factured product  and  outside  purchases  for  the  22  and  26  companies 
during  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918  and  1913  to  1917,  respectively : 


Table  35. — Gross  sales  of  own  manufactured  products  and  of  outside  pur- 
chases of  22  farm-implement  companies,  1913-1918,  and  of  26  furm-implemeni 
companies,  1913-1911. 


Year. 


1»13 

1914 
1915. 
1916 
1917 

1918 


22  companies. 


Ovrn 
product. 


$200,191,278 
182,  .500, 159 
171,624,761 
192,678,628 
249,286,507 
310,107,509 


Ontsiide 
product. 


Sa9,12B>142 
24,913,936 
20,902/106 
20,119,497 
21,081,640 
29,043,548 


Total. 


S22»,3]7,420 
207,414,095 
192.526,869 
212,798,125 
273,368,147 
339,151,057 


Own 
product. 


23  companies. 


Outside 

product. 


t2G8,42(,462 

185.925,035 
174,339,241 
195,615,072 
253,921,880 


S29,126,142 
24,913,936 
20,902,108 
20,119,497 
24,061,640 


Total. 


$232,550,601 
210,838,971 
195,241,348 
215,734,569 
278,003,520 


Gross  sales  are  used  in  the  above  table  because  it  was  not  possible 
to  separate  the  deductions  from  gross  sales  as  between  the  companies' 
own  product  and  outside  product. 
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The  gross  sales  of  the  companies  own  products  in  respect  to  the 
26  companies  decreased  approximately  $29,000,000  in  1915,  com- 
pared with  1913,  and  for  the  22  companies  the  increase  in  1918  over 
1915  was  about  $138,000,000.  The  gross  sales  of  outside  products  of 
the  26  companies  decreased  approximately  $8,000,000  from  1913  to 
1915,  and  the  increase  of  the  22  companies  1918  over  1915  was  prac- 
tically the  same  amount. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  gross  sales  of  the  companies'  own 
products  increased  about  $110,000,000  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1913,  the  gross  sales  of  outside  products  were  about  the  same  in  1918 
as  in  1913.  As  previously  stated,  the  increase  in  1918  was  due  to  the 
increased  prices  and  not  to  increased  quantities  sold. 

Domestic  and  foreign  sales. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
domestic  and  foreign  gross  sales  for  the  22  and  26  companies  for  the 
years  1913  to  1918  and  1913  to  1917,  respectively: 

Tabt^  36. — Domestic  and  foreign  gross  sales  of  22  fann-imiAement  eompanies, 
191S-J918,  and  of  26  farm-implement  companies,  1913-1911. 


Year. 


1913 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


22  companies. 


Domestic 
gross  sales. 


tl65,32l,3'>4 
152,292,529 
148. 121, 136 
157,980,911 
210,747,704 
268,883,984 


Fwelgn 
gross  sales. 


S63,993,086 
55,121,566 
44,405,733 
54,817,214 
62,620,443 
70.257,073 


Total 
gross  sales. 


$229,317,420 
207,414,095 
192,528,869 
212,798,125 
273,368,147 
339,151,057 


26  companies. 


Domestic 
gross  sales. 


S168,468.a')4 
155,656,871 
150,790,684 
160,866,405 
215,279,949 


Foreign 
gross  sales. 


$64,081,950 
55,182.100 
44,450,665 
54,868,164 
62,723,571 


ToUl 
gross  sales. 


$232,550,604 
210,838,971 
195,2(1,349 
215,734.560 
278,003,520 


The  foreign  gross  sales  include  the  sales  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turing plants  as  well  as  expoils  from  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  domestic  gross  sales  of  22  companies  increased  approx- 
imately $120,000,000  from  1915  to  1918.  It  is  significant  as  showing 
the  effect  of  the  war  that  the  foreign  sales,  including  Canadian 
sales,  decreased  about  $20,000,000  from  1913  to  1915  and  then  in- 
creased about  $26,000,000  from  1915  to  1918,  making  a  net  increase 
of  approximately  $6,000,000  from  1913  to  1918;  but,  as  previously 
mentioned,  increased  prices  were  mainly  responsible  therefor. 

The  predominating  position  occupied  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  in  the  farm-implement  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  both  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets  its  sales  were  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  implement  sales  in  1918. 

Percentage  of  sales  to  dealers  and  jobbers. — The  following  table 
shows  tlie  estimated  percentages  of  gross  sales  made  by  each  of  the 
26  companies  to  dealers,  jobbers,  and  others: 
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Tabf^  37. — Estimated  percentages '  of  domestic  gross  sales  of  26  farwr implement 
companies  to  dealers,  jobbers,  and  others,  1913-1918. 


Company  No. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

^ 

o. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
2). 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


1913 
Dealers.   Jobbers 


Percent. 
3&3 
42.0 
S0.0 

7ao 

74.0 

75.9 

85.0 

92.6 

94.5 

95.0 

97.0 

98.4 

98.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Percent, 

64.7 

58.0 

41.0 

30.0 

26.0 

24.1 

15.0 

7.4 

5.5 

5.0 

3.0 

.6 

1.3 


85.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
50.0 
88.6 
95.0 


15.0 
66.7 


50.0 
75.0 
50.0 
10.8 
5.0 


Others. 


Percent. 


1.0 


100.0 
100.0 


1914 


1915 


Dealers. 


Per  cent. 
69.3 
50.0 
56.0 
70.0 
66.0 
80.6 
84.0 
92.4 
96.7 
91.0 
93.0 
98.5 
98.  6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Jobbers. 


Perceru, 

30.7 

50.0 

44.0 

30.0 

34.0 

19.4 

16.0 

7.6 

3»3 

6.0 

7.0 

.7 

1.4 


Others. 


Percent. 


Dealers. 


O.S 


I 


S5.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
45.0 
90.9 
95.0 


15.0 
66.7 


50.0 

75.0 

55.0 

7.9 

5.0 


100.0 
100.0 


1.2 


Percnt. 

79.4 
50.0 
70.0 
70.0 
75.0 
65.6 
83.0 
94.8 
97.5 
96.0 
90.0 
97.7 
99.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


85.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
40.0 
86.4 
95.0 


Jobbers. 


Per  cent. 

20.6 

60.0 

30.0 

30.0 

25.0 

34.4 

17.0 

5.2 

2.5 

4.0 

10.0 

1.3 

1.0 


Others. 


Percent. 


1.4 


15. 0 
66.7 


50.0 
75.0 
60.0 
12.3 
5.0 


1.0 


98.6 
100.0 


1.3 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

83.6 
47.0 
71.0 
70.0 
56.0 
43.6 
81.0 
92.1 
97.7 
96.0 
83.0 
96.0 
99.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

16.4 

44.8 
51.0 
72.0 
70.0 
63.0 
26.1 
77.0 
94.1 
97.8 
94.0 
92.0 
95.7 
99.0 
60.0 
100.0 
W0.0 

55.2 

49.0 

28.0 

30.0 

37.0 

73.9 

23.0 

5.9 

2.2 

6.0 

8.0 

2.4 

1.0 

40.0 

25.3 
37.0 
84.0 
87.5 
40.0 
23.3 
72.0 
94.3 
95.3 
92.0 
98.0 

74.7 

63.0 

16.0 

12.5 

60.0 

76.7 

28.0 

5.7 

4.7 

8.0 

2.0 

2 

53.0 
29.0 
30.0 
44.0 
56.4 
19.0 
7.9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2.3 
4.0 
17.0 
2.2 
1.0 

10 

11 

12 

1.8 

1.9 

13 

96.7 

.1 
51.0 

4.2 

14 

46.0 
100.0 
100.0 

16 

, 

16 

1 

17 , 

6.5 

93.5 
100.0 

7.0 

93.0 
100.0 

3.7 

96.3 

18 

100.0 

19 

87.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
35.0 
89.2 
95.0 

is.  6 

66.7 

8.5.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
30.0 
W).2 
95.0 

15.0 
66.7 

'  80.6 

3.3.3 

100.0 

50.0 

20.0 
66.7 

20 

21 



22 

50.0 
75.0 
65.0 

50.0 

75.0 

•   70.0 

18.3 

5.0 

50.0 

23 

■ 

21 

t 

25 

10.1 
5.0 

.7 

1.5 



26 

..::.;.:. :.'  :::::i::::'":: 

■ 



>  Estimated  either  by  the  companies  or  by  the  Commission. 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  as  estimated  by  the  indi- 
vidual companies  in  nearly  every  instance,  actual  figures  not  being 
ascertainable.  All  of  the  large  companies  sold  95  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  goods  to  dealfers,  whereas  some  of  the  smaller  companies 
sold  more  than  50  percent  of  their  output  to  jobbers.  The  two  com- 
panies showing  approximately  100  per  cent  of  their  sales  to  others 
are  mail-order  houses  that  sell  direct  to  farmers.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  sales  of  all  companies  combined  were  made  to  dealers,  2  per  cent 
to  the  farmers,  and  the  remainder  to  jobbers. 
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BiLiiS  AND  ACCOUNTS  RECEiVABiiE. — The  foUowing  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  bills  receivable  and  accounts  receivable  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918  and  1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  for 
the  22  and  the  26  implement  companies,  respectively : 

Table  38. — Bills  and  accovnta  receivable  of  22  farm-implement  companies,  1913- 
1918,  and  of  26  farm  implement  companies,  1913-1917. 


22  companies. 

26  companies. 

Yav. 

Bills 
receivable. 

Accounts 
receivable. 

Total. 

Bills 
receivable. 

Accounts 
receivable. 

Total. 

1913 

185,947,970 
96,180,296 
83,165,828 
60,755,297 
46,419,128 
42,538,712 

S64,M9,983 
68,627,542 
51,397,723 
45,525,797 
44,744,801 
44,512,811 

$160,497,963 

164,807,838 

134,563,551 

106,281,094 

91,163,929 

87,051,523 

$96,881,316 
97,321,286 
84,161,378 
61,405,811 
47,038,945 

$65,578,796 
69,663,693 
52,293,835 
46,373,426 
46.099.688 

$162,460,112 

1914 

166,984,979 

1915 

136,455,213 

1916 

107,779,237 

1917 

93,079,633 

1918 

1 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
tlie  total  receivables  outstanding  from  $160,497,953  in  1913  to 
$87,051,523  in  1918  for  the  22  companies,  and  from  $162,460,112  in 
1913  to  $93,079,633  in  1917  for  the  26  companies.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  decrease  was  brought  about  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  practically  $108,000,000  in  the  net  sales.  The  significance 
of  these  figures  is  that  in  si)ite  of  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  sales  the  companies  were  able  to  decrease  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceivables outstanding,  indicating  a  shortening  of  the  average  terms 
of  credit  by  refusal  to  carry  long-time  paper.  There  was  practically 
little  change  in  the  amount  of  the  bills  discounted,  the  general  prac- 
tice in  the  industry  being  not  to  discount  the  bills  receivable. 

Seizing  expenses. — In  the  following  table  the  combined  selling  ex- 
pense of  the  22  implement  companies  are  shown  for  the  years  1913- 
1918 : 

Table  39. — Combined   selling  expenses  of  22   farm^implement   companies  for 

each  of  the  years  1913-1918. 


Selling  expense. 

Salesmen's,  ex- 

Salaries. 

perts',  and 
others' expenses 

Advertising. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

Per 
cent 

Year. 

Net  sales. 

selling 

to 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

expextse. 

net 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

sales. 

* 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Amount. 

total 
sell- 
ing 
ox- 

ptose. 

44.22 

Amount. 

total 
sell- 
ing 
ex- 

ponsd. 

27.23 

Amount. 

total 
sell- 
ing 
ex- 
pense. 

9.46 

Amount. 

total 
sell- 
ing 
ex- 
pense. 

19.09 

1913.. 

$31&6S4,946 

$13,938,834 

$8,580,431 

$2,960,442 

$6,018,145 

$31,515,852 

14.61 

1914.. 

195,047,453 

13,700,544 

45.60 

7,880,977 

26.23 

2,618,426 

8.72 

5,843,636 

19145 

30,043,583 

15.36 

1915. . 

181,700,918 

12,872,424 

46.59 

7,206,818 

26.08 

2,153,094 

7.79 

5,398,422 

19.54 

27,680,758 

15.21 

1916. . 

200,848,125 

12,878,765 

45.17 

7,493,237 

26.28 

2,518,930 

8.83 

5,622,868 

19.72 

28,513,800 

14.20 

1917. . 

261,509,319 

13,501,836 

45.56 

7,943,878 

26.81 

2,739,989 

9.25 

5,448,117 

18.38 

29,633,320 

11.83 

1918. . 

326,636,666 

15,065,294 

44.92 

8,923,513 

26.60 

3,253,165 

9.70 

6,298,945 

18.78 

33,540,917 

ia27 
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The  selling  expenses  are  divided  in  the  above  table  into  foar  groups 
or  classes,  namely ;  salaries  ( which  include  those  originating  at  the 
head  office  of  the  companies  as  well  as  on  the  territory),  expenses  of 
salesmen,  experts,  and  others,  advertising  and  miscellaneous.  The 
table  also  shows  the  percentage  of  each  class  of  expense  to  the  total 
selling  expense  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  selling  expense  to  the 
net  sales. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  the  salaries  which  covers  man- 
agers, salesmen,  block  men,  experts,  auditors,  and  clerks  is  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent  of  the  total  selling  expenses.  The  amount  of  each 
class  of  expense  decreased  in  ldl5  compared  with  1913,  but  there  was 
an  increase  in  1918  as  compared  with  1913.  It  should  here  be  pointed 
oat  that  tliere  was  a  very  great  divergency  in  what  is  considered  by 
one  company  as  a  selling  expense  and  what  is  so  considered  by 
another.  In  ordet  to  obtain  c(»nparability  and  also  in  order  that  the 
true  relationship  between  the  various  classes  of  profit  and  loss  might 
be  established*  the  Commisfflcm  has  wherever  necessary  reclassified 
the  various  items  of  expenses.  For  example,  there  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  selling  expenses  any  amount  representing  either  a  pro- 
vision for  or  actual  bad  debts,  as  such  expense  or  loss  is  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  general  and  administrative  expense. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  selling  expenses  to  net 
sales  of  each  of  the  26  companies: 

Tabu:  40. — Perreniage  of  ^ellinff  expenses  to  net  salcfi  of  22  farm-impl-ement 
companies,  1913^1918^  and  of  26  torm-implement  companieSy  1913-1917. 


^^  .     _                                %T  . 

Per  cent 
1914 

of  selling  expense  to  not  sales. 

C«mpany  No 

1913 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

t 

1&34 
6.21 
7.42 
10.91 
7.  76 
6.39 
13.61 
I&81 
16.98 
U.39 
14.77 
13.96 
15.70 
18.31 
14.19 
15.72 
1L15 
23.00 
15. 7» 
21.46 
16.61 
19.84 

16.76 

8.30 

•l9& 

12.64 

6.58 

7.16 

9.14 

16.10 

17.18 

14.76 

11.68 

13.48 

16w73 

21.24 

16.74 

13.96 

12.63 

17.08 

17.52 

18.08 

22.82 

21.06 

10.04 

8.24 

6.82 

13.39 

8.86 

7.64 

9.02 

13.48 

23.20 

14.16 

13.06 

18.42 

18.69 

20.75 

17.77 

15.56 

16.10 

18.10 

1&97 

17.51 

2U.94 

25.41 

11.00 

7.33 

9.02 

11.54 

7.91 

5.97 

7.11 

12.67 

15.26 

13.10 

13.16 

14.82 

16.04 

22.55 

15.19 

13.56 

16.51 

16.32 

15.93 

13.93 

22.56 

21.51 

6.18 

'6.62 

4.36 

6.02 

5.7S 

5.14 

5.64 

11.33 

11.63 

9.75 

10.41 

14.21 

12.88 

15.85 

13.29 

13.83 

14.06 

16.43 

14.55 

13.51 

19l43 

ia59 

2.45 

2 

3.49 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.52 
3.73 
3.83 
6.22 

7 

5.34 

8 

8.67 

9 

8.89 

10 

9.00 

11 

9.68 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

It- 

20 

21 

10.14 
10.61 
10.74 
11.22 
11.29 
12.22 
12.84 
13.08 
16.60 
17.71 

22 

17.40 

A  venuffl.  2J2  compnnies .   ..              

14.61 

15.36 

15.21 

14.20 

11.33 

10.27 

23.*. 

31.16 
1ft  10 

9.02 

ia33 

29.4.S 

15.66 

&28 

11.53 

30.88 

11.90 

9.25 

9.74 

27.86 
6.69 
5.86 
6.89 

13.14 
5.97 
3.23 
8.15 

J4. 

25 

26,. 

A  Tamira  2^  nn-nnnaniA-s _ 

14.71 

15.46 

1&30 

14.22 

11.34 
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In  most  cases  the  percentages  in  1914  and  1915  were  higher  than 
those  in  1913,  but  there  was  a  distinct  drop  in  1918  compared  with 
either  1913  or  1915,  resulting  in  a  decreased  percentage  of  net  sales 
in  1918  compared  with  any  other  year.  It  was  found  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  percentages  of  selling  expenses  to  net  sales  of  the  small 
companies  were  less  than  the  percentages  of  selling  expenses  to  sales 
of  the  larger  companies,  this  being  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
small  companies  sold  a  larger  portion  of  their  goods  to  jobbers  than 
did  the  larger  companies,  and  selling  expenses  on  sales  to  jobbers 
are  much  less  than  on  sales  to  dealers.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
net  sales  in  1918  were  made  by  companies  having  selling  expenses 
between  8  and  12  per  cent.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  even  among 
the  larger  companies  (selling  direct  to  dealers)  there  were  wide 
differences  not  only  in  the  percentage  of  their  selling  expenses  to  net 
sale?,  but  also  in  the  selling  organization  and  methods;  as  an  illus- 
tration, companies  No.  10  and  No.  21  are  both  full-line  companies, 
and  in  1918  the  percentages  of  their  selling  expenses  to  net  sales 
were  9  per  cent  and  17.71  per  cent,  respectively. 

General  and  administrative  expenses. — In  the  next  table  there  is 
given  an  analysis  by  years,  1913-1918  (22  companies),  of  the  princi- 
pal items  comprising  the  general  and  administrative  expenses  show- 
ing the  percentage  that  each  item  bore  to  the  total  expense  -and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  expense  to  net  sales. 


Tabtje  41. — Combined  general  and  administrative  expenses  of  22  farm-implemefU 

eompanies  for  each  of  the  years  191S-1918, 


Year. 


1913.. 

wm . . 

1915.. 

i9u;.. 

H)17.. 
1918.. 


Net  sales. 


C'eneral  and  administrative  expense. 


Salaries. 


Amount 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Collections. 


Bad  debts. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 

of 
total. 


Miscellaneous. 


Amoimt. 


S215. 684, 945  $1 ,  689,  .503   20.  83  %2, 306, 005 

I  195,647,4531  1,64.3,109   21.78'  1,479,460 

181,70(),9I8l  1,. 550, 499    19.88   2,277,786 


Per 

cent 

of 

total, 


Total 
general 
and  ad- 

minis- 
trativo 

expense. 


2S.44S2,K4,923'  27. 06  SI. 919, 245 
19.61  2,150,366  28.  .W'  2,272,013 
29.21    2.687,3871  34.46    1,282,788 


200,848,12.5,  1,639,603  20.69  2,417,741  30.50,  2,365,190'  29.  m'  l,.5a3,511  18.97 
231,509.319  1,8S6,490|  22.55;  2,110,718'  25.10'  2,449,643  29. 13*  1.9,53,389  23. 22 
326,638,6661  2,164,753   23.64    1,763,399    19.25   2,637,331    28.80;  2,592,486,  28.31 


23. 6718, 109,676 
30.11  7,544.938 
16.45  7,798,460 
7,926,045 
8, 410, 240 
9,157,969 


Per 

cent 

to 

net 

sa^es. 


3.76 
3.85 
4.29 
3.94 
3.22 
2.80 


The  fluctuations  in  the  different  items  of  expense  during  the  period 
under  examination  are  very  marked.  In  1915  the  percentage  of  ex- 
pense  for  salaries  decreased,  being  lower  than  in  any  other  year,  while 
the  bad  debts  increased  and  were  higher  than  for  any  other  year. 
There  was  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  collection  expenses,  which 
decreased  from  28.44  per  cent  in  191B  to  19.61  per  cent  in  1914,  and 
then  increased  to  30.50  per  cent  in  1916,  finall}^  decreasing  in  1918  to 
19.25  per  cent.     Comparing  each  item  of  expense  to  the  total  expense 
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for  1913  and  1918,  salaries  showed  an  increase  from  20.83  to  23.64  per 
cent ;  collection  expenses  decreased  from  28.44  to  19.25  per  cent ;  bad 
debts  showed  an  increase  from  27.06  to  28.80  per  cent;  and  miscel- 
laneous expense  an  increase  from  23.67  to  28.31  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  general  and  adminis- 
trative expense  to  net  sales  of  each  of  the  26  companies : 


Table  42. — Percentage  of  general  and  administrative  expenses  to  net  sales  of  22 
farm-implement  companies,  1913-191S,  and  of  26  farm-implement  companies, 
191S-J9n. 


Company  No. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 
(22oom- 
paniw). 

1 

Per  cent. 
1.02 
.91 
4.06 
3.44 
2.49 
3.02 
2.32 
4.19 
5.02 
4.25 
6.74 
4.40 
5.94 
9.16 
6.04 
6.86 
7.61 
6.34 
9.17 
5.79 
16.72 
10.65 

Per  cent. 
2.60 
1.05 
4.47 
3.71 
2.26 
3.02 
1.88 
4.93 
4.87 
5.75 
7.42 
4.01 
.5.50 
9.28 
6.37 
5.92 
9.14 
6.80 
7.86 
4.96 
15.03 
10.94 

Per  cent. 
2.84 
2.14 
4.18 
3.95 
3.61 
3.63 
2.73 
7.31 

d.  iW 

5.99 

7.34 

5.20 

7.29 

7.19 

7.00 

5.86 

11.48 

6.23 

6.66 

5.52 

16.57 

10.65 

Per  cent. 
3.25 
1.42 
3.69 
3.65 
2.42 
4.03 
2.38 
9.70 
6.75 
5.56 
6.24 
5.52 
8.44 
6.47 
8.23 
4.36 

11.60 
6.17 
5.90 
4.74 

15.17 
9.25 

Percent. 
1.09 
1.18 
2.81 
2.60 
2.83 
4.01 
2.81 
7.77 
6.06 
0.46 
4.78 
6.37 
3,77 
4.74 
8.77 
4.84 
8.14 
7.04 
4.86 
4.77 
9.44 
8.98 

Per  cent. 
1  OS 

2 

1  11 

3 

2  01 

4 

2  U 

6 

2.18 

6 

2.61 

7 

2.83 

8 : 

3.40 

9 

3.20 

10 

3.90 

11 

3.66 

12 

4.30 

13 

4.43 

14 

4.72 

15 

6.09 

16 

6.58 

17 

6.79 

18 

7.61 

19 

8.94 

20 

9.13 

21 

10.53 

22 

11.60 

Averasre,  22  comptinies 

3.76 

3.85 

4.29 

3.94 

3.22 

2.80 

23 

7.11 
5.49 
6.39 
5.04 

5.11 
6.50 
8.40 
5.45 

5.98 

5.94 

11.20 

6.02 

10.49 
5.82 
8.63 
5.68 

5.83 
7.44 
4.81 
3.47 

24 

25 

26 

Averaffe.  26  companies 

3.80 

3.89 

4.32 

4.00 

3.25 

There  was  a  general  rise  in  the  percentages  for  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual companies  for  general  and  administrative  expenses  up  to 
1915,  and  then  from  1916  to  1918  a  decline  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  average  percentage  for  all  companies,  viz,  3.76 
per  cent  in  1913  and  4.29  per  cent  in  1915,  compared  with  2.80  per 
cent  in  1918.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  smaller  companies  had 
a  less  percentage  of  selling  expenses  to  net  sales  than  did  the  larger 
companies,  whereas  in  respect  to  the  general  and  administrative 
expenses  it  is  the  larger  companies  that  have  the  smaller  percentages. 
A  partial  explanation  for  this  is  probably  that  the  larger  companies 
are  more  highly  organized,  and  that  their  classification  of  accounts 
provides  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  various  items  of 
expense;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  ratio  of  general  and  adminis- 
trative expense  to  net  sales  does  not  increase  as  fast  as  the  ratio  of 
selling  expense  to  net  sales. 
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Seetioa  4 — Sammsaj, 

The  more  significant  facts  shown  in  this  chapter  may  be  sum- 
marized as  fallows: 

While  the  inquiry  has  covered  only  a  small  number  of  individual 
farm  implement  companies,  yet,  judged  b}^  the  1914  census  figures, 
it  covered  over  85  per  cent  of  the  industry  with  resiwct  either  to 
bales  or  to  investment.  The  results,  therefore,  are  believed  to  be 
i*epresentative  of  the  whole  industry. 

The  return  on  the  entire  investment  employed  in  the  implen^nt 
business,  both  to  stockholders  and  other  investors  and  before  de- 
ducting interest  or  Federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  averaged 
11.52  per  cent  for  the  six  years,  1913  to  1918,  and  ranged  from  6.57 
in  1914  to  19.88  per  cent  in  1918. 

Based  on  the  amount  of  sales,  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  was 
done  in  1914  and  1915  by  companies  whose  average  profit  did  not 
exceed  10  per  cent,  while  in  1917  and  1918  the  bulk  of  the  business 
was  done  by  companies  whose  profits  ranged  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Excluding  the  International  Harvester  Co.  from  consideration, 
the  smallest  companies,  i*  e.,  those  with  an  investment  under 
$1,000,000,  showed  in  most  years  a  higher  average  profit  than  ihe 
larger  companies.  These  small  companies  also  showed  a  higher 
a\'erage  return  than  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  except  in  1913. 
Taking  all  the  independent  companies  together,  however,  they  made 
a. lower  average  profit  than  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  every 
year  except  1918. 

Tlie  net  sales  of  all  the  companies  combined  increased  from  about 
$218,000,000  in  1913  to  about  $326,000,000  in  1918,  but  this  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  the  great  increase  in  prices.  The  rate  of  turnover — 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  sales  to  investment — showed  a  marked  increase 
also,  and  was  likewise  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  prices. 

The  larger  companies  generally  sold  more  than  95  per  cent  of  their 
goods  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the 
amounts  of  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  indicating  shorter  terms  of 
credit  on  the  average. 

Whether  the  high  prices  of  farm  implements  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  period  were  due  to  excessive  prices  charged  by  the  manufac- 
turing companies  must  be  determined  in  general  from  the  profits  they 
made  on  their  investments,  though  for  particular  machines  the  data 
presented  in  the  following  chapter  on  costs  and  prices  are  of  interest. 
The  conclusions  the  Commission  draws  as  to  the  genw^al  situation, 
judged  from  the  average  return  made  on  the  capital  invested,  are  (1) 
that  the  profits  of  farm-implements  manufacturing  companies  as  a 
whole  were  low  in  the  years  1914  and  1915  and  did  not  yield  an  ade- 
quate return  on  the  investment;  (2)  that  in  the  years  1913  and  1916 
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the  average  profits  were  sufficiently  high  to  insure  a  fair  but  by  no 
means  excessive  rate  of  return  on  the  capital  employed;  and  (3)  that 
in  the  years  1917  and  1918  the  profits  were  high  and  yielded  a  heavy 
return  to  the  manufacturers.  As  previously  pointed  out,  when  con- 
sideriBg  these  statements  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  ax-year  period  (191S  to  1&18)  as  a  whole  the  average  profit 
was  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  considering  these  conclusions  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
dominant  position  in  the  industry  occupied  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  the  sales  and  investment  of  which  are  greater  than  the 
sales  and  investment  of  alJ  the  other  farm-implement  companies  com- 
li^ned.  The  rates  of  return  of  this  company  in  1917  and  1918,  which 
were  18.59  per  cen*  and  1^,59  per  cent,  respectively,  were  obviously 
heavy,  but  in  some  of  the  earlier  years  under  consideration  its  profits 
w&re  nndoubledly  an  inadequate  return  on  the  investment.  The  aver- 
age annual  profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  for  the  six -year 
period  amounted  to  12.48  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed  in  the 
implement  business.  Taking  account,  however,  of  the  extraoardinary 
capital  losses  suffofed,  especially  in  Eussia,  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  deducting  these  from  the  operating  gains,  the  net  return  would 
average.  10.97  per  cent.  Considering  that  the  great  extent  and  variety 
of  its  business  tends  to  reduce  its  risk  much  below  that  of  the*other 
implement  companies  and  that  the  special  losses  of  capital  during 
the  war  are  also  taken  into  account,  this  rate  of  return,  namely,  10.97 
per  cent,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  more  than  an  adequate  return 
for  the  capital  invested* 

To  judge  oi  tba  iresulta  of  this  concern  in  the  domestie  trade  as 
distinguished  from  the  export  and  foreign  trade  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  take  the  profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  (as 
distinguished  from  the  International  Harvester  Corporation)  for 
the  five  years  of  this  period  during  which  they  were  separately  op- 
erated, namely,  from  191S  to  I^-IT,  inclusive.  During  the  period  the 
profits  of  the  stockholders  and  other  investors  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  on  the  capital  «wployed  in  the  implement  business 
ranged  from  lft35  per  cent  in  1M4  to  2ft.31  per  cent  in  191T,  and 
averaged  15w08  per  cen%  for  the  five  years.  This  leaves  out  1^18, 
which  was  on^  of  Ute  most  profitable  years  in  the  domestic  business. 
This  average  rate  of  profit  of  15.08  per  cent  was  considerably  more 
than  an  adequate  return  on  the  capital  employed,  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  clearly  well  foimded  when  conaderation  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  d(»ninant  position  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  espe- 
ciallj  in  the  domestic  industry,  makes  the  element  of  risk  for  this 
company  much  smaller  than  for  any  other  implement  company. 


Chapter  IV. 

COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  OF  MANUFACTURERS  ON 
TYPICAL  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  1916  AND  1918. 


Section  1. — ^Introduction. 

In  order  to  ascertain  wliether  the  increased  prices  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  1918  were  jostified  by  the  increased  costs  of  manufacture, 
the  Commission  obtained  from  representative  manufacturers  data 
on  the  costs  of  production  imd  distribution  of  a  number  of  typical 
farm  implements  for  1916  and  for  1918. 

iMPiiBMENTs  COVERED. — Th^rc  Were  25  implements  selected,  although 
the  costs  on  only  22  implements  were  revised  by  the  Conuhission, 
which  were  as  follows: 

Plows —  Cultivators — 

Walking.  Walking. 

Sulky.  Riding. 

Gang.  Mowers. 

Engine.  Hay  rakes — 
Harrows —  Dump. 

Spike- tooth.  Side-delivery. 

Spring-tooth.  Hay  loader. 

Single  disk.  Binders — 

Double  dislc.  Grain. 

Planters —  Corn. 

Corn.  Manure  spreader. 

Cotton.  Farm  wagon. 
Drills- 
Disk. 

Hoe. 

Cost  schedules  were  submitted  to  37  implement  manufacturers  on 
which  to  report  to  the  Commission  the  costs  of  manufacture  (in 
detail)  and  distribution  of  the  most  used  style  and  size  of  the  25 
implements  selected.  Later,  agents  of  the  Commission  were  sent 
to  the  offices  of  the  various  manufacturers  submitting  costs  to  verify 
the  figures  from  the  companies'  books.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  costs  of  only  27  manufacturers  could  be  used. 

Manufacturers  covered. — ^The  27  manufacturers  from  whom  costs 
were  secured  and  revised  are  the  following : 

Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co Peoria.  III. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co Springfield,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons Louisville,   Ky. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works Racine,  Wis. 

Deere  &  Co Mollne,  111. 
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Dowagiac   Drill   Co Dowaglac,  Mich. 

Bmerson-Brantingham   Co Rookford,  111. 

William   Galloway   Co Waterloo,  Iowa« 

International   Harvester  CV) Chicago,  111. 

Janesville   Machine  Co Janesvlllo,  Wis. 

LaCrosse   Plow   Co LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Litchfield  Manufacturing  Co Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Massey-Harrls  Harvester  Co Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Moline   Plow   Co Mollne,  111. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co Coldwater,   Ohio. 

Ohio  Rake  Co Dayton,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works South  Bend,  Ind. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co Canton,  111. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co Peoria,  111. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co Rock  Island,  111. 

Rude  Manufacturing  Co Liberty,  Ind. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co , Chicago.  III. 

Studebaker  Corporation South  Bend,  Ind. 

Thomas  Manufacturing  Co Springfield,  Ohio. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  C<)___Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Winona  Wagon  Co Winona,  Minn. 

Attitude  of  companies  in  furnishing  costs. — Most  of  the  com- 
panies showed  a  desire  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  cost  inquiry, 
and  attempted  to  report  their  costs  in  accordance  with  the  Com- 
mission's requirements.  Some  of  the  companies,  however,  were  un- 
able to  submit  figures  in  detail  or  figures  which  could  be  satisfactorily 
substantiated  either  by  them  of  by  the  Commission's  examiners. 

A  few  companies  apparently  made  deliberate  attempts  to  deceive 
the  Commission.  One  company,  for  example,  reported  its  sale  price 
to  its  own  branch  houses  instead  of  its  sale  price  to  i-etailers,  this 
method  showing  small  apparent  profits,  whereas  the  actual  profits  of 
this  company  were  quite  large. 

The  vice  president  of  another  company  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  treasurer  of  his  company  in  August,  1918 : 

Mr. has  handed  to  me  the  questionnaire  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Tills  certainly  is  a  stunner,  and  is  going  to  require  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
time,  and  care  in  handling    *    *    ♦. 

I  attach  copy  of  memorandum   written   to  Mr.  in  connection   with 

these  cost  statements  which  he  is  to  prepare.  From  It  you  will  notice  the  exact 
description  of  the  three  typical  machines  which  we  think  should  be  figured. 
Under  Corn  planter  has  been  Included  Hitch,  because  it  is  not  a  very  profitable 
attachment.    Same  applies  to  grass-seed  attachments  for  the  two  drills    *     *     ♦, 

Costs  revised  by  the  Commission. — Owing  to  the  different  cost- 
accounting  practices  in  vogue  and  in  many  instances  to  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  cost-accounting  system,  the  costs  submitted  by  the  com- 
panies were  most  unsatisfactory,  and  their  value  for  comparative 
purposes  was  greatly  reduced. 

143559  **— 20 9 
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From  an  examination  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission  additional 
figures  and  data  were  obtained  which  have  been  used  in  the  revision 
of  the  cost  statements  submitted  by  the  manufacturers.  In  its  re- 
vision the  Commission  lias,  in  some  instances,  reclassified  certain 
items  of  expense  and  in  other  instances  totally  rejected  certain 
other  items  of  expense  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  true  ele 
ments  of  cost.  As  a  result  of  the  revision,  the  costs  as  reported  wer'.5 
in  raanj^  instances  lowered,  but  in  some  few  cases  the  reported  costs 
were  increased. 

The  sale  price  of  the  various  implements  as  reported  by  the  com- 
IDanies  was  revised  only  in  those  cases  where  it  was  found  after  in- 
quiry that  the  price  reported  did  not  fairly  represent  the  prices  per- 
taining to  the  period  in  which  the  majority  of  the  sales  were  made. 
Owing  to  the  frequent  change  in  prices  commencing  with  the  year 
1916,  and  also  owing  to  the  method  used  by  the  companies  in  market- 
ing their  product,  it  was  not  possible  practiciiUy  for  the  Conmiission 
to  determine  a  price  in  which  the  costs,  as  submitted,  would  repre- 
sent a  true  proportion  of  the  sale  price. 

Ascertainment  of  costs. — Most  of  the  farm-implement  manufac- 
turers do  not  restrict  their  manufacture  to  one  kind  or  line  of  imple- 
ments, but  make  many  diflerent  implements  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  For  instance,  one  company  reported  it 
made  approximately  5,000  combinations  of  a  plow  and  over  22,000 
combinations  of  all  its  implements. 

In  the  implement  industry  materials  are  usually  contracted  for 
fi'f)m  6  to  12  months  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  implement 
to  the  dealer.  The  implement  is  a  seasonal  product  and  the  num- 
ber made  is  not  dependent  on  a  known  quantity  of  sales,  but  on  an- 
ticipated sales  orders,  based  on  crop  conditions.  Furthermore,  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product  sold  con- 
sists of  indirect  elements  of  cost  which  of  necessitv  must  be  arbi- 
trarily  prorated  over  the  implements  made,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
very  disturbing  factor  in  ascertaining  comparable  costs  by  com- 
panies because  of  the  different  methods  of  proration  employed  by  the 
various  manufacturers. 

l*ecause  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  price  of  an  implc  mont  is  deter- 
mined during  the  early  months  of  the  manufacturing  sc^ason,  which 
price  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  expected  current  season's 
manufacturing  cost,  and  also  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  fac- 
tory shipments  to  branch  houses,  the  majority  of  the  companies  pre- 
pare estimated  costs  of  the  various  implements  made.  These  esti- 
mated costs  are  prepared  from  the  machine  specifications,  but  owing 
to  very  real  difficulties  confronting  the  manufacturer  in  the  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  true  costs  no  effort  is  made  by  them,  with 
but  one  exception,  to  adjust  the  estimated  figures  to  actual  costs. 
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A  majority  of  the  companies  do  not  work  up  estimated  costs  each  year 
for  each  implement  made,  but  adjust  tlieir  previous  year's  estimates 
by  the  anticipated  rise  or  fall  in  the  material  and  labor  markets. 
In  some  instances  it  was  said  to  the  Commission's  accountants  that 
estimated  costs  were  never  worked  up  unless  an  officer  of  the  com- 
pany desired  the  information  and  then  the  costs  were  only  compiled 
in  respect  to  the  particular  machine  in  which  that  officer  was  inter- 
ested. The  explanation  given  for  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  as  to  costs  was  that  the  cost  of  a  machine  meant  noth- 
ing to  them,  as  they  were  compelled  to  fix  the  price  of  their  machine 
in  conformity  with  the  price  fixed  by  their  larger  competitors. 

Another  company  stated,  "  In  our  plants  where  a  large  variety  of 
products  are  manufactured,  the  costs  were  not  revised  annually.  In 
place  of  such  a  revision,  the  actual  costs  were  figui'ed  on  a  few  repre- 
sentative articles  and  a  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  costs  was  arrived  at."  It  was  by  the  use  of 
this  percentage  that  the  old  estimated  cost  was  adjusted.  The  com- 
pany then  went  on  to  state,  "  We  have  never  made  up  complete  costs 
at  the  close  of  the  year ;  we  have  never  kept  any  record  of  our  costs 
year  by  year;  and  we  have  never  made  any  effort  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  costs  other  than  as  above  outlined." 

Details  of  costs. — The  details  on  the  cost  sheets  submitted  by  the  27 
manufacturers  covered  by  the  invcsti<]^ation  were  classified  by  imple- 
ments so  as  to  shov/  separately  for  each  company  the  material  cost, 
overhead,  warehouse,  and  shipping  cost,  and  the  selling,  general  and 
administrative  exi:)enses. 

Totals  also  are  shown  of  the  manufacturing  costs,  cost  of  imple- 
ments sold,  and  net  profits  per  implement.  The  prices  are  shown 
only  as  averages  for  all  companies  in  order  not  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  various  companies. 

Matejiol  costs, — In  the  cost  figures  submitted  to  the  Commission 
many  of  the  companies  used  current  or  anticipated  contract  i)rices 
without  taking  into  consideration  their  inventories.  As  most  farm- 
implement  companies,  of  necessity,  cany  large  inventories,  including 
raw  material  purcha.sed  during  the  preceding  years  at  lower  prices, 
the  material  costs  submitted  were  accordingly  inflated.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Commission  to  revise  the  conij^anies'  costs  satis- 
factorily because  in  some  cases  inventories  were  not  available,  and  in 
those  cases  where  the  inventories  were  available  they  were  so  volumi- 
nous, containing  many  thousands  of  items,  that  it  would  have  taken 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 
The  costs  of  gray  iron  and  malleable  castings  manufactured  by  the 
companies  owning  their  own  foundries  were  revised  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  adjusted  to  actual  cost  in  so  far  as  the  foundry  cost  systems 
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would  permit,  which  in  many  instances  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  material  costs  as 
shown  in  this  chapter  are  in  almost  every  instance  inflated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  in  its  cost  compilations  required 
that  costs  submitted  to  it  by  manufacturers  be  based  upon  current 
material  prices  and  not  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  used. 
(See  pp.  304  and  516.)  Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  submitting 
costs  to  the  Commission  are  members  of  this  association. 

Wlien  comparing  the  unit  prices  of  materials  used  as  shown  in 
this  chapter  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  unit  costs  of  materials 
used  for  the  year  1916  were  invariably  based  on  the  actual  average 
contract  prices  paid,  and  that  the  unit  prices  used  in  1918  were  not 
based  on  the  average  contract  prices  but  on  the  current  contract 
prices. 

However,  in  both  years,  as  previously  stated,  the  result  was  an  in- 
flated material  cost. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  implements: 


Pig  iron. 

Canvas. 

Gray-ifon  castings. 

Belting. 

Malleable  castings. 

Bolts. 

Steel  bars  and  shapes. 

Nuts. 

Sheet  steel. 

Rivets. 

Tubing. 

Nails. 

Iron. 

Screws. 

Springs. 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Lumber. 

A  majority  of  the  companies  considered  manufactured  their  own 
gray-iron  castings  and  a  few  also  made  their  own  malleable  castings. 
Only  one  company  makes  its  own  steel,  and  two  companies  own  tira^ 
berlands.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  buy  parts  of  their  implements 
already  fabricated,  such  as  steel  wheels  and  seats. 

Some  companies  who  manufactured  castings  did  not  separate  their 
foundry  and  factory  labor  costs,  and  therefore  the  material  costs  as 
revised  by  the  Commission  in  one  or  two  instances  did  not  include  a 
true  foundry  labor  cost. 

As  already  stated,  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Commission  to 
make  a  detailed  verification  of  the  material  costs,  owing  to  the  size  of 
the  inventories  and  the  lack  of  proper  accounting  systems.  Never- 
theless, by  an  inspection  of  the  companies'  books  and  contracts  it  was 
possible  to  detect  certain  errors,  and  the  prices  of  materials  were  ad- 
justed accordingly.    In  respect  to  those  companies  which  manufac- 
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tured  their  own  castings,  the  Commission  worked  up  from  the 
foundry  records  the  actual  cost  of  castings  and  adjusted  the  castings 
costs  on  the  cost  sheets  submitted  in  accordance  with  its  findings. 
In  some  instances  the  Commission's  figures  were  unsatisfactory,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  cost  accounting  system,  and,  as  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  foundry  and  factory  labor  could 
not  always  be  separated. 

Another  very  disturbing  factor  which  was  encountered  in  the 
effort  to  verify  the  material  costs  was  the  element  of  waste,  allow- 
ances for  which  as  computed  by  the  different  companies  ranged  from 
1  to  15  per  cent  of  the  material  cost. 

Productive  Idbor. — ^The  Commission  made  practically  no  changes 
in  the  reported  productive  labor  cost  because  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  change  which  could  be  substantiated,  and  if  any  change  could 
have  been  made,  it  would  have  rendered  the  figures  very  little,  if 
any  more,  comparable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  unifonnity  in  the  in- 
dustry as  to  what  is  considered  as  productive  and  nonproductive 
labor.  The  greater  proportion  of  productive  labor  represented  wages 
paid  on  a  piece-work  basis.  The  method  generally  employed  was  to 
compile  the  cost  of  the  various  operations  performed,  the  piece- 
work price  being  the  basis  of  such  computation,  and  to  this  .cost 
is  added  an  amount  for  work  done  on  a  day-work  basis.  The  amount 
is  ascertained  by  calculating  the  average  time  required  to  perform 
the  various  operations  and  applying  the  day-work  rate  applicable 
thereto. 

There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  companies  as  al- 
ready stated,  as  to  what  is  considered  productive  and  nonproductive 
labor,  which  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  comparable  pro- 
ductive labor  costs.  For  instance,  some  companies  considered  the 
labor  expended  in  trucking,  sorting,  inspection,  unloading  and  piling 
purchased  material  as  an  overhead  expense;  others  considered  them 
as  a  direct  productive  labor  expense. 

Overhead^  warehouse^  and  shipping. — Included  under  this  caption 
are  all  elements  of  cost  which  can  not  be  directly  allocated  to  a  par- 
ticular machine.  There  were  approximately  seven  different  methods 
used  by  the  companies  to  spread  this  expense  account  over  the  differ- 
ent implements.  The  method  used  by  a  majority  of  the  companies 
was  on  the  basis  of  productive  labor,  and  this  basis  was  used  by  the 
Commission.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  overhead  apportion- 
ment made  by  the  companies  was  changed  through  the  exclusion  of 
items  which  the  Commission  does  not  consider  proper  elements  of 
cost. 
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Selling^  general  and  adminutrativc  expenses. — The  classification 
of  selling  expenses  embraces  a  very  considerable  number  of  different 
items  of  expense,  the  more  important  being  as  follows : 

Salaries  and  expenses  at  branch  bouses  and  of  the  sales  d^artment  at 

main  office. 
Salesmen's  salaries,  expenses,  and  commissions. 
Exports'  and  auditors'  salaries  and  expenses. 
Warehouse  salaries  and  exponses. 
Advertising,  fairs,  and  donations. 
Rent,  in.<iuranee,  and  depreciation  at  brancli  bouses. 
Stationery,  supi)lies,  and  postage. 
Telephone  and  telegraph. 
Transf(»r,  drayage,  storajze,  and  express. 
Taxes  (branch  houses),  licenses,  and  fei^s. 
Repairs. 

The  general  and  administrative  expense  accounts  cover  such 
items  as: 

Officers'  and  office  salaries  other  than  the  .^ales  department. 

Main  office  expenses. 

Rent  of  main  office  buildings. 

Donations. 

DeprtM'iation  of  main  office  buildings  and  equipment. 

Leiral  exi>en.ses. 

Insuninc*^  of  mnin  office  huildinirs  anil  eciuiimient. 

Taxes  (except  Federal  inmiiie  and  excvss  i)rutUs  tax). 

The  Commission  in  its  revij^iou  of  the  selling,  general  and  adminis- 
trntivo  expenses  for  the  ])uri)osc  of  ascertaining  the  profits  derived 
from  the  implement  bnsiness  consistently  eliminated  those  items  of 
expense  which  could  not  be  considered  as  direct  charges  to  opera- 
lions,  and  the  udjnstments  thus  made  were  reflected  in  the  Connnis- 
sion's  revised  cost  figures. 

There  were  9  diircreiit  bases  used  by  the  27  companies  examined 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  selling,  general  and  administrative 
expenses  to  implement  costs,  which  rendered  the  reported  figures 
incomparable.  The  Commission  used  net  sales  proceeds  as  its  basis 
f(>r  distribution  of  these  expenses  by  finding  the  ratio  of  the  total 
selling,  general  and  administrative  expenses  as  per  the  company's 
financial  statements,  after  adjustment,  and  applying  this  ratio  to 
the  sale  price  of  each  implement. 

Sale  price. — Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  types  of 
machines  made,  and  also  because  of  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  ma- 
chines are  marketed,  namely,  through  branch  houses,  which  in  many 
instances  are  separately  incorporated  companies,  a  majority  of  the 
farm-implement  nuinufacturers  do  not  keep  in  their  general  office 
books  and  accounts  a  record  of  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  each  size 
and  type  of  imi^lement  sold,  but  only  the  amount  of  their  total  sales. 
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Also  in  many  cases  the  hiead  office  does  not  have  a  record  of  the  nuin- 
ber  of  each  size  and  type  of  implement  sold.  It  was^  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  use  the  sale  prices  as  shown  by  the  com- 
panies' contracts,  but  it  should  be  here  pointed  out  that  the  sale 
prices  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same  for  all  branch  houses.  The  sale 
prices  used  by  the  Commission  were  in  all  cases  the  sale  prices  to 
dealers,  with  the  exception  of  the  mail  order  houses  which  do  not 
sell  through  dealers. 

The  sale  prices  reported  by  the  companies  were  not  always  on  a 
comparable  basis,  some  being  before  and  others  after  the  deduction 
of  cash  discounts,  quantity  discoimts,  and  freight.  The  Commis- 
sion has  revised  the  sale  prices  and  has  shown  wherever  practicable 
the  price  f.  o.  b.  factory  before  the  deduction  of  discounts.  In  those 
instances,  however,  where  the  company  reported  an  average  net  pro- 
ceeds price  the  Commission  accepted  such  prices  after  restoring 
thereto  the  cash  discount  allowed  by  the  company,  if  the  net  proceeds 
from  sales  were  determined  after  such  allowance  had  been  made. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  mentioned  below,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  revise  and  raise  the  sale  price.  For  example,  sonu* 
companies  reported  the  contract  price  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prices  had  advanced  two  or 
three  times  during  the  year.  It  is  only  fair  and  proper  to  point  out 
that  the  sale  prices  used  in  the  tables  in  this  chapter,  especially  in 
1018,  may  not  in  all  cases  represent  the  actual  sale  price  in  force 
during  the  period  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  sales  were  made. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  accurately  determine  the  sale  price  in  re- 
lation to  the  quantity  of  sales,  and  the  Commission  was.  therefore 
compelled  to  use  the  contract  price  generally  prevailing.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sale  prices  used  are  before  making 
any  deductions  for  cash  or  quantity  discount  or  other  allowances. 

Margin  of  profit  per  impuement. — This  represents  the  difference 
between  the  total  cost  sold  and  the  saie  price.  For  the  reasons  already 
given  in  the  discussion  of  costs  and  sales  the  Commission  can  not 
definitely  state  that  the  profits  realized  per  implement,  as  shown 
in  this  chapter,  are  the  actual  profits  made  per  implement.  The 
Commission,  however,  is  satisfied  that  the  figures  shown  represent 
as  accurately  as  can  be  determined  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of-  the  individual  implements  based  on  the  costs  of  the  different 
companies. 

Periods  co\'ered. — ^The  data  shown  in  this  chapter  cover  two  sea- 
sons' manufacturing  operations,  the  first  being  the  manufacturing 
season  ended  in  1916  and  the  second  the  manufacturing  season  ended 
in  1918.  The  periods  covered  by  the  figures  of  the  different  factories 
do  not  coincide  either  collectively  or  individually;  sometimes  dif- 
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ferent  factories  of  the  same  company  have  diflFerent  cost  years.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  factories  whose  cost  year 
closes  in  the  months  indicated: 

Cost  year  ended  in —  Number  of  factoriee. 

April 1 

May 5 

June 12» 

July 8 

AujETUSt 4 

September 7 

October— 2 

November 1 

December 2 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  above  tabulation,  there  was  a  period 
of  eight  months  between  the  end  of  the  cost  years  of  the  first  and 
last  factory.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the  actual  costs  of  the 
various  companies  are  not  strictly  comparable.  Neveilheless  the 
increases  shown  by  each  company  for  the  two-year  period  covered 
are  comparable. 

EQUIPME^p^  OF  implements. — Another  factor  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  militating  against  a  strict  comparison  of  the 
cost  submitted  by  the  different  manufacturers  is  that  even  when  they 
reported  for  the  same  size  or  type  of  implement  there  were  frequent 
cases  where  some  manufacturers  reported  for  the  implement  with 
different  attachments,  such  as  a  tongue  truck  with  a  binder,  while 
other  manufacturers  did  not  include  this  equipment.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  comparison  of  the  increase  in  costs  shown  by  each  manu- 
facturer during  the  period  covered,  nor  an  average  percentage  of 
increase  for  all  the  companies,  as  each  company  reported  for  the 
same  equipment  in  each  of  the  years. 

The  average  figures  for  all  companies  combined  are  shown  for  the 
22  farm  implements  in  the  following  section.  In  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions are  shown  the  figures  of  each  company  separately  for  each  of 
the  22  implements.  Then  in  a  final  section  there  is  shown  the  results 
for  groups  of  large  and  small  companies. 

Section  2. — Manufacturers'  costs,  prices,  and  profits  per  implement. 

In  this  section  are  discussed  the  costs,  prices,  and  profits  of  manu- 
facturers of  the  22  typical  farm  implements  covered  and  the  increase 
of  1918  over  1916. 

Range  in  costs,  prices,  and  margins  for  specified  implements. — 
Tables  43  and  44  show  the  manufacturers'  estimated  costs  and  prices 
as  revised  by  the  Commission,  with  the  margin  of  profit  for  the 
specified  implements  for  the  years  1916  and  1918,  respectively. 
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Table  43. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  and  prices^  an  revised  by  the  Commis- 
sion, showing  the  margins  between  them  for  specified  implements,  for  the 
year  1916, 


Implement. 


Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Oanc  plow 

Engme  plow,  3-bottom. 

Spike- tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow. . . 

Single-disk  barrow 

Double  disk  harrow. . . . 

Corn  plantar 

Cotton  planter 

DiskdrUl 

Hoedrfll 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Mower 

Dump  hayrake 

Side-aelivery  hayrake  . 

Hay  loader 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Manure  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


Size. 


14- inch 

16-inch 

14-inch 

do 

60-tooth 

17-tooth 

Ifr-disk 

32-disk,  S-foot. 

2-row 

1-row 

12  by? 

4-shovel 

6-shovel 

Moot 

10-foot 


8foot 

6  and  7  foot. 


70-bushel 

3i- inch  skein. 


Num- 

Cost. 

Prj 

ber 

com- 

panies 

report- 
ing. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

8 

$10.09 

$7.96 

413.68 

9 

29.93 

23.51 

37.50 

8 

44.90 

37.98 

69.00 

6 

77.07 

61.01 

112. 70 

13 

12.17 

6.39 

9.85 

8 

12.39 

9.45 

15.25 

6 

25.27 

20.59 

26.50 

5 

47.31 

37.69 

53.60 

12 

30.68 

15.25 

35.97 

3 

20.  S3 

16.60 

24.37 

5 

59.11 

37.  K5 

64.50 

4 

60.26 

34.65 

60.10 

10 

IS.  75 

11.02 

19.50 

12 

27.39 

16.31 

27.25 

9 

40.92 

27.72 

40.  75 

7 

21.41 

14.79 

24.00 

9 

49.57 

29.58 

55.  00 

6 

55.04 

41.58 

56.00 

5 

115.26 

76.71 

115.50 

5 

135.53 

72.10 

112.00 

3 

88.88 

77.73 

105.00  1 

5 

68.57 

48.95 

70.00  1 

1 

Low. 


19.73 
28.55 
51.55 
85.00 
8.25 
13.00 
23.  65 
48.25 
16.00 
21.00 
38.  K() 
36.32 
15.00 
21.50 
34.75 
19.00 
45.65 
48.75 
99.  (X) 
95.  50 
92.50 
62.00 


Margin. 


High. 


$4.26 

9.72 

17.65 

44.82 

2.61 

4.25 

6.76 

11.91 

11.09 

6.40 

18.65 

16.42 

4.48 

6.69 

9.00 

4.30 

16.07 

10.23 

24.93 

30.20 

27.27 

14.45 


Low. 


$1.06 

3.57 

9.10 

23.26 

12.67 

1.11 

1.23 

6.07 

.75 

1.01 

.96 

«.16 

12.25 

11.89 

4  3.22 

2  LOS 

.42 

.S6.29 

1  13.26 

123.53 

6.87 

»L07 


1  Loss;  2  companies  reported  a  loss. 
3  Loss;  only  1  company  reported  a  loss. 


*  Loss;  3  companies  reported  a  loss. 
<  Loss;  4  companies  reported  a  loss. 


Table  44. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  and  prices,  as  revised  by  the  Conv- 
mission,  showing  the  margins  between  them  for  specified  implements,  for  the 
year  1918. 


Implement. 


Walltlng  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Gang  plow 

Engine  plow,  3-bottom . 

Soike-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow 

Smgle-disk  harrow 

Double-di.sk  harrow 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

DLskdriU 

Hoe  drill 

Walking  ailtivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Mower*^ 

Dump  hayrake 

Side-delivery  hasnrake  . 

Hay  loader 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Manure  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


14-inch 

16.inch 

14^inch 

do 

eo-tooth 

17-tooth 

16-disk 

32-di-k,  8  feet 

2-row 

1-row 

12by7 

do 

4-shovel 

6-shovel 

5- foot 

10-foot 


Num- 
ber of 

compa- 
nies 

report- 
ing. 


8-foot 

6  and  7  foot . 


70-bushel 

3i*inchskein. 


8 
9 
8 
6 

13 
8 
6 
5 

12 
3 
5 
4 

10 

12 
9 
7 
9 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 


Co^t. 


High. 


$16,153 

63.50 

82.67 

126.98 

18.65 

20.31 

49.45 

91.20 

52.29 

35.96 

98.27 

91.57 

30.39 

43. 1-J 

70.89 

40.15 

79.91 

88.31 

164.24 

215.65 

128.89 

110.52 


Low, 


$12.39 
37.61 
63.71 
100.96 
11.24 
15.14 
33.50 
63.00 
23.96 
28.11 
63.04 
61.56 
19.60 
26.88 
46.09 
24.54 
60.27 
66.43 
1 19. 77 
112.02 
124.99 
78.67 


Trice. 


Maigln. 


High. 

Low, 

High. 

$22.40 

$16.  SO 

$8.80 

68.00 

56.00 

23.41 

107.25 

87.50 

39.82 

186.50 

180.00 

86.54 

22.00 

16.73 

8.01 

27.50 

21.98 

8.16 

51.50 

42.75 

12.23 

103.50 

94.30 

40.50 

70.00 

30.60 

24.34 

41.  >9 

39.00 

11.79 

134.05 

74.21 

39.31 

121.46 

69.46 

36.81 

37.00 

25. 15 

11.87 

63.00 

38. 26 

14.76 

68. 75 

6:j.oo 

19.91 

44.00 

35.48 

13.46 

86.  .50 

73.44 

24.73 

100,00 

90.00 

25.07 

191.50 

175.00 

55.23 

191.00 

1G9.86 

62.98 

173.00 

158.00 

48.01 

109.20 

97.50 

27.42 

Low. 


$1.87 

10.82 

14.07 

54.67 

.85 

4.67 

1.55 

8  80 

6.64 

3.ai 

4.73 
6.63 
3.74 


1 
14 


89 

89 


12. 
8.57 
2.46 
6.69 

16.67 
124.65 

31.72 

1L32 


1  A  loss;  only  one  company  reported  a  loss. 


The  foregoing  tables  are  arranged  to  show  the  implements  on  which 
costs  were  reported  to,  and  revised  by,  the  Commission,  the  number  of 
manufacturers  who  reported  on  each  particular  implement  of  a  speci- 
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fied  size,  the  highest  and  lowest  cost,  sale  price,  and  margin  of  profit 
in  respect  to  each  implement.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
manufacturer  who  repoiied  the  highest  or  the  lowest  cost  of  an  im- 
plement did  not  necessarily  report  the  highest  or  lowest  price  or  have 
the  gi'eatest  or  smallest  margin.  In  other  words,  the  low  cost  de- 
ducted from  the  low  price  will  not  give  the  low  margin.  The  tables, 
however,  show  the  wide  va,riations  in  costs,  prices,  and  profits  which 
exist  between  manufacturers  in  respect  to  each  of  the  different  im- 
plements. 

The  above  table  and  also  Tables  45  and  46  are  given  to  show  the 
extraordinary  rise  and  variation  in  the  costs,  prices,  and  margin  of 
profit  per  implement  of  a  specified  size  for  the  year  1918  compared 
with  1916  as  between  different  manufacturers. 

Range  in  costs  hy  implements. — In  the  following  table,  using  the 
same  figures  as  in  the  two  foregoing  tables,  a  comparison  is  given 
between  the  high  and  low  cost  for  each  implement  of  the  specified 
size  reported  on  in  1916  and  1918: 

Taiu.e  45. — CnmpariJion  of  tnanufarturcrs*  estimated  costs,  W16  and  1918,  as 
revised  hy  the  Commission,  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  east  in  respeet  of 
each  implement  of  a  specified  size. 


Size. 

t 

Number 
compa- 
nies re- 
l>ortinp. 

1916 

191S 

Implement. 

High. 

I.rOW. 

High. 

Low. 

Walklne  plow 

H  inch 

l(i  inch 

14-inch 

do 

s 

9 

S 

G 
13 

8 

() 

5 
12 

3 

6 

4 
10 
12 

9 

7 

<) 

6 

5 

5 

O 
■  » 

5  ' 

.?10.  fK) 
29. 93 
4t.<» 
77. 07 
12. 17 
12.  39 
25.  27 
47.31 

30.  ns 

2<1.S3 
59.11 
GO.  26 

l<^.7^) 

27. 39 
40. 02 
21.  11 
49.. ')7 
55. 04 

iir..2r) 
i:i5.:>3 

S{].  S.S 
G8. 57 

?7.  «r, 
/3. 51 
S7.VS 
fil.O} 
V).  39 
9.  45 
20. 59 
37.  (i9 
15.  25 
lt"..'-.0 
37.  S5 
34.  t\o 
11.02 
111.  31 
27. 72 
14.79 
29. 5S 
41. 5S 
70.71 
72. 10 
77.73 
4S.  95 

?ir).53 

53. 50 
S2.  rt7 
125.98 
IS.  65 
20.31 
49.  45 
9\.-20 
51'.  -29 

:v).9«i 

»K.  /7 

91.57 

30. :» 

;:?.  1  1 

70.  V9 

40. 15 

79. 91 

H^.  31 

UU.21 

215. 'iS 

12^.  S9 

11U.52 

$12.39 

Sulky  plow 

37.  Gl 

r.an?  plow 

€>:^.  71 

Knfino  plow,  3-lH')ttoiti 

10").  9G 

Spiko-t  ool  h  harrow 

60  tooth 

17  tooth 

If",  di^k 

32  disk,S.foot. 
2  row 

11.24 

Sprinc-t  (Hit  h  harrow 

15. 14 

Sinslo-disk  harrow 

33.  .tO 

I)oiil)l(Mli*-k  harrow 

(o.U) 

Com  ]>lantor 

23. 'f) 

Cot  t  on  planter 

1  row 

2S.  11 

Disk  dr  11 

Hoe  drill 

12  by? 

...   .do 

6:^.04 
61.56 

Walking  cultivator 

4  shovel 

0  'hovel 

5  foot 

l«>.f>0 

Ridinff  cultivator 

2»'..  ■\S 

Mowors 

45. 00 

Dump  havrako 

10  foot 

24.  SI 

SideKielivory  havrake 

60  27 

Hav  loader 

8  foot 

(>5.43 

(irain  binder 

0  and  7  foot.... 

1 19. 77 

Corn  binder ' 

112.02 

Manure  sproader i 

Farm  wagon 

70  bushel 

3 i  inch  skein..' 

121.99 
78.  g7 

The  implement  which  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  cost  in  1918 
over  1916  in  the  high  figures  reported  was  the  double-disk  harrow, 
the  cost  of  which  in  1918  was  almost  double  the  1916  cost.  Whereas 
of  the  low  costs  the  greatest  increase  was  in  the  cost  of  the  walking 
cultivator,  which  in  1918  was  more  than  75  per  cent  gi^ater  than  the 
1916  cost. 

Range  in  prices  hy  implements. — Table  46  shows  a  comparison 
between  1916  and  1918  of  the  highest  and  lowest  price  as  revised  b}'' 
the  Commission  for  each  indi^ddual  implement,  using  the  same  fig- 
ures as  in  Tables  43  and  44. 
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Table  46. — Camfxtrison  of  manufacturers'  estimated  prices,  1916  and  19J18,  as 
reiHsed  by  the  Commission,  sho^ring  the  highest  and  lowest  price  in  respect  of 
each  implement  of  a  specified  size. 


Size. 

Number 
compa- 
nies re- 
porting. 

1916. 

1Q18. 

Implement. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Walkinif  "plow 

11-ineh 

16-lnch 

14-inch 

8 
0 
8 
0 

13 
8 
6 
5 

12 
3 
5 
4 

10 

12 
9 
7 
9 
6 
5 
5 
3 
6 

S13.68 

37.50 

69.00 

112. 70 

9.85 

15.25 

26.50 

£3.  VA) 

35.97 

24.37 

64.50 

60.10 

19.  .50 

27.25 

40.75 

24.00 

65.00 

56.00 

115.50 

112.00 

105. 00 

70.00 

S9.73 
28. 55  . 
51.55 
85.00 
8,25 
13.00 
23. 65 
48.25 
16.00 
21.00 
38.8) 
3(i.  :V2 
15. 03 
21.50 
34.75 
19.00 
45.  «5 
48. 75 
99.00 
95.  50 
02.  .^0 
02.00 

$22.40 

68.00 

107. 25 

186.50 

22.00 

27.50 

61.50 

103.50 

70.00 

41.19 

134. 05 

121.45 

37.00 

53.00 

68.75 

44.00 

8t>.50 

100.00 

101.50 

191.00 

17:i.(K) 

109.20 

$16. 80 

Sulky  plow. 

55.00 

GaneiMow 

87.50 

Engine  dIow.  3-bottoiii 

180.00 

SpitP-tnot'i  rwrrow  .    ,  , 

ao-tooth 

17-tooth 

IG-dlsk 

32<iisk,  &-root . 
2-row 

16.73 

Spring-tooth  harrow 

21.98 

Smj^le^dlsk  harrow 

42.75 

Double-disk  harrow 

94. 30 

Com  planter 

30. 60 

(>>4ton  nlAHtAr ,. 

l-row 

39.00 

Diskdrfll 

12  by? 

do.. ...... 

74.21 

Hoe  drill 

09. 46 

"Walking  cultivator 

4-shovel 

fvshovel 

Moot 

25. 15 

Ridiog  culcivatof 

3S.25 

Mowers 

63.00 

Dnmphayrake 

10-foot 

35.48 

Side-Delivery  hayrako 

73.44 

Hay  loader 

8-foot 

90.00 

Grain  binder 

G  and  7  foot... 

175.00 

Com  binder 

lli9.8<) 

Manure  spreader ^ 

7(>-bushel 

Scinch  skein . . 

l.")S.  O') 

Farm  wagon 

97.50 

The  implement  showing  the  greatest  increase  in  price  in  the  high 

figures  was  the  spike-tooth  harrow  which  was  ahnost  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  higher  in  1918  than  in  1916,  while  in  the  low  figures  the 

engine  plow  showed  the  greatest  increase,  the  1918  price  being  more 

than  double  the  1916  price. 

Range  in  viargin  hy  imjilevients, — Table  47  shows  a  comparison 

of  the  margin  of  profit,  by  implements,  for  the  years  1918  and  1916, 

using  the  same  figures  as  in  Tables  43  and  44. 


Table  47. — Comparison  of  manufacturers^  estimated  margin  of  profit,  1916  and 
1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commi-ssioyu,  showing  the  hlijhest  and  lowest  margin 
of  profit  in  respect  of  each  implement  of  a  specified  size. 


Implement. 


Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

G  ang  plow 

Engine  plow,  3-bottom. 

Spike-t-oolh  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow. . . 

Single-disk  harrow 

I>oublc-<iisk  harrow 

Corn  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Disk  drill 

Hoc  drill 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Mower 

Dumn  hayrako 

Sidc-uciivery  hayrake  . 

Hay  loader 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Manure  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


Size. 


14-inoh 

ir>-inrh 

14-inch 

do 

60-tooth 

17-l<)o(h , 

16-disk 

32-disk,  &-foot 

2-row 

l-row 

12  by? 

do 

4-.shovel , 

6-shovel 

5-foot 

10-foot 


8-foot 

6  and  7  foot , 


70-hushol 

3i-inch  skein. 


Ntmiber 
compa- 
nies re- 
porting. 


8 
9 
8 
6 

13 
8 
6 
5 

12 
3 
5 
4 

10 

12 
9 
7 
9 
6 
5 
5 
3 
5 


1916 


High. 


2. 

4. 
6. 


?4.2r. 
9.72 

17.  05 
44. S2  1 

61  ■ 

25 

.  7(\ 

11.91 

11.09 

6. 40 

18.  G.") 
16. 42- 

4. -IS 

6.  (.9 

9. 00 

4.30 

16. 07 

10.23 

21.93 

30.20 

27.27 

14.45 


Low 


Sl.os 
3.  .".7 
9.10 

23. 2t'. 

1  2.  (i7 

Ml 

1.23 

5. 07 

.7.-) 

1.01 

.  9.-) 

« .  ir, 

1  2.  25 

2  l.vf) 

<  3.  22 

2  1.  OS 

.12 

3  6.2<) 
M3.  2h 
1  23.  .53 

(i.  87 
21.07 


1918 


HiKh. 


1  l/os.^;  tv/o  oomyonio.s  reporfod  p.  lo<^?. 

2  JAiss;  only  one  corTiimny  reported  ii  loss. 

3  Loss;  tbiTO  rornpaiiics  feporicd  a  lox-i. 
<Lo.^;  four  com  panics  reiwrted  a  loss. 


$.S.80 
2:^.41 
39. 82 
8').  54 
8.01 
8.  lf» 
12.23 

40.  ri) 

24.34 
11.79 
39.31 
36.  81 
U.H7 
14. 76 
19.91 
13. 46 
24.73 
25. 07 
55.  23 
62.  9S 
48.  01 
27.  42 


Low. 


?1.S7 

10. 82 

14-07 

54.67 

.85 

4.07 

1.55 

8.«0 

(•>.  64 

3.04 

4.73 

6.63 

2  3.74 

M.89 

a  2. 89 

3. 57 

2. 46 

6. 69 

15.  67 

3  24. 65 

31.72 

«  1.32 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  although  losses  are  shown  to  have 
been  sustained  on  some  implements  both  in  1916  and  1918,  most  of 
the  companies  made  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  these  particular  imple- 
ments. The  table  is  significant  inasmuch  as  it  shows  generally  a 
greatly  increased  margin  of  profit  in  1918  compared  with  1916. 
Although  the  increase  in  individual  implement  profits  can  not  be 
related  to  the  profits  shown  in  the  financial  statements  appearing  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report,  they  are,  nevertheless,  reflected  therein,  as 
is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  profits  made  in  1918  for  the  business  as 
a  whole  compared  with  the  profits  made  in  1916. 

A\'ERAGE   PERCENTAGE   INCREASES    IN    COSTS    AND   SELLING   PRICES    BY 

IMPLEMENTS. — lu  the  foUowing  table  a  comparison  is  given  between 
the  simple  average  percentages  of  increase  in  cost  sold  of  the  indi- 
vidual implements  reported  on  and  the  simple  average  percentages 
of  increase  in  the  sale  price : 

Table  48. — Simple  atvraffe  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  sold  and  sale 

price  of  22  typical  farm  implements. 


Walking  plows 

8ulky  plows 

Ganf;  plows 

En^ne  plows 

Spike-tooth  harrows. . 
Spring-tooth  harrows. 
Single-disk  harrows. . 
Double-<li.sk  harrows. 

Com  planters 

Cotton  planters 

Single-ni.sk  drills 

Hoe  drills 

Walking  cultivators. . 

Riding  cultivators 

Mowers 


Dump  hayrakes 

Side-delivery  hayrakes. 

Hajr  loaders 

Grain  binders 

Com  binders 

Manure  spreaders 

Farm  wagons 


Implement. 


Simple 
average 
percentage 
increase 
in  cost. 


Simple 

average 

percentage 

increa.se 

In  price. 


67.63 

77.68 

65.67 

89.66 

66.01 

88.73 

67.81 

85.80 

71.60 

108.50 

68.17 

81.68 

72.80 

fi8.09 

72.12 

«7.89 

67.35 

85.66 

65.77 

7«,89 

58.33 

71.98 

es.m 

79.81 

64.11 

9a  40 

68.. 52 

94.32 

62.35 

75.81 

70.36 

91.51 

57.61 

60.97 

62.56 

78.58 

61.88 

72.58 

64.88 

73.58 

49.56 

61.35 

47.48 

60.01 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  percentage  of 
increase  in  cost  sold  ranged  from  47.48  i)er  cent  for  a  farm  wagon 
to  72.80  per  cent  for  a  single-disk  harrow.  The  range  in  the  average 
percentage  of  increase  in  price  wus  from  60.01  per  cent  for  a  farm 
wagon  to  108.50  per  cent  for  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  It  is  evident 
from  this  table  that  the  pronounced  increase  in  prices  compared  with 
the  increase  in  the  costs  sold  indicates  a  marked  increase  in  the 
margin  of  profit  on  each  implement,  which  is  supported  by  the  in- 
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crease  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  in  the  profits  and  rate  of  return 
on  investment  in  1918  over  1916. 

Average  percentages  of  irfANUFAcruRERs'  costs  and  profits  to 
SALES  PRICES  BY  IMPLEMENTS. — Table  49,  which  follows,  gives  a  com- 
parison for  1916  and  1918  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost  for 
typical  implements  and  also  of  the  net  profit  thereon  in  percentages 
of  sales  price : 

Table  49, — Average  percentages  of  manufacturers*  costs  and  profits  to  sale 
prices  for  all  sizes  of  22  typical  farm  implctnctits,  1916  and  i.Oi.S. 


Implement. 


Walking!  plow 

Sulky  pkiw 

Gang  plow 

Endneplow 

Spike-tooth  harrow. . . 
Spring-tooth  harrow.. 
Single-disk  harrow . . . 
Ddible-disk  harrow.. 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Single-disk  drill 

Hoe  drill 

Walking  cultivator. . . 

Riding  cultivator 

Mower 

Dump  hayrake 

Side-delivery  hayrake 

Hay  loader 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Manure  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


Percentage  to  sale  price. 


Material 
cost. 


Prodnctive 
labor. 


1916  ,  1918  '  1916  !  1918 

I  I 


30.14 
40.69 
36.54 
28.32 
49.54 
44.81 
49.56 
48.10 
43.22 
37.  59 
43.99 
42.71 
47.19 
45.57 
51.39 
62.21 
44.25 
.54.30 
46.96 
42.81 
50.37 
52.  75 


3.T88 

42.061 

39. 151 

30.93 

47.01 

48.31 

50.87 

48.23 

42.30 

40.981 

47.19 

44.62 

48.17 

45.92 

53.61 

51.94 

51.53 

49.44 

48.77 

45.83 

60.89 

51.87 


9.98 
7.16 
7.60' 
6.781 


7.84! 
6.12 
6.231 
6.15' 
8.22 

7.77; 

10.38 
10.03 
7.8.') 
7.22, 
8.17. 
7.19; 


7. 15 
7.68 
9.48 
10.52 
5.98 
8.83 


6.41 
4.39 
4.61 
4.26 
4.5-1 
3.46 
3.40 
3.24 
5.14 
5.15 
7.95 
7.43 
5.09 
4.15 
6.07 
5.01 
5.58 
5.66 
6.83 
7.83 
4.50 
6.81 


Overhead, 
warehouse 

and 
shipping. 


Selling,  gen- 
eral and 
adininistza- 
tive. 


1916  ,  1918     1916 


11.95 
12.42 
11.06. 
12. 39, 

a  83 

8.60' 

7.68 

11.86 

13.31 

15.59 

12.99 

13.56 

10,66 

11.98 

9.34 

9.22 

9.50 

15.  S8 

16.64 

9.25 

12.07 


12.90 
8.  .30 
8.77 
8.24 
8.11 
6.91 
6.29 
5.69 
8.23 
9.61 

11.04 
8.87 
9.56 
7.96 
9.12 
6.50 
7.70 
6.51 

12.59 

13.51 
7.36 

11.00 


21.87 
22.20 
22.21 
22.48 
23.  ZJ 
21.72 
23.23 
21.91 
20.3,1 
23.89 
19.69 
18.85 
22.  S9 
22.99 
22.09 
22.29 
24.00 
20.69 
24.28 
25.80 
19.75 
18.27 


16,  70 
10.84 
16.  Ki 
18.01 
17.62 
15.70 
16.92 
17.14 
15. 15 
19.37 
16.  If) 
17. 5  J 
16.18 
17.18 
18.03 
17.41 
18.23 
16.f)8 
16.72 
18.07 
16.40 
15.03 


Total  cost. 


Net  profit. 


1918     1916 


79.01 

82.00 

^%j  ...» 

68.64 
93.00 
80.48 
80.  02 
K').84 
Xi.  fw) 
82.  56 
89.  (vi 
HTi.  18 
91.^9 
86.44 
91.23 
91.03 
81.02 
92.17 
96.05 
95.  77 
85.  .^5 
91.92 


1918     1916 


69.89 
71.  .59 
C9.  39 
61.44 
77.28 
74.38 
77.48 
74.30 
70.82 
75.11 
8:i.  13 
78.46 
79.30 
75.51 
86.83 
80.86 
83.05 
78.29 
84.91 
85.24 
79.15 
84,71 


20.96 

18.00 

21.23 

31.36 

7.00 

19.52 

13.38 

14.16 

16.35 

17.44 

10.35 

14.82 

8.51 

13.56 

6.77 

8.97 

15.  38 

7.83 

3.35 

4.23 

14.65 

8.08: 


1918 


30.11 
28.41 
30.61 
38.56 
22.72 
25.62 
22.52 
25.70 
29.18 
24.89 
16.87 
21.54 
20.70 
24.49 
13.17 
19.14 
16.95 
21.71 
15.09 
14.76 
20.85 
15.29 


The  table  shows  that  in  most  cases  for  1918  over  1916  the  percent- 
age of  material  cost  to  sale  price  increased  slightly,  while  the  per- 
centages of  productive  labor  cost,  overhead,  warehouse,  and  shipping 
cost,  and  selling,  general  and  administrative  expense  to  sale  price 
decreased.  The  net  result  of  these  changes  was  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  total  cost  to  sale  price  from  86.60  per  cent  in  1916  to 
77.32  per  cent  in  1918,  which  caused  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
net  profits  to  sale  price  from  13.40  per  cent  in  1916  to  22.68  per  cent 
in  1918.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  percentages  of  productive  labor 
cost  to  .sale  price  decreased  from  7.82  per  cent  in  1916  to  5.35  per  cent 
in  1918,  while  the  percentage  of  net  profits  was  thus  increasing. 

In  this  connection,  however,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
percentages  shown  in  the  above  table  for  productive  labor  do  not 
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indicate  in  any  way  the  trend  of  wages  of  workmen  in  implement 
plants  nor  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  manufacturer.  Neither  do  the 
percentages  for  net  profits  indicate-  the  amounts  of  net  profits. 
What  the  percentages  do  indicate  is  the  proportion  of  the  sale  price 
of  the  implement  that  went  to  the  factory  workman  in  the  form  of 
wages  and  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  form  of  net  profits. 

The  average  percentage  of  material  cost  to  sale  price  for  the  22 
implements  was  44.68  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for  the  various 
implements  was  from  28.82  per  cent  for  engine  plows  to  64.30  per 
cent  for  hay  loaders.  In  1918  the  average  percentage  of  material  cost 
to  sale  price  for  the  22  implements' had  increased  to  46.07  per  cent. 
The  range  for  the  various  implements  was  from  30.93  per  cent  for 
engine  plows  to  68.61  per  cent  for  mowers.  In  both  years  the  plow 
group  had  smaller  percentages  than  any  other  group  of  implements 
and  the  haying  machines  had  greater  percentages  than  any  other 
group. 

The  average  percentage  of  productive  labor  cost  to  sale  price 
for  the  22  implements  was  7.82  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for 
the  various  implements  was  from  6.12  per  cent  for  spring-tooth 
harrows  to  10.63  per  cent  for  hoe  drills.  In  1918  the  average  for  the 
22  implements  had  decreased  to  5.35  per  cent.  The  range  for  the 
various  implements  was  from  3.24  per  cent  for  the  double-disk  har- 
rows to  7.95  per  cent  for  the  single-disk  drills.  In  both  years  the 
harrow  group  had  smaller  percentages  than  any  other  group  of  imple- 
ments and  the  drill  group  had  higher  percentages  than  any  other 
group. 

The  average  percentage  of  overhead,  warehouse  and  shipping  cost 
to  sale  price  for  the  22  implements  was  11.90  per  cent  in  1916.  The 
range  for  the  different  implements  was  from  7.68  per  cent  for  double- 
disk  harrows  to  17.05  per  cent  for  walking  plows.  In  1918  the  aver- 
age percentage  for  the  22  implements  had  decreased  to  8.85  per  cent. 
The  range  for  the  different  implements  was  from  6.69  per  cent  for 
the  double-disk  harrows  to  13.51  per  cent  for  the  com  binders.  In 
both  years  the  harrow  group  had  smaller  percentages  than  any  other 
gi'oup,  while  com  binders  had  greater  percentages  than  any  other 
group. 

The  average  percentage  of  selling,  general  and  administrative  ex- 
pense to  the  sale  price  of  the  22  implements  was  22.20  per  cent  in 
1916.  The  range  for  the  various  implements  was  from  18.27  per 
cent  for  farm  wagons  to  26.80  per  cent  for  com  binders.  lu  1818 
the  average  percentage  for  the  22  implements  had  decreased  to  17.05 
per  cent.  The  range  for  the  various  implements  was  from  15.03  per 
cent  for  farm  wagons  to  19.37  per  cent  for  cotton  planters.     The 
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grain  bindei's  had  greater  percentages  in  1916  than  any  other  group 
of  miplements.  In  1918  no  group  stands  out  from  the  other  groups, 
as  there  was  little  variation  in  the  percentages. 

The  average  percentage  of  total  cost  to  sale  price  of  the  22  imple- 
ments was  86.60  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for  the  various  im- 
plements was  from  68.64  per  cent  for  the  engine  plows  to  96.65  per 
cent  for  the  grain  binders.  In  1918  the  average  percentage  for  the 
22  implements  had  decreased  to  77.32  per  cent.  The  range  for  the 
various  implements  was  from  61.44  per  cent  for  engine  plows  to  86.83 
per  cent  for  mowers.  In  both  years  the  plow  gi-oup  had  smaller 
I)ercentages  than  any  other  group  of  implements  and  the  harvesting 
machines  had  greater  percentages  than  any  other  group. 

The  average  percentage  of  net  profits  to  sale  price  for  the  22  im- 
jDlements  was  13.40  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for  the  various 
implements  was  from  8.35  per  cent  for  grain  binders  to  31.36  per 
cent  for  engine  plows.  In  1918  the  average  percentage  of  net  profits 
to  sale  price  for  the  22  implements  had  increased  to  22.68  per  cent. 
The  range  for  the  various  implements  was  fi*om  13.17  per  cent  for 
the  mowers  to  38.56  per  cent  for  the  engine  plow.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  the  engine  plows,  which  had  the  greatest  percentage  of 
net  profits  to  sale  price  in  both  years,  were  manufactured  by  eight 
large  plow  concerns,  seven  of  which  were  very  active  in  the  con- 
certed price  advances  brought  about  by  association  activities.  (Seo 
p.  320.)  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  a  comparison 
of  the  changes  in  the  margins  of  profit  over  cost  of  production  for 
particular  kinds  of  implements  or  of  the  percentages  of  increase  in 
such  margins  of  profit  do  not  afford  a  reliable  basis  for  conclusions 
as  to  the  relative  reasonableness  of  prices  and  profits.  Before  any 
such  conclusions  could  be  drawn  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  investment  both  in  fixed  and  working  capital  per  im- 
plement produced  for  each  kind  of  implement.  Such  dnta  as  to 
investment  are  not  available  from  the  records  of  the  companies  and 
could  not  be  ascertained  without  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  re- 
quiring a  large  number  of  engineering  and  accounting  experts. 

Section  3. — Costs,  prices,  and  profits  of  individual  manufacturers  by  im- 
plements. 

Walking  pi/>ws. — The  walking  plow  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
simplest  of  farm  implements,  and  is  manufactured  by  a  large  number 
of  companies.  Twelve  companies  reported  to  the  Commission  on 
walking  plows,  of  wliich  one  reported  on  the  8-inch  size,  three  on 
the  12-inoh  size,  and  eight  on  the  14-iiicli  tJize: 
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Costs. — The  following  table  shows  the  different  items  of  cost  fop 
walking  plows : 

Table  50. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implenumt  far  uxUking  ploiO€, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Slseof 
implement. 

Material  coet. 

Productive 

labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

• 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
1    cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 -. 

8-inch 

12-inch 

do 

$1.11 

3.05 
2.99 
2.95 

3.74 
3.47 
3.53 
3.06 
3.30 
3.24 
3.22 
3.18 

$2.20 

6.16 
5.69 
5.76 

6.40 
7.37 
7.57 
5.83 
7.35 
7.04 
6.22 
7.08 

98.20 

101.97 
90.30 
95.26 

71.12 
112.39 
114.45 

90.52 
122.73 
117.28 

93.17 
122.64 

$0.41 

.99 

.M 

1.08 

1.33 
1.04 
1.23 
1.03 
.9(> 
1.27 
1.10 
1.10 

$0.44 

1.32 

.75 

1.29 

1,53 
1.13 
1.25 
1.15 
1.24 
1.40 
1.2o 
1.2C. 

.  *  .^ ... 

7.32 

33.. ^3 
17.19 
19.44 

15.04 
8.(v5 
l.(i3 
11.65 
29.17 
10.24 
13.  a 
14.55 

15.02 

$0.  07 

1.37 
1.66 
1.37 

2.40 
1.76 
2.34 
2.06 
1.6! 
1.89 

i.as 

1.99 

$0.86 

1.46 
2.73 
2.45 

2.30 
1.87 
2.54 
2.59 
2.50 
2.91 
3.41 
2.26 

28.36 

2 

6.57 

3 

64.46 

4 

do 

78.83 

5. 

14-inch 

do 

>  4.17 

6 

6.35 

7 

do 

8.55 

8 

do 

25.73 

9 

do 

55.28 

10 

do 

53.97 

11 

do 

102.98 

12 

do. ..... 

13.57 

Average 

102.69 



34. 04 

PIeo  of 
implement. 

Total  manufaclurlng 

CO)»t. 

Selling,  general  and 
administrative. 

(^ast  of  implements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creaj«. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

8-inch 

12-inch 

do 

2.19 

5.41 

5.29 
5.40 

7.47 
6.27 
7.10 
6.15 
5.87 
6.40 
6.00 
6.27 

3.50 

8.94 
9.17 
9.50 

10.23 
10.37 
11.36 
9.57 
11.09 
11.35 
10.88 
10.60 

59.82 

65.25 
73.35 
75.93 

36.95 

C5.39 
60.00 
55.  61 
88.93 
77.34 
81.33 
69.06 

$0.62 

1.93 
1.00 
2.54 

1.18 
2.  .W 
2.99 
3.29 
2.09 
2.41 
3.42 
3.24 

$0.91 

2.45 

2.35 
2.87 

2.10 
3.23 
2.12 
4.21 
3.27 
3.30 
4.25 
5.93 

46.78 

26.94 

46.88 
12.99 

83.05 

27.  (.7 
1  19.0(i 
2.S.  88 
51).  40 
30. 93 
24.27 
83.02 

$2.81 

7.34 

6.89 
7.94 

8.05 
8.80 
10.09 
9.44 
7.96 
8.81 
9.42 
9.51 

$4.41 

11.39 
11.52 
12.37 

12.39 
13.00 
13.78 
13.81 
14.36 
14.65 
15.13 
16.53 

56.04 

2 

65.18 

3 

67.20 

4 

....  .do. . . . . , 

55.79 

5 

14-inch 

do 

43.24 

0 

54.55 

7 

8 

do 

do 

36.57 
46.29 

9 

do 

80.40 

10 

do 

06.20 

u 

do 

60.62 

12 

do 

73.82 

Average 

66.94 

34.27 

57.63 

1 

'  Decrease. 


Tlie  above  table  shows  that  the  average  percentage  of  increase  for 
the  12  manufacturers  of  walking  plows  in  1918  over  1916  was  highest 
for  material  cost  and  lowest  for  productive  labor  cost,  the  increase 
for  the  former  being  102.69  per  cent  and  for  the  latter  15.02  per  cent. 
The  increases  for  overhead,  warehouse  and  shipping  cost  and  for 
selling,  general  and  administrative  expense  were  practically  the 
same,  both  being  between  34  and  35  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
total  manufacturing  cost  was  66.94  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in 
total  cost  of  implements  sold  was  57.63  per  cent. 
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The  variations  in  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  the  different  com- 
panies were  quite  marked. 

In  material  costs  the  smallest  increase  was  71.12  per  cent  for  man* 
ufacturer  No.  6,  and  the  greatest  was  122.73  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  9.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
manufacturer  No.  5  is  a  mail  order  house  while  manufacturer  No.  9 
is  one  of  the  four  largest  farm-implement  companies  and  was  quite 
prominent  in  association  activities.  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the 
large  increase  is  due  to  the  incorrect  method  by  which  material  costs 
were  figured.     (See. pp.  304  and  338.) 

In  productive  labor  costs  the  smallest  increase  was  1.63  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  7,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  33.33  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Again  the  smallest  increase  was  that 
of  one  of  the  smaller  companies  and  the  greatest  increase  was  that  of 
one  of  the  larger  companies. 

In  overhead,  warehouse  and  shipping  cost  one  manufacturer,  No. 
5,  showed  a  decrease  of  4.17  per  cent.  The  smallest  increase  was  6.25 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  102.98 
per  cent  for  one  manufacturer,  No.  11.  In  this  case  the  situation 
was  reversed,  one  of  the  smaller  companies  having  the  greatest  in- 
crease and  one  of  the  larger  companies  having  the  smallest  increase'. 

For  total  manufacturing  cost  the  smallest  inci^ase  was  36.95  per 
cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  5,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  88.93 
per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  9,  these  being  the  same  two  companies 
that  had  the  smallest  and  greatest  increases  on  material  costs. 

For  selling,  general  and  administrative  expense,  one  manufacturer, 
No.  7,  showed  a  decrease  of  19.06  per  cent.  The  smallest  iilcrease 
was  12.99  per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  4,  and  the  greatest  increase 
was  83.05,  for  manufacturer  No.  5. 

For  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  the  smallest  increase  was  36.57 
per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  7,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  80.40 
per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  9,  the  former  being  one  of  the  smaller 
companies  and  the  latter  one  of  the  four  largest  companies. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  price  in  all  sizes  of  walking  plows 
reported  by  the  12  companies  was  77.68  per  cent.  The  average  in- 
crease in  price  of  the  14-inch  walking  plow  for  the  eight  companies 
reporting  on  this  size  was  74.98.  per  cent  in  1918  over  1916,  which 
shows  that  other  sizes  increased  in  price  more  than  the  14-inch  size. 

Profits, — The  average  net  profit  per  implement  for  the  12  manu- 
facturers reporting  was  $2.26  in  1916  and  $5.64  in  1918,  an  increase 
of  $3.38,  or  149.56  per  cent. 

In  1916  the  smallest  profit  was  $0.49  and  the  greatest  profit  was 
$4.26.  In  1918  the  smallest  profit  was  $1.87  and  th^  greatest  was 
$8.80. 

143559*'— 20 10 
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One  manufacturer  had  a  decrease  of  $2.39  in  his  profits.  The  in- 
crease in  the  profits  of  the  other  manufacturers  ranged  from  $1.60 
to  $6.21. 

The  average  net  profits  for  the  12  manufacturers  were  20.90  per 
cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  30.11  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in 
1918. 

Sui*KT  PU)ws. — While  the  sulky  plow  is  a  newer  implement  than 
the  walking  plow,  it  is  also  manufactured  by  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies. Eleven  companies  reported  to  the  Commission  on  sulky 
plows,  of  which  one  reported  on  the  14-inch  size,  one  on  the  14J-inch 
size,  and  nine  on  the  16-inch  size. 

Costs. — The  following  table  shows  the  different  items  of  cost  for 
sulky  plows : 

Table  51. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  sulkij  plows,  1016 

and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


SIxe  of 
imptemcnt. 

Material  ctist. 

ProdoctiA^  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping!. 

Manulacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

crea.se. 

1916 

1918 

Par 

cent 

in- 

crea.se. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

crea5e. 

1 

14>inch 

14Hnch 

16-ixich 

do 

$10.43 
12.42 

13.  n 

15. 13 
14  51 
I'J  21 

13  02 

i;}  :« 

14.61 

14  IM 
12  27 

$21.68 
34.23 

25.81 
2(\.  12 
28.70 
'23. j2 
27.67 
2i.»j9 
30. 21 
30.71 
26.  Po 

107.86 

9&09 

87.44 

71.50 

97.79 

92.63 

112.52 

72.47 

106.78 

105.56 

119.6i 

$1.73 

2.73 

1.67 
2.98 
2.01 
2. 24 
2.15 
2.30 
3.08 
2.40 
2.60 

$1.95 

3.38 

2.22 
3.43 
2.13 
2.60 
2.76 
2.60 
3.32 
2.64 
3.11 

12.72 
20.  U 

32.93 

15.10 
5.97 
16.07 
28.37 
13.04 
7.79 
10.00 
19.62 

$3.60 

3.49 

2.31 
5.36 
8.. So 
4.17 
3.69 
3.51 
5.23 
3.57 
4.10 

$3.75 

6.22 

2.44 
6.14 
4.32 

5.82 
5.6S 
7.09 
5.47 
5.51 
5.58 

4.17 

2 

7S.22 

3... 

5.«3 

\  

M.IO 

5                     .   . 

do.. 

12.21 

6 ^ 

do 

30.20 

^.,,,. 

do 

53  93 

1::::;::::::;:::::::: 

10 

do 

do 

do.  - . , . . 

101.99 

4.59 

5 J  34 

11 

do 

36.10 

Average 

96.67 

16.03 

33.05 

1                       ' 

Size  of 
implement. 

Total  manuiaGturing 
cost. 

r 

Selling,  genera]  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Mnnufiacturer. 

11)16 

1918 

S27.38 
33.73 

30.47 

34  69 
35.15 
31.04 
36.11 
32.68 
39.00 
3S.)>6 
35. 01 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1016 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

14-iiich 

!>15.76 

73.73 
80.95 

71.66 

47.18 
72.56 
68.82 
91.46 
70.74 
70.16 
85.84 
87.88 

$5.22 

8.32 

5.76 
3. 82 
8.93 
9.37 
6.42 
9.38 
7.01 
7.03 
9.68 

$8.11  1    .■».% 

820.98 

26.96 

23.51 
27.39 
29.30 
28.29 
25.28 
28.52 
29.93 
27.94 
28.65 

S35.49         63- lA 

2 

14H«* 

16-inch 

. . .  ..do. .  #. . . 

IS.  64 

17.75 

23  57 
20.37 
18.92 
18.86 
19.14 
22.92 
20  91 
IS.  97 

10.33 

7.14 

7.06 

7.44 

13.63 

10.38 

14.50 

9.66 

9.86 

17.86 

24.16 

23.96 
84.82 
U6.69 
45.46 
61.68 
54.59 
37.80 
40.26 
84.50 

44.06 

37.61 

41.75 
42.59 
45.57 
46.49 

47.18 
48.66 
48.72 
53.50 

63.43 

3 

59.97 

4 

52.43 

5 

do 

45.36 

6 

do 

61.08 

7 

.....  do ...... 

83.90 

8 

do. ..... 

65.43 

9 

do 

62.58 

10 

do 

74.37 

11 

....  .do. ..... 

86. 74 

Average 

74.07 

43.28 

05.87 

*  Decrease. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  slightly  smaller  average  increases  on 
sulky  plows  for  material  costs  and  overhead  costs  than  those  shown 
on  walking  plows  in  Table  53,  but  somewhat  larger  increases  for  pro- 
ductive labor  and  selling  expenses. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  of  the  different  items  of  cost  and 
in  the  totals  for  the  different  companies  were  as  follows:  In  ma- 
terial cost,  from  71.50  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to  119.64 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  11;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from 
5.97  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  32.93  per  cent  for  manufac- 
turer No.  3 ;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.10  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  4  to  an  increase  of  101.99  per  cent  for  manufac- 
turer No.  8;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  47.18  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  4  to  91.46  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in 
selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  16.69  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5  to  an  increase  of  84.82  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  45.36  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No,  5  to  86.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  11. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  smallest  increase  in  every  case  was  for 
either  manufacturer  No.  4  or  No.  5,  These  two  are  relatively  small 
concerns.  Manufacturer  No.  11  had  the  greatest  increases  in  material 
costs  and  total  cost  of  implement  sold.  This  manufacturer  is  one  of 
the  four  largest  of  the  farm  implement  manufacturers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  No.  4,  had  the 
greatest  increase  in  selling,  general  and  administrative  expenses. 

Prices. — ^The  increase  in  prices  for  the  11  manufacturers  report- 
ing on  the  three  sizes  of  sulky  plows  covered  by  the  table  was  89.66 
per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  nine  manufacturers 
reporting  on  the  16-inch  sulky  plow  was  87.59  per  cent. 

Proiits. — ^The  average  net  profit  per  implement  of  the  11  manu- 
facturers was  $5.94  in  1916  and  $17.74  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $11.80, 
or  198.65  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  in  1916  ranged  from  $3.57  to  $9.72.  In  1918  the  net 
profits  ranged  from  $10.82  to  $23.41.  The  amount  of  increase  in  net 
profit  ranged  from  $1.84  to  $18.11. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  11  manufacturers  of  sulky  plows 
were  18  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  28.41  per  cent  in  1918. 

Gang  plows. — Eleven  manufacturers  reported  for  gang  plows,  of 
which  three  reported  for  the  12-inch  size  and  eight  for  the  14-inch 
size. 
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Co8t8. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  11  manufac- 
turers on  gang  plows: 

STABLE  52. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costa  per  implement  for  gang  plows,  1916 

and  1918,  as  revised  hg  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

$4.44 
4.69 
4.87 

3.61 
3.40 
4.40 
3.91 
3.70 
3.57 
3.15 
4.30 

1918 

Per 

cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

12-inch. 

do. ..... 

$21.79 
19.66 
19.11 

20.47 

S37.93 
41.40 
37.25 

40.85 

74.07 

110.58 

94.92 

99.56 

91.32 
139.52 
107.  75 

89.78 
110.43 

90.09 
124.99 

$5.11 
5.15 
5.84 

3.71 
4.54 
4.39 
4.30 
4.33 
4.60 
4.00 
4.94 

15.09 

9.81 

19.92 

2.78 
33.53 
M.57 

9.97 
15.16 
28.85 
36.98 
14.88 

$7.99    $7.67 
7. 90      8. 47 

>4.01 

2 

6.41 

3 

do 

6.23 

6.89 
4.71 
7.25 
5.81 
7.60 
0.05 
4.81 
6.87 

11.08 

7.64 
4.98 
8.53 
8.97 
9.68 
9.41 
10.90 
8.87 

77.8$ 

4.. 

14-inch 

do 

9.43 

5 

22. 35  1  42.  70 
10. 50     39. 52 
19.  -23     39. 95  • 
17.71  ,  33.61 
18.  2t>     39.  52 
19.28     36.05 
18. 05     40.  01 

5.73 

6 

do 

17.66 

7 

do 

54.99 

8 

do. ..... 

29.07 

9. 

do 

55.54 

10 

....  .do. ..... 

126.61 

n 

do 

29.11 

Avftraire 

1 

102.46 

15.29 

33.34 

1                           = 

■    *    1       '1 

* 

Manu^turer. 


Size  of 
implement. 


Total  manufacturing      Selling,  ^neral  and 
cost.  administrative. 


I9I6 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


1918 


12-inch. 

do. 

do. 


iMnch. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Average. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$34.22 
32.31 
30.21 

30.97 
30.46 
28.21 
28.95 
28.97 
27.88 
27.24 
29.22 


$50.71 
55.02 
54.17 

52.10 
52.28 
52.44 
53.22 
47.  02 
53.53 
51.55 
54.42 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


1916   I     1918 

1 


48.19 
70.29 
79.31 

68.23 
71.  (V3 
85.89 
83.83 
64.38 
92.00 
89.24 
86.24 


$5.04 
10.47 
13.74 

13.93 
10.39 
10.54 
10.94 
14.87 
10.10 
14.75 
15.37 


$10. 32 
14.78 
17.01 

11.61 
13.13 
14.99 
15.46 
21.31 
16.21 
21.88 
28.25 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


83.98 
41.17 
28.17 

»  10. 65 
20.37 
42.22 
41.32 
43.31 
60.50 
48.34 
83.80 


75.59 


41.92 


Cost  of  implements 
sola. 


I 


1916       1918 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


$39.86  $61.03 
42.78  60.80 
43.95     71.78 


I 


44.90 
40.85 
38.75 
39.89 
43.84 
37.98 
41.99 
44.50 


63.71 
65.41 
67.43 
68.68 
68.93 
69.74 
73.43 
82.67 


53.11 
63.16 
63.32 

41.88 
60.12 
74.01 
72.17 
57.23 
83.62 
74.87 
85.40 


66.01 


*  Decrease. 

The  above  table  shows  a  very  large  average  increase  in  1918  over 
1916  in  material  cost,  much  smaller  increases  in  overhead  cost  and 
selling  cost,  and  a  quite  small  increase  in  productive  labor. 

For  the  different  manufacturers  the  increases  in  costs  ranged  as 
follows :  In  material  costs,  from  74.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
1  to  139.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6;  in  productive  labor 
costs,  from  a  decrease  of  1.57  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  an 
increase  of  33.53  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5 ;  in  overhead  cost, 
from  a  decrease  of  4.01  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  an  in- 
crease of  126.61  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  10 ;  in  total  manufac- 
turing cost,  from  48.19  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  92  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of 
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16.65  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to  an  increase  of  83.98  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  1;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from 
41.88  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to  85.40  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  11. 

Prices, — The  average  increase  in  price  for  the  11  manufacturers 
reporting  on  both  the  12-inch  and  14-inch  gang  plows  was  88.73  per 
cent.  The  average  increase  in  price  for  the  eight  manufacturers  re- 
porting on  14-inch  gang  plows  was  87.18  per  cent. 

Profits.— The  average  net  profit  was  $11.44  in  1916  and  $31.08  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $19.64,  or  171.68  per  cent. 

The  profits  of  the  different  companies  in  1916  ranged  from  $6.59 
to  $17.65.  In  1918  the  range  was  from  $14.07  to  $39.82.  The  in- 
crease in  profits  ranged  from  a  decrease  of  $2.94  to  an  increase  of 
$30.19. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  11  manufacturers  on  gang  plows 
were  21.23  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  30.61  per  cent  in 
1918. 

Engine  plows. — Engine  gang  plows  are  large  and  expensive  im- 
plements of  recent  origin  and  are  manufactured  by  fewer  companies 
than  are  the  smaller  and  simpler  plows.  However,  the  Commission 
secured  reports  from  eight  companies  for  the  engine  plows,  all  being 
for  the  14-inch  plow  but  two  being  for  a  two-bottom  plow  and  the 
other  six  for  a  three-bottom  plow. 

Costs. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  for  the  eight  manu- 
facturers reporting  on  engine  plows: 

TABT.E  53. — MannfacturcrH*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  engine  plows,  1916 

and  1918y  as  revised  by  the  Commisftion. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Mannfacturer. 


Averse. 


Bizeof 
Implement. 


14-inch  >. 
do.i. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Material  cost. 


1916 


121.49 
19.70 
25.91 
27.  «9 
41.18 
24.  45 
25.08 
24.28 


1918 


$46.25 
39.36 
53.30 
63.26 
68.60 
55.05 
50.52 
53.49 


Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 


115.22 
99.  80 
105.71 
128.46 
66.59 
115.15 
101.44 
120.30 

104.90 


Productive 

labor. 
Per 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

I 

Per 

1916    ,    1918 

cent 
In- 

1916 

1918 

cent 
In- 

1 
1 

crease. 

$7.24 

crease. 

$4.87     15. 3G 

10.06 

$11.17 

54.28 

5.24 

6.04 

15.27 

10.45 

13.51 

29.28 

7.67 

7.39 

S3. 65 

12.47 

14.20 

13.87 

6.10 

6.91 

13.28 

10.33 

11.37 

iaQ7 

6.00       8.50 

41.67 

8.31 

9.33 

12.27 

6.81  '    8.88 

30.40 

11.42 

17.93 

57.01 

6.10  1    8.00 

31.15 

9.31 

21.81 

134.26 

6.97  '    8.20 

17.65 

11.49 

14.72 

28.11 

19.13 

4a  76 

160 

Table  53.- 


HIGH  FBICES   OF   FABM  IMPL£M£NIS. 

-Manufacturers'  estimated  coUa  per  implement  for  engine  ploics^  1916 
and  1918y  c«  revised  hy  the  Commission — Continued. 


Size  of 
Implement. 

Total  manuiictuTiiig 

cost. 

Selling,  nneralaad 
adimzustrative. 

Cost  of  Implements 
sold. 

me 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

% 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14-Inch  J 

do.i 

do 

do 

do 

$33.60 
35.39 
46.05 
44.12 
55.49 
42.68 
40.49 
42.74 

162.78 
58.91 
74.89 
81.54 
86.43 
81.86 
80.33 
76.41 

86.85 
66.46 
62.63 
84.81 
55.76 
91.80 
96.39 
78.78 

$13.76 
£1.09 
16.16 
23.56 
21.58 
18.36 
21.25 
32.07 

$21.36 
30.55 
2(i.07 
26.32 
23.04 
28.06 
45.00 
49.57 

55.23 
44.06 
61.32 
11.71 
6.77 
52.94 
111.76 
54.57 

$47.36 
56.48 
62.21 
67.68 
77.07 
61.04 
61. 74 
74.81 

$84.14 
88.46 
100.96 
107.80 
r09.47 
109.94 
125.33 
125.98 

77.66 
58.39 
62.29 
50.  S7 
42.04 

6 

do 

80.11 

7 

do 

103.00 

S 

do 

03.40 

A  verage. 

77.11 

1 

48.95 

67.81 

1 2- bottom;  remainder  3-bottom. 


'  Decrease. 


The  above  table  shows  average  increases  of  104.90  per  cent  in  ma- 
terial cost,  19.13  per  cent  in  productive  labor  cost,  40.76  per  cent  in 
overhead  cost,  77.11  per  cent  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  48.95  per 
cent  in  selling  expense,  and  67.81  per  cent  in  total  cost  of  implement 
sold. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  different  manufacturers  were 
as  follows:  In  material  cost  the  range  was  from  66.59  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  5  to  128.46  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in 
productive  labor  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  3.65  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  3  to  an  increase  of  41.67  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
5 ;  in  overhead  cost,  from  10.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to 
134.26  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing  cost, 
from  55.76  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  98.39  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  7 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  6.77  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  5  to  111.76  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  and  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  42.04  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5  to  103  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  most  cases  manufacturer  No.  5  had  the 
smallest  increase  and  manufacturer  No.  7  the  greatest  increase.  No. 
7  was  quite  active  in  association  work,  while  No.  5  was  not.  It  is 
possible  that  the  variations  in  the  cost  increases  may  have  been  due 
to  changes  by  manufacturer  No.  7  in  its  method  of  determining  cost. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  price  for  all  eight  manufacturers 
was  85.80  per  cent.    The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  six  manu- 
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factnrers  reciting  on  the  14-inch,  three-bottom  engine  plow  was 

82.02  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  were 
$29.79  in  1916  and  $66.79  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $37,  or  124.20  per 
cent. 

The  smallest  profit  in  1916  was  $19.52  and  the  largest  profit  was 
$44.82.  In  1918  the  smallest  profit  was  $54.67  and  the  largest  was 
$85.54.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  profit  ranged  from  $22.13 
for  manufacturer  No.  8  to  $61.25  for  manufacturer  No.  3. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  on  engine  plows 
were  31.36  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  38.56  per  cent  in 
1918.  These  figures  show  that,  with  respect  to  the  margin  of  profit 
per  implement,  the  engine  plow  was  the  most  profitable  style  of 
plow  manufactured  both  in  1916  and  in  1918. 

Spike-tooth  harrows. — ^Sixteen  manufacturers  reported  on  spike- 
tooth  harrows,  of  which  13  reported  on  the  60-tooth  size,  two  on  the 
90-tooth  size,  and  one  on  a  size  unspecified. 

Costs, — The  costs  of  the  16  manufacturers  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Tabix  54. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  .wple^ncnt  for  spike-tooth  har- 

rowSy  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Prod 

1910 

10.35 

.36 
.87 
.49 
.62 
.65 
.80 
.56 
.56 
.94 
.65 

1.15 
.64 

1.62 

.54 

.90 

uetive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manoiacttiror. 

1910 

1918 

Per 
eent 
in- 
crease. 

1918 

90.41 

.39 

1.00 
.82 
.78 
.70 
.85 
.74 
.67 
.95 
.80 

1.33 
.76 

2.14 

.56 
1.02 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1 
1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

S3. 36 

4.91 
4.27 
3.41 
3.  SO 
3.63 
3. SO 
5.10 
4.37 
4.49 
3.30 
6.28 
4.14 
6.07 

7.02 
7.12 

14.98 

7.18 
7.93 
8.00 
7.62 
6,76 
8.66 

10.09 
9.32 
9.34 
7.46 

11.79 
9.80 
8.70 

13.43 
16.35 

43.21 

46.23 

85.71 
134.61 
100.53 

86.23 
127.89 

97.84 
113.27 
108.02 
126.06 

87.74 
136. 71 

71.60 

91.31 
129.63 

17.14 

8.33 
14.94 
67.35 
25.81 

7.69 

6.25 
32.14 
19.64 

1.06 
23.08 
15.65 
18.75 
32.10 

1.85 
13.33 

$0.45 

.63 
1.58 

.84 
1.24 

.99 
1.31 

,77 

.72 
2.40 
1.21 

.63 

.92 
2.50 

1.04 
1.53 

90.02 

.82 
1.51 
1.66 
1.75 
1.91 
2.22 

.82 
1.27 
2.32 
1.80 

.75 
1.35 
3.25 

1.11 
1.69 

37.78 

2, 

60-tootli 

do 

54.72 

3 

1  4.43 

4 

do 

100.00 

5 

do. ...... 

41.13 

6 

do 

92.03 

7 

8 

9 

do 

do 

do 

69.47 

6.49 

76.39 

10 

11 

do. , 

do 

>3.33 

48.76 

12 

do 

19.05 

13 

do 

46.74 

14 

do 

28.46 

15 

90>iiicli 

do 

6.73 

16 

10.46 

Average 

99.01 

18.89 

33.07 
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Table  54. — Manufacturers*  estimated  coats  per  implement  for  spike-tooth  har- 
rowsy  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  (7omm4«»iot*— -Continued. 


ManuCacturer. 


Site  of 
implement. 


1 

1 

2 

60-tooth 

3 

do 

4 

6 

do 

do 

6 

do 

7 

do 

8 

....  .do.... . . . 

9 

....  .do.  .••... 

10 

. .  •  •  .do.  «.•  • . . 

11 

12 

13 

do 

do 

....  .do.... . . . 

14 

. .  do-  _  _ . 

15 

90-inch 

16 

Average. 


Total  mannfacturing 
cost. 


1916 


5.80 
6.72 
4.74 
5.66 
6.27 
5.91 
6.43 
5.65 
7.83 
5.15 
8.06 
5.70 
9.22 

8.60 
9.55 


1918 


Per 

cent 

in- 


Selling,  general  and 
administrative. 


1916 


96.01 

8.39 
10.44 
10.50 
10.15 

9.37 
11.73 
11.65 
11.26 
12.61 
10.06 
13.87 
11.91 
14.09 

15.09 
19.06 


44.47 

44.66 
55.36 

121.52 
79.33 
77.80 
98.48 
81.18 
99.29 
61.05 
94.96 
72.08 

108.95 
52.82 

75.47 
99.58 


78.24 


11.28 

1.75 
1.09 
1.65 
2.40 
2.32 
1.92 
1.76 
2.18 
1.64 
3.39 
1.78 
2.53 
2.95 

3.49 
2.72 


1918 


12.65 

2.85 
2.15 
2.86 
3.72 
4.50 
2.34 
2.45 
3.17 
2.20 
4.89 
2.38 
5.00 
4.56 

3.16 
4.11 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


Cost  of  implements 
aold. 


107.03 

62.86 
97.25 
73.33 
55.00 
93.97 
21.87 
39.20 
45.41 
34.15 
44.25 
33.71 
97.63 
54.58 

19.46 
51.10 


52.06 


1916 


1918 


S5.44 

7.55 
7.81 
6.39 
8.06 
7.59 
7.83 
8.19 
7.83 
9.47 
8.55 
9.84 
8.23 
12.17 

12.09 
12.27 


Per 
cent 

in- 
creaae. 


S8.66 

11.24 
12.59 
13.36 
13.87 
13.87 
14.07 
14.10 
14.43 
14.81 
14.95 
16.  ?5 
16.91 
18.65 

18.26 
23.17 


59.19 

48.87 
61.20 

109.08 
72.08 
82. 74 
79.69 
'  72.16 
84.29 
56.39 
74.85 
65.14 

105.47 
53.45 

50.95 
88.83 


71.69 


>  Decrease. 

The  average  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  for  the  spike- 
tooth  harrows  show  that  the  material  cost  increased  about  100  per 
cent,  the  increase  in  productive  labor  cost  was  below  20  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  in  the  other  items  ranged  from  30  to  a  little  over  50  per 
cent. 

The  range  in  the  increases  for  the  different  manufacturers  was  quite 
wide,  Cvspecially  in  the  material  cost.  The  ranges  were  as  follows: 
In  material  cost,  from  46.23  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to 
136.71  for  manufacturer  No.  13;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  1.06 
for  manufacturer  No.  10  to  67.35  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4; 
in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.43  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  3  to  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in 
total  manufacturing  cost,  from  44.47  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
1  to  121.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in  selling  expense,  from 
a  decrease  of  9.46  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  15  to  an  increase 
of  107.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1;  and  in  total  cost  of  im- 
plement sold,  from  48.87  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to  109.08 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  for  the  16  manufacturers  reporting 
on  all  sizes  was  108.50  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  sale  price 
of  the  13  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  60-tooth  size  was  109.15 
per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  16  manufacturers  were 
$0.66  in  1916  and  $4.58  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $3.92,  or  593.94  per 
cent. 
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The  net  profits  for  the  different  companies  in  1916  ranged  from  a 
loss  of  $2.67  to  a  profit  of  $2.61.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged  from 
$0.75  to  $9.75. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  16  manufacturers  on  spike-tooth 
harrows  was  7  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  22.72  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Spring-tooth  harrows. — Eight  manufacturers  reported  on  spring- 
tooth  harrows,  all  of  which  were  for  the  17-tooth  size. 

Costs, — ^The  costs  of  the  spring-tooth  harrows  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  55. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  impleinent  for  spring-tooth  har- 
rou>s,  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Site  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

ii? 

crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 •. 

17-tooth 

....  .do 

$4.57 
6.39 
6.79 
6.64 
6.24 
6.53 
6.11 
5.42 

$9.04 
12.10 
11.80 
13.19 
11.07 
14.06 
12.54 
11.67 

97.81 

89.36 

73.79 

98.64 

77.40 

115.16 

105.24 

115.31 

$0.81 
.63 
1.15 
.49 
.66 
.70 
.49 
.59 

$0.86 
.68 
1.38 
.55 
.93 
.85 
.75 
.78 

6.17 
7.94 
20.00 
12.25 
40.91 
21.43 
53.06 
32.20 

$1.29 
1.14 
.66 
.74 
1.30 
2.02 
1.32 
1.09 

$2.23 
1.02 
.81 
1.13 
1.84 
2.08 
2.80 
1.74 

72.87 

2 

110.53 

3       

do 

22.73 

4 

do 

52.70 

6 

do.. 

41.54 

6 

do 

2.97 

7 

do 

112.12 

8 

....  .do. 

59.63 

'  Averace .-. . 

96.06 

22.83 

42.78 

Size  of 
implement. 

Total  manafacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
admiiibtratlve. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

ManuCacturcr. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

17-tooth 

do. ...... 

$8.67 
8.16 
8.60 
7.87 
8.20 
9.26 
7.92 
7.10 

$12. 13 
13.80 
13.99 
14.87 
13.84 
16.96 
16.09 
14.19 

81.86 
69.12 
62.67 
88.95 
68.78 
83.67 
103. 16 
99.99 

$2.78 
1.61 
2.43 
3.13 
4.19 
2.29 
2.48 
4.64 

$3.01 
2.82 
i.8t} 
4.00 
5.66 
2.75 
3.74 
6.12 

8.27 
75.16 
17.70 
27.80 
35.08 
?0.09 
50. 82 
31.90 

$9.45 
9.77 
11.03 
11.00 
12. 39 
11.54 
10.40 
11.74 

$15. 14 
16.62 
16.85 
18.87 
19.50 
19.73 
19.83 
20.31 

60.21 

2 

70.11 

3 

4 

do 

do 

52.77 
71.55 

5 

do 

57.38 

6 

do 

70.97 

7 

do 

90.67 

8 

do 

73.00 

A  veraee 

81.73 

31.46 

68.17 

1 

1  Decrease. 

The  average  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  were  much  the 
same  for  spring-tooth  harrows  as  those  shown  in  the  preceding  table 
for  spike-tooth  harrows. 

The  ranges  for  the  different  companies,  however,  were  not  so  ex- 
treme in  some  cases.  The  ranges  in  the  increases  were  as  follows: 
In  material  costs,  from  73.79  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  3  to 
115.31  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8;  in  productive  labor  cost 
from  647  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  53.06  per  cent  for 
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manufacturer  No.  7 ;  for  overhead,  from  a  decrease  of  10.53  per  cent 
tor  manufacturer  No.  2  to  an  increase  of  112.12  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  62.67  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  3  to  103.16  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in 
selling  expense,  from  8.27  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  75.16 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold 
from  52.77  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  3  to  90.67  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  7. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  sale  price  of  the  eight  manufac- 
turers on  the  17-tooth  spring  harrow  was  81.65  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  were 
$2.68  in  1916  and  $6.34  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $3.66,  or  136.57  per 
cent. 

The  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
$1.11  to  $4.25.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged  from  $4.67  to  $8.16. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  net  profits  ranged  from  $1,57  to  $5.56. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  on  spring- 
tooth  harrows  were  19.52  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  25.62* 
per  cent  in  1918. 

Single-disk  harrow^s. — Fifteen  manufacturers  reported  on  single- 
disk  harrows,  of  which  six  reported  on  the  12-disk  size,  two  on  the 
14-disk  size,  six  on  the  16-disk  size,  and  one  on  the  20-disk  size. 

Costs. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  15  manufac- 
turers for  single-disk  harrows : 


Table  56. — Manufacturers'  €9timated  costs  per  impiement  for  single-disk  har- 
rows, 1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


15. 


Maoufiicturer. 


Size  of 
implement. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


14-disk. 
do. 


9 16-disk 

10 do. 

II 

12 

13 

14 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

SOHlisk. 


Average. 


Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Per 

Per 

1916 

1918 

cent 

in- 

erense. 

1916 

1918 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

18. 82 

116.39 

86.04 

11.43 

91.58 

ia49 

9.49 

18.40 

93.89 

1.01 

1.40 

38.61 

11.03 

21.65 

96.28 

1.65 

1.95 

18.18 

9.80 

19.85 

102,55 

.83 

1.00 

20.48 

13.39 

24.62 

83.87 

1.12 

1.49 

33.04 

9.84 

19.82 

101.  42 

1.02 

2.33 

128.43 

10.22 

20.09 

96.58 

1.20 

1.40 

16. 67 

12.00 

25.74 

114.50 

1.39 

1.87 

34.53 

14.08 

21.28 

72.44 

1.30 

1.50 

15.39 

12.39 

23.28 

87.89 

1.37 

1.36 

».73 

12.89 

27.73 

115. 13 

1.39 

1.53 

10.07 

12.35 

27.00 

118.62 

1.17 

1.52 

29.91 

12.86 

28.56 

122. 08 

1.20 

1.32 

10.00 

14.28 

30.58 

114. 15 

1.43 

1.89 

32.17 

15.61 

28.52 

82.70 

1.22 

1.25 

2.46 

99.11 

24.88 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 


Per 

cent 

in- 

crease. 


1910 

1918 

S2.43 

^.08 

2.96 

8.43 

.89 

L05 

1.07 

1.89 

1.55 

1.64 

2.02 

4.15 

1.83 

3.82 

2.58 

4.18 

2.34 

2.24 

2.73 

8.05 

2.35 

2.52 

2.35 

2.89 

1.79 

2.76 

2.02 

3.39 

2.34 

3.63 

67.90 
15.88 
17.98 
76.64 
5.81 
105.45 

108.74 
62.02 

M.27 
11.72 
7.23 
86.68 
54.19 
67.82 

&12 

80.68 


COSTS,  PBICES,  AXD  PBOFITS  OF  MANUFAGTUREBS. 
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Table  56. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  sinfflc-disk  kar- 
roic/J,  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Continued. 


SiMof 
implement. 

Total 
1916 

manuflaotarlng 
cost. 

SelliAi;,  general,  and 
administrative. 

Cost) 

»rimple 

sold. 

1918 

■ 
menta 

Maaaftictqror. 

1018 

Per 

cent 
In- 
crease. 

1016 

1018 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease. 

1016 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

12-disk 

...  ..do. « ■  • . . 

$12.68 
13.46 
13.57 
11.70 
16.06 
12.88 

13.25 
15. 97 

17.72 
16.49 
16.63 
15.87 
16.85 
17.73 

19.17 

122.05 
23.23 
24.65 
83.74 
27.75 
26.30 

35.31 
31.79 

28.02 
27.69 
31.78 
31.41 
32.64 
35.86 

33.30 

74.03 
73.59 
81.65 
94.86 
72.79 
104.19 

91.02 
99.06 

58.13 
67.92 
91.10 
07.92 
105.03 
102.26 

68.49 

$4.52 
8.84 
3.74 
6.55 
4.23 
6.37 

6.50 
9.28 

2.87 
7.00 
5.24 
4.87 
6.19 
7.64 

7.89 

S5.19 
4.80 
5.00 
7.03 
5.40 
0.23 

10.81 
12.90 

5.48 
10.25 
7.21 
7.86 
7.42 
13.59 

6.31 

14.82 
25.00 
33.69 
26.67 
27.66 
44.90 

66.31 
39.01 

90.94 
46.43 
37.60 
61.40 
42.97 
80.24 

120.03 

$17.20 
17.30 
17.31 
17.25 
20.29 
10.25 

19.76 
25.25 

20.59 
23.49 
2L87 
20.74 
21.04 
25.27 

27.06 

$27.24 
2&03 
29.65 
29.77 
33.15 
3&53 

36.12 
44.69 

33.50 
37.94 
38.09 
39.27 
40.06 
49.45 

38.61 

58.37 

2 

62.02 

8 

do,  •• . . . 

71.29 

4 

- .  .  do ...... 

72.58 

5 

....  .QO*  •  «  •  •  . 

63.38 

6 

....  .do. ..... 

84.57 

7.................. 

14-disk 

do ...... 

82.89 

8 

76.99 

9 

lO^lsk 

....  .do. ..... 

62.70 

10 

Gl.  52 

11 

...  ..do. . .. .. 

7S.28 

12 

do 

89.34 

13 

....  .do* .  ■  • . . 

90.40 

14 

15 

do 

30^1isk 

95.69 
42.68 

ATvrnso 

81.92 

40.00 

72.80 

1  Decrease. 


The  average  percentage  increases  were  not  much  different  from 
those  of  the  preceding  implements  except  that  the  productive  labor 
cost  increased  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  single-disk  harrows,  the 
increase  being  24.88  per  cent. 

The  ranges  of  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  in  the 
different  items  of  cost  were  as  follows:  In  material  cost,  from  72.44 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  115.13  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  11 ;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  0.73  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  10  to  an  increase  of  128.43  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  6;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.27  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  an  increase  of  108.74  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  58.13  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  9  to  105.93  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  13;  in 
selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  20.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  15  to  an  increase  of  90.94  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9;  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  42.68  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  15  to  96.69  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  14. 

Prices. — The  increase  in  the  average  price  of  the  various  sizes  of 
disk  harrows  reported  by  the  15  manufacturers  was  93.09  per  cent. 
The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  16-disk  harrow  reported  on  by 
six  manufacturers  was  93.06  per  cent. 

Prof  t8,— The  average  net  profits  were  $3.23  in  1916  and  $10.47  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $7.24,  or  224.15  per  cent. 
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The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
$0.71  to  $6.25.  In  1918  the  range  in  net  profits  was  from  $1.55  to 
$19.97.  The  smallest  and  greatest  increases  in  amounts  of  net 
profits  range  from  $0.32  to  $14.27. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  15  manufacturers  on  single-disk 
harrows  were  13.38  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  22.52  per 
cent  in  1918. 

.Double-disk  harrows. — Ten  manufacturers  reported  for  double- 
disk  harrows,  of  which  five  reported  for  the  32-disk  8-foot  size,  and 
the  other  five  for  various  sizes  ranging  from  the  20-disk  5-foot  size 
to  the  28-disk  7-foot  size. 

I     Coats. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  10  manufac- 
turers for  the  various  sizes  of  double-disk  harrows : 


Table  57. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  itnplem^mt  for  double-disk  har- 
rows, 1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by^he  Commijssion. 


Hanufac- 
tuier. 

Size  of  Implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor.       """"''^i^^^* 

Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Cut. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

12.49 

3.44 
3.56 

2.62 

3.98 

2.06 
2.61 
2.74 
2.80 
3.22 

Per 
cent  In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

1 

ao 

24 
24 

26 

28 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

5-inch 

6-inch 

do 

7-Inch 

8-inch 

do 

do 

do 

$18.70 

15.40 
23.23 

23.95 

22.31 

25.57 
21.87 
22.28 
23.84 
25.93 

136.52 

28.26 
44.16 

45.69 

46.06 

45.10 
49.90 
49.32 
46.08 
55.56 

95.29 

82.44 
90.10 

90.77 

106.45 

76.38 
128.17 
121.36 

93.29 
114.27 

$2.08 

2.67 
2.98 

1.97 

2.30 

1.90 
2.37 
2.10 
2.87 
2.55 

19.71 

33.85 
19.46 

32.99 

73.04 

8.42 

$2.65 

4.24 

1.55 

2.73 
4.27 
3.64 

U.72 

7.00 
1.87 

2.88 

889 

4.18 
5.46 
5.19 
6.28 
5.77 

78.11 

2 

65.10 

3 

20.65 

4 

5.49 

fi 

108.20 

6 

14.84 

7 

10. 13  1.   3. 54 
30.48       4.25 
»2.44  i    5.73 
26.28  1     3.65 

54.24 

'    8 

22.12 

9 

9.60 

10 

58.08 

1     Average . . 

100.14 

1 

24.61 

44.11 

1 

Mannfao- 
turer. 


2. 
3. 


4 

6.  ■ .. . 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Average  < 


Size  of  implement. 


Num- 
ber of 
disks. 


20 

24 
24 

26 

28 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 


Cut. 


5-inch. 


6-inch. 
do. 


do. . 

7-lnch... 


8-inch. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


Total  manufocturing 
cost. 


1916 


$23.43 

22.30 
27.76 

28.65 

28.88 

31.11 
27.78 
28.63 
32.44 
32.13 


1918 


$43.73 

38.70 
49.59 

51.19 

58.93 

51.34 
57.97 
57.25 
55.16 
64.55 


Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 


86.64 

73.54 

78.64 

78.67 

104.05 

65.03 

108.68 

99.97 

70.04 

100.90 

86.64 


Selllngj  general,  and 
admmistrative. 


1916 


$10. 17 

8.79 

7.48 

9.91 

16.42 

13.47 
9.91 
10.96 
14.87 
14.80 


1918 


$13.70 

9.93 
10.17 

12.53 

23.48 

11.66 
13.98 
16.76 
21.04 
26.65 


Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 


34.71 

12.96 
35.96 

26.44 

43.00 

U3.44 
41.07 
52.92 
41.49 

80.07 

36.92 


Cost  of  implements 
sold. 


1916 


$33.60 

31.09 
35.24 

38.56 

45.30 

44.58 
37.69 

47.31 
46.93 


1918 


$57.43 

48.63 
59.76 

63.72 

82.41 

63.00 
71.95 
74.01 
76.20 
91.20 


Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 


70.92 

66.41 
60.58 

65.25 

81.92 

41.32 
00.90 
86.04 
61.07 
94.33 

72.12 


1  Decrease. 


COSTS,  PBICES,  AJSTD  PBOFITS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 
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The  average  increases  shown  in  the  above  table  for  double  disk 
harrows  are  similar  to  those  shown  in  Table  56  for  single  disk  har- 
rows. The  ranges  also  for  the  various  manufacturers  on  the  two 
kinds  of  harrows  are  not  greatly  different  in  most  cases. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  for  all  the  sizes  reported  on  by  the 
10  manufacturers  was  97.89  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  price 
of  the  32  disk  8  foot  size  of  the  double  didc  harrow  for  which  5 
manufacturers  reported  was  93.07  per  cent. 

Pro-fits, — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturei*s  report- 
ing on  double  disk  harrows  were  $6.63  in  1916  and  $23.43  in  1918,  an 
increase  of  $16.80,  or  253.39  per  cent. 

There  were  wide  variations  in  the  net  profits  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers in  each  of  the  two  years,  and  also  in  the  amount  of  increase. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  double  disk  har- 
rows were  14.16  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  25.70  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Corn  planters. — Twelve  manufacturers  reported  for  com  planters, 
of  which  7  reported  for  the  2-row  size  and  5  did  not  specify  any  size. 

Casts. — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  12  manufac- 
turers for  corn  planters : 

Table  58. — Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  com  planters, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


• 

Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Mano&ctiiTer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1 

2-row 

....  .do...... . 

tlO.45 
13.37 
11.57 
14.78 
14.00 
14.14 
13.37 

13.73 
17.61 
11.37 
12.11 
11.31 

S18.49 
24.70 
22.81 
25.88 
23.92 
24.15 
24.45 

24.85 
26.03 
24.50 
25.00 
22.33 

76.94 
84.74 
97.15 
75.10 
70.98 
70.79 
82.87 

80.99 

47.81 

115.48 

106.44 

97.44 

11.89 
1.93 
1.79 
2.66 
3.36 
1.96 
3.19 

1.87 
3.92 
2.78 
2.72 
2.03 

$1.79 
.  2.57 
2.30 
3.06 
4.21 
2.30 
4.00 

1.95 
4.90 
2.96 
2.99 
2.14 

I  5. 29 
33.16 
28.49 
15.04 
25.30 
17.35 
25.39 

4.28 
26.00 
6.48 
9.93 
5.42 

12.53 
2.67 
3.53 
4.79 
3.85 
3.91 
4.16 

3.57 
1.88 
4.70 
4.04 
3.81 

$2.81 
2.82 
4.22 
4.59 
7.85 
5.15 
7.18 

3.96 
2.36 
4.88 
6.23 
4.92 

11.07 

2 

5  62 

3 

do 

19  55 

4 

do 

1  4  18 

5 

do 

103.90 

6 

do 

31  71 

7 

....  ado.  .  •  •  .  .  . 

72.60 

8 

10.92 

9 

26.53 

10 

3.83 

11 

54.21 

12 

29.13 

Average 

81.98 

16.84 

31.15 
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Table  58. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  corn  planters, 
1916  and  lOlS,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission — Continue<l. 


Biutot 
Implement. 

Total  mairafiftctmlng 
cost. 

SelHng.  Kenera)  and 
admJmistrative. 

Cost  of  Implements 
sold. 

Uanufoctiiror. 

11H6 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

$15.25 
24.53 
24.41 
25.69 
28.22 
29.99 
30.68 

27.94 
29.49 
25.76 
25.39 
24.02 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2-row 

do. 

....  .do...... . 

$14. 87 
17.97 
16.89 
22.23 
21,21 
20.01 
20.  T2 

19.17 
23.41 
18.85 
18.87 
17.15 

S23.09 
30.09 
29.33 
33.53 
35.98 
31.60 
35.63 

30.76 
33.29 
32.34 
34.22 
29.39 

55.28 
67.45 
73.65 
50.83 
69. 72 
57.92 
71.96 

60.46 
42.20 
71.57 
81.35 
71.37 

10.38 
6.56 
7.52 
3.46 
7.01 
9.98 
9.96 

8.77 
6.08 
6.91 
6.52 
6.87 

10.87 
7.37 

10.50 
6.38 
7.75 

13.14 

16.66 

6.99 
6.96 
9.01 
8.79 
16.27 

128.95 
12.35 
39.63 
84.39 
10.55 
31.66 
67.27 

120.30 
14.47 
30.39 
34.82 

136.83 

$23.96 
37.46 
39.83 
39.91 
43  73 
44.74 
52.29 

37.75 
4a  25 
41.35 
43.01 
45.66 

57.11 

2 

3 

62. 71 
63.17 

4 

5 :.. 

6 

7 

8 

do 

do 

do 

do 

55.35 
M.96 
49.18 
70.44 

35.11 

9 

36.49 

10 ' 

60.52 

11 1 

69.40 

12 

—  -  -  - « 

90.09 

Averajfo 

63.93 

38.33 

57.35 



t 

^  Decrease. 

The  avei'age  increases  in  the  various  items  of  cost  were  smaller 
for  com  planters  than  for  the  harrows  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section.  In  fact,  the  average  increase  in  material  cost  of  81.93  i>er 
cent  for  com  planters  is  smaller  than  that  for  any  of  the  harrows  or 
plows. 

The  table  shows  there  were  large  variations  in  the  costs  of  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturers. 

Prleen, — The  average  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  the  sizes  reported 
on  by  the  12  manufacturers  was  85.56  per  cent.  The  average  increase 
in  price  of  the  two-row  corn  planter  which  was  reported  on  by  seven 
manufacturers  w^as  77.04:  per  cent. 

Pro-fits, — The  average  net  profits  were  $5.36  in  1916  and  $17.26  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $11,90,  or  222.01  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
$0.75  to  $11.09.    In  1918  the  net  profits  i-anged  from  $6.64  to  $24.34. 

The  average  profits  of  the  12  manufacturers  on  corn  plantere  were 
16.35  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  29.18  per  cent  in  1918. 

Cotton  planters. — Cotton  planters  are  used  only  in  the  Southern 
States  and  are  made  by  a  smaller  number  of  manufacturers  than  com 
planters.  Four  manufacturers  reported  for  cotton  plantei's,  of  which 
three  were  for  the  one-row  size  and  the  other  did  not  specify  any 
size. 
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Costs, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  four  manufac- 
turers on  cotton  planters : 

TABI.B  1)0. — Manufacturer^  estimated  co9tg  per  implement  for  cotton  plant erSy 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


• 

Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

ManoIiEictarer. 

1916       1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1910 

1918 

Per 

cent 

In- 

creft.sc. 

1916 

1    Per 

1918        7„"* 
In- 
crease. 

1      

13.14     f6.33 

101.59 

102.60 

82.61 

105.72 

to.  65 

1.51 
LS5 
2.27 

10.71 

2,00 
1.77 
2.84 

9.23 

32.45 
14.19 
25.11 

n.io 

2.97 
3.09 
3.17 

$1.16          5.45 

2 

1-row 

.....do. 

8.08 
9.43 
8.57 

16.37 
17.22 
17.63 

3. 65        22. 90 

3 

4              

3.97 
5.10 

28.48 
60.88 

Avpnure 

96.95 

22.41 

1 
1      __ 

34.37 

.TkV  1.1  <!£<'•••  ..--....J 

SIseof 
ImpleflMOt. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Soiling,  general,  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
Bpld. 

Manufactorer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

191(i 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in^ 

crease. 

32. 12 

50.74 
28.85 
73.75 

191G 

1     Per 
1918   ,    7^t 

,  cnaje. 

1 

S4.89 

12.56 
14.07 
14.01 

18.20 

22.02 
22.96 
25.57 

67.60 

75.32 
63.18 
82.51 

>1.93 

4.04 
6.76 
5.98 

t2.55 

6.09 

8.71 

10.39 

16.82 

16.60 
20.83 
19.99 

$10, 75         57. 62 

1-row 

28.11         69.34 

do 

do. 

31.67 
35.96 

52.  (H 
79.89 

A verA^e  .                      ......... 

72.96 

48.26 

1 

65.77 

1 

The  average  increases  in  the  diiferent  items  of  cost  were  greater 
for  the  cotton  planter  than  for  the  corn  planter,  thus  making  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  cost  sold  for  the  former  greater  than  for  the  latter. 
The  increase  in  total  cost  sold  for  the  cotton  planter  was  65.77  per 
cent,  and  for  the  corn  planter  57.35  per  cent 

Prices, — The  average  increase  for  all  the  sizes  reported  on  by  the 
four  manufacturers  was  79.89  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
price  of  the  1-row  cotton  planter  reported  on  by  three  manufac- 
turers was  78.23  per  cent.  This  was  a  smaller  increase  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  all  sizes  of  corn  planters,  which  was  85.56  per 
cent.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
planter  increased  more  than  that  of  the  corn  planter,  its  sale  price 
increased  to  a  less  extent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  net  profits  on  cotton  planters  were  $3.08  in 
1916  and  $7.81  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $4.73. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  four  manufacturers  on  cotton 
planters  were  17.44  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  24.89  per 
cent  in  1918. 

SiNQUs-DisK  DRILLS. — Nine  manufacturers  reported  on  single-disk 
drills,  of  which  five  reported  on  the  12-disk  size,  three  on  the  20-disk 
size,  and  one  on  the  8-disk  size. 
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Costa, — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  nine  manufac- 
turers on  single-disk  drills : 

Table  60. — Mamifaeturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  Bitiffle-disk  driUs^ 

1916  and  1918^  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Prodactive  1 

abor. 

Overhead,  warehoiise, 
and  shipping. 

Mannfactorer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

8-dlsk 

12^iRk 

....  .do.... ... 

$23.32 

25.93 
27.22 
22.54 
25.67 
26.08 

36.76 
37.72 
37.27 

$40.92 

44.94 
51.94 
42.60 
50.72 
51.23 

70.74 
61.68 
74.44 

75.47 

73.31 

90.82 

89 

97.58 

96.81 

92.44 
63.52 
99.73 

$14. 17 

$21.25 

49.97 

30.49 
12.74 
20 
5.84 
13.25 

10.01 

35 

49.08 

$9.29 
4.09 

$11.59 
4.8S 

24.76 

2 

5.74 

7.49 

18.58 

3 

4.16       4.69 
3.80  ;    4.56 
3.83  1    4.04 
6.19       7.01 

6.69  '    7.36 

6.00       8.10 

13. 10  I  19. 53 

5.55  1    7.36 
4. 81       5. 24 
6.83       8.83 
9.10     12.58 

10. 73     13. 70 

9. 16     22. 06 

4.5.58     40.06 

32.61 

4 

8.94 

6 

do 

29.28 

6 

do 

38.24 

7 

2(V<lisk 

do 

27.68 

8 

141.05 

9 

do 

»  12. 11 

Average 

86.39 

1 

31.96 

1 

20.12 

• 

1 

! 

Manufacturer. 


2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


Slseof 
implement. 


Total  manufacturing 
cost. 


1916 


1918 


8-dJsk $46.78  $73.76 


12-disk !  35.76 


do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 


36.93 
31.15 
36.33 
41.32 


Average. 


20-dlsk 54.18 

do 52.88 


.do. 


57.28 
63.99 
52.40 
63.59 
70.82 

91.80 
91.86 


95.95  1134.03 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


57.67 

60.18 
73.27 
68.22 
75.03 
71.39 


Selling,  general  and 
adiuuiistrativc. 


1916 


$12.08 

6.12 

.92 

11.20 

16.42 

17.79 


1918 


$29.26 


69.44  20.03 
73.71  ,  23.75 
39. 69     23. 87 


62.20 


76 
10 


15.79 
31.15 
27.45 

24.99 

37.00 
23.^)7 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


109.11 

»5.88 
128.26 
40.98 
89.71 
54.30 

24.76 
55.79 
13.35 


Cost  of  implements 
sold. 


1916 


1918 


$58.86   $99.02 


41.88 
37.85 
42.35 
52.75 
59.11 

74.21 


63.04 
66.09 
68.19 
94.74 
98.27 

116.79 


76.63   128.86 


119.82 


45.69 


I 


157. 10 


Per 

CCTt 

in- 

OFOoBOa 


68.23 

50.58 
74.61 
61.02 
79.60 
66.26 

57.38 
68.16 
31.11 


58.33 


I  Decrease. 


The  table  shows  average  increases  ranging  from  20.12  per  cent 
for  overhead  cost  to  86.39  per  cent  for  material  cost.  The  total  cost 
of  implement  sold  increased  68.33  per  cent. 

The  ranges  of  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  were 
as  follows:  In  material  cost,  from  63.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  8  to  99.73  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9 ;  on  productive  labor 
cost,  from  5.84  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  49.97  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  1;  on  overhead  cost  from  a  decrease  of  12.11  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  an  increase  of  141.05  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  8 ;  on  total  manufacturing  cost  from  39.69  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  9  to  75.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5;  on 
selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  5.88  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
2  to  an  increase  of  128.26  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  3 ;  and  on 
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total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  31.11  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  9  to  79.60  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5.  Manufacturer  No.  9 
is  a  small  concern,  while  manufacturer  No.  5  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  drill  companies.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  small  con- 
cern's total  cost  was  very  much  higher  in  both  1916  and  1918  than 
the  total  cost  of  the  large  concern. 

Prices, — The  increase  for  all  sizes  of  drills  reported  on  by  the 
nine  manufacturers  was  71.98  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
price  of  the  five  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  12-disk  sized  drill 
was  79.55  per  cent.  This  is  one  of  the  few  implements  on  which  the 
increase  of  all  sizes  was  less  than  the  increase  for  the  most-used  size. 

Prv/?^*.— The  average  net  profits  were  $6.90  in  1916  and  $20.41  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $13.51,  or  195.80  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
a  loss  of  $28.59  to  a  gain  of  $23.29.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged 
from  a  loss  of  $3.29  to  a  gain  of  $51.7l.  These  figures  show  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  range  of  profits  on  the  same  implement 
by  two  manufacturers.  One  of  these  manufacturers  is  a  small  con- 
cern and  it§  losses  are  such  that  it  would  seem  unlikely  to  survive 
unless  sone  radical  change  takes  place,  while  the  other  is  one  of  the 
larger  concerns. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine  manufacturers  on  single-disk 
drills  weie  10.35  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  16.87  per  cent 
in  1918.  These  relatively  low  percentages  are  due  to  the  losses  of 
one  company  and  the  low  profits  of  several  other  companies. 

Hoe  duixs. — Six  manufacturers  reported  for  hoe  drills,  of  which 
four  reported  on  the  12-tube  size  and  one  each  on  the  8  and  20  tube 
sizes. 

CofitA,—Thi^  costs  of  the  six  manufacturers  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tible: 

Tabi^  %\,— Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  hoe  drills^  1916 

and  191Sy  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
imptoment. 

Material  cost. 

Prodactive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manafac^rer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

$10.35 

3.87 
3.86 
3.98 
7.58 

3.91 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

^tube 

12-tube. 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  UO.  •  •  .  •  •  • 

•  «  •  •  •  UO.  •  .  •  a   ■  . 

20.tube. 

$17.35 

24.75 
20.24 
21.73 
23.85 

30.05 

$30.34 

48.23 
37.96 
42.90 
45.89 

.•a.si 

74.87 

94.87 
87.56 
97.42 
92.41 

79.07 

$15.53 

4.43 
4.68 
4.20 
6.98 

4.30 

50.05 

14.47 
21.24 

17.92 

9.98 

$7.20 

5.17 

4.87 

7.17 

11.73 

6.26 

$9.15 

6.93 

5.30 

9.32 

12.63 

7.99 

27.08 

34.04 
8.83 

29.99 
6.  S3 

27.64 

A  vArflff  A. 

87.82 

19.58 

20.80 

143559*— 20 11 


i  Decrease. 
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Table  61. — Matiufatturers'  csUmate4  costs  per  impleniemt  for  hoe  drills,  1916 

and  WIS,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Continued. 


Manufacturor. 


2. 
S. 
i. 

6. 

6. 


Average. 


Site  of 
imptoment. 


8-tnbe.. 


la-tnbe. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

....do.. 


20-tube. 


Total  mannMctarlns 
cost. 


191G 


«34.90 

33.79 

28.1)7 
S3.8S 
43.16 

40.22 


1018 


155.03 

47.94 
56.43 
65.40 

66.10 


Per 

cent 

in- 

cnaso. 


S7.65 

76.35 
65.48 
71.50 
51.53 


Soiling,  general  and 
ftdmmistrat 


ac 


lUve. 


191G 


IS.  SO 

.86 
10.21 
14.89 
17.10 


54.35  ,  16.07 


63.83 


1918 


$17.64 

1.97 
14.70 
38.33 

36.17 

20.84 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

107.53 

139.07 
43.98 
89.53 
53.04 


Cost  of  implsniflnti 
sold. 


1918 


Per 
cent 

in- 


$48.40  $73.66        «7.43 


34.65 

38.18 
47.77 
60.26 


61.56 
63.64 

o4. 9% 
91.57 


29.68     56.29,  86.94 


77.66 

59.88 
77.18 
51.96 

54.45 


61.97 


I 


I 


63.38 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  average  percentages  of  increase  in 
the  material  cost  and  overhead  cost  of  hoe  drills  were  about  the  same 
as  for  disk  drills,  while  for  the  productive  labor  cost  the  hoe  drills 
show  a  smaller  increase  and  for  selling  expense  a  greater  increase 
than  those  shown  for  disk  drills  in  Table  60. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  different  manufacturers  were 
as  follows:  In  material  cost,  from  74.87  per  cent  for  manufactui-er 
No.  1  to  97.42  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4 ;  for  productive  labor 
cost,  from  a  decrease  of  7.92  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  an 
increase  of  50.05  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1 ;  in  overhead  cost, 
from  6.82  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  34.04  pei^cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  2;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  51.58  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  76.35  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
2 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  29.68  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to 
129.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  imple- 
ment sold,  from  51.96  i>er  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  77.66  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Both  No.  5  and  No.  2  are  lanre  manu- 
f  acturers.  No.  5's  total  costs  in  both  the  years  shown  were  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  manufacturer  included  in  the  table,  while  No.  2's 
are  the  lowest. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  for  the  six  manufacturers  reporting 
on  all  sizes  was  79.81  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  ^ale  price 
of  the  four  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  12-tube  drill  vas  83.07 
per  cent. 

Profits, — The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  hoe 
drills  were  $9.12  in  1916  and  $24.11  in  1918,  an  increase  cf  $14.99, 
or  164,36  per  cent. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  net  profits  shown  by  the  variots  manu- 
facturers. The  range  in  1916  was  from  a  loss  of  $0.16  to  8  gain  of 
$21.96.  The  lowest  profit  in  1918  was  $6.09  and  the  lar^rest  was 
$53.56. 
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Tbe  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  hoe  drills  was 
H.82  per  ceinlt  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  21.54  per  cent  in  191& 

Walslivg  cultivators. — Fourteen  manufacturers  reported  for 
walking  caUivators,  of  wkich  10  reported  for  the  4-shovel  size,  2  for 
the  6«8hQvei  size,  and  2  did  not  specify  any  size. 

CosU. — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  14  manufac- 
turers for  walking  cultirators : 

Table  62. — Mann f act unrs*  csthnated  rosin  per  implement  for  iral'king  niltira- 

tors,  1$16  and  1918^  M  revised  by  the  ComnUssion, 


Slieef 
Implement. 

Material  cost. 

ProdiKtive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  Bblpping. 

1916 

1918 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1M8 

P«r 

ceni 
in- 
crease. 

2916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1  

91.07 
2.12 

5.90 

8.06 
7.44 
7.04 
10.94 
8.18 
9.25 
9.09 
9.S9 
7.S2 

7.45 

8.57 

$2.25 
4.21 

11.79 
16.31 
15.99 
13.94 
18.57 
14.63 
18,97 
16.23 
18.01 
15.20 

12.70 
17.26 

110l28 

96.89 

99.83 

102.36 

114. 79 

98.01 

69.74 

78.  S6 

106.06 

78.55 

82.16 

107.05 

70.47 
100.70 

$0.30 
.46 

..S8 
1.19 
1.35 

.90 
1.06 
1.29 

.96 
1.62 
1.61 
1.75 

1.04 
1.32 

$0.64 
.fi6 

1.09 
1.36 
1.36 
1.28 
1.41 
1.64 
1.06 
1.94 
1.70 
2.00 

1.20 
1.37 

64.10 
21.74 

31.33 
14.29 
.74 
42.22 
33.02 
27.13 
10.42 
19.75 
5.59 
14.29 

15. 3S 
3.79 

$0.66 
1.16 

1.44 

2.00 
2.20 
1.67 
1.46 
2.5S 
1.43 
2.07 
2.50 
2.57 

1.88 
2.51 

$1.00 
1.35 

2.27 
2.21 
2.62 
2.M) 
1.55 
3.66 
2.21 
3.67 
S.94 
3.60 

l.HO 
2.79 

51.52 

2 

16.38 

3 

4-shoyeI 

.  .  .  •  «  (10.  a  •  .  .  •  . 

do 

.....do 

57.64 

4 

5 

6 

12.09 
19.00 
71.25 

1 

S  

do 

do 

6.17 

'1.86 

9 

10 

11  

do 

do 

do 

54.55 
77.29 

28.96 

12 

do 

40.08 

13  

6-shovel 

. . ..  .do.... ... 

I  4.26 

14 

11.16 

.^vera^o 

91.55 

18.01 

33.33 

Slse  of 
implement,  i 

1 

Total  manufacturing 
east. 

Selling,  general  and 
admudstiative. 

Cttit  of  implements 
sola. 

Manufacttrer. 

1910 

n.i2 

3.74 

8.17 
1L25 
10.99 

9.61 
13.  46 
12.05 
11.64 
12.78 
14.09 
11.64 

10.37 
12.40 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1»16 

1918 

$0.74 
.95 

4.45 
5.16 
5.17 
7.22 
4.67 
7.24 
5.30 
5.84 
5.84 
9.59 

3.22 
8.44 

Per 

cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1 

2 

$3.89 
aLl2 

15.15 
19.91 
19.96 
IK.  08 
21.53 
19.93 
22.24 
21.84 
23.05 
20.86 

15.  70 
21.36 

89.49 
63.63 

85.43 
76.98 
81.62 
88.14 
59.96 
65.40 
91.07 
70.  H9 
63.59 
78.70 

51.40 
72.26 

$0.61 

.83 

2. 85 
8.40 
3.46 
6.86 
3.73 
4.50 
4.01 
4.89 
4.66 
S.12 

1.74 
4.54 

21.31 
14.46 

56.14 
51.76 
49.42 
34.70 
25.20 
60.89 
32.17 
19.43 
25.32 
87.30 

85.06 
124.23 

$2.73 
4.57 

11,02 
14.65 
14.45 
14.97 
17.19 
16.  .55 
15.65 
17.67 
18.75 
16.76 

12.11 
16.94 

$t.63 

7.07 

19.60 
25.07 
25.13 
25.30 
26.20 
27.17 
27.54 
27.68 
28.89 
30.39 

18.92 
24.80 

69.59 
54.70 

3 : 

4-shorel 

do. 

77.86 

4 

71.13 

5 

do. ...... 

73.91 

6 

do 

69.00 

1....... 

S 

do 

52.41 
64.17 

9 

....idol:::::.. 

75.97 

10 

56.65 

u 

do, 

54.08 

12, 

do- 

81.32 

13 

6-sftiovel 

36.23 

M 

46.40 

A  verace 

72.93 

38.49 

64.11 

'  *"  "ft". 1 1 

1  Decrease. 


The  Average  percentage  of  increase  is  greatest  for  material  cost 
and  smallest  for  productive  labor  cost,  while  the  increase  for  over- 
head cost  and  selling  expense  falls  in  between  these  extremes. 

The  langes  in  the  increases  for  the  different  manufacturers  were  as 
follows:  In  material  cost,  from  69.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
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7  to  114.79  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5;  in  productive  labor 
costs,  from  0.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  64.10  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  1;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.26  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  13  to  an  increase  of  77.29  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  10;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  51.40  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  18  to  91.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
9;  in  selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  24.23  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  14  to  an  increase  of  87.30  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  12 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  46.40  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  14  to  81.32  per  cent  for  manufa(rturer  No.  12. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  in  prices  for  the  14  manufacturers 
reporting  on  all  sizes  was  90.40  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
net  price  of  the  10  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  4-shovel  walking 
cultivator  was  93.33  per  cent. 

Proiits. — ^The  average  net  profit  .was  $1.31  in  1916  and  $6.14  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $4.83,  or  368.70  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
a  loss  of  $2.25  to  a  gain  of  $4.48.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged 
from  a  loss  of  $3.74  to  a  gain  of  $11.87. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  14  manufacturers  on  walking  culti- 
vators were  8.51  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  20.70  per  cent 
of  the  sale  price  in  1918. 

Riding  cui.tivators. — Fifteen  manufacturers  reported  for  riding 
cultivators,  of  which  12  reported  for  the  6-shovel  size,  2  for  the 
4-shovel  size,  and  1  for  the  8-shovel  size. 

Costs. — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  manufacturers 
reporting  for  riding  cultivators: 

Table  63. — Manufacturer  a*  estimated  cQSta  per  iniplefncnt  for  riding  vultivatora, 

1916  and  i.9/8,  as  revised  by  the  CommisttU^n. 


Size  of 
Implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 

labor. 

Overhead,  warehoiuo, 
and  shipping. 

Manulacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

In- 

creaae. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

191C 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creasD. 

1 

4-shovel 

do.. 

IS.  68 
11.07 

10.78 

10.62 

9.H8 

8.97 

11.89 

9.12 

8.13 

10.40 

9.39 

13.27 

10.27 

13.32 

12.28 

$17.51 
20.63 

19.38 
21.24 
20.37 
18.64 
20.97 
20.56 
15.63 
18.96 
21.66 
23.05 
20.79 
25.17 

21.69 

101. 73 
86.36 

79.78 
100.00 
106.17 
107.80 

76.37 
125.44 
104.55 

82.31 
130.67 

73.70 
102.44 

88.96 

76.63 

10.70 
2.19 

.81 
1.27 
1.00 
1.14 
1.70 
1.68 
1.55 
2.21 
1.65 
1.88 
1.80 
2.99 

2.67 

$1.06 
2.87 

1.08 
1.33 
1.10 
1.61 
1.97 
1.49 
1.85 
2.98 
1.86 
2.26 
2.25 
3.15 

3.14 

61.43 
31.05 

33.33 

4.72 
10.00 
41.23 
15.  ^S 
U1.31 
19.36 
34.84 
12.73 
20.21 
25.00 

6.35 

17.60 

$1.30 
4.37 

1.12 
2.42 
1.49 
1.98 
3.07 
2.?3 
2.28 
2.71 
2.79 
2.41 
2.75 
4.59 

1.42 

$2.36 
6l42 

1.18 
a  71 
2.10 
3.35 
296 
2.86 
a33 
5.40 
3.06 
4.28 
&13 
5.93 

1.75 

81.54 

2 

46.01 

3 

d-shovel 

dp 

do 

5  36 

4::.:::::::::::::::: 

5 

11.98 
40  04 

6 

7 

do 

do 

60.19 
1  3.58 

8 

....  .do.... . .. 

4.76 
46.05 

0 

....  .do*. •. . . . 

10 

....  .do«.  •  ' . . 

00  26 

11 

.....  do. ••.*.. 

0  68 

12 

.....  do. ...... 

77  59 

13 

14 

do 

. . ..  .do.... . .  • 

122.91 
20.10 

15 

8-shoYel 

23.24 

Averaee 

94.38 

IS.  86 

43.79 

I  Decrease. 
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Tabus  63. — Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  riding  cultivators, 
1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Continued. 


SlEeof 
implement. 

Total  maniifacturing 
cost. 

Seillzig,  general  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

ManuEacttirer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

In- 

<9eaae. 

1910 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

4-sliovel 

do. 

$ia68 
17.63 

12.71 
14.31 
12,37 
12.09 
16.66 
13.53 
11.96 
15.32 
13.83 
17.56 
14.82 
2a  90 

16.37 

$2a93 
29.92 

21.64 
25.28 
23.57 
23.60 
25.90 
24.91 
21.81 
27.34 
26.58 
29.59 
29.17 
34.25 

26.58 

95.97 
60.71 

70.26 
76.66 
90.54 
95.20 
55.46 
84.11 
82.36 
78.46 
92.19 
68.51 
96.83 
63.88 

62.37 

$7.32 
7.19 

4.37 
5.68 
4.67 
4.22 
2.70 
4.37 
6.12 
4.51 
4.71 
7.20 
6.19 
6.49 

4.11 

$10.03 
11.26 

5.24 
4.85 
6.67 
6.87 
5.31 
6.36 

11.13 
5.81 
6.63 
a  97 

11.81 
8.89 

5.65 

37.02 
56.61 

19.91 
114.61 
42.83 
62.80 
96.67 
45.54 
81.86 
28.82 
40.76 
24.58 
90.79 
36.98 

37.47 

$18.00 
24.82 

17.08 
19.99 
17.04 
16.31 
19.36 
17.90 
18.08 
19.^3 
18.54 
24.76 
21.01 
27.39 

20.48 

130.96 
41.18 

.26.88 
30.13 
30.  .24 
30.47 
31.21 
31.27 
32.94 
33.15 
33.21 
38.56 
40.98 
43.14 

32.23 

72,00 

2 

65.91 

3 , 

ft-ghovel 

do 

•  • .  •  .do.  •....• 

57.38 

4 

5 

50.73 
77.46 

6 

..  ...do 

86.82 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  .do.... . . . 

61.21 
74.69 
82.19 
67.17 
79.13 
55.74 
95.05 
57.50 

15 

8-shoTel 

57.36 

Average... 

77.16 

....... 

44.62 

68.52 

1 

....... 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  for  the  riding  cultivators  were 
not  greatly  different  from  those  for  the  walking  cultivators  except 
on  overhead  cost.  The  increase  for  the  riding  cultivator  on  this  item 
was  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  increase  for  the  walking 
cultivator. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  15  manufacturers 
reporting  on  all  sizes  was  94.32  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
prices  of  the  12  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  6-shovel  size  riding 
cultivator  was  91.16  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  15  manufacturers  were 
$3.08  in  1916  and  $11.15  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $8.07,  or  262.01  per 
cent. 

The  range  for  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  was  from  a  loss 
of  $1.89  to  a  gain  of  $6.69.  In  1918  the  range  was  from  a  loss  of 
$4.89  to  a  gain  of  $15.27. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  15  manufacturers  on  riding  cultiva- 
tors were  13.56  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  24.49  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Mowers. — Nine  manufacturers  reported  for  mowers,  all  being  for 
the  5- foot  size. 
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Costs.— Thid  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  nine  manu- 
facturers on  mowers : 

Table  64. — Ma/nufactvrers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  mowers,  1916  and 

1918y  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
imploment. 

Matedalooflt. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Mannfftcturer. 

• 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 
1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

In- 

crease. 

1 

5-foot 

do 

113.77 
19.22 
17.64 
18.71 
17.00 
24.89 
18.11 
2a  90 
22.20 

127.37 
30.40 
34.65 
38.39 
29.67 
40.47 
34.19 
42.56 
39.90 

98.77 
58.17 
96.43 

105.18 
74.53 
62.60 
88.79 

103.64 
79.73 

«3.29 
2.45 
2.30 
2.22 
3.21 
3.24 
2.83 
1.64 
6.2S 

$4.08 
2.69 
3.22 
2.80 
4.58 
3.73 
3.47 
2.01 
9.38 

24.01 
9.80 
40.00 
26.13 
42.68 
15.12 
22.61 
22.56 
50.06 

$3.06 
4.42 
6.36 
3.33 
5.45 
5.84 
3.58 
3.04 
5.11 

$5.24 
5.77 
7.90 
4.77 
7.59 
5.  GO 
6.22 
4.48 
6.38 

71.24 

2 

30.54 

3 

do 

24.21 

4    

do 

43.24 

5 

r, 

do 

do 

39.27 
14.11 

7 

do 

73.74 

8 

do 

47.37 

9 

do 

24.85 

Ave  race 

84.18 

31.10 

34.24 

■ 

Size  of 
implomont. 

Total  manuf^MStaiing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
adxnmistrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1016 

1018 

• 

Per 

oent 

in-. 

crease. 

1 

5-root 

do 

$20.12 
26.09 
26.30 
24.26 
25.  GC 
33.97 
24.52 
25.  M 
33.56 

136.69 
38.86 
45.77 
45.96 
41.84 
49.80 
43.88 
49.05 
53.66 

82.36 
48.95 
74.03 
01.95 
63.06 
46.60 
78.96 
91.75 
65.85 

$7.60 
7.14 
6.80 
6.98 

11.03 
4.25 

10.53 

15.34 
6.98 

$8.40 

9.64 

6.88 

10.07 

14.72 

8.10 

17.32 

16.30 

15.23 

10.52 
35.01 

1.18 
44.27 
33.45 
90.59 
64.48 

6.26 
118. 19 

$27.72 
33.23 
33.10 
31.24 
36. 69 
38.22 
35.05 
40.92 
40.54 

$45.09 
48.50 
52.65 
£6.03 
56.56 
57.90 
61.20 
65.35 
70.89 

62.66 

2 

45.95 

3 : 

do 

59.06 

4 

do 

79.35 

do 

54.16 

« 

do 

51.49 

7 

do 

74.61 

8 

do 

59.70 

9 

do 

74.86 

69.75 

39.15 

62.35 

« 

1  Decrease. 

The  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  for  the  various  manu- 
facturers were  as  follows:  In  material  cost,  from  58.17  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  2  to  105.18  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in 
productive  labor  cost,  from  9.80  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to 
50.08  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9;  in  overfiead  cost,  from  a 
decrease  of  4.11  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  an  increase  of 
7B.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing  cost, 
from  46.60  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  91.95  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  4;  in  selling  expense,  from  1.18  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  3  to  118.19  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9;  and  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  45.95  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  2  to  79.35  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4.  In  this  case  both 
No.  2  and  No.  4  are  large  full-line  concerns. 


COSTS,  PRIGBS9  AND  PROFITS  OP  MA2TUFACTURERS. 
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Prices. — The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  nine  manufacturers 
on  the  5- foot  mowers  was  75.81  per  cent. 

ProfUs, — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine  manufacturers  on 
mowers  were  $2.22  in  1916  and  $8.68  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $6.41 
or  288.74  per  cent. 

In  1916  four  of  the  manufacturers  suffered  losses  ranging  from 
$0.92  to  $3.22.  In  1918  one  manufacturer  had  a  loss  which  was 
larger  than  his  loss  in  1916.  The  manufacturer  with  the  largest  net 
profits  in  both  1916  and  1918  had  net  profits  of  $9  and  $19.91, 
respectively. 

The  average  percentage  of  net  profits  to  sale  price  of  mowers  was 
5.77  per  cent  in  1916  and  13.17  per  cent  in  1918.  These  relatively 
low  percentages  were  due  to  the  losses  of  the  small  manufacturers 
in  1916  and  their  low  profits  in  1918.  Three  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers had  net  profits  in  1918  that  ranged  from  23  per  cent  to  over 
30  per  cent  of  their  sale  price. 

Dump  hatbakes. — ^Ten  manufacturers  reported  for  dump  hay- 
rakes,  of  which  seven  reported  for  the  10- foot  size,  two  for  the  8-foot 
size,  and  one  for  the  9- foot  size. 

Costa. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  for  hayrakes : 

Table  05. — Mfinnfacturcrs*  estimated  coHtn  per  implement  for  dump  hayrakes, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  6y  the  Commisaion. 


Size  of 
impiemeiit. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Orerhead,  warehoose, 
and  shipping. 

Hanufactnrer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

lo- 

creaae. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1 

8-foot 

do 

$8.23 
9.95 

9.08 

7.93 
10.63 
11.42 
10.61 
13.37 

9.84 
11.43 

117.29 
19.08 

17.68 

15.40 
18.94 
19.82 
20.83 

21.  n 

20.36 
24.22 

110.09 
91.76 

94.71 

94.20 
78.18 
73.56 
96.32 
62.83 
106.91 
111.90 

90.85 
2.58 

1.31 

1.52 
2.41 
1.08 
.51 
1.03 
1.25 
1.30 

$1.32 
3.87 

2.17 

1.88 
3.01 
1.13 
.87 
1.19 
1.54 
1.50 

55.29 
50.00 

65.65 

23.68 
24.90 
9.71 
70.59 
15.53 
23.20 
15.38 

$2.47 
2.01 

2.35 

1.39 
1. 20 

i.m 

.83 
1.86 
2.32 
1.85 

S3. 23 
2.51 

3.81 

2.35 
1.59 
1.35 
1.55 
1.78 
3.42 
2.70 

30.77 

2 

24.88 

3 

9-foot 

10-foot 

do 

62.13 

4 

60.07 

5          

26.19 

G 

7 

do 

do 

»27.42 
86.75 

8 

9 

do 

do 

M.30 
47.41 

10 

do 

45.95 

Averaco  . 

90.64 

34.01 

33.46 

1 1 

• 

*  Decrease. 
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Tabi^  Q!}. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  dump  hayrakeSy 
1916  and  191H,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission — Contiuue<l. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Total  manuiiacturlng 
cost. 

Selling,  gener 

aland 
tive. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creaae. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

8-foot 

do 

S11.55 
14.54 

12.74 

10.84 
14.30 
14.31 
11.95 
16.26 
13.41 
14.58 

S21.84 
25.46 

23.66 

19.63 
23.54 
22.30 
23.25 
24.74 
25.32 
28.42 

89.09 
75.10 

a'>.71 

81.09 
64.62 
55.84 
94.56 
52.15 
88.81 
94.93 

13.21 
3.04 

5.59 

3.95 
3.55 
4.31 
3.49 
2.46 
7.67 
6.83 

13.  GO 
7.62 

8.41 

4.91 
4.40 
5.93 
5.80 
4.55 
9.11 
11.73 

12.15 
150.66 

50.45 

24.30 
23.94 
37.59 
66.19 
84.96 
18.77 
71.74 

S14.76 
17.58 

18.33 

14.79 
17.85 
18.62 
15.44 
18.72 
21.08 
21.41 

$25.44 
33.08 

32.07 

24.54 
27.94 
28.23 
29.05 
29.29 
34.43 
40.15 

72.36 

2 

88.17 

3 

9-foot 

10-foot 

do 

74.96 

4 

65.92 

5 

56.53 

G 

.....do....... 

61.61 

7 

...  ..do 

88.15 

8 

do 

56.46 

9 

do 

63.33 

10 

do.  ..'..- 

87.53 

Average 

77.10 

49.80 

70.36 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  dump  hay- 
rakes  were  somewhat  higher  for  each  item  than  were  the  costs  of 
mowers  discussed  above. 

The  ranges  of  percentage  increases  of  the  various  manufacturers 
were  as  follows :  In  material  costs,  from  62.83  per  cent  for  manufac- 
turer No.  8  to  111.90  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  10;  in  pro- 
ductive labor  cost,  from  9.71  per  cent  from  manufacturer  No.  6  to 
70.59  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a 
decrease  of  27.42  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  86.75  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  52.15  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8  to  94.93  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
10;  in  selling  expense,  from  12.15  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1 
to  150.66  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  in  total  cost  of  implement 
sold,  from;  51.61  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  88.17  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Manufacturer  No.  7  was  only  slightly 
behind  No.  2,  as  his  increase  was  88.15  per  cent.  Manufacturer  No* 
2  is  a  small  concern,  while  No.  6  and  No.  7  are  both  large  concerns, 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  prices  for  all  sizes  of  dump  hay- 
rakes  reported  on  by  the  10  manufacturers  was  91.51  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  in  price  of  the  seven  manufacturers  reporting  on  th& 
10- foot  dump  hayrake  was  90.06  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on 
dump  hayrakes  was  $1.80  in  1916  and  $7.22  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$5.42,  or  301.11  per  cent. 

Three  of  the  manufacturers  had  losses  in  1916,  but  none  of  these 
incurred  losses  in  1918,  although  one  of  them  made  a  profit  of  only 
$0.92  per  machine.  These  three  manufacturers  are  small  concerns. 
Four  of  the  remaining  seven  manufacturers  made  net  profits  of  over 
$9  per  machine  in  1918,  three  of  these  being  large  concerns. 
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The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  dump  hay- 
rakes  were  8.97  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  19.14  per  cent 
in  1918.  In  1918  three  of  the  large  manufacturers  had  profits  that 
ranged  from  29  per  cent  to  over  35  per  cent  of  their  sale  prices. 

SiDE-DELiVERT  HATRAKES. — Nine  manufacturers  reported  for  side- 
delivery  hayrakes. 

Costs. — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  for  these  rakes : 


Table  06. — Manufacturer^*  enHmated  costa  per  implement  for  Hde-delivery  hay^ 
rakes,  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  snipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1016 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

$15.23 
20.39 
21.87 
28.77 
24.93 
19.27 
17.75 
22.49 
24.78 

131.72 
43.18 

10R.27 
111.77 

S2. 16 

1.66 
2.25 
3.71 
2.86 
4.58 
3.78 
7.27 
3.55 

S2.99 
2.21 
2.84 
4.43 
3.14 
4.69 
4.65 

10.91 
3.82 

38.43 

3.3.13 

26.22 

19.41 

9.79 

2.40 

23.02 

50.07 

7.61 

$2.74 
2.30 
6.12 

$5.87 
2.43 
6.33 

114.23 

2 

5.65 

3 

39.06 

78.60 

23.63 

4 

47.46  ;     64.9('> 

2.34         2.94 
3.03        3.77 
7.44  ;      8.08 
7.03       10.36 
6.36  1      7.83 

4.59  1      6.87 

1 

25.64 

5 

6 

44.83 
»4.94 
37.77 
40.88 
46.57 

79.82 
81.32 
112.79 
81.77 
87.93 

24.42 
8.60 

7 

47.37 

8 

9 

23.11 
49.67 

Average 



;     87.44 

24.70 

1 

33.04 

1 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements  sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

crease. 

2.63 

1.51 
35.98 

4. 68 
25.54 
12.75 

1.22 

100.22 

36. 04 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1 

$20.13 
24.35 
29.24 
34.82 
30.82 
31.29 
28.56 
36.12 
32.92 

$40.58 
47.82 
48.23 
54.83 
51.74 
47.71 
62.78 
59.62 
57.26 

101.59 
96.39 
64.95 
57.47 

67.88 
52.48 
84.80 
65.06 
73.94 

$9.46 
9.26 
8.81 

10.22 
16.16 
18.02 
8.95 
16.65 

$9.69 
9.40 
11.98 
9.40 
12.83 
18.22 
17. 9S 
17.92 
22. 65 

$29.58 
33.61 
as.  05 
43.80 

$50.27 
67.22 
60.21 
64.23 

60.94 

2 

70.25 

3 

58.24 

4 

46.64 

6 

41.04  '    64.57 
47.45       66.93 
46.58       70.76 
4.5.07       77.54 
49.57       79.91 

57.33 

6       

38.95 

7 

61.91 

8 

72.04 

9  :::::::::..: 

61.21 

Avf^rftfire                              

71.69 

22.13 

67.61 

1  Decrease. 


The  increases  in  the  average  percentages  were  smaller  on  every 
item  of  cost  for  the  side-deliveiy  hayrakes  than  for  the  dump  hay- 
rakes. The  average  increase  for  total  cost  of  implement  sold  was 
considerably  smaller,  being  57.61  per  cent  for  the  side-delivery  rake 
and  70.36  for  the  dump  rake. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  were  as 
follows :  In  material  cost,  from  64.96  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4 
to  112.79  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  productive  labor  cost, 
from  2.40  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  50.07  per  cent  for  manu- 
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f acturer  No.  8 ;  in  overlieacl  cost,  from  5.65  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  2  to  114.23  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1;  in  total  manu- 
facturing cost,  from  52.48  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  101.59 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  a  decrease 
of  0.22  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7  to  an  increase  of  100^  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold, 
from  38.95  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  72.04  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  8.  In  this  case  a  large  manufacturer  had  the 
smallest  increase  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  while  a  small  manu- 
facturer had  the  greatest  increase. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  nine  manufacturers 
on  side-delivery  hayrakes  was  60.97  per  cent,  whereas,  as  previously 
stated,  the  increase  in  the  average  price  of  all  sizes  of  dump  hayrakes 
was  91.51  per  cent. 

Profits, — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine  manufacturers  re- 
porting on  side-delivery  rakes  were  $7.40  in  1916  and  $13.31  in  1918, 
an  increase  of  $5.91  or  79.86  per  cent. 

None  of  the  manufacturers  showed  any  loss  on  side-delivery  rakes 
in  either  of  the  two  years  covered.  Two  of  the  larger  concerns  had 
net  profits  of  over  $20  in  1918. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine  manufacturers  on  side-delivery 
rakes  were  15.38  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  16.95  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Hay  i/>aders. — Seven  manufacturers  reported  for  hay  loaders,  of 
which  six  reported  for  the  8- foot  size  and  one  for  the  6-foot  size. 

Costa. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  hay  loader : 


Table  67.- 


Manuf acturer 8*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  hay  loaders^  1916 
and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Mannfacturer. 

1916 

1M8 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in< 

crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

G-foot 

8-foot 

do 

121.96 

24.44 
37.66 
30.58 
27.21 
24.30 

$39.76 

44.06 
45.20 
61.25 
49.90 
44.46 
46.06 

81.06 

80.28 
20.02 
67.59 
83.39 
82.96 
54.56 

$2.51 

3.28 
3.17 
3.90 
3.52 
4.00 
8.33 

$2.91 

3.62 
4.22 
4.87 
3.51 
5.27 
12.49 

15.94 

10.37 
33.12 
24.87 
89.29 
29.80 
49.94 

$2.91 

3.49 
4.38 
2.01 
5.76 
9.30 
6.81 

$5.29 

4.33 
4.63 
2.55 
7.84 
9.46 
8.48 

81.79 

2 

24.07 

3 

5.71 

4 

do 

26.87 

5 

do 

36.11 

(i 

do 

1.72 

7 

•do. 

24.52 

ATvrage ' 

63.66 

32.84 

22.85 

1 

. .   .... 
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Tabue  67. — Mcnufacturers^  esiim^xted  costs  per  iniplemefit  for  hay  loaders,  1916 

and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission — Continued. 


sue  of 

Implement. 

C-foot 

Woot 

.... .do. ..... 

Totftl  mannfftcturlju^ 
cost. 

Belling,  general  and 
adnuiilstrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manofoctttrer. 

1916 

1918 

$47.96 

52.01 
54.05 
58.67 
61.25 
50.19 
67.08 

Per 

CODt 

In- 
CTBase. 

1916 

• 
1918 

Per 

cent 

fn- 

crease. 

3.93 

29.41 
17.50 
14.55 
46.44 
67.43 
128.57 

191G 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creaae. 

1 

2 

$27.88 

31.21 
45.21 
36.49 
35.49 
37.66 
44.94 

75.16 

66.65 
19.55 
60.78 
72.58 
57.17 
49.16 

$11.  li) 

10.37 

9.83 

9.35 

H).28 

14.80 

9.31 

$11.63 

18.42 
11.55 
10.71 
15.26 
24.78 
21.28 

$38.57 

41.58 
55.04 
45.84 
45.77 
52.46 
54.25 

$59.59 

65.43 
65.60 
69.38 
76,51 
83.97 
88.31 

54.49 
57.36 

3 

19.19 

4 

do 

51.35 

5 

G./. 

do 

do 

67.16 
60.06 

7 

....  .do. ..... 

62.78 

AVerurc 

64.87 

44.50 

***•*•• 

52.56 

i                        1 

The  average  percentage  increases  for  the  material  cost  and  over- 
head cost  of  hay  loaders  were  relatively  small,  while  the  increase 
for  the  productive  labor  cost  was  relatively  large  as  compared  with 
other  implements. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  while 
quite  wide  do  not  show  such  extremes  as  those  for  some  of  the  other 
implements.  One  manufacturer,  No.  3,  shows  very  small  increases, 
however,  especially  for  material  costs  and  total  costs  of  implements 
sold,  these  increases  being  20,02  per  cent  and  19.19  per  cent  respec- 
tively. No.  3  is  a  large  concern,  but  took  little  part  in  association 
activities.  The  greatest  increases  in  material  costs  and  in  total  cost 
of  implements  sold  are  shown  for  manufacturer  No.  5,  the  increase 
being  83.39  per  cent  and  67.16  per  cent  respectively.  No.  5  is  a  large 
concern  and  is  very  active  in  association  cost  activities. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  six  manufacturers 
reporting  on  the  8- foot  size  hay  loader  was  80.69  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  seven  manufacturers  on 
hay  loaders  were  $4.25  in  1916  and  $19.99  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$15.74,  or  370.35  per  cent. 

Three  manufad^rers  showed  losses  in  1916,  but  ijone  showed  a 
loss  in  1918. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  seven  manufacturers  on  hay  loaders 
were  7.88  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  21.71  in  1918.  Three 
of  the  manufacturers  had  net  profits  in  1918  that  were  over  27  per 
cent  of  their  sale  price. 

Grain  binuers. — Six  manufacturers  reported  on  grain  binders,  of 
which  three  reported  on  the  6-foot  size,  two  on  the  7- foot  size,  and  one 
on  the  8-foot  size. 
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Costs. — ^The  costs  of  manufacturers  for  grain  binders  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Tablk  68. — Manufacturert^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  grain  hinders, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
Implement. 

Material  c 

08t. 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creaae. 

Productive 

labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shlpplDg. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease. 

1 

6-foot 

. . ...do. ...... 

$35.10 
47.67 
54.67 

53.74 
51.52 

59.81 

$67.32 

93.71 

101.42 

8.').  42 
79.49 

117.57 

91.79 
96.58 
85.51 

58.95 
54.29 

96.57 

$10. 70 
8.62 
9.67 

10.38 
12.20 

8.72 

$13. 13 
11.52 
12.63 

11.42 
15.  S3 

10.71 

22.71 
33.64 
30.61 

10.02 
29.7.5 

22.82 

$9.87 
12.70 
25.32 

18.76 

$16.71 
18.99 
31.04 

24.46 

69.30 

2 

49.58 

3 

. .  •  •  .do..*.* . . 

22.50 

4 

7-foot 

do 

aass 

5 

19.85       24.91 

25.49 

6 

8-foot 

16.19 

23.87 

47.44 

Average 

80.14 

24.80 

36.31 



Size  of 
Implement. 

Total  manufacturing 

C06t. 

Selling;,  ppneral  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manuliicturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1910 

$76. 71 

87.81 

108.93 

103.21 
115.26 

131.89 

1918 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease. 

1 

6-foot 

do 

$55.67 
68.99 
89.66 

82.88 
83.57 

84.72 

$97.16 
124.22 
145.09 

121.30 
120.23 

74.53 
80.06 
61.82 

46.36 
43.87 

79.59 

$21.04 
18.  S2 
19.27 

20.33 
31.69 

47.17 

$22.61 
27.01 
19.15 

26.55 
41.42 

50.58 

7.46 

43.52 

1.62 

30.60 
30.70 

7.23 

$119.77 
151.23 
164.24 

147.85 
161.65 

202.73 

56.13 

2 

3 

72.22 
50.78 

4 

5 

7-foot 

43.25 
40.25 

6 

8-ibot 

53,72 

Average 

1 

63.30 

IS.  32 

51.88 

1 

1  Decrease. 

The  average  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  for  grain 
binders  ranged  from  18.32  per  cent  for  selling  expense  to  80.14  per 
cent  for  material  cost.  The  average  increase  in  cost  of  implement 
sold  was  51.88  per  cent. 

The  ranges  in  the  increase  for  the  various  manufacturers  were 
not  so  wide  as  in  most  of  the  other  implements  covered.  The  ranges 
were :  In  material  cost,  from  54.29  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5 
to  96.58  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2;  in  productive  labor  cost, 
from  10.02  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to  33.64  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  2;  in  overhead  cost,  from  22.59  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  3  to  69.30  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1;  in 
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selling  expense  from  a  decrease  of  0.62  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  3  to  an  increase  of  43.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  and  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  40.25  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5  to  72.22  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Manufacturer  No.  2 
is  a  large  concern  which  is  very  active  in  association  cost  studies. 
No.  5  is  also  a  large  concern,  but  is  not  active  in  association  affairs. 

The  costs  of  one  manufacturer  were  for  a  6-foot  binder  with  pole 
and  tongue  truck,  while  the  costs  of  two  of  the  other  manufacturers 
were  for  6- foot  binders  with  pole  but  without  tongue  truck. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  for  all  sizes  of  grain  binders  re- 
ported was  72.58  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  prices  for  the 
6  and  7  foot  binders  was  74.84  per  cent. 

Pro-fits. — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  of  grain 
binders  were  $3.31  in  1916  and  $27.23  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $23.92, 
or  722.66  per  cent. 

In  1916  three  of  the  manufacturers  had  losses.  In  1918  all  the 
manufacturers  made  profits.  One  manufacturer  made  the  largest 
profit  in  each  of  the  years. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  grain  binders 
were  3.35  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  15.09  per  cent  in  1918. 
The  low  percentage  in  1916  was  largely  due  to  the  losses  of  three  of 
the  manufacturers.  One  of  the  manufacturers  made  net  profits  that 
were  24.53  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  31.56  per  cent  in 
1918. 

Corn  binders. — Five  manufacturers  reported  for  com  binders. 

Costs, — The  costs  of  manufacturers  for  corn  binders  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  00. — Manufacturers*  estimated   eostit  per  vnplement   for  corn   hinders, 

19 J 6  and  1918,  as  revised  ty  the  Commission, 


Material  coat. 

Productive  Ii 

abor. 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

22.12 
9.97 
55.39 
38.33 
22.91 

Overlieadi  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Hanufocturer. 

1910 

1 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

S30.70 
45.76 
43.98 
43.15 
».65 

$59.91 
7a  95 
73.88 
86.63 

118.60 

95.15 

55.05 

67.99 

10a76 

113.12 

$10.40 

10.43 

9.46 

10.75 

12.92 

$12.70 
11.47 
14.70 
14.87 

15.88 

$9.82 
18.85 
16.93 
15.69 
24.01 

$16.80 
21.34 
23.10 
24.19 
35.39 

71.08 

2 

13.21 

3 

36.44 

4 

54.17 

5 

47.40 

A  verace 

1 

87.00 

29.02 

41.64 
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•J'aim.e  go. — Manufacturers'   cHtinuited   costs   per  implement    for  com   bin-ders, 
1916  and  WIS,  as  revised  bu  the  Commission — Continued. 


Total  manafooturlng 
cost. 

BelUng,  general  and 
admixiistrative. 

Cost  of  imt^ments 

80ld. 

^ 

1016 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

croasc. 

1916 

1918 

$22.61 
25.95 
39.68 
27.09 
45.78 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creaae. 

1916 

1918 

$112.02 
129.71 
151.36 
152.78 
215.65 

ManiuActnrer. 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

$50.92 
76.04 
7a  37 
69.69 
92.58 

$89.41 
103.76 
111.68 
125.60 
169. 87 

75.59 
38.27 
58.70 
80.62 
83.48 

$21.18 
19.62 
3a  14 
19.28 
42.95 

6.75 
32.26 
31.65 
4a  51 

6.59 

$72.10 
94.60 

100.51 
88.87 

135.53 

55.36 

2 

37.  QB 

3 

5aS9 

4 

71.91 

5 

59.12 

A vcraco 

67.48 

1 

20.98 

1  .  .  . 

1 

1 

The  increases  in  the  average  percentages  were  somewhat  greater 
for  corn  binders  than  those  for  grain  binders. 

There  were  wide  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  various  manu- 
facturei'S.  In  material  cost  the  range  of  increases  was  from  55.05 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to  113.12  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5 ;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  9.97  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  2  to  55.39  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  3;  in  overhead  cost, 
from  13.21  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to  71.08  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  1;  in  selling  expense,  from  6.59  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  5  to  40.51  per  cient  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  and 
in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  37.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
Xo.  2  to  71.91  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4. 

Prices, — The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  five  manufacturers 
for  the  com  binder  was  73.58  per  cent.  This  is  almost  the  same  as 
tlie  increase  in  the  average  for  all  sizes  of  grain  binders  which  was 
72.58  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  five  manufacturers  on 
c(>rn  binders  were  $4.03  in  1916  and  $25.37  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$21.34,  or  529.53  per  cent. 

Two  of  the  manufacturers  in  1916  showed  losses,  and  one  of  the 
manufacturers  made  a  profit  of  only  $0.84.  In  1918  only  one  manu- 
facturer showed  a  loss.  The  same  manufacturer  made  the  largest 
profits  in  each  of  the  two  years. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  five  manufacturers  on  com  binders 
were  4.23  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  14,76  per  cent  in  1918. 
One  manufacturer  had  profits  that  were  29.52  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  in  1916  and  35.99  per  cent  in  1918. 

Manure  spreaders. — ^Ten  manufacturers  reported  for  manure 
spreaders,  of  which  three  reported  for  the  70-bushel  size,  one  for  the 
55-bushel  size,  and  six  did  not  specify  any  size. 
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€mU. — The  following  table  shows  tlie  costs  of  manufacturers  for 
manure  spreaders. 

Table  lO.—Manufftcturers*  estimated  cost$  per  implement  for  manure  spreaders, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Size  Of 
implemont. 

Uatoxialcost. 

Productive  1 

labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shlppiiig. 

Mnnufticturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

craMB. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

ceot 

In- 

cvesM. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1 

55-bushel — 

70-bivilwii.... 
do 

>40.85 

43.97 
50.41 
54.31 

44.11 
37.34 
50.87 
45.25 
56.39 
50.32 

$65.04 

81.78 
82.68 
95.85 

61.63 
65.38 
68.00 
SI.  98 
91.57 
80.07 

59.22 

85.99 
•4.08 
76.49 

39.72 
75.09 
33.67 
81.17 
62.39 
59.12 

$4.59 

4.51 
&34 

3.68 

6.48 
4.85 
5.81 
6.18 
3.04 
8.55 

S5.28 

5.31 
9.18 
4.90 

7.70 
5.13 
6.57 
7.93 
5.05 
11.57 

15.03 

17.74 
10.07 
33.15 

ia83 
5.77 
13.08 
28.32 
66.12 
35.82 

$8.37 

a97 
8.87 
5.09 

11.96 
6.15 
5.89 
&80 
9.35 

14.79 

$7.92 

11.50 
ia99 

5.38 

14.83 
7.82 
6.43 
12.61 
16.13 
19.52 

M.23 

r» 

15.35 

i:  ■:'::::::::::::.. 

23.90 

4 

do 

6.70 

5 

24.00 

6 

27.15 

7 

9.17 

8 

94.00 

9 

72.51 

10 

31.98 

AVBIBCC 

68.35 

22.47 

30.27 

1 



1 

Size  of 
Implement. 

Total  namiiaciuring 

cost. 

Soling,  eeneral  and 
adnumstratlve. 

Oosto/impk 
sold. 

meat^ 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

1 

Per 

cent 

in- 

crea.sc. 

I 

55-bushel 

70-bushel 

do 

?53.71 

58.45 
67.62 
63.08 

62.55 
48.34 
62.57 
57.93 
68.78 
73.66 

$78.24 

98.59 

102.85 
106.13 

84.16 

78. 3S 

81.00 

102.52 

112.75 

111.16 

45.67 

8&<7 
52.10 
68.25 

34.55 
«2.M 
29.46 
76.97 
63.93 
50.91 

$8.44 

19128 
19.26 
20.65 

16.63 
17.74 
23.59 
20.46 
12.35 
29.52 

$13.92 

26.40 
23.43 
22. 7B 

2a  33 
34.45 
84.27 
21.64 
12.81 
37.61 

64.98 

36.98 
21.65 
10.22 

22.25 
94.19 
45.27 
5.75 
3.72 
27.41 

$62.15 

77.73 
86.88 
83.73 

79.18 
06.08 
86.16 
78.39 
8L13 
108.18 

$92.16 

134.99 
126.28 
128.89 

104.49 
112.78 
115.27 
124.16 
125w56 
148. 77 

^&29 

2 

60.80 

il.. 

45.35 
53.04 

5... 

31.97 

r, 

70.67 

1 

33.79 

.s 

58.38 

0 

54.76 

10 

44.18 

AvecQCo 

54.98 

31.79 

49.56 

1                       ! 

1  Decrease. 


The  average  percentages  of  increase  were  relatively  small  for 
manure  spreaders,  especially  the  increase  in  material  cost,  w^hich  was 
63.35  per  cent,  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  which  was  49.56 
per  cent. 

The  ranges  in  the  percentages  of  increases  were  not  so  wide  as  for 
most  of  the  other  implements  discussed  above.  The  ranges  were: 
In  material  cost,  from  33.67  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7  to  85.99 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  5.77 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  66.12  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  9 ;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.23  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  1  to  an  increase  of  94  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8; 
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in  selling  expense,  from  3.72  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  94.19 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold, 
from  31.97  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  70.67  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  6. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  price  for  all  the  sizes  reported  on 
by  the  10  manufacturers  was  61.35  per  cent.    The  average  increase  in  . 
price  of  the  8  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  70-bushel  size  manure 
spreader  was  69.34  per  cent. 

Pro-fita. — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  ma- 
nure spreaders  was  $14.45  in  1916  and  $32.81  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$18.36,  or  127.05  per  cent. 

One  manufacturer  had  a  loss  in  1916.  In  1918  all  the  manufacturers 
made  profits,  seven  making  profits  of  over  $30  per  implement  in 
this  year. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  manure  spread- 
ers were  14.65  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  20.85  per  cent  in 
1918.  Five  of  the  manufacturers  made  profits  in  1916  that  were  over 
20  per  cent  of  the  sale  price;  seven  made  similar  profits  in  1918.  Of 
these  seven,  four  made  profits  of  over  25  per  cent  of  the  sale  price, 
and  one  of  these  four  made  profits  that  were  nearly  34  per  cent  of  the 
sale  price. 

Farm  wagons. — Six  manufacturers  reported  for  farm  wagons,  of 
which  five  reported  for  the  3J-inch  skein  and  one  for  the  2|-inch 
skein. 

Co8t8, — The  costs  of  the  six  manufacturers  for  farm  wagons  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

TABIJ5  71. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  farm  wag<m%, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
Implement. 

Material  cost. 

Prodactive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  smpplng. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

ereaae. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2|-fnch  skein 

Si-inch  skein 
do 

S35.53 

32.95 
38.83 
32.87 
33.13 
33.47 

$68.60 

51.79 
57.81 
47.42 
53.24 
56.64 

64.93 

57.18 
4&88 
44.27 
6a  70 
09.23 

$5.46 

4.20 
5.64 
5.00 
7.78 
6.67 

C6.01 

5.69 
6.05 
6.60 
0.25 
9.06 

ia07 

35.48 
7.27 
30.00 
18.89 
37.90 

$5.81 

6.10 
7.14 
9.41 
9.41 
9.32 

$7.20 

11.75 
6.33 
14.55 
13.04 
16.  72 

23.98 

2 

92.62 

3 

111.34 

4 

5 

do 

54.62 
38.58 

6 

do 

68.67 

A vora^e 

57.41 

22.^3 

45.35 
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Table  71. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costM  per  implement  fi>r  farm  wagm^ 
1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Contmission — Ck)iitiiiued. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
adxmnistrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

MannfsctOTer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2]-incli  skein 

3i-indi  skein 

do 

-.do. 

do 

do.... . . . 

iS4&80 

43.25 
61.61 
47.28 
50.32 
49.36 

171.81 

60.23 

70.19 
6&47 
76.53 
81.42 

53.49 

60lO7 
36 

44.82 
5a  10 
64.95 

S13.25 

5.70 

8.80 

11.38 

13.35 

19.21 

916.31 

a  44 
12.08 

14.88 
12.97 
29.10 

23.09 

65.61 
37.27 
30.76 
12.84 
61.48 

S60.05 

4^95 
60.41 
58.66 
63.67 

68.57 

S88wl2 

78.67 
82.27 
83.35 
88.50 
110.52 

46l74 

2 

6a  72 

3 

4 M 

5 

6 

aaio 

42.00 
38.90 
61.18 

Average 

61.29 

32.21 

47.49 

" 

>  Decrease. 


The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  were  smaller  for 
wagons  than  for  the  other  implements  covered,  especially  the  increase 
in  material  cost,  which  was  57.41  per  cent.  This  relatively  small  in- 
crease was  due  to  the  fact  that  wagons  are  made  largely  of  wood, 
and  lumber  prices  had  increased  in  1918  much  less  than  the  prices 
of  iron  and  steel,  which  form  the  main  items  of  material  for  most 
of  the  other  implements. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  in  price  for  all  rizes  of  farm  wagons 
reported  on  was  60.01  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  price  of  the 
five  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  8^-inch  skein  farm  wagon  was 
57.94  per  cent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  farm 
wagons  were  $5.26  in  1916  and  $15.94  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $10.68, 
or  203.04  per  cent. 

Manufacturer  No.  6  had  losses  in  both  years,  which  were  mainly 
due  to  his  excessive  selling  expense.  The  other  manufacturers  made 
profits  in  both  1916  and  in  1918.  The  same  manufacturer  had  the 
largest  profits  in  each  of  the  two  years.  This  manufacturer  is  one 
of  the  larger  wagon  concerns. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  farm  wagons 
were  8.08  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  15.29  per  cent  in  1918. 

Section  4.— 43ii  irnn  ary . 

It  is  not  possible  briefly  to  summarize  the  actual  figures  of  costs 
and  prices  and  the  changes  therein  on  account  of  the  variety  of  im- 
plements. The  costs  and  prices  in  1916  were  not  much  affected  by 
the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  percentage  increases  therein  in  1918  show 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  this  industry  and  its  management  For  the 
22  kinds  of  implements  whose  costs  are  summarized  (see  Table  48), 
the  average  percentage  of  increase  in  costs  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1916  generally  ranged  between  50  and  70  per  cent.  In  every  case  the 
143559*— 20 12 
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percentage  increase  in  prices  was  greater,  and  generally  much 
greater ;  these  increases  generally  ranged  from  70  to  95  per  cent.  As 
the  same  percentage  increase  in  prices  and  costs  would  have  meant 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  profit,  a  much  greater  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  prices  meant  a  much  greater  rate  of  profit. 

Among  the  most  striking  facts  brought  out  by  these  numerous  ta- 
bles which  arie  capable  of  brief  summarization  are  the  percentages 
of  costs  and  profits  to  selling  prices  in  1916  and  1918.  (See  Table  49.) 
For  example,  on  the  average  in  1916  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the 
grain  binder  formed  47  per  cent  of  the  sales  price,  ttte  productive 
labor  9.5  per  cent,  the  factory  overhead,  including  warehouse  and 
shipping  15.9  per  cent,  the  selling  and  general  administrative  ex- 
pense 24.3  per  cent,  and  the  total  cost  96.7  per  cent.  The  net  profit 
on  the  average  was  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  sales  price.  In  1918  the 
material  cost  increased  slightly  to  48.8  per  cent,  the  productive  labor 
decreased  to  6.8  per  cent,  the  factory  overhead,  etc.,  decreased  to  12.G 
per  cent,  the  selling,  general  and  administrative  expense  decreased  to 
16.7  per  cent,  and  the  total  cost  decreased  to  84.9  per  cent.  Tlie  net 
profit,  on  the  other  hand,  namely,  15.1  per  cent,  showed  a  very  great 
increase. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  productive  labor  cost  and  of 
the  total  cost,  together  witli  the  increase  in  the  prqportion  of  net 
profit,  are  especially  significant,  indicating  a  much  greater  advance 
in  price  than  in  costs.  While  the  percentage  rates  vary  for  the  other 
implements  tabulated,  they  all  show  similar  conditions  existed.  The 
percentages  of  raw  material  costs  did  not  change  much  in  most  cases, 
but  they  generally  increased  to  some  extent.  There  was  invariably 
a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  factory  overhead,  etc.,  and  in  selling, 
general  and  administrative  expense.  The  material  costs  generally 
exceeded  40  per  cent  and  often  exceeded  50  per  cent  in  both  years. 
The  productive  labor  costs,  which  generally  ranged  from  5  to  8 
per  cent  in  1916  and  from  3  to  7  per  cent  in  1918,  does  not  include 
all  of  the  labor  cost,  however,  a  large  part  of  which  is  found 
in  the  factory  overhead,  etc.  The  factory  overhead,  etc.,  which 
comprises  besides  the  indirect  labor  various  indirect  factory  expenses 
and  supplies,  generally  ranged  from  8  to  13  per  cent  in  1916  and 
from  6  to  10  per  cent  in  1918.  While  there  was  evidently,  therefore, 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  price  which  was 
paid  for  labor,  the  actual  rates  of  wages,  it  should  be  stated,  in- 
creased during  this  period  though  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
prices.  The  net  profits  on  sales  in  1916  showed  a  very  wide  range 
and  even  disregarding  extremes  varied  from  8  to  20  per  cent;  in 
1918  they  were  more  uniform  and  generally  ranged  from  16  to  30 
per  cent.  The  great  increase  in  the  percentages  of  net  profit  corre- 
sponded, of  course,  to  a  great  advance  in  prices  between  1916  and  1918. 


Chapter  V. 

DELIVERED  COST  OF  IMPLEMENTS  TO  DEALERS  AND 
PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  DEALERS,  1916  AND  1918. 


Section  1. — ^LitroductioB. 

In  order  to  determine  the  purchase  prices  and  selling  prices  of 
retail  dealers,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  about  25,000  retail  dealers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  dealers  were  asked  to  report 
their  delivered  costs  and  their  cash  and  time  prices  to  the  farmers 
on  20  typical  implements  in  1916  and  1918.^  All  implements  upon 
which  costs  and  prices  were  reported,  were  to  be  identical  as  to  size, 
specifications,  and  attachments  in  both  years.  Many  dealers  were  un- 
able to  supply  this  information.  Some  could  give  the  information 
for  only  one  year,  while  others  failed  to  report  the  amount  of  freight 
paid  or  the  amount  of  cash  discount  taken  on  the  various  implements. 
On  the  other  .hand,  many  dealers  filled  out  the  schedules  fully.  .  Ap- 
proximately 11,600  of  the  questionnaires  contained  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  only  about  8,500  dealers  reported  comparable  cost  and  price 
figures  for  the  two  years. 

These  schedules  supplied  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the 
dealers'  costs,  prices,  and  gross  profits  on  the  various  implements  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  afforded  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  each  of  these  items. 

In  order  to  ascertain  any  variation  between  different  sections  of 
the  country  in  the  qosts,  prices,  and  profits  of  the  dealei*s,  the  differ- 
ent States  were  combined  into  10  groups.  Each  group  or  section  w^s 
made  up  as  far  as  possible  of  States  producing  similar  crops  and  hav- 
ing similar  agricultural  conditions.    These  groups  were  as  follows : 

L  East  North  Central :  11.  West  Central : 
Wisconcdn.  Iowa. 

Michigan.  Missouri, 

llinols.  Nebraska. 

Indiana.  Kansas. 

Ohio. 

^  Ttiese  impleaionts  werr :  Walking  plow,  sulky  plow,  spike-tooth  harrow,  sprins-teoth 
liarraw.  slv^e  disk  harrow,  tandem  or  doable  disk  harrow,  com  planter,  cotton  planter, 
disk  drill,  hoe  drill,  walking  cultivator,  rldinsr  caltlvntor,  manure  spreader,  corn  binder, 
grain  binder,  mower,  dump  hayrake,  side-deliTery  hayrake,  hay  loader,  and  farm  wagon. 
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III.  Northern  Prairie: 

Minnesota. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dalcota. 
IV.  West  South  Central: 

Arlcansas. 

Oklahoma. 

Ix)uisiaila. 

Texas. 
V.  Lower  Southern: 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florula. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 
VI.  Upper  Southern: 

Maryland. 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Tenessee. 


VII.  Middle  Atlantic : 

Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 

VIII.  New  England: 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont. 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 
IX.  Rocky  Mountain: 
Montana. 
Idaho. 
Nevada. 
Utah. 
Colorado. 
Arizona. 
New  Mexico, 
X.  Pacific  Coast : 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 


Use  was  also  made  of  the  manufacturers'  price  lists.  The  disad- 
vantages of  these  price  lists  were  that  they  did  not  show  the  amount 
of  discount  taken  or  freight  paid  by  the  various  dealers. 

Section  2. — Delivered  cost  of  implements  to  dealers. 

Manufacturers'  prices. — ^The  manufacturers'  prices  in  1915  were, 
in  some  cases  slightly  below  those  charged  in  1914.  The  1916  spring 
prices  of  most  manufacturers  on  most  implements  were  identical 
with  the  1915  prices,  although  in  some  instances  slight  advances  were 
made.  However,  manufacturers  generally  increased  their  prices  dur- 
ing the  year.  Some  manufacturers  changed  their  selling  prices  sev- 
eral times  during  the  year  and  others  decreased  the  rate  of  cash 
discount  or  shortened  the  credit  period.  Between  the  spring  of 
1916  and  the  fall  of  1917  price  advances  were  frequent  and  large. 
In  September,  1917,  the  Government  fixed  the  price  of  steel,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  most  farm  implements,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1918  prices  had  apparently  become  stabilized  on 
the  higher  level.  Few  changes  were  made  later  in  the  year,  except 
on  wagons,  which  are  made  largely  of  wood.. 

Price  advances  were  greater  on  some  implements  than  on  others 
and  were  made  earlier  on  some  than  on  others.  From  the  spring  of 
1916  to  the  spring  of  1917  the  manufacturers'  prices  of  plows,  har- 
rows, and  cultivators '  generally  increased  20  to  25  per  cent.    The 
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prices  of  binders,  mowers,  dump  hay  rakes,  grain  drills,  and  manure 
spreaders  increased  during  the  same  period  10  to  20  per  cent,  15  per 
cent  being  about  the  average  percentage.  The  prices  of  farm  wagons, 
as  a  rule,  increased  less  than  10  per  cent. 

From  the  spring  of  1917  to  the  spring  of  1918  manufacturers' 
prices  of  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  and  dump  hay  rakes  as  a  rule 
increased  50  to  65  per  cent,  while  the  prices  of  farm  wagons,  side- 
delivery  hay  rakes,  hay  loaders,  and  manure  spreaders  as  a  rule  in- 
creased 40  to  45  per  cent.  Prices  of  binders  increased  slightly  more 
and  prices  of  mowers  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  in  the  prices  of  all  implements  during  this  12-month  period 
was  approximately  50  per  cent. 

The  total  advances  in  manufacturers'  prices  in  1918  as  compared 
with  1914  varied  from  60  to  120  per  cent  on  the  various  implements. 
During  this  period  the  average  increases  in  the  manufjajcturers' 
prices  on  the  various  implements  were  about  as  follows :  Farm  wag- 
ons, 60  per  cent;  mowers,  62  per  cent;  cotton  planters,  66  per  cent; 
manure  spreaders,  disk  grain  drills  and  side-delivery  hay  rakes,  70 
per  cent;  grain  binders  and  hay  loaders  75  per  cent;  check-row  com 
planters,  80  per  cent ;  walking  plows,  sulky  plows,  spring-tooth  har- 
rows, and  dump  hay  rakes,  82  to  94  per  cent;  walking  and  riding 
cultivators,  95  to  100  per  cent;  and  spike-tooth  and  disk  harrows, 
100  to  120  per  cent. 

The  average  increases  in  the  manufacturers'  prices  of  20  typical 
implements  during  the  war  period  was  approximately  80  per  cent. 
Of  this  average  increase  from  2  to  5  per  cent  was  made  from  1914 
to  the  spring  of  1916,  and  75  to  78  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918. 

FREiGHT.-»-The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  delivered  costs, 
however,  was  not  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  manu- 
facturers' prices.  The  dealers'  delivered  cost  is  made  up  of  two  ele- 
ments— ^manufacturers'  price  and  freight  to  the  dealers'  town.  The 
advance  in  freight  rates  was  much  less  than  the  advance  in  the 
manufacturers'  prices  of  implements.  There  were  few  advances  in 
the  freight  rates  on  implements  during  the  period  1915  to  1918,  prior 
to  the  general  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  June,  1918.  The  dealers  had 
received  most  of  the  implements  for  their  1918  trade  prior  to  this 
increase.  A  general  study  of  freight  charges  was  not  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation.  The  freight  paid  on  various  implements 
was,  however,  reported  by  many  dealers.  A  summary  was  made  of 
the  freight  paid  on  certain  implements  by  typical  dealers  in  five 
Middle  Western  States,  two  Pacific  Coast  States,  one  Kocky  Moun- 
tain State,  and  one  Eastern  State.  This  indicated  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  freight  paid  by  the  dealers  in  1918 
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over  1916.  This  percentage  does  not  take  into  account  freight  paid 
by  the  manufacturer's,  and  it  is  probable  that  part  of  this  advance 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  dealers  had  to  pay  freight  from  the  factory 
on  certain  implements  in  1918  which  were  prepaid  or  shipped  from 
the  branch  houses  in  1916. 

The  effect  of  freight  upon  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  implements 
delivered  to  the  dealers  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples:  An 
implement  which  in  1916  was  sold  by  the  manufacturer  for  $100  and 
upon  which  there  was  $10  freight,  cost  the  dealer  $110.  In  1918  the 
manufacturer  charged  $180  for  this  implement,  an  advance  of  80 
per  cent,  and  the  dealer  paid  $11.70  freight,  an  advance  of  17  per 
cent ;  thus  the  total  cost  to  the  dealer  in  1918  was  $191.70,  which  was 
an  advance  of  74.3  per  cent  over  the  1916  cost.  The  manufacturer's 
price  had  advanced  80  per  cent  and  the  dealer's  cost  only  74.3  per  cent. 

Assume  that  this  implement  was  bought  by  a  dealer  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  factory  and  that  in  1916  the  freight  was  $20,  then 
the  cost  to  the  dealer  in  1916  would  have  been  $120.  In  1918,  assum- 
ing the  freight  had  advanced  to  $23.40,  the  total  cost  to  the  dealer  ih 
this  year  would  have  been  $203.40.  This  would  have  been  an  advance 
of  69.5  per  cent  compared  with  74.3  j^er  cent  increase  for  the  dealer 
located  nearer  the  factory.  Tliis  illustration  shows  why  the  per- 
centage of  advance  in  the  cost  of  implements  to  the  dealers  was  greater 
in  the  States  adjacent  to  the  factories  than  in  the  States  located  at  a 
distance. 

Consider  the  case  of  another  implement,  50  per  cent  heavier  but 
having  the  same  factory  price.  Assume  that  in  1916  the  manufac- 
turer's price  was  $100  and  the  freight  $15,  making  the  dealer's  cost 
$115.  If  in  1918  the  manufacturer's  price  were  $180,  an  increase  of 
80  per  cent,  and  the  freight  $17.55,  an  advance  of  17  per  cent,  then  the 
cost  to  the  dealer  would  have  been  $197.55.  This  would  have  been 
advance  of  71.8  per  cent  in  the  dealer's  cost  compared  with  an  ad- 
vance of  74.3  per  cent  on  the  lighter  implement.  This  illustrates 
how  the  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  implements  delivered 
to  the  dealers  differ  for  implements  of  different  weights. 

Average  increase  in  cost  to  dealers  by  state  groups. — ^The  term 
"  cost  to  dealer  "  as  used  in  this  chapter  refers  to  the  cost  of  imple- 
ments delivered  to  the  dealer's  railroad  station — that  is,  the  "  cost  to 
the  dealer"  includes  the  manufacturer's  price  and  the  freight  from 
the  factory  or  branch  w  arehouse  to  the  dealer's  town.  The  term  does 
not  refer  to  the  dealer's  "  cost  of  doing  business/'  which  is  always 
referred  to  in  this  repoit  as  the  "  dealer's  expenses." 

The  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  varied  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country,  due  to  the  importance  of  freight  and  competitive  condi- 
tions.   This  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  72. — Average  percentages  of  increase  ♦»  the  costs  of  ail  sizes  of  implements 
to  dealersy  in  specified  groups  of  StateHy  191S  over  1916, 


state  iiroup. 


East  Nortli  Central f  66.7 

WestCentral 64.8 

Northern  Pwiiiie 64.3 

West  South  Central 60.0 

Boekjr  Mouiitam '  58.6 

Pacific  Coast 50. 8 


Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 


Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Boothem 

Lower  Southern 

Total  Tnited  States 


€8.8 
68.9 
<>5.4 
59.7 


(V4.8 


Most  of  tlic  farm  implements  ai*e  manufactured  by  companies 
located  in  the  territory  within  250  miles  of  Chicago.  The  greater 
number  of  large  manufacturers  are  located  in  northern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  western  Ohio,  southern  Micliigan,  southern  Wisconsin,  and 
eastern  Iowa.  As  was  explained  above  under  the  discussion  of  freight, 
the  greater  the  freight  on  the  implement  the  smaller  was  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  dealer's  cost  of  this  implement,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  freight  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  manufac- 
turer's price.  This,  however,  may  not  be  true  when  the  manufac- 
turer pays  the  freight. 

For  this  i^eason  it  would  be  expected  that  the  cost  of  implements 
to  the  dealers  w^ould  increase  relatively  more  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  and  relatively  less  ia  the  sections  farthest  from  Chi- 
cago (as  measured  by  freight  rates).  An  examination  of  the  above 
figures  shows  that  the  percentages  of  cost  were  less  in  the  sections 
west  of  Chicago,  and  the  greater  the  distance  from  Chicago  the 
smaller  was  the  percentage  of  increase. 

The  average  advance  in  the  cost  of  most  implements  to  dealei's  lo- 
cated in  the  East  North  Central  States  was  less  than  the  advance  in 
cost  to  dealers  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  percentage 
of  increase  was,  however,  greater  east  of  this  river. 

Percentages  of  increase  in  cost  west  of  Chicago  by  States  were: 
Iowa, '67,1  per  cent;  Minnesota,  6o.d  per  cent;  South  Dakota,  64.3 
per  cent;  North  Dakota,  61.5  per  cent;  Nebraska,  65.1  per  cent; 
Kansas,  63.2  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  freight  on  the  dealers'  cost  may  also  be  illustrated 
by  the  comparisons  of  different  implements.  Manure  spreaders  are 
manufactured  in  large  numbers  in  Iowa.  The  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  manure  spreaders  to  dealers  was  61.6  per  cent  in  Iowa 
and  51.1  per  cent  in  Ohio.  Grain  drills  are  produced  in  large  num- 
bers in  Ohio.  The  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  disk  grain  drills 
was  67.8  per  cent  in  Ohio  and  63.7  per  cent  in  Iowa. 

The  percentages  of  increase  were  greater  in  the  sections  east  of 
Chicago.    The  average  percentages  of  increase  were :  68.9  per  cent  in 
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Indiana ;  67.5  per  cent  in  Ohio ;  68.8  per  cent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States;  68.9  per  cent  in  the  New  England  States;  and  65.4  per  cent 
in  the  Upper  Southern  States.  The  greater  increase  in  the  costs 
of  eastern  dealers  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  price  policies 
of  the  manufacturers.  On  sales  in  carload  lots  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  the  manufacturers  have  generally  paid  the  freight  to 
the  branch  house  nearest  the  dealer  or  to  the  town  where  the  dealer 
was  located,  while  sales  made  to  dealers  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  been  made  "  f .  o.  b.  factory  "  or  f .  o.  b.  factory  less  a  freight 
allowance  of,  say,  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  branch-house  prices 
being  adjusted  accordingly.  Manufacturers  often  advanced  their 
prices  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  increase  in  their  factory  costs. 
This  practice  was  equivalent  to  charging  the  dealer  with  an  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  equal  to  the  advance  in  factory  costs,  whereas 
freight  rates  actually  increased  much  less  than  factory  costs  during 
the  period.  This  price  policy  caused  the  cost  of  implements  to  in- 
crease relatively  more  to  the  dealers  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  than  to  those  located  west  of  this  river. 

In  1916  the  average  costs  of  many  implements  were  less  to  the 
dealers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  than  to  the  dealers  in  the  East 
North  Central  States.  From  1916  to  1918  the  costs  to  the  dealers  ia 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  increased  until  they  were  above  the  deal- 
ers' costs  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  or  until  the  percentage 
of  saving  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  1916. 

The  average  costs  to  the  dealers  of  the  various  implements  were 
generally  higher  in  the  sections  at  a  distance  from  Chicago,  due  to 
higher  freight  charges.  There  were,  however,  several  exceptions 
to  this,  due  to  competition  with  or  cheaper  prices  made  by  local 
factories  and  the  extensive  use  of  particular  implements  in  certain 
States.  Sections  in  which  a  few  crops  predominate  offer  a  large 
market  for  the  implements  used  in  producing  those  crops,  and  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  these  implements  seems  to  have  been  so  keen 
at  times  as  to  cause  lower  pri<2es  to  the  dealers  in  these  than  in  other 
sections.  Examples  were  the  cost  of  grain  drills  and  binders  in  the 
Northern  Pi*airie  States  and  the  cost  of  certain  types  of  cultivators 
in  the  West  Central  States.  These  conditions  will  be  considered 
under  the  discussion  of  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  different  imple- 
ments. 

Average  increase  in  cost  of  typical  implements. — ^The  increase  in 
the  dealers'  costs  varied  on  different  implements,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  increase  of  manufacturing  cost,  competition,  price 
policies  of  the  various  manufacturers,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  freight.  The  first  three  of  these  factors  are  discussed  in  other 
chapters  and  the  fourth  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. 
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In  general  during  the  period  from  1916  to  1918  the  smaller  man- 
ufacturers increased  their  prices  less  than  the  larger  manufacturers. 
In  both  years  implements  made  by  the  smaller  manufacturers  cost 
both  the  dealers  and  the  farmers  less  than  did  implements  made  by 
the  larger  producers. 

The  average  increase  in  the  dealers'  cost  of  all  sizes  of  the  imple- 
ments reported  to  the  Commission  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
from  1916  to  1918  was  65  per  cent.  The  dealers'  cost  of  plows,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  and  dump  hay  rakes  showed  the  largest  advances 
of  any  of  the  20  implements  upon  which  costs  were  reported,  increas- 
ing on  the  average  from  69  to  82  per  cent.  Wagons,  manure  spread- 
ers, cotton  planters,  and  side-delivery  hay  rakes  showed  the  smallest 
advances,  the  average  increase  being  from  51  to  57  per  cent.  Binders, 
mowers,  drills,  corn  planters,  and  hay  loaders  occupied  intermediate 
positions,  showing  average  increases  of  62  to  67  per  cent. 

Tabijb  73. — Averaffe  percentages  of  incrcoHe  for  the  entire  country  in  the  cents 
of  all  sizes  of  the  various  implements  to  dealers^  1918  over  1916. 


Implement. 


Fftim  wagon 

Cotton  i^anter .«. 

Manure  spreader 

Side^Hvery  hay  lake 

Grain  driU,  disk 

Grain  tender 

Com  binder*. • 

Grain  dri  II,  hoe 

Mower 

Hay  loader 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


51.5 
56.1 
56.4 
^8 
60.9 
62.2 
62.5 
63.0 
63.2 
66.2 


Implement. 


Com  planter 

Sprins-tooth  harrow 

walloiig  plow 

Solky  plow 

Double  disk  barrow. 
Sine le  disk  harrow . . 
Walking  cultivator. . 

Dump  hayrake 

Spike-tooth  harrow . 
Riding  cultivator. . . 


Per  cent 
ofin- 
crease. 


67.0 
69. 1 
71.7 
79.3 
74.2 
76.8 
77.1 
80.4 
81.5 
81.6 


The  cost  of  production  has  been  discussed  in  preceding  chapters. 
It  is  apparent  from  these  figures,  however,  that  the  implements  made 
largely  of  wood  or  the  manufacture  of  which  required  a  large  amount 
of  labor  showed  the  smallest  percentages  of  increase,  while  imple- 
ments made  principally  of  steel  showed  the  greatest  percentage  of 
increase.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  rolled  steel  increased  dur- 
ing the  war  more  than  average  wages  or  the  price  of  lumber.  There 
was  more  competition  in  the  sale  of  some  implements  than  of  others. 
It  appears  that  increases  were  least  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
competition  was  the  strongest  and  on  implements  in  the  sale  of  which 
competition  between  manufacturers  was  the  keenest.  It  is  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  said  of  freight  charges  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  was  less  on 
implements  upon  which  the  freight  charges  wei-e  relatively  high, 
that  is,  upon  implements  whose  weight  was  large  in  proportion  to 
their  value. 

In  the  discussion  below  of  the  increase  in  the  delivered  cost  to  the 
dealer  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  implements,  there  is  first  given  the 
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increases  in  percentages  for  all  sizes  of  the  implement,  and  then  the 
increase  in  dollars  for  the  most-used  size  of  the  implement,  together 
witli  the  delivered  costs  of  these  particular  sizes  in  1916  and  1918. 

Farm  wagorvs, — Wagons  are  made  largely  of' wood,  and  for  this 
reason  the  cost  of  producing  wagons  increased  less  during  the  period 
considered  than  the  cost  of  producing  many  other  implements.  The 
production  of  wagons  does  not  require  complicated  or  expensive  ma- 
chinery. Although  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  production  in  large  factories,  wagons  are  still  produced  by 
small  plants  located  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Far 
West  and  a  part  of  the  lower  South.  Except  as  limited  by  manu- 
facturers' associations,  competition  in  the  sale  of  wagons  is  still  keen. 
Freight  made  up  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  dealers'  cost  of  wagons 
than  of  several  other  implements,  partly  because  many  wagons  are 
manufactured  close  to  the  point  where  they  are  sold  to  the  farmers. 

The  average  cost  of  wagons  to  dealers  increased  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  74. — Ax^erage  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  all  sizes  of  wagons  to 

dealers  in  speciftcd  gronpH  of  i^tateSf  19 IS  over  1916. 


Stato  group. 


Increase 
In  per- 
eents^. 


State  group. 


East  North  Control. 

West  Central 

Norlhem  Prairie . . . 
West  South  Central 
Rocky  Mountain. . . 


£2.0 
55.2 
54.0 
43.7 
43.5 


Paciflc  Coast.... 
Middle  Atlantic. 
New  England... 
Upper  Southern. 
Lower  Southern. 


Increase 
in  per- 
centage. 


43.8 
44.8 
41.5 
50.1 
53.0 


The  average  increase  in  i>ercentages  was  largest  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  States  and  West  Central  States,  where  the  dealers  handled 
the  wagons  of  the  large  middle  western  wagon  manufacturers. 

Local  manufacturers  are  important  in  the  upper  South,  and  ap- 
parently competition  there  was  very  keen  early  in  1916.  Between 
the  spring  of  1916  and  the  spring  of  1918  the  strength  of  competition 
was  apparently  greatly  reduced  by  the  activities  of  the  manufac- 
turers' associations.  This  apparently  accounts  for  the  relatively  large 
increases  in  these  States. 

The  smaller  percentages  of  increase  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  States  apparently  were  due  to  high  costs  upon  which 
the  percentages  were  calculated,  as  the  actual  increases  in  these  sec- 
tions were  larger  than  in  any  other  sections.  Most  dealers  in  these 
sections  reported  handling  wagons  made  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver. 

The  table  following  shows  the  average  costs  to  dealers  of  the  most- 
used  sizes  of  wagons  in  1916  and  1918  and  the  increase  in  dollars. 
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Tablb  75. — 


Average  costs  of  the  most-used  sizes  of  farm  wagons  to  dealers  in 
specified  groups  of  States,  19 i 6  ani  1918. 

3MNCH  SKEIN. 


State  groap. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

$61.05 
75.19 
66.73 
80.91 
92.21 
92.53 
61.37 
75.54 

193. 82 
114. 98 
103.3.1 
117.28 
134.06 
134.46 
S9.30 
10(i.64 

1.32.77 

West  Central 

39.79 

Northern  Prairie 

30. 62 

West.  South  Central 

36.37 

Rocky  Mountain 

41.8.5 

Pacific  Coast 

41.93 

Middle  Atlantic 

27.93 

Upper  Southern 

31.10 

2!-INCH  BKEIN. 

West  South  Centra] , 

69. 10 
00.03 
57.65 

y^.87 
92.20 
8S.36 

29.77 

Lower  Southern 

32.17 

Upper  Southern .* 

30.71 

Competition  is  apparently  not  as  keen  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  and  the  West  Central  States  as  it  is  farther  east.  Most  of 
the  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  report  handling  wagons 
made  by  five  of  the  full-line  implement  companies  and  three  of  the 
lar^e  specialty  wapron  manufacturers.  The  low  average  cost  of 
wagons  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  dealers  reported  farm  trucks  as  farm  wagons.  In  the  West 
South  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  local  manufacturers  were 
very  important  and  their  competition  seems  to  hav€  kept  the  prices 
down  somewhat. 

Manure  spreaders. —  A  large  quantity  of  wood  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spreaders.  The  manufacturers  reported  that  the  cost  of 
producing  and  selling  spreaders  increased  from  19  to  75  i^er  cent 
from  1916  to  1918.  Many  companies  are  engaged  in  their  produc- 
tion, and  competition  in  their  sale  was  apparently  strong  in  both 
1916  and  1918.  They  have  a  low  cost  in  proportion  io  weight,  and 
so  freight  is  a  relatively  important  element  of  cost.  These  facts 
explain  why  spreaders  showed  relatively  small  advances  in  cost  as 
compared  with  other  implements. 

The  increases  in  the  percentage  of  the  costs  of  manure  spreadei'S 
in  1918  over  1916  were  as  follows: 

Table  76. — Average  percentages  of  itirrease  in  the  costs  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 
manure  spreaders  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916. 


state  group. 

Percent- 
age of 
Increase. 

State  group. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

East  North  Central 

55.2 
59.2 
59.0 
52.9 

Padflc  Coast 

42.0 

West  Central 

Upper  Southern 

50.8 

Northern  Prairie 

Lower  Southern 

50.7 

West  South  Central 

Rocty  Mountain 

60.0 

Total  I'nited  State:: 

56.4 
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The  increase  was  less  in  the  East  North  Central  States  than  in  the 
Northern  Prairie  and  West  Central  States.  Competition  with  small 
companies,  who  w^ere  important  in  this  section,  apparently  was  the 
cause  of  this.  West  of  the  Misssissippi  River  the  percentage  of  ad- 
vance in  cost  of  spreaders  decreased  as  the  distance  increased.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  freight  charges,  and  the  percentages  of  increase 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  previously  given  of  the 
effect  of  freight  on  the  increases  in  cost  of  implements  to  dealers. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River  advances  seem  to  have  been  aflfected 
by  competition  with  small  eastern  manufacturers.  In  the  East  North 
Central,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Upper  Southern  States  increases  in 
costs  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  checked  by  this  competition. 

In  the  New  England  States,  however,  the  average  cost  to  the  deal- 
ers of  spreaders  made  by  an  important  local  manufacturer  increased 
64  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918.  This  company's  prices  raised  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  increase  in  the  New  England  States  above  the  in- 
creases in  other  eastern  sections. 

The  average  costs  to  dealers  of  70-bushel  manure  spreaders  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  77. — Average  coats  of  70-hushel  m<inurc  spreadern  to  dcalmt  in  specified 

grovps  of  States,  19 J 6  and  /.9/<S. 


State  group. 

191G 

1918 

> 

IncrpAHe. 

East  North  Central 

" 

1100. 58 
KM.  21 
1()5. 35 
i:i0.09 

1159. 89 
107.02 
109.27 
192.70 

$59.31 

West  Central 

f.2. 81 

Northern  Prairie 

(i3.92 

Rocky  Mountain » ^ . . . 

62.07 

Many  dealers  failed  to  state  the  capacity  of  the  spreaders  which 
they  handled.  For  this  reason  averages  for  several  State  groups  had 
to  be  computed  without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  spreaders. 

Table  78. — Average  coats  of  all  sizes  of  manure  spreaders  to  dealers  in  specified 

groups  of  i<tatcs,  1916  and  1918, 


state  group. 

Miscellaneous  sizes. 

1916               1918 

1 

Increase. 

West  South  Central 

SI  14.22 
136.  58 
103.39 
101. 11 
103.47 
109.85 

1173. 35 
197.11 
159.48 
160.89 
155.92 
165.22 

ZS9. 13 

Pacific  Coast 

(if»  r3 

Middle  Atlantic 

M.  00 

New  Knffiand  ....TT...r.w.-.-.-.T,..,.w.rT 

£9.78 

UpDcr  Southern 

52.45 

Lower  Southern 

53.37 

Seeding  machinery, — Grain  drills,  corn  planters,  and  cotton  plant- 
ers were  the  seeding  machines  covered  by  this  investigation. 
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Planters, — ^The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  dealer's  costs 
of  com  and  cotton  planters  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  from  1916  to  1918  were  as  follows: 

Tablk  79. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  of  aU  sizes  of  com  and 
cotton  planters  to  dealers  in  specified  groups  of  StatcSy  1918  over  1916. 


State  group. 


East  North  Central. 

WestCentnl 

Northern  Prairie... 
West  South  Central 
Rocky  Mountain. . . 
Padflo  Const 


Com 

planters. 


Per  cent. 
68.8 
69.4 
66.7 
62.9 
58.  K 
48.3 


C^rtton 
planters. 


State  group. 


Percent. 
62.0 


58.6 
51.8 
45.8 


Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

Average  Ignited  States 


Com 
planters. 


Per  cent. 
67.3 
50.2 
63.8 
47.6 


67.0 


Cotton 
planters. 


Percent. 


C7.1 

47.8 


56.1 


There  are  several  styles  of  planters  in  use.  There  are  two-row 
drills,  listers,  and  checkrow  planters  made  largely  of  steel  and  pro- 
duced principally  by  the  larger  manufacturers.  Then  there  are  one- 
row  drills  which  may  be  made  principally  of  either  steel  or  wood 
and  which  are  manufactured  in  large  numbers  by  both  large  and 
small  companies. 

For  the  entire  United  States  the  dealers'  costs  of  one-row  com 
drills  increased  58.3  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918,  while  two-row 
checkrow  planters,  which  are  the  most  popular  style  of  planters 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  increased  69.4  per  cent  and  the  two- 
row  listers  increased  68.3  per  cent. 

The  style  of  planter  predominating  in  a  section,  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  competition,  and  the  importance  of  freight,  determine 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  any  group  of  States.  In  the  West 
South  Central  States  many  farmers  use  two-row  steel  cotton  plant- 
ers. More  than  half  of  the  dealers  in  this  section  reported  handling 
cotton  planters  made  by  the  large  Illinois  manufacturers;  and  less 
than  one-third  reported  handling  planters  made  by  southern  manu- 
facturers. On  the  ether  hand,  one-row  cotton  drills  of  simple  con- 
struction predominate  in  the  lower  South.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  planters  reported  from  this  section  were  made  by  small 
manufacturers  whose  planters  increased  less  than  40  per  cent  in  cost 
to  the  dealers  from  1916  to  1918.  Only  one-eighth  of  the  dealers  in 
this  section  reported  handling  cotton  planters  made  by  large  Illinois 
manufacturers.  The  large  manufacturers  had  not  only  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  this  territory,  but  their  implements  had  to  compete 
with  the  small,  cheap  drills  made  by  local  companies.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  type  of  implements  used  in  these  sections  and  the  amount 
of  competition  in  supplying  them  explain  why  the  cost  of  cotton 
planters  increased  58.6  per  cent  to  the  dealers  in  the  West  South 
Central  States  and  only  47.8  per  cent  in  the  lower  Southern  States. 
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Relatively  few  cotton  planters  are  used  in  the  iipj^er  Southern 
States.  Approximately  oue-tliird  of  these  planters  sre  made  by  large 
Illinois  and  Indiana  manufacturers,  whose  prices  increased  much 
more  than  those  of  the  small  southern  manufacturers. 

In  the  West  corn  planters  show  smaller  percentages  of  increase  in 
cost  to  the  dealers  as  the  distance  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in- 
creases. Freight  charges  were  apparently  the  chief  cause  of  this. 
Competition  is  apparently  strong  in  the  East  North  Central  States 
and  somewhat  checked  advances  in  that  section.  The  practice  of 
nianufa<5turers  in  paying  the  freiglit,  as  previously  explained,  tended 
to  increase  the  cost  to  the  dealers  more  in  the  East  than  in  the  West, 
where  the  dealers  pay  the  freigM.  On  tlie  other  hand,  many  one- 
row  planters  ai*e  used  in  the  East.  The  percentages  of  increase  in 
the  dealers'  costs  of  com  planters  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  upper 
Southern,  and  Xew  England  States  are  the  result  of  these  opi>osing 
factors.  Wliat  has  been  said  of  tlie  cotton  planters  in  the  lower 
South  applies  equally  to  corn  planters.  The  average  pei'centages  of 
increase  in  the  ilealers'  costs  of  corn  and  cotton  planters  were  almost 
identical  in  that  section. 

The  average  cost  of  different  sizes  of  corn  planters  and  all  sizes 
of  cotton  planters  are  shown  in  tlie  following  table : 


Table  80. — Aiv?rerf/e  cost^  of  com  rtnd  cotton  plnntcru  to  ilvatcrs  in  ttpecificd 

froups  of  i^tatts  in  191€  ti»id  1918. 

CHECKROW  CORN  PLANTER. 


Rtwt  Nortti  ContTftl. 

Wcst^'cntral 

Northoni  I'rairie... 
Roc4vy  Motmtain. . . 
Vpper  Smith 


West  Soufh  Central, 
I'pper  Soutbenu.. . 

Lower  Southern 

l^ew  F.nglftnd 


Wi??t  Ro«ith  Centrail . 

X'pper  Routhcrn 

Lower  Boothera 


State  group. 


1910 

191 S 

t85. 4R 

160.61 

3ti,2l 

61. 57 

37.64 

62.92 

89.51 

63.  ns 

30.75 

62.24 

Inrrcose, 


$25. 13 
25.36 
25.28 
24.17 
-25.49 


ONE^OW  COHN  DJULL. 


$9.77 

$15.96 

16. 07 

i().-a9 

10.  5S 

15. 43 

lfi.43 

34.19 

$6.19 
«.32 
4.S5 
7.7fi 


COTTON  PLANTER— ALL  TYPES. 


tM.22 

10.42 
7.85 

332.07 

17.42 
11.  CO 

$11.85 
7.00 
3,75 

GTmm,  irills. — Information  w«s  gathered  on  two  trpes  of  grain 
drills — disk  ami  Ivoe.  The  hoe  drill,  howevei-,  is  of  relatively  little 
importance  exce^^t  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Only  05^  dealers 
reported  handling:  hoe  drills,  while  3,508  reported  handling  disk 
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drills.  The  discussion  of  iiici*eases  in  oost  will  be  limited  to  disk 
drills. 

The  large  manufacturers  of  drills  reported  increases  in  manufac- 
turing and  selling  expenses  of  50  to  79  per  cent  from  1916  to.  1918. 

The  great  majority  of  drills  are  manufactured  by  a  few  com- 
panies, in  fact  over  75  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  handling  drills 
of  two  large  c(»npanies. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  to  dealers  of  all 
sizes  of  disk  grain  drills  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  81. — Average  pereentages  of  irierease  in  eoftta  io  (Jealer^  of  all  sizes  of  disl- 
grain  drills  i$i  sffecificd  groups  of  States,  1918  orer  i91€. 


State  group. 


East  North  Central 

.West  Centra] 

Nwlhem  Pndrie... 
West  South  CentzBl 
RockT  Mountain . . . 
PadfteCoBst 


Perowit- 

Qf^eof 

increase. 


State  group. 


Pefcent- 

rgo  of 


I 


63.5 
60.2 
f.2.  7 
54.4 
54.8 
49.7 


ifiddle  Atlantic 

Ketr  Engkuid 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Saatbem 

Total  United  States 


C3.2 
69.6 
fi4.3 
56.4 


60.9 


From  the  above  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  dealers'  costs  was  more  in  the  East  North  Central  States  than  in 
the  West  Central  States.  This  is  what  would  normally  be  expected, 
as  most  of  the  factories  are  located  in  this  group  of  States  and  freight 
is  relatively  unimportant.  Apparently  the  competitive  situation  was 
siKh  that  the  manufacturers  of  drills  could  advance  their  prices  as 
much  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  This  the  manufacturers  were  unable 
to  do  on  several  other  implements. 

Table  62. — Average  costs  of  4isk  grain  drills  {12  disks)  to  dealers  in  speeified 

groups  of  States,  1916  and  1918, 


state  group. 

191f. 

1918 

Increiisp. 

E«ttNrvthn«ntrftI-                     ,., 

«o7.22 
74.57 
«1.40 
SO.  59 
77.86 
81.03 

SI 10. 56 
118.10 
101.36 
123.89 
121.91 
117.84 

$43.3) 

West  Central 

43.53 

Northern  Proiiie 

39.96 

West  Soirth  Central 

43.30 

Rocky  Mountain 

44.05 

Padflc  Coast 

8G.81 

The  low  cost  of  drills  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  is  note- 
worthy. This  section  is  an  inviting  field  for  the  seller  of  drills,  and 
the  low  costs  seem  to  have  been  due  to  competition  and  to  the  fact 
that  drills  are  ordinarilv  sold  in  this  section  with  fewer  attachments 
than  are  used  in  several  other  sections. 

Harvestitiff  and  haying  machinery, — ^There  is  much  less  compe- 
tition in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  harvesting  and  haying  ma- 
chinery than  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tillage  machinery. 
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There  are  only  a  tew  manufacturers  of  harvesting  and  haying  ma- 
chinery, and  one  of  these  has  such  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing certain  implements  that  it  is  difficult  for  others  to  compete 
with  it  successfully. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  occupies  a  dominating  position  in 
the  manufacture  of  grain  binder's,  com  binders,  mowing  machines, 
and  dump  hay  rakes.  From  69  to  75  per  cent  of  the  dealers  who 
reported  handling  these  implements  handled  those  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.;  13  to  20  per  cent  reported  handling  im- 
plements made  by  another  company ;  and  10  to  18  per  cent  reported 
handling  implements  made  by  other  manufacturers. 

There  were  more  manufacturers  of  mowers  and  rakes  than  of 
binders,  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  did  not  have  as  great 
an  advantage  over  the  smaller  companies  in  the  cost  of  producing 
mowers  and  rakes  as  it  did  in  the  cost  of  producing  binders. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  obtained  the  business  o£  almost 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  dealers  handling  mowers  and  dump  hay 
rakes  as  it  did  of  the  dealers  handling  binders,  but  the  remaining 
business  in  mowers  and  dump  hay  rakes  was  divided  among  a  larger 
number  of  manufacturers  tiian  was  the  remaining  business  in  binders. 

Binders, — ^A  few  companies  produce  all  the  binders  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  apparently  less  competition  in  their  sale 
than  in  the  sale  of  most  of  the  other  implements  covered  by  this 
investigation.  Binders  are  made  largely  of  steel  and  iron,  but  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  labor  is  required  in  their  manufacture.  The 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  increased  less  than  the  cost  of  steel  may 
explain  in  part  why  the  manufacturers'  prices  of  binders  increased 
less  than  the  price  of  steel  implements  which  required  relatively  less 
labor.  The  manufacture  of  binders  is  conducted  chiefly  in  northern 
Illinois  and  in  New  York.  Binders  are  often  shipped  a  considerable 
distance  to  dealers.  Freight  was  a  relatively  important  part  of  the 
dealers'  costs,  and  the  fact  that  freight  did  not  increase  as  much  as 
manufacturing  costs  partly  explains  why  the  average  cost  of  binders 
to  the  dealers  did  not  increase  as  much  as  the  average  cost  of  some 
other  implements. 

The  two  largest  manufacturers  of  binders  reported  that  from  1916 
to  1918  the  increases  in  the  manufacturing  costs  and  selling  expenses 
were  71  per  cent  on  grain  binders  and  70  to  72  per  cent,  respectively, 
on  corn  binders.  Other  manufacturers  reported  increases  in  the  cost 
of  production  varying  from  22  per  cent  to  87  per  cent,  but  these 
manufacturers  were  relatively  unimportant  in  the  sale  of  binders  in 
the  United  States.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  handling 
grain  binders  made  by  either  the  International  Harvester  Co.  or  by 
Deere  &  Co.    Apparently  the  small  manufacturers  exerted  little  in- 
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fluence  on  prices,  but  merely  attempted  to  meet  the  prices  of  the 
large  companies. 

m 

Table  83. — Avera-ge  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 
binders  in  specified  groups  of  States,  JOIH  over  li)J(i. 


State  group. 

Grain 
binders. 

Com 
binders. 

East  North  Central 

Percent. 
64.7 
61.8 
58.2 
50.4 
50.6 
49.6 
72.7 
68.7 
64.6 
64.8 

Percent, 
64.0 

West  Central 

61.9 

Northern  Prairie 

61.6 

West  8o«ith  Centra] 

57.2 

^ocky  Monntri^in ^ 

62.6 

PadfTc  Coast 

46.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

70.6 

New  Eneland 

66.4 

Upper  Southern 

64.1 

Lower  Southern 

57.7 

A  veraee.  United  States . . . 

62.2 

62.5 

West  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  the  percentages  of  increase  were 
less  as  the  distance  west  of  this  river  increased.  The  percentages 
of  increase  in  the  eastern  State  groups  were  more  than  in  the  western 
groups. 

Table  84. — Average  costs,  to  dealers,  in  specified  groups  of  States,  of  6-foot 

grain  binders  and  com  binders,  J9J6  and  i.9/8. 


6-foot  grain  binders. 

Com  binders. 

state  group. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Inorenfle. 

East  North  CentraL 

$107.64 
113.50 
107.58 
12().28 
124.02 
137. 47 
100.88 
107. 19 
108.96 
114.35 

$178-  79 
1S5.  (V8 
172.93 
202.59 
200.06 
207.04 
183. CG 
185.02 
178.  40 
191.  G8 

• 

$71.15 
72.  IK 
65.35 
76.31 
76.04 
69.57 
76.78 
77.83 
69. 44 
77.33 

$107. 52 
114.  H4 
114.30 
126.42 
121.51 
144.21 
102.  69 
104.  S4 
108. 16 
117. 13 

$170.25 
185.91 
184.88 
198.83 
197.94 
211.26 
175. 15 
173. 67 
177. 10 
187.  m 

$6A.73 

West  Central 

71.07 

Northern  Prairie 

70.52 

West  South  Central 

72.41 

Roplry  Mountain 

76.43 

Paciffc  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

67.05 
72.46 

New  Eneland 

68.83 

Upper  South 

68.94 

Lower  South... 

70.55 

The  average  cost  of  grain  binders  was  low  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States.  Binders  made  by  a  State  prison  are  extensively  sold  in  this 
section  at  prices  considerably  below  those  charged  by  the  private  man- 
ufacturers. This  section  embraces  a  large  part  of  the  small-grain  belt, 
and  there  was  a  large  demand  for  harvesting  machinery,  not  only 
to  replace  worn-out  implements  but  for  use  on  land  cultivated  for 
the  first  time.  The  market  was  inviting  and  competition  was  proba- 
bly more  active  than  in  some  of  the  other  State  groups.  This  com- 
petition, together  with  the  low-priced  prison-made  binders  sold  in 
these  States,  evidently  accounts  for  the  relatively  low  average  costs 
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of  binders  to  dealers  in  this  section.  In  1918  the  dealers  in  this 
section  paid  less  for  6-foot  grain  binders  than  the  dealers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  Their  actual  average  costs  were  not  lower 
on  all  sizes  of  grain  binders  than  the  costs  of  dealers  in  some  of  the 
States  farther  east,  but  when  the  distance  from  the  factories  is  con- 
sidered it  is  evident  that  the  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States 
obtained  their  grain  binders  relatively  cheaper  than  the  dealers  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Corn  binders  were  relatively  unimportant  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  and  were  no  cheaper  there  than  in  the  adjoining  sections. 

Both  grain  and  corn  binders  appear  to  have  been  relatively  higher 
in  the  West  South  Central  States  thau  would  have  been  caused  by 
transportation  charges  alone. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States  the  dealers'  aver- 
age costs  in  1916  were  lower  than  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 
This  was  apparently  due  to  competition  with  eastern  manufactiurers, 
although  most  of  the  dealers  in  these  sections  reported  handling 
binders  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  Both  the  eastern 
manufacturers  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  increased  their 
eastern  prices  greatly  during  the  war  period.  The  binders  made  by 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  advanced  70  per  cent  in  cost  to 
dealers  located  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  62  per  cent  to  dealers  in  Iowa.  The  result 
of  these  large  increases  was  to  make  the  eastern  dealers  pay  approxi- 
mately as  much  for  their  binders  in  1918  as  was  paid  by  the  dealers 
located  in  the  East  North  Central  States.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  the  eastern  dealers  lost  the  advantage  which  they  had 
pi'eviously  enjoyed  in  the  cost  of  binders. 

Mowers. — There  are  more  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  mowers  than  of  binders.  Mowers  are  made  largely  of 
steel,  but  are  of  much  simpler  construction  than  binders.  The  average 
cost  of  manufacturing  mowers  was  less  per  pound  than  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  plows,  planters,  grain  drills,  cultivators,  or  binders. 
Of  6,074  dealers  who  reported  handling  mowers  70  per  cent  reported 
handling  mowers  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  23.5  per 
cent  reported  handling  mowers  made  by  other  large  companies,  5 
per  cent  reported  handling  mowers  made  by  various  small  manufac- 
turers, and  1.5  per  cent  reported  handling  prison-made  machines. 
The  cost  to  the  dealers  of  mowers  made  by  the  large  companies  in- 
creased more  during  the  war  period  than  the  cost  of  mowers  made  by 
the  small  companies,  and  the  cost  of  prison-made  implements  in- 
creased less  than  the  cost  of  implements  made  by  the  private  com- 
panies. 
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The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  dealers  of  mowers  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

TiLBLE  85. — Average  perceniaffcs  of  in<rea8e  in  costSy  to  dealers j  of  all  sizes  of 
motcers  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  J9J6. 


Skate  group. 

Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease. 

1 
i 
1 

State  group. 

Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease. 

East  North  CentraL 

66.5 
63.6 
62.1 
57.2 
57.7 

i           51.7 

1 

Middle  Atlantic 

72.5 

West  Central-.' 

NeM' Kngland..... 

74.5 

Northern  Prairie 

U  ppcr  Southern 

(i3.5 

West  South  Central 

Lower  Southern. 

67.3 

Koekv  Monntain. ... 

i            Total  United  Statcj 

Pacino  Coast 

KJ.2 

1 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  wei-e  less  as  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  production  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  increased,  with  the  exception  of  the  costs  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic and  New  England  States.  The  large  increases  in  these  sections 
have  been  discussed  under  binders  and  need  not  be  further  discussed 
here. 

Table  86. — Average  costs,  to  dealers,  of  5- foot  moicers  in  specified  groups  of 

States,  WIG  and  J9J8. 


state  group. 


East  North  Central. 

West  Central 

N  orthern  Prairie. . . . 
West  South  Central 
Rocky  Mountain. . . 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  South 

Lower  South 


1916 

1918 

$39. 19 

J65.57 

41.60 

68.18 

40.98 

66.71 

45.  SI 

72.47 

48.05 

75.80 

52.85 

79.80 

.    as.  11 

66.18 

38. 76 

67.23 

39.99 

07. 02 

45.76 

7L64 

1 

IncTeas?. 


$20.38 
2(5.58 
25.73 
26.66 
27.75 
26.95 
28.07 
2S.48 
27.03 
25.88 


In  1916  the  costs  to  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie,  Upper  South- 
em,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  New  England  States  were  lower  than  in 
the  East  North  Central  States.  In  1918  the  costs  in  these  sections 
had  increased  until  they  were  above  the  average  costs  in  the  East 
North  Central  States,  but  the  costs  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States 
still  appeared  to  be  relatively  low,  when  the  distance  from  the  fac- 
tories was  considered.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  prison-made 
mowers  sold  in  this  section. 

Hay  rakes. — Reports  were  received  on  two  types  of  hay  rakes — 
dump  and  side-delivery.  Dump  rakes  are  sold  by  more  dealers  than 
are  side-delivery  rakes.  Reports  were  received  from  4,927  dealers 
handling  dump  rakes  and  from  only  1,861  handling  side-delivery 
rakes.  Side-delivery  rakes  are  relatively  most  important  in  the  East 
North  Central  States,  but  are  important  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
except  New  England  and  the  South. 
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The  increases  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  these  two  types  of  implements 
between  1916  and  1918  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 


Tabijc  87. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 
hay  rakes  in  specified  groups  of  States,  WIS  over  1016. 


State  group. 


Sid». 

delivery 

lakes. 


East  North  Central. 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central. 
Rocky  Mountain — 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 


Average,  Un!t«d  States. 


1  Few  .side-delivery  rakes  reported. 


» No  side-delivery  rakes  reported. 


The  increase  in  the  manufacturing  and  selling:  expenses  reported 
by  the  manufacturers  to  the  Commission  varied  from  55  to  100  per 
cent  on  dump  hayrakes  and  from  47  to  83  per  cent  on  side-delivery 
rakes.  The  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealeiV  costs  of 
dump  hayrakes  was  more  than  the  average  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  manufacturers'  costs  of  production.  Due  to  freight  charges, 
the  dealers'  costs  generally  increased  by  a  smaller  percentage  than 
the  manufacturers'  costs.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  in  the  com- 
petitive conditions.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  dominates  the 
market  in  the  sale  of  dump  hayrakes,  and  its  prices  are  apparently 
followed  by  the  other  producers.  Over  69  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
who  reported  handling  dump  hayrakes  handled  rakes  made  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  This  company  reported  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  10- foot  rakes  of  81.2  per  cent  and 
an  increase  in  selling  price  of  93.8  per  cent. 

The  average  increase  in  the  cost,  to  the  dealers,  of  10-foot  dump 
hayrakes  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  was  81.9  per  cent. 
The  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  10-foot  dump  hayrakes  to 
the  dealers  was  81  per  cent,  only  slightly  below  the  average  in- 
crease in  cost,  to  the  dealers,  of  the  rakes  made  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  This  indicates  that  the  other  companies  followed 
closely  the  prices  to  the  dealers  made  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  occupies  a  much  less  important 
position  in  the  sale  of  side-delivery  rakes.     Less  than  half  of  the 
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dealers  who  reported  handlin*]^  this  style  of  rake  reported  handling 
side-delivery  rakes  made  by  this  company.  Competition  in  their 
sale  was  evidently  much  keener  than  in  the  sale  of  dump  rakes.  The 
two  largest  companies  reported  increases  in  the  cost  of  producing 
and  selling  side-delivery  rakes  of  54  and  79  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  was  66.8  per  cent.  The  International 
Harvester  Co.  reported  an  increase  in  cost  of  78.9  per  cent  and  an 
increase  in  price  of  only  69.9  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  this 
company  was  unable  to  control  prices,  but  had  to  consider  the  prices 
named  or  that  might  be  named  by  its  competitors.  Even  though 
its  prices  were  held  down  by  competition,  this  company's  costs  were 
low  enough  to  enable  it  to  report  handsome  profits  on  this  style  of 
rake  in  all  years  covered  by  this  investigation. 

The  average  costs,  to  dealers,  of  10-foot  dump  hayrakes  and  of 
side-delivery  hayrakes  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  88. — Average  cmta  of  dump  an/1  side-delivery  hayrakes,  to  dealers,  in 

specified  groups  of  i<tates,  1010  and  IV IS. 


state  fToup. 


East  North  Central. 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central . 
Rocky  Mountain... < 

PacificCoast 

Middle  Atlantic 

Upper  South 


19  foot  dump  hay  rake. 


1916 


120.11 
21.95 
21. 59 
24,71 
28.11 
81.34 
19.73 


1918 


$37.82 
89.95 
89.28 
43.40 
48.15 
50.24 
87.48 


Increase. 


$17.71 
18.00 
17.69 
18.09 
20.01 
18.90 
17.75 


Side-delivery  hay  rake. 


1910 


$49.49 
50.59 
60 


I  i 


59.31 
70.54 
50.54 
50.44 


1918 


$78.25 
78.61 
80.13 


88.16 
88.03 
79.86 
79.56 


Increase. 


$28.76 
28.02 
29.30 


28.85 
17.49 
29  32 
2)12 


liny  loaders. — ITay  loaders  were  relatively  most  important  in  the 
East  North  Central  States,  although  large  numbers  were  reported 
from  the  West  Central  and  Northern  Prairie  States. 

Of  the  dealers  handling  loaders,  39  per  cent  reported  handling 
loaders  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  another  com- 
pany had  nearly  as  large  a  proportion.  The  average  increases  in 
the  dealers'  costs  of  hay  loaders  were  61.5  per  cent  on  the  6-foot 
size,  70  per  cent  on  the  8-foot  size,  and  66.2  per  cent  on  all  sizes. 
The  manufacturers  reported  increases  varying  from  20  to  83  per  cent 
in  the  manufacturing  and  selling  cost  of  8-foot  loaders.  The  two 
largest  producers  reported  an  increase  in  cost  of  60.5  and  72.5  per 
cent  and  an  increase  in  sale  price  of  78.6  per  cent  and  62.8  per  cent. 
The  average  increases  in  the  dealers'  costs  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  were  71.4  per  cent  on  the  8-foot  loaders,  61.3  per  cent  on  the 
6-foot  loaders,  and  66.3  per  cent  on  all  loaders.    The  average  in- 
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crease  of  hay  loaders  in  this  section  was  larger  than  in  any  oUier 
section,  except  the  Northern  Prairie  States,  where  the  advance 
was  63.7  per  cent  on  6-foot  loaders,  and  70.5  per  cent  on  8-foot 
loaders.  The  reason  for  the  large  advances  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  average  increase  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  was  62.9  per  cent,  which  was  less  than  the  average 
advance  in  the  East  North  Central  States;  whereas  the  opposite 
was  true  on  many  implements.  The  reason  was  that  the  6-foot 
loaders  were  the  most  used  in  this  section  and  this  size  increased 
less  than  the  8-foot  size.  The  percentage  of  increase  on  6-foot 
loaders,  however,  was  more  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  than  in  the  East 
North  Central  States. 


TABT.E  80. — Average  costs  to  dealers  of  S-foot  hay  loaders  in  specified  groups  of 

States,  1916  and  1918, 


State  group. 

1916 

191S 

Increiusc. 

East  North  Central 

$54.54 
58.45 
63.78 

893. 89 

99.64 

100.33 

$39. 35 

Northern  Prairie 

41.19 

Mlddlo  A tlantif^         , .          

36.55 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  8-foot  hay  loaders  increased 
on  the  average  $1,84  more  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  than  in  the 
East  North  Central  States,  and  $2.80  less  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  than  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 

Tillage  implements. — Plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  are  included 
under  the  head  of  tillage  implements.  The  increases  in  the  dealers' 
costs  of  tillage  implements  were  more  than  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  any  other  implement  included  in  this  discussion,  except  dump  hay- 
rakes.  Tillage  implements  are  made  to  a  large  extent  of  steel  and 
are  of  relatively  simple  construction.  Small  companies  are  of  greater 
relative  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  tillage  implements  than 
in  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  and  haying  machinery  or  of  grain 
drills. 

Plows. — ^The  manufacture  of  plows  is  not  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  companies  and  competition  in  their  sale  has  been  appar- 
ently keen,  especially  in  the  sale  of  walking  plows.  Walking  plows 
are  often  manufactured  by  small  companies  located  in  the  agri- 
cultural sections.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
I)ortions  of  the  country.  Sulky  plows  are  heavier  and  more  compli- 
cated, and  fewer  companies  are  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

The  average  manufacturing  cost  per  pound  was  higher  on  walking 
plows  than  on  any  other  implement  upon  which  the  manufacturers 
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submitted  costs  to  the  Coimnission.  The  manufacturing  cost  per 
pound  was  considerably  less  on  sulky  plows  than  on  walking  plows. 

The  manufacturers  reported  increases  of  33  to  90  per  cent  in  the 
manufacturing  and  sailing  costs  and  66  to  98  per  cent  in  the  selling 
prices  of  walking  plows.  On  sulky  plows  they  reported  increases  in 
costs  of  43  to  102  per  cent ;  and  in  selling  prices  of  75  to  108  per  cent. 

The  average  percentages  of  increases  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  all 
sizes  of  walking  and  sulky  plows  from  1916  to  1918  are  shown  in  the 
table  below : 

Table  90. — Areraffe  pereeniaf^s  of  increase  in  the  costs  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 

plows,  in  spi'cified  gronps  of  S^tatcs,  1018  over  1016, 


State  group. 


Walking      Bulky 
plows.    '    plows. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

71.7 

82.8 

73.9 

SO.  9 

74.8 

78. 0 

65.4 

68w4 

69.0 

69.4 

60.1 

61.2 

79.8 

91.7 

69.1 

78.8 

67.9 

78.7 

64.1 

65.1 

East  North  Central 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast i 

Middle  Atlantic ' 

New  England 

Upper  Boathem i 

Lower  Southern j 

Average,  United  States 71.7  79.3 

In  the  South  the  cc^st  of  plows  bought  from  the  large  Middle 
Western  manufacturers  increased  more  than  the  cost  of  plows  made 
by  smaller  companies.  Tlie  smaller  companies,  however,  were  im- 
portant and  the  cost  of  their  implements  held  down  the  average 
increase.  Competitive  conditions,  also,  apparently  somewhat  checked 
the  increase  in  the  costs  to  the  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central 
States.  Competition  with  local  manufacturers,  however,  failed  to 
prevent  large  increases  in  the  average  costs  to  the  dealers  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  percentages  of  increase  in  this  section 
were  larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  the 
dealers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  purchased  their  plows  from 
two  large  Middle  Western  manufacturers  and  from  small  local  com- 
panies. The  implements  bought  from  the  Middle  Western  companies 
increased  much  more  than  those  bought  from  the  local  companies 
and  caused  the  large  percentage  of  increase  in  this  section. 

In  the  other  State  groups  the  arerage  increases  appear  to  have 
borne  the  normal  relation  to  each  other  with  the  exception  of  the 
Northern  Prairie  States,  where  the  percentage  of  increase  on  walking 
plows  and  the  actual  amount  of  increases  on  sulky  plows  were  above 
those  in  adjoining  States. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  costs  to  dealei-s  of  specified 
sizes  of  plows: 

Tabtjs  91. — Average  costs  to  dealers  of  specified  sizes  of  walking  and  sulky 

plows  in  specified  groups  of  StateSy  UiUi  and  Jf)lS. 


Fltate  group. 

Walking  plows. 

Sulky  plows. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Incroaso. 

14-inch. 

16-inch. 

East  North  Central 

$12.37 
12.12 
12.48 
12.48 
14.42 
13.92 

121.52 
21.01 
21.71 
22.00 
24.31 
22.78 

$9.15 
8.89 
9.23 
9.52 
9.89 

a86 

$35.74 
36.19 
38.47 
37.00 
49.38 
43.59 

$64.47 
65.32 
68.75 
65.79 
75.21 
74.44 

$28.73 

West  Central 

29.13 

Northern  I*rairie 

80.28 

West  South  Central 

2&79 

Ronlry  MoiiTitAin . . 

25.83 

PaciMc  Coast 

80.85 

Smaller  than  12-lnch. 

14-iiich. 

Upper  Southern 

7.58 
6.77 

12.99 
11.60 

5,41 
4.83 

30.43 

56.46 

26.03 

Lower  Southern 

narrows, — Four  styles  of  harrows  were  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion: Spike  tooth,  spring  toothy  single  disk,  and  double  or  tandem 
disk.  The  spike-tooth  harrow  and  the  single-disk  harrow  are  the 
most  widely  used.  Out  of  the  8,500  dealers  reporting,  5,694  reported 
handling  spike-tooth  harrows  and  5,110  reported  handling  single- 
disk  harrows,  while  only  1,708  reported  handling  spring-tooth  har- 
rows, and  1,308  reported  handling  double  or  tandem  disk  harrows. 

Spike  tooth  and  single  and  double  disk  harrows  were  reported 
by  large  numbers  of  dealers  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Reports 
on  spring-tooth  harrows  were  more  localized.  They  were  little  used 
in  the  West  Central,  Northern  Prairie,  West  South  Central,  and 
Lower  Southern  States.  They  were  relatively  important  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  States. 

Harrows  are  made  largely  of  steel  and  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
labor  is  required  in  their  manufacture.  Due  to  the  gre^it  increase  in 
the  price  of  steel  during  the  war,  the  cost  of  producing  harrows  in- 
creased more  than  the  cost  of  many  other  implements. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  all  sizes  of  har- 
rows to  the  dealers,  1918  over  1916,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Tabub  02, — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  all  Mzes  of  harrows 
to  dealers,  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1016, 


state  group. 


East  North  CcntnL. 

West  Central 

Northern  I'rairie 

West  South  Central. 

Rocky  Mountain 

Paeiifo  Coast 

Middle  AtlanUc 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 


Average,  United  States . 


Spike 

Spring 

Disk, 

tooth. 

tooth. 

single. 

1 
Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

81.9 

73.5 

82.5 

90.7 

70.4 

78.1 

72.3 

55.8 

75.0 

79.0 

09.8 

66.3 

75.4 

58.2 

68.3 

64.9 

56.8 

54.9 

93.2 

76.6 

76.8 

01.3 

74.7 

83.5 

81.8 

67.7 

76.7 

71.7 

53.6 

63.6 

81.5 

69.1 

76.8 

Disk, 
double. 


Percent, 
81.9 
73.7 
75.9 
62.4 
63.5 
56.7 
82.3 
86.0 
78.6 
64.7 


74.2 


The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  spike-tooth  harrows 
in  the  Northern  Prairie,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  New  England  States 
were  higher  than  the  percentages  of  increase  on  this  type  of  harrow 
in  the  adjoining  States. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  tandem-disk  harrows  appeared  to  be 
high  in  the  ^fiddle  Atlantic  and  in  the  New  England  States,  but 
this  type  of  implement  was  not  widely  used  in  these  sections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  costs  to  dealers  of  specified  sizes 
of  harrows : 

Table  93. — Average  costs  of  specified  sizes  of  harrows,  to  dealers,  in  specified 

groups  of  States,  1916  and  1918. 


State  group. 

2-section  spike-tooth  harrow. 

12  disk  s 

>ingle-disk  harrow. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

SIO.  27 
10.32 
10.13 
n.54 
12.63 
13.39 
10.16 
10.12 
9.79 
10. 38 

$19.24 
19.51 
18.86 
20.66 
2L88 
22.05 
19.58 
19.81 
17.90 
17.91 

S8.97 
9.19 
8.73 
9.12 
9.25 
8.66 
9.42 
9.69 
8.11 
7.53 

125.19 
24.60 
24.72 

30.98 

(•) 
24.77 

(') 
23.82 

(') 

146.42 
45.09 
44.51 

121.23 

West  central 

20.49 

Northern  Pndrie 

19.79 

West  South  Central 

Rocky  Mountain 

52.84 

21.91 

Pacitfc  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

44.47 

19.70 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

43.90 

20.08 

1  This  size  is  not  typical  in  these  States. 

CvZtivators, — There  ai-e  many  types  of  cultivators.  Of  walking 
cultivators  there  are  two  important  types,  first,  the  one-horse  one- 
row,  drag  cultivator  with  from  5  to  14  shovels  or  teeth,  and,  second, 
the  two-horse,  wheeled  cultivator  with  four  or  six  shovels.  The  cost 
of  the  latter  type  is  approximately  four  times  the  cost  of  the  former. 
The  prevailing  type  of  cultivator  differs  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  A  small  one-horse  cultivator  is  principally  used  in  the 
Southeast,  whereas  a  two-horse  walking  or  riding  cultivator  is  used 
almost  altogether  by  the  middle  western  farmers. 

Tho  small  manufacturers  are  much  more  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  small  one-horse  cultivators  than  they  are  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  the  heavier  iniplenients,  and  apparently  competition  in 
the  sale  of  the  walking  cultivators  is  much  keener  than  in  the  sale 
of  riding  cultivators.  The  average  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs 
of  walking  cultivators  from  1916  to  1918  was  77.1  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  riding  cultivators  was  81.6  per  cent- 
Information  at  hand  does  not  show  whether  this  difference  was  due 
to  competition  or  to  a  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  riding  cultivators. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  walking  and 
riding  cultivators  to  the  dealers  from  1916  to  1918  are  shown  in  the 
table  below: 

Tabt^  94. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs,  to  dealers,  of  all  sizes 
of  cultivators,  in  specified  groups  of  ^7a*c,v,  1018  over  WIG. 


State  group. 


East  North  Contral 

West  Central 

Northern  Pvalrle 

West  South  Central 

Rocky  Mountain 

Paciflc  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

Average,  United  States 


Walking 

Ridini? 

Cultiva- 

Cultiva- 

tors. 

tors. 

Per  ceTit. 

PtT  cent. 

80.0 

84.7 

77.7 

82.3 

79.8 

86.8 

71.5 

73.6 

72.6 

69.3 

61.5 

58.1 

83.9 

82.2 

77.6 

79.4 

82.4 

77.6 

70  9 

09.2 

<  I. 


81.6 


The  increase  in  the  cost  of  cultivators  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  was  higher  than  the  increase  in  the  adjoining  sections. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic,  New  England,  upper  Southern,  and  lower 
Southern  States  the  small  sizes  of  walking  cultivators  are  generally 
used.  From  1916  to  1918  the  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  in  these 
sections  were  large. 

The  average  costs  to  the  dealers  of  representative  types  of  culti- 
vators in  the  various  State  groups  in  1916  and  1918,  with  the  average 
amounts  of  increase,  are  shown  in  table  below : 

Tabijs  95. — Average  costs  of  cultivators,  to  dvalera,  in  specified  groups  of  States, 

in  191G  and  1918. 


Walking  cultivators. 

6-shovel  ridingcultivator. 

state  group. 

4-shovel,  wheeled. 

5-shove] 

[. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central — 
West  Central 

115. 67 

15.34 

15.82 

20.89 

(i\ 

(») 
(1) 

18.06 
21.83 

928.26 
27.11 
28.79 
35.97 

112.59 
11.77 
12.97 
15.08 

$4.41 

4.68 
4.21 
2.75 
3.51 

$6.95 

$2.54 

$24.02 
23.59 
25.55 
29.83 
29.10 
33.59 
25.82 
27.30 
32.48 

$45.16 
43.72 
47.36 
51.90 
49.96 
53.66 
48.17 
49.50 
54.14 

$21.14 
20.13 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central 

8.22 

3.75 

21.81 
22.07 

Rockr  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast 

9.27 
7.63 
7.47 

5.16 
6.13 

3.87 
2.85 
3.26 
2.35 
2.62 

20.86 

20.07 

Middle  Atlantic 

22.35 

UDoer  South 

33.08 
39.00 

15.02 
17.17 

22.26 

Lower  South 

21.66 

1  This  type  of  ctiltiyator  not  tyfiical  in  this  section. 
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The  average  costs  of  four-shovel,  wheeled  walking  cultivators  and 
of  six-shovel  riding  cultivators  were  lower  both  in  1916  and  1918  in 
the  West  Central  States  than  in  adjoining  sections.  These  States 
embrace  a  large  part  of  the  com  belt  and  afford  a  large  market  for 
cultivators.  Competition  was  apparently  keen  and  perhaps  caused 
low  prices  to  the  dealers. 

The  dealers'  costs  of  cultivators  in  the  West  South  Central  States 
appear-to  have  been  high,  but  information  was  not  available  to  show 
whether  they  were  higher  than  was  justified  by  freight  rates  and  the 
cost  of  producing  the  type  of  cultivators  used  in  that  section. 

Lack  of  imiFOBMiTY  in  increase  op  costs  to  dealers. — In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  the  average  increases  in  the  costs  of  various 
implements  in  the  different  State  groups  were  discussed.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  figures  shown  under  "Average  in- 
creases" were  typical  for  all  dealers;  there  was  a  wide  variation, 
some  dealers  reporting  very  small  and  others  very  large  increases. 
The  lack  of  uniformity  of  increases  in  cost  among  the  different  deal- 
ers was  due  to  differences  in  location  of  the  dealer,  types  of  imple- 
ments purchased,  discounts  taken  in  the  two  years,  and  the  manufac- 
turers from  whom  the  implements  were  purchased.  A  study  was 
made  of  ranges  in  cost  increases  for  five  Middle  Western  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  largest  and  smallest  increase  in  the 
cost  of  typical  implements  in  Kansas  and  furnishes  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  variation  in  the  increase  of  the  individual  dealer's 
costs  from  1916  to  1918 : 

Table  96. — Ranges  of  increases  in  costs  of  implements  to  retailers  in  Kansas, 

1918  over  1916. 


Implement. 


Walkluc  plow,  14-ijich 

Sulky  plow,  18-inch 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  S^ection 

Single  disk  harrow,  7-foot 

Com  planter,  2-row  check . . . . 

Drill,  disk— 12  disks 

Walking  cultivator.  4-shovel. 
Riding  coltivator,  4-shoyel. . 
Manure  spreader,  TD-bushel . . 

Combinaer 

Grain  binder.  7-(bot 

Mower.  5-fooi 

Dump  nayrake,  10  foot 

Side^eHvery  hay  rake 

Hay  loader,  8-foot 

Farm  wagon,  8i-lnch  skein . . 


Largest 

Smallest 

increase. 

increase. 

S17.95 

SO.  25 

45.48 

3.50 

19.75 

0.00 

33.00 

2.45 

31.25 

0.00 

75.50 

5.46 

19.50 

2.50 

35.25 

6.10 

81.00 

22.80 

126.50 

11.20 

113.87 

9.07 

41.50 

10.00 

23.14 

6.00 

36.25 

1.40 

52.25 

12.62 

73.00 

7.60 

Average 
increase. 


S8.79 
28.96 
14.29 
21.81 
24.21 
42.41 
11.71 
19.59 
60.55 
71.42 
77.35 
26.75 
18.41 
26.18 
38.53 
42.49 


Increase  in  costs  of  different  sizes  of  implements. — ^There  was  a 
marked  tendency  for  the  most  used  sizes  of  the  various  implements 
to  increase  more  in  costs  to  the  dealers  than  the  less  used  sizes.    The 
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following  avei'age  percentages  of  increase  on  the  different  sizes  of  a 
few  implements  will  illustrate  this : 

Tabij:  97. — Percentage  increase  in  er)fits  of  different  sizes  of  implements   to 

dealers,  1918  over  1916. 


Implement. 


Sulky  plow. 

Do 

Do 


Splko-tooth  harrow. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Bpring-tuoth  harrow. 

Do 

Do 


Mown*. 
Do. 
Do 


Farm  wagons. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Siie. 


12-inch. 
14*inch . 
16-lnch. 


1 -section. 
2-8ection . 
3 -section. 
4-section. 

l-«€ctlon. 
2-section. 
3-8ection . 


4  Moot. 
5-foot. 
6- foot. 


Less  than  22-inch  skein , 

do 

3-inch  skein 

3i-incbskein 


Number  of 

dealers 

reporting 

handling 

this  size. 

Per  cent  of 
increase 
in  cost. 

1918  over 
1916. 

99 

825 

1,717 

71.7 
77.2 
79.8 

163 

2,809 

943 

596 

76.2 
83.5 
86.2 
83.4 

32 

1,303 

132 

53.8 
71.0 
64.7 

485 

3,760 

612 

59.4 
64.4 
63.2 

117 

205 

511 

1,492 

49.8 
50.0 
49.8 
52.7 

When  the  average  percentages  for  the  entire  country  were  con- 
sidered this  tendency  was  not  as  plainly  marked  on  all  implements 
as  on  those  above.  However,  when  the  Stat©  groups  were  consid- 
ered it  was  seen  that,  generally,  the  most  used  size  of  an  implement 
(upon  which  enough  dealers  reported  to  afford  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison) showed  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  the 
dealers  than  any  other  size. 

Information  at  hand  does  not  show  whether  the  larger  percentages 
of  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  the  most-used  sizes  of  implements 
were  due  to  the  manufacturers'  making  their  prices  according  to 
what  the  "  traffic  would  bear  "  or  to  the  fact  that  the  most  popular 
sizes  were  relatively  underpriced  in  1916  and  that  the  manufactur- 
ers took  advantage  of  the  period  of  rising  prices  to  place  these  sizes 
in  what  they  considered  their  proper  price  relationship  to  the  other 
sizes.  The  information  available  indicates  that  both  of  these  causes 
operated.  Apparently  the  average  price  of  5-foot  mowers  was  low 
in  1916  as  compared  with  the  other  sizes,  and  the  increase  on  this 
size  from  1916  to  1918  did  not  make  this  size  relatively  higher,  cost 
of  production  considered,  than  the  other  sizes  of  mowers  in  1918. 
The  average  costs  of  16-inch  sulky  plows  and  2-section  spring-tooth 
harrows,  however,  apparently  were  not  relatively  lower  than  the 
costs  of  the  other  sizes  of  these  implements  in  1916,  and  the  increases 
on  these  sizes  seem  to  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  increases 
on  other  sizes.    It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  manufacturers  took 
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advantage  of  the  situation  to  increase  the  prices  of  the  popular  sizes 
of  these  implements  more  than  they  increased  the  prices  of  the  less 
used  sizes. 

Comparison  of  costs  to  dealers  of  implements  manufactured  bt 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES. — A  comparisoD  was  made  of  the  average 
costs  to  the  dealers  of  implement  purchased  from  different  manufac- 
turers. It  was  shown  that  some  manufacturers  obtained  more  for  cer- 
tain implements  than  did  their  competitors.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  control  of  desirable  patents,  to  better  designs,  better  workman- 
ship, or  to  the  fact  that  their  implements  had  a  more  favorable  repu- 
tation among  the  dealers  and  farmers.  A  manufacturer  with  such  an 
advantage  in  a  certain  implement  may  be  able  to  sell  it  for  more 
than  his  competitors  are  able  to  get  for  similar  implements.  A 
manufacturer  may  have  an  advantage  over  his  competitors  in  the 
sale  of  one  implement  and  yet  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  sale  of 
another  implement. 

A  large  Illinois  company  whose  implements  are  favorably  known 
received  slightly  more  for  many  implements  than  did  its  competitors, 
yet  other  companies  obtained  slightly  more  for  certain  implements 
than  did  this  company. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  generally  sold  their  implements  cheaper 
than  the  large  manufacturers.  The  average  cost  to  the  dealers  of 
plows,  harrows,  planters,  cultivators,  wagons,  manure  spreaders,  side- 
delivery  rakes,  and  hay  loaders  made  by  small  manufacturers  was  less 
than  the  cost  of  similar  implements  made  by  the  large  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  to  the  dealer  of  these 
implements  purchased  from  large  and  small  manufacturers,  with  the 
percentage  of  saving  in  purchasing  from  the  small  companies: 


Table  98. — Comparison  of  cosffi^  to  t!eaJer8,  of  JJf  typical  implements  purchased 

from  large  and  small  nuuxufncturvrH. 


Implement. 


Walking  plow,  14-inch 

Sulky  plow,  l»-incfa 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  2-section . 
Spring-tooth  harrow.  2-section. 

Single-disk  harrow,  6-foot 

Com  plantM",  2-row  checker. . . 

Cotton  planter,  all  sizes 

Walking  cultivator,  4-shovel . . 
Walking  cultivator.  5-shovel. . 
Riding  cultivator,  6-shovel. . . . 
Manure  spreader,  70-bushel. . . 

Side^elivery  rake 

Hay  hMder,  S-foot 

Farm  wagon,  2Hiich  skein 


Average  cost  to  dealers. 


Large 

Small 

Large 

Small 

manufac^ 

manufac- 

manufac- 

manufac- 

turers.» 

turers. 

turers,  t 

turers. 

$12.55 

$12.29 

$21. 93 

$20.46 

37.11 

36.28 

67.12 

63.53 

10.73 

10.24 

19.82 

18.58 

14.48 

13.34 

24.74 

22.87 

25.54 

24.35 

46.65 

43.92 

36.68 

34.86 

62.07 

59.95 

19.76 

10.69 

31.65 

16.22 

16.92 

14.85 

30.22 

26.03 

4.42 

3.70 

7.92 

6.37 

25.53 

23.91 

47.26 

43.74 

105.00 

102.15 

168.66 

154.67 

50.66 

48.96 

79.40 

77.20 

.    57.48 

52.78 

97.96 

86.16 

71.73 

68.^2 

109.29 

ia5. 43 

1 

J'er  «»nt  saved  by 
dealers  on  snmll 
manufacturers' 
goods. 


1916 


2.1 

2.2 

4.6 

7.9 

4.7 

5.0 

45.9 

12.2 

16.3 

6.4 

2.7 

3.4 

8.2 

4.1 


1918 


6.7 

5.4 

6.3 

7.6 

5.9 

3.4 

4&8 

13.9 

19.6 

7.5 

8.3 

2.8 

12.1 

3.5 


1  Includes  11  companies. 
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There  was  a  substantial  saving  in  each  of  the  above  implements 
manufactured  by  the  small  companies.  The  large  manufacturers 
might  claim  that  their  implements  were  of  superior  quality  to  those 
produced  by  the  small  companies.  This  the  small  manufacturers 
would  probably  deny,  claiming  that  their  implements  were  as  good, 
if  not  better,  tlian  those  x>roduced  by  the  large  companies.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  above  comparisons  of  cotton  planters  and  5- 
shovel  walking  cultivators  are  somewhat  misleading,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  implements  made  by  the  small  companies  were 
lighter  or^of  simpler  construction  than  those  made  by  the  large  com- 
panies. On  the  other  implements  tliere  was  a  saving  of  2  to  14  per 
cent  in  purchasing  from  the  small  manufacturers.  On  10  out  of  the 
14  implements  the  saving  on  the  small  manufacturers'  implements 
was  much  greater  in  1918  than  in  1916,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  these  implements  was  increased  more  by  the  large  than  by  the 
small  manufacturers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  implements  made  by  the  small  manu- 
facturers were  cheaper,  most  of  the  dealers  reported  handling  imple- 
ments made  by  the  large  manufacturers.  Of  all  the  dealers"  covered 
by  the  above  table  over  75  per  cent  reported  buying  from  large  pro- 
ducers. The  importance  of  the  small  companies  varied  on  diflFerent 
implements.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  handling 
cotton  planters,  but  less  than  10  per  cent  reported  handling  hay  load- 
ei*s  made  bv  the  small  manufacturers. 

The  situation  was  different  for  some  of  the  more  complicated  imple- 
)nents.  The  larger  companies  had  such  great  advantages  in  the  cost  of 
producing  or  in  marketing  facilities  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  small  companies  to  compete  with  them  success- 
fully in  the  sale  of  binders,  grain  drills,  and  dump  hay  rakes.  The 
concentration  of  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  and  haying  machin- 
ery in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies  has  been  discussed.  There  was 
a  similar  concentration  in  the  production  of  grain  drills.  Nearly 
all  dealers  reported  handling  binders,  mowers,  dump  hay  rakes,  and 
grain  drills  made  by  the  large  companies.  The  few  who  handled  im- 
plements made  by  the  small  companies  often  had  higher  costs  than 
the  dealers  who  handled  the  larger  companies'  implements.  The 
table  following  shows  the  loss,  or  saving,  in  purchasing  from  the 
small  companies. 
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Table  9$^. — Comparis(fn  of  t'Ogts,  to  dealers,  of  four  typical  implement h  purchased 

from  large  and  small  manufacturers. 


Implement. 


Grain  drill,  12-disk 

Grain  binder,  7-foot 

Com  binder 

Dump  hay  rake,  10-foot 


Manufacturer. 


fLargc 
[Small 
.arge 
iSmall 
[Large 
iSmall 
[Large 
iSmall 


Number 

Average 

3  cost  to 

of 

dealers.           | 

dealers. 

report- 

ing. 

1916 

1918 

886 

I7Z89 

1116.02 

81 

72.45 

116.44 

1,418 

123.16 

201.21 

34 

124.42 

208.73 

2,806 

112.49 

182.92 

46 

116.51 

186.43 

2,292 

22.37 

40. 67 

117 

22.65 

39.55 

Per  cent  saved  by 
dealers  on  small 
maniifiQcturcrs' 
goods. 


1916 


1918 


0.6 
I  1.0 
^3.6 
»  1.3 


10.4 
»1.3 
>  1.0 

2.8 


^  Cost  to  dealer  greater  in  buying  from  small  manufacturers. 

Deaubrs'  costs  under  nonservice  contract.— a  small  specialized 
manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  a  large  full- 
line  manufacturer  for  the  reason  that  the  full-line  company  has  a 
large  selling  organization,  each  salesman  has  a  small  territory,  and 
the  full  line  reduces  the  selling  expense  per  implement.  The  small 
company  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying,  with  its  small  force  of  ex- 
perts and  salesmen,  to  furnish  the  dealers  with  the  service  demanded 
by  them  in  setting  up  and  repairing  machines  and  in  soliciting  orders 
over  a  large  territory. 

This  condition  led  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  of  tillage  im- 
plements to  introduce,  during  the  season  of  1916-17,  a  nonservice 
contract  under  which  the  dealer  received  discounts  amounting  to  a 
maximum  of  15  per  cent  for  not  demanding  any  service,  for  pur- 
chasing  in  car  lots,  and  for  paying  promptly.  This  15  per  cent  was 
in  addition  to  the  regular  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash.  This  com- 
pany's selling  methods  have  been  discussed  elsewhere.  (See  p.  217.) 
It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  show  the  saying  which  the  dealers 
and  the  fanners  derived  from  this  nonservice  selling  method. 

In  1916,  before  this  company  introduced  its  nonservice  contract, 
the  costs  of  its  implements  to  the  dealers  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  where  most  of  its  sales  were  made,  were  approximately  the 
same  as  the  costs  of  implements  made  by  other  small  manufacturers. 
In  1918,  although  all  dealers  apparently  did  not  take  all  the  dis- 
counts possible  under  the  nonservice  contract,  the  average  saving 
on  this  company's  implements  was  material.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  percentage  of  saving  to  the  dealers  in  purchasing 
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implements  from  this  company  as  compared  with  the  average  costs 
of  implements  purchased  from  large  and  other  small  companies : 

Table  100. — Average  percentages  of  Baving  to  dealers  in  purchasing  implements 
front  a  company  selling  under  a  nonscriHce  contract  in  1918. 


Implement. 


WaUdne  plow.  14-Inch 

SuUcy  plow,  16- inch 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  2-section. 

Single-disk  harrow,  6-foot 

Corn  planter,  2-row  checker. . 
Walking  cultivator.  4-8hoveI . 
Riding  cultivator,  6-6bovel . . . 


West  Central 
States. 


Over 
large 
com- 
panies. 


Percent 
8.6 
6.5 
9.7 
7.3 
3.8 
11.4 
6.9 


Over 
other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


Per  cent 
»5.2 
1.2 
2.0 
5.1 
2.6 
3.8 
.1 


East  North  Central 
States. 


Over 
large 
com- 
panies. 


Per  cent. 

11.0 
8.3 

11.7 
8.1 
4.1 


16.2 


Over 
other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


Per  cent. 
3.0 


6.6 
4.3 

1.8 


ia4 


>  Cost  to  the  dealer  greater  than  in  buying  from  other  small  companies. 

The  average  saving  to  the  dealers  in  purchasing  on  this  non- 
service  contract  was  from  4  to  16  per  cent  as  compared  with  pur- 
chases from  large  companies,  while  it  ranged  from  no  saving  to  an 
11  per  cent  saving  as  compared  with  purchases  from  small  companies. 
The  average  cost  of  walking  plows  in  the  West  Central  States  was, 
however,  higher  under  the  nonservice  contract  than  for  other  small 
companies.  Information  is  not  at  hand  to  show  what  extra  expense, 
if  any,  the  dealers  and  farmers  incurred  with  respect  to  the  service 
usually  rendered  by  the  manufacturer.  It  will  be  shown  later  that 
the  dealers  kept  a  part  of  this  saving  as  gross  profits  and  passed  a 
part  of  it  along  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices.   (  See  p.  217. ) 

Prison-made  implements. — The  State  prison  in  one  of  the  North- 
em  Prairie  States  manufactured  grain  binders,  mowers,  and  dump 
hayrakes.  These  implements  were  sold  principally  in  the  State 
where  manufactured,  but  a  limited  number  of  dealers  in  other  States 
reported  handling  implements  made  by  this  prison. 

There  was  a  large  saving  to  the  dealers  and  also  to  the  farmers  in 
the  purchase  of  prison-made  implements.  The  table  following  gives, 
for  the  Northern  Prairie  States,  the  average  cost  to  the  dealers  of 
the  prison-made  implements  and  of  similar  implements  made  by  the 
two  largest  manufacturers  of  harvesting  and  haying  machinery. 
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Tabix  101. — 


Comparative  routs  to  dealers  of  implements  made  by  a  State  ptison 
and  by  two  large  private  companies. 


Implement. 


Grain  binder,  8- foot. 


Mower,  5- foot. 


Dump  haTrakc,  10-foot 


Northern  Pralrio  States. 


Maniifactnrer. 


{Prison 
A  company 
B  company 

{Prison 
A  company 
B  company 

1  Prison 
A  company 
B  company 


Average  cost  to 
the  dealer. 


1916 


1918 


$109.26 
135.71 
136.11 

32.95 
42.12 
40.75 

18.95 
22.01 
21.46 


$162. 13 
212.54 
214.70 


48.93 
68.72 
67.31 

29.90 
40.31 
40.23 


The  saving  varied  from  12  to  24  per  cent  in  1916  and  from  24  to 
28  per  cent  in  1918.  The  larger  saving  in  1918  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  prison  did  not  increase  its  prices  as  much  as  did  the  private 
companies. 

Section  3. — ^Prices  received  by  dealers  for  implements. 

The  dealers'  price  problem. — Implement  dealers  in  1916,  1917, 
and  1918  were  confronted  by  greatly  increased  cost  of  goods.  These 
increases  in  the  cost  of  goods  were  especially  marked  between  the 
spring  of  1916  and  the  spring  of  1918.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing section  that  the  percentages  and  the  amounts  of  increase  varied 
on  different  implements  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
average  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  from  1916  to  1918,  however,  ap- 
proximated 65  per  cent. 

During  the  period  the  dealers,  in  common  with  others,  were  con- 
fronted with  a  constantly  increasing  cost-  of  living.  Their  operating 
expenses  also  increased  materially  during  1917  and  1918.  The 
amount  of  these  increases  was  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  in  ad- 
vance. The  profits  of  most  implement  dealers  prior  to  this  time  had 
been  moderate.  The  dealers  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
larger  gross  profits  in  order  to  pay  their  increased  operating  ex- 
penses and  have  net  profits  sufficient  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
life  under  existing  prices. 

Increases  in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  were  necessary,  but  the 
dealers  faced  the  fact  that  increased  prices  would  probably  cause  the 
farmers  to  buy  fewer  implements,  repairing  their  old  ones  and  keep- 
ing them  in  use.  The  increased  prices,  however,  meant  greatly  in- 
creased gross  profits  if  the  same  percentage  of  gross  profits  were 
realized  on  the  higher  prices,  provided  the  number  of  implements 
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sold  did  not  mfttorially  decrease.  Althoujrh  operating  expenses  in- 
creased, they  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increases  in  the 
prices  of  implements.  It  is  evident  that  those  dealers  who  realized 
the  same  percentajre  of  gross  profits  in  1918  as  in  1916  had  much 
larger  net  profits  in  1918  than  in  1916. 

The  dealers  met  the  increases  in  cost  of  goods  and  operating 
expenses  in  different  ways.  The  majority  apparently  attempted  to 
increase  their  prices  to  the  farmers  in  the  same  proportion  that  their 
own  costs  of  implements  were  increased — ^that  is,  to  make  the  same 
percentage  of  gross  profits  on  sales  in  1918  as  they  had  made  in 
1916. 

Competition,  especially  \^ith  dealers  who  had  carried  over  goods 
purchased  at  lower  prices,  prevented  many  dealers  from  increasing 
their  prices  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  delivered  cost  of 
implements  to  them. 

Some  dealers  increased  their  prices  to  the  farmers  by  larger  j>eY- 
centages  than  the  delivered  cost  of  goods  was  increased  to  them. 
If  their  sales  remained  stationary,  such  a  price  policy  increased  not 
only  the  total  amount  but  the  percentage  of  the  dealers'  gross  profits. 
Profits  of  30,  40,  and  even  50  per  cent  of  selling  prices  were  reported 
on  the  sale  of  particular  implements. 

Some  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  their  prices  only  enough 
to  cover  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  various  imple- 
ments to  them.  Assuming  the  same  number  of  implements  sold,  this 
policy  involves  a  smaller  percentage  but  an  amount  of  gross  profits 
equal  to  what  they  had  previously  made.  Under  these  conditions, 
unless  the  dealers  kept  their  expenses  from  increasing,  they  had  a 
smaller  amount  of  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Very  low  gross 
profits,  and  even  losses,  were  reported  on  the  sale  of  particular  im- 
plements. Losses,  however,  were  unusual  and  were  generall}^  due 
to  some  special  conditions,  such  as  a  dealer's  going  out  of  the  imple- 
ment business. 

The  number  of  implements  sold  throughout  the  Middle  West  was 
approximately  the  same  in  1918  as  in  1916.  Increases  in  prices  tended 
to  make  farmers  curtail  their  purchases,  repairing  their  old  imple- 
ments and  keeping  them  in  use.  Scarcity  of  labor  and  high  wages, 
together  with  the  increased  demand  for  farm  products,  tended  to 
make  the  farmers  need  more  labor-saving  machinery  than  they  had 
used  before.  These  two  opposing  influences  seem  to  have  largely 
counterbalanced  each  other.  When  allowance  was  made  for  the  price 
advances  the  sales  of  the  dealers  who  submitted  satisf actorv  financial 
statements  for  each  of  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918  showed 
that  the  number  of  implements  sold  to  the  farmers  in  1918  was  ap- 
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proximately  equal  to  (or  perhaps  slightly  less  than)  the  number  sold 
ill  1915.  There  was  apparently  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
machines  sold  in  1916  as  compared  with  1915,  but  the  numbers  sold 
in  the  other  three  years  were  approximately  equal. 

Most  of  the  dealers  submitting  reports  for  the  four  years  were 
located  in  the  Middle  West,  from  Indiana  to  North  Dakota.  A  few 
reports  from  the  South  indicated  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  machines  sold  in  that  section.  The  number  of  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers  reporting  for  all  four  years  from  sections  outside  of 
the  Middle  West,  however,  was  too  small  to  furnish  a  basis  for  gen- 
eralizations as  to  the  number  of  implements  sold.  • 

Information  as  to  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  implements  to  the 
farmers  as  used  in  this  section  was  derived  from  the  dealers'  reports 
described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Increase  in  prices  op  typical  implements. — The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  an  implement  to  the  dealer  and  to  the  farmer  is  the  dealer's 
gross  margin  of  profit.  Measured  in  percentages  the  average  increase 
in  the  price  of  implements  to  the  farmer  was  less  than  the  average 
increase  to  the  dealer;  but,  measured  in  dollars,  the  average  increase 
to  the  farmer  was  greater  than  the  average  increase  to  the  dealer. 
On  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year  the  dealers  in 
1918  had  smaller  percentages,  but  a  larger  amount  of  gross  profit  than 
they  had  in  1916.  Considering  average  percentages  for  the  entire 
country,  the  increase  in  prices  to  the  farmers  lagged  behind  the  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  dealers  on  all  implements  except  corn  binders. 
This  lag  in  the  percentage  of  increase  averaged  3  per  cent.  It 
amounted  to  8.6  per  cent  on  dump  hay  rakes ;  from  3  to  6.5  per  cent 
on  tillage  implements,  planters,  spreaders,  and  mowers;  from  2  to 
3  per  cent  on  side-delivery  rakes,  hay  loaders,  farm  wagons,  and  disk 
grain  drills;  and  less  than  1  per  cent  on  grain  binders  and  hoe  grain 
drills.-  On  corn  binders  there  was  no  lag,  the  average  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  price  to  the  farmer  being  larger  than  the  average  i>er- 
centage  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  dealer.  It  is  significant  that  the 
lag  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price  to  the  fanner  l^ehind  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  dealer  was  least  on  binders 
and  drills,  the  production  of  which  was  controlled  by  a  few  large 
companies.  This  indicates  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  dealers 
maintained  their  prewar  percentages  of  gross  profits  on  these  than 
on  any  other  implements.  In  fact  the  dealers'  average  percentage  of 
gross  profits  on  corn  binders  was  larger  in  1918  than  in  1916. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  dealers  increased  their  prices  by 
smaller  percentages  than  their  costs  were  increased.  The  contrary 
was  true  in  many  cases.  But  the  average  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  of  the  various  implements  in  the  different 
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State  groups  were  generally  less  than  the  average  percentages  of  in- 
crease in  the  cost  to  the  dealers. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  various  imple- 
ments to  the  dealers  and  to  the  farmers,  with  the  lag  in  the  increase 
to  the  farmers,  are  shown  for  each  State  group  in  the  following  table : 


TABT.E  102. — Average  pereentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  sizes  of  implements ^ 
to  dealers^  and  to  fanners,  by  specified  groups  of  titates,  1918  over  1916,  show- 
ing the  lag  in  the  percentage  of  increase  to  farmers. 


State  group. 


Kast  North  Central. . . , 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie , 

West  South  Central . . . . 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

Avera^  United  States 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

increase  In 

incre&se  in 

dealers' 

prices  to 
larmers. 

costs. 

«6.7 

63.7 

64.8 

63.3 

64.3 

60.9 

60.0 

56.5 

58.6 

64.4 

50.8 

48.2 

68.8 

66.9 

68.9 

64.5 

65.4 

63.2 

59.7 

67.1 

64.8 

61.8 

Per  cent 
lag. 


3.0 
1.5 
3.4 
3.5 
4.2 
2.6 
1.9 
4.4 
2.2 
2.6 
3.0 


It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  average  percentages  of 
advance  in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  decreased  as  the  distance  west 
from  Chicago  increased.  The  average  percentages  of  increase  were 
greater  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States  and  less 
in  the  two  Southern  State  groups  than  in  the  East  North  Central 
States.  The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  prices  to  the 
farmers  in  the  various  State  groups  bore  approximately  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  did  the  average  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  costs  to  the  dealers.  The  lag  in  the  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  was  relatively  large  in  the  New  England 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  relatively  small  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral und  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  following  table  shows  for 
the  entire  country  the  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price 
of  each  implement  to  the  farmers: 

Tabt.e  103. — Percentages  of  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  sizes  of  typical  imple- 

mentSy  to  farmers,  1918  over  1916. 


Implement. 


Farm  wagon 

Manuro  spreader 

Cotton  planter 

Side-delivery  hay  rake 

Grain  drill,  disk 

Mower 

Grain  binder 

Grain  drill,  hoe 

Com  planter 

Com  binder 

Hay  loader 


Percent- 

age of 

increase. 

49.2 

50.8 

53.1 

64.4 

58.8 

59.4 

61.9 

62.2 

62.3 

62.9 

64.0 

Implements. 


Sprtnf-tooth  harrow. 

Walldngplow 

Double  disk  harrow. 
Walking  cultivator. . 
Single  disk  harrow . . 

Dump  hay  rake 

Sulky  plow 

Spike-tooth  harrow. . 
Riding  cultivator 

Simple  average 


Pereent- 
age of 
increase. 


64.5 
67.8 
70.3 
71.1 
71.7 
71.9 
72.7 
75.0 
76.9 


61.8 
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The  average  increases  from  1916  to  1918  varied  from  49.2  per 
cent  on  wagons  to  76.9  per  cent  on  riding  cultivators.  The  average 
increase  on  all  implements  was  61.8  per  cent. 

The  average  prices  of  typical  sizes  of  the  various  implements  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  104. — Average  prices,  to  farmers,  of  typical  sizes  of  implements  in  19 tH 
and  W1H,  with  im-reaHcs  from  J916  to  J9I8,  for  entire  country. 


Implement. 


WaUdiur  plow,  li-ioch 

Sulky  plow,  l^iBch 

Bpike-iooth  harrow,  2-8«ction . 
SprixiK-tooUi  barrow.  2-secti<Mi 

Single-dislc  harrow,  6-ioot 

Com  planter,  1-row  drill 

Com  planter,  2-row  check 

Cotlon  planter,  all  sizes 

Disk  drill,  12^1sk 

Walking  cultivator,  4-shov(  I. . 
Walking  cultivator,  6-shoveI. . 
Riding  cultivator,  o-«hovel. . . . 
Manure  spreader,  TlVbushel . . . 

Com  binder,  all  sizes 

Grain  binder.  Moot 

Mower,  5-foot 

Dump  nayrake.  KVfoot 

Side-delivery  rake,  all  sizes . . . 

Hay  loader,  8-foot 

Farm  wagcn,  3  J-inch  skein . . . 


Average  price  to 
the  farmer. 


1916. 


1918. 


Increase. 


115.49 

$25.97 

45.10 

78.63 

13.47 

23.76 

17.98 

29.92 

31.79 

65.90 

15.86 

24.23 

45.01 

73.80 

17.71 

27.10 

87.52 

138.  49 

20.07 

34.61 

5.54 

9.21 

31.29 

56.02 

125.76 

193.92 

133.79 

217.92 

132. 19 

217.11 

49. 58 

79.59 

28.  :i5 

48.72 

62.46 

96.42 

70.22 

118.01 

83.77 

125.49 

110.48 
83.23 
10.29 
n.94 
24.11 

8.37 
28.79 

9.39 
50.97 
14.54 

3.67 
24.73 
68.16 
84.13 
84.92 
80.01 
20.37 
33.96 
47.79 
41.72 


It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  dealers  charged  the  same  prices  for 
similar  implements.  The  following  table  presents  the  variation  in  the 
prices  to  the  farmers  in  1918  of  typical  sizes  of  a  few  implements : 

Table  105. — Ranges  in  prices,  to  farmers,  in  19 J S  of  specified  sizes  of  typical 

implements. 


Below  S42. 
S42-$43.99.. 
S44-$45.99.. 
S46-447.99.. 

S50-S51.99.. 
S52-$63.99.. 
S54-t55.99.. 
IS6-S67.99.. 
158-150.99.. 
160-161.99.. 
162-163.99.. 
164-165.99.. 
$66-167.99.. 
168-169.99.. 
S7&471.99.. 
172-473.99.. 
t74-t75.99.. 
$76-477.99.. 
878-$79.90.. 


Price  group. 


Numl)er  of  implements  reported  .sold  within  proup. 


16-Inch 
sulky 
plow. 


1 
1 
2 


5-foot 
mower. 


1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

5 

1 

17 

18 

34 

14 

9 

60 

34 

18 

11 

20 

8 

113 

135 

59 

132 

362 

992 

68 

155 

63 

174 

6-shorel 
rifling  cul- 
tivator. 


Checkrow 

com 
planter. 


15 

12 

43 

38 

GM 

235 

168 

38  J 

117 

86 

236 

78 

132 

11 

9 

29 

9 

14 

3 

1 


4 

2 

14 

6 

3 

27 

14 

115 

40 

65 

364 

196 

759 

50 

62 


16-disk 

single 

disk 

harrow. 


3 

2 

3 

2 

11 

12 

40 

11 

28 

100 

68 

218 

47 

74 

276 

98 

200 

32 

14 
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Table  105. — Ranges  in  ptHces,  to  farmir.i,  in  10 IH  of  special  sise8  of  typical 

implements — Continued. 


Price  group. 


$80-«81.99... 
f.S2-$83.99... 
884-$85.99.-. 
$8i5-SS7.99... 
58}^S89.99... 
$90-3^1.99... 
$92-$93.99.., 
S'J4-«95.99... 
896-S97.99... 
S!'8-S99.99... 
S100-S101.99 
Over  8102.. 

Total. 


Number  of  implement r  reported  sold  within  group. 


16-inch 
sulky 
plow. 


350 

100 

2C6 

18 

12 

76 

9 

22 

1 

3 

8 

10 


1,714 


'*'*^'^     riding  cul- 


mower. 


tivator. 


874 

1!« 

524 

45 

32 

174 

22 

ta 

13 

9 
45 
17 


Checkrow 

corn 
planter. 


16-disk 
single 
disk. 

harrow. 


1 


3,730  I         l,6r6 


1(.4 

34 

33 

11 

48 

27 

A 

2 

«* 

J 

20 

1 

1 

......      --« 

i;i 


t 

8 
3 


2,025 


1,317 


A  study  of  this  table  shows  wide  variations  in  the  prices  charged 
throughout  the  United  States  for  implements  of  the  same  size.  Sim- 
ilar variations  were  reported  on  all  implements.  A  study  of  sim- 
ilar tables  constructed  for  the  various  State  groups  shows  that  the 
variation  in  prices  within  any  State  group  was  almost  as  great  as  it 
was  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  fact  shows  that  transportation 
costs  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  not  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  the  wide  variations  in  the  prices  paid  by  the  farmers.  For 
example,  six-shovel  riding  cultivators  varied  in  price  from  $45  to  $75 
in  the  West  South  Central  States ;  from  $35  to  $73  in  the  East  North 
Central  States;  and  from  $42.99  to  $82  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  differences  in  the  prices  cluirged 
the  farmers,  aside  from  geographical  location.  Prices  varied  with 
the  brand  or  type  of  implement  purchased.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
previously  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  dealers  for  implements  made 
by  different  manufacturers  differed  slightly.  There  are  different 
types  of  an  implement  of  the  same  size.  A  5-foot  mower,  for  ex- 
ample, may  come  on  a  regular  or  "mountain"  truck.  Prices  also 
differ  with  the  attachments  supplied.  A  plow  may  be  sold  with  or 
without  an  extra  share,  and  a  binder  mavbe  sold  without  anv  or  Avith 
all  of  the  following :  tongue  truck,  transport  truck,  bundle  carrier,  and 
<:over. 

Prices  also  varied  with  the  amount  of  gross  profits  realized  by  the 
different  dealers.  For  example,  the  gross  profits  realized  by  Kansas 
dealers  on  16-inch  sulky  plows  in  1918  varied  from  $2.50  to  $36.60. 

The  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  20  implements  to  the  dealers  in  each 
of  the  State  groups  and  some  of  the  causes  of  these  increases  were 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  The  dealers'  gross  profits  and 
some  of  the  factors  affecting  these  profits,  and  hence  the  prices  to 
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the  farmers,  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter.  It,  therefore, 
seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  increases  in  the  pric6s  to 
the  farmers  of  each  implement  in  each  State  group. 

Increase  in  prices  to  farmers  of  implements  made  by  large 
AND  SMALL  MANUFACTURERS. — ^In  the  preceding  section  it  was  pointed 
out  that  tillage  implements,  planters,  spreaders,  wagons,  side-deliv- 
ery rakes,  and  hay  loaders  made  by  small  manufacturers  cost  the 
dealers  less  than  similar  implements  made  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers. A  part  of  this  saving  was  kept  by  the  dealers  as  gross  profit, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers.  The 
average  prices,  to  the  farmers,  of  typical  sizes  of  implements  manu- 
factured by  large  and  small  companies,  with  the  percentage  of  saving 
to  the  farmers  on  the  goods  made  by  the  small  companies,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Tablk  lOG. — Av(T(i(/r  prices,  to  farmers^  of  typical  implements  manufactvred  hy 

large  ^  and  small  companies. 


Implement. 


Walkine  plow.  14-Iiich 

Sulky  plow,  IWnch 

Spilce-tooth  narrow,  2-s«ction. , 
Spring-tooth  harrow.  2-section 

Smgle-disk  harrow,  6-foot 

Com  planter,  2-row  checker . . . 

Cotton  planter,  all  sizes , 

Walking  cultivator,  4-shovel.. 
Walking  cultivator,  6-shovel. . 

Riding  cultivator,  frfshovcl 

Manure  spreader,  70-bushel. . . . 

Side-delivery  rake 

Hay  loader,  8-foot 

Farm  wagon,  2Hnch  skein. . . 


i.no 


\A^ 


Large 
com- 
panies. 


19 
16 


S15. 57 
45.63 
13.62 
18 
32 
45.30 
24.86 
21.17 
5.88 
31.89 

126.06 
62.60 
70.49 
85.01 


Small 
com- 
panies. 


SI5. 18 
44.51 
13.15 
17.04 
30.33 
43.44 
13.51 
18.71 
5.02 
29.93 

123.45 
61.16 
64.01 
81.76 


Large 
com- 
panies. 


{26.36 
79.43 
24.17 
30.28 
56.61 
74.16 
38.92 
36.62 
9.85 
57.10 

195.88 
f«.64 

11«<.64 

127. 13 


Small 
com- 
panies. 


$24.63 
74.90 
22.92 
28.25 
53.31 
72.35 
20.17 
32.11 
8.25 
63.49 

181.04 
94.27 

103.53 

122.86 


I*er  cent  saved  on 
goods  made  l>y 
small  companies. 


1916 


1<*1S 


2.5 

2.5 

8.5 

6.3 

5.7 

4.1 

45.7 

11.6 

14.6 

6.2 

2.1 

2.3 

9.2 

3.8 


6.6 
5.7 
5.2 
6.7 
5.8 


4 

2 

3 

,2 


2. 

48. 

12. 

16. 
6.5 
7.6 
2.5 

12.7 
3.4 


^  Includes  llcompame;^. 

On  cotton  planters  the  farmers  saved  over  45  per  cent,  and  on 
5-shovel  walking  cultivators  over  14  per  cent,  by  buying  imple- 
ments manufactured  by  small  companies.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  section  that  a  comparison  of  these  implements  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  because  some  of  the  implements,  especially  the 
cotton  planters,  made  by  the  small  companies  may  not  have  been 
comparable  as  to  weight  and  construction  with  those  made  by  the 
large  companies.  On  the  other  implements,  however,  there  was  a 
saving  to  the  farmer  of  from  2.1  to  11.6  per  cent  in  1916  and  from 
2.4  to  12.7  per  cent  in  1918  in  buying  implements  produced  by  the 
small  manufacturers.  If  the  implements  made  by  the  small  manu- 
facturers were  as  satisfactory  as  those  made  by  the  large  manufac- 
turei*s,  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  was  a  material  saving  to  the  farmers 
in  purchasing  the  small  manufacturers'  goods. 
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The  small  manufacturers  were  relatively  unimportant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  binders,  grain  drills,  mowers,  and  dump  hay  rakes. 
There  was  little  saving  to  the  farmers  in  purchasing  these  imple- 
ments made  by  the  small  manufacturers;  in  fact,  their  implements 
often  cost  the  farmers  more  than  similar  implements  made  by  the 
large  manufacturers.  The  average  prices  to  the  farmer  of  typical 
sizes  of  these  implements  made  by  large  and  small  manufacturers, 
with  the  percentage  of  saving  to  the  farmers  in  their  purchase,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  107. — Average  prices  to  farmers,  of  typical  implements  manufactured  by 
large  and  small  companies,  toith  percentage  of  saving  to  farmers,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  small  manufacturers*  goods. 


Implement. 

1916 

1918 

Per  cent  saved  on 
goods    made   by 
small  companies. 

Large 
compa- 
nies. 

Small 
compa- 
nies. 

I/arge 

oompar 

nies. 

Small 
(»m  po- 
nies. 

1916. 

1918. 

Grain  hi nder,  7-foot 

$145.99 

133.68 

87.66 

49.73 

28.43 

$147.26 

140.60 

87.12 

49.73 

28.89 

$237.94       $236.03 

10.9 

16.2 

0.5 

0.8 

Corn  binder 

217.87 

138.  <X) 

79.97 

49.09 

221.35 

137.21 

78.21 

47.87 

U.6 

Grain  drill,  12-disk 

1.0 

Mower,  5-foot 

2.2 

T>Timp  hay  rake,  10-foot 

U.6 

2.5 

1  Price  to  farmer  greater  than  in  buying  large  manufacturers'  goods. 

There  was  little  in  the  prices  of  the  above  implements  to  induce  the 
farmei-s  to  purchase  implements  made  by  the  small  manufacturers. 
In  1916  there  was  saving  in  price  to  the  farmers  on  three  of  the  five 
above .  implements  in  buying  machines  made  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers. The  price  of  the  implements  made  by  the  small  manufac- 
turers did  not  increase  as  much  from  1916  to  1918  as  did  the  prices 
of  the  implements  made  by  the  large  manufacturers.  In  1918  there 
was  a  small  saving  to  the  farmers  in  buying  four  of  these  imple- 
ments from  the  small  companies. 

The  small  manufacturers,  however,  were  unimportant  in  the  sale 
of  these  implements.  Less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported 
handling  their  com  binders;  less  than  5  per  cent  reported  handling 
their  grain  binders;  less  than  7  per  cent  reported  handling  their 
mowers;  less  than  9  per  cent  reported  handling  their  dump  rakes; 
and  less  than  11  per  cent  reported  handling  the  disk  grain  drills 
made  by  these  small  companies. 

Saving  to  farmers  under  nonservice  contract. — ^It  was  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  section  that  there  was  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  cost  of  implements  to  the  dealers  in  purchasing  goods  from 
a  manufacturer  selling  on  a  nonservice  contract.  A  part  of  this  saving 
was  kept  by  the  dealers,  but  most  of  it  was  passed  on  to  the  farm- 
ers.   The  percentages  of  saving  to  the  farmers  in  purchasing  goods 
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made  by  this  company  as  compared  with  similar  implements  made 
by  large  and  other  small  manufacturers  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  for  the  East  North  Central  and  West  Central  States : 


Tabfjc  108. — Average  percentages  of  saving  to  farmers  in  purchasing  implements 
made  by  a  company  selling  under  a  nonservice  contract  in  Iff  18. 


Implement. 


WalkiM  plow.  14-iiich 

Bulky  plow,  l&^ch 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  2-sectioii. 

Single  disk  harrow,  6-foot 

Com  planter,  2-row  checker . . 
Walking  cultivator,  4-shovel . 
Riding  cultivator,  d^hovel . . . 


West  Central 
States. 


Over 

large 

compar 

nies. 


Over 
other 
small 
compa- 
nies. 


C.7 
5.3 
7.4 
4.4 
2.4 
7.C 
7.6 


»5.6 
.9 
1.1 
2.5 
2.1 
1.9 
3.1 


East  North  Central 
States. 


Over 
large 
compa- 
nies. 


9.2 
5.9 
10.1 
5.7 
3.5 


12.  S 


Over 
other 
small 
compa- 
nies. 


1.6 
».6 
C.4 
1.3 
2.1 


7.7 


*  Price  to  farmer  greater  than  in  buying  f i-om  other  small  manufacturorR. 

The  company  using  the  nonservice  contract  in  1918  supplied  the 
"  regular "  services  in  1916. "  Its  goods  in  1916  cost  the  farmers 
approximately  the  same  as  the  goods  of  other  small  companies.  The 
saving  on  the  goods  in  1918  over  the  goods  made  by  the  other  small 
companies  apparently  reflects  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
saving  which  the  farmers  derived  from  buying  this  company's  goods. 
The  percentage  of  saving  varied  from  a  loss  of  0.6  to  a  saving  of 
7.7  per  cent  in  the  East  North  Central  States  and  from  a  loss  of 
5.6  per  cent  to  a  saving  of  3.1  per  cent  in  the  West  Central  States. 
The  average  saving  to  the  farmers  in  buying  this  company's  imple- 
ments in  1918  was  approximately  4  or  5  per  cent  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  and  approximately  1  or  2  per  cent  in  the  West  Central 
States.  The  available  information  does  not  show  whether  the  farm- 
ers who  bought  this  company's  implements  were  put  to  any  extra 
expense  in  securing  the  necessary  service  or  whether  the  difference 
in  the  purchase  price  was  a  net  saving  to  them. 

The  plan  for  making  specific  charges  for  all  "  service "  rendered 
the  farmer,  except  in  making  good  defects  in  construction  of  ma- 
chines, has  much  to  commend  it,  provided  the  prices  charged  the 
farmer  are  correspondingly  reduced.  The  practice  of  rendering 
"  free  "  service  causes  the  farmer  who  takes  the  proper  care  of  his 
tools  and  is  able  to  repair  them  himself  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense 
of  furnishing  service  to  the  farmer  who  is  too  indolent  to  care  for 
his  implements  properly  or  who  lacks  the  mechanical  ability  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  and  repairs.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair 
to  the  farmers  to  discontinue  all  free  service  without  making  adjust- 
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ments   in   the  selling  prices  corresponding  to   the  savings  to  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Sa\\ing  to  farmers  on  pbison-made  implements. — It  has  previ- 
ously been  mentioned  that  a  State  prison  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  grain  binders,  mowers,  and 
rakes,  and  that  it  sold  these. implements  much  cheaper  than  the  pri- 
vate companies.  The  average  prices  to  the  farmers  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  States  of  implements  made  by  this  prison  and  by  the  two 
largest  private  companies  are.  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  109. — Average  prices  to  farmers  of  implements  made  by  State  prison  and 
hp  two  large  private  companies.  Northern  Prairie  States.  tUlG  and  lOlS. 


Iraplemcnt. 


Grain  binder,  8-fooL, 


MowiT,  5-foot , 


Dump  hav  rake,  ID-foot , 


Manufacturer. 


1A  company. 
B  company , 
Prison...:. 


)A  company, 
B  company, 
Prison....". 


(A  company , 
B  company. 
Prison 


Averaee  priw  to  the 
larmer. 


1910 

191S 

S1.3S.  20 
158.  H) 
131. 69 

5247.  84 
249. 04 
189. 38 

50. 30 
49. 84 
40.68 

SO.  20 
79.  bl 
60.25 

27.95 
27.34 
24.75 

48.34 
47. 89 
36.89 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  there  was  a  material  saving  to  the 
farmers  on  prison-made  implements.  On  binders  the  savincr  was 
api^roximately  $27  in  1916,  and  nearly  $00  in  1918;  on  mowers  the 
saving  was  over  $9  in  1916,  and  approximately  $20  in  1918;  on  rakes 
the  saving  amounted  to  about  $3  in  1916,  and  about  $11  in  1918. 

Saving  to  farmers  in  BrYixo  implements  from  maiLi-order 
HOUSES. — The  methods  used  by  the  mail-order  houses  in  selling 
farm  implements  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these 
houses  in  competing  with  the  customary  manufacturer-dealer  method 
have  already  been  discussed.  (See  pp.  61-65.)  It  is  the  purpose 
here  to  show  the  saving  to  the  farmers  in  purchasing  farm  imple- 
ments from  catalogue  houses. 

Many  dealers  complained  that  the  mail-order  houses  sold  goods 
to  the  farmers  cheaper  than  the  manufacturer  sold  to  the  dealers 
themselves.  Other  dealers  in  1917  stated  that  their  prices  to  the 
farmers,  based  on  the  cost  of  implements  purchased  from  the  "  legiti- 
mate" manufacturers,  were  double  those  charged  by  mail-order 
houses.  These  large  differences  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  mail-order  houses  were  later  than  others  in  raising 
their  prices. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  prices  to  the  farmers  of  11  typical 
implements  bought  from  a  large  mail-order  house  (less-than-carload 
freight  rates  to  various  destinations  added  to  catalogue  prices)  and 
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from  the  local  dealers.  This  showed  an  average  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  between  20  and  25  per  cent  in  purchasing  from  the  mail- 
order house.  It  also  showed  that  the  farmers  bought  many  imple- 
ments cheaper  from  the  mail-order  house  than  the  dealers  did  from 
the  manufacturers,  the  average  difference  on  these  implements  being 
about  5  per  cent. 

The  approximate  percentages  of  saving  to  the  farmers  in  buying 
different  implements  from  this  mail-order  house  as  compared  with 
buying  them  from  the  local  dealers  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 

Table  110. — Percentages  of  saving  to  farmers  in  huyiny  implements  from  a  mail- 
orfJer  house  over  buying  from   local  dealers^    liUU  and  1918. 


Implemojit. 


Walking  plow.-, 

Sulky  plows 

Spike-tooth  harrows . 
Spring-tooth  harrows 
SiDgle-duk  harrows. . 

Corn  planters 

Disk  drills 


rercentagc  of  sav-  . 

Ing  on  mail-order 

goods. 

lOKi 

1918 

32 

33 

29 

2«) 

25 

22 

28 

29 

7 

17 

29 

20 

30 

19 

Implement. 


Percentage  of  sav- 
ing on  mail-order 
goods. 


W  al  king  cuJ  t  i  vat  ors 
Riding  cultivators. . 
Mowers 

Dump  hay  raken. . . 

Average 


191i'. 

Uls 

(.1 

5«i 

21 

IS 

18 

15 

It; 

12 

2.') 


22 


Some  dealers  stated  that  the  implements  sold  to  the  farmers  by  the 
mail-order  houses  were  as  good  as  those  sold  to  the  dealers  by  the 
manufacturers,  while  others  stated  that  the  goods  sold  by  the  mail- 
order houses  were  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  significant,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  see  what  the  officers  of  three  dealers'  associations  have 
said  concerning  the  quality  of  the  implements  sold  by  the  mail-order 
houses. 

The  secretary  of  the  Western  Eetail  Implement,  Vehicle  and  Hard- 
ware Association  wrote  on  August  3,  1917:  "So  far  as  I  know  the 
mail-order  goods  are  good  goods.  Nobody  can  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  goods  are  good  g(;ods." 

The  treasurer  of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Association  wrote 

on  April  20,  1917:  "Many  Iowa  farmei^  are  ordering  from . 

The  line  is  well  regarded  here  and  they  are  really  making 

inroads  on  our  business." 

The  secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  Implement  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion wrote  on  February  15,  1917:  "You  will  see  by  the  weights  of 
these  (mail-order)  goods  that  they  have  material  enough  in  them, 
they  will  do  the  work  and  it  is  only  the  dealer's  personality  and  work 
that  keeps  them  from  having  more  of  the  trade    *     *     *." 

It  is  clear  from  these  statements  that  the  dealers  acknowletlge 
among  themselves  that  the  implements  sold  by  the  mail-order  houses 
do  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended  and  that  they  are  regarded 
favorably  by  the  farmers.  It  need  not  be  inferred  necessarily  from 
this,  however,  that  implements  purchased  from  the  catalogue  houses 
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last  as  long  or  work  as  efficiently  as  the  implements  purchased  from 
the  local  dealers.  There  are  many  advantages  to  the  farmers  in 
buying  from  the  local  dealers — ^privilege  of  inspecting  implements 
before  purchasing;  expert  services  in  setting  up,  adjusting,  and  re- 
pairing implements;  and  ability  to  secure  repair  parts  promptly. 
Even  if  the  implements  sold  by  the  mail-order  houses  are  as  good 
when  new  as  the  implements  sold  by  the  dealers,  they  may  stand  idle 
a  larger  part  of  the  time  due  to  delays  in  securing  repair  parts, 
and  they  may  wear  out  sooner,  due  to  being  improperly  repaired. 

Information  at  hand  does  not  show  whether  the  services  furnished 
the  farmers  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  compensated  for  the 
higher  prices  charged  for  their  implements.  It  may,  however,  be 
interesting  to  note  what  an  officer  of  a  mid- western  dealers'  associa- 
tion said  on  this  point:  "I  have  always  said  that  I  can  take  care 
of  a  difference  of  10  or  15  per  cent  because  of  the  service  I  render, 
and  because  of  being  able  to  make  more  prompt  delivery  *  *  *  but 
when  it  is  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  *  *  *  it  is  some- 
thing to  consider.  You  can  realize  that  it  will  take  a  lot  of  loyalty 
for  farmers  to  patronize  their  home  dealers  when  they  can  save  such 
a  large  difference  in  buying  from  mail-order  houses." 

Section  4. — Summary. 

The  cost  of  agricultural  implements  to  the  retail  dealers  is  made 
up  of  two  factors — the  manufacturers'  or  jobbers'  prices  and  trans- 
portation costs.  Manufacturers'  prices  increased  much  more  than 
transportation  costs  during  the  war.  The  average  increase  in  the 
manufacturers'  prices  of  20  typical  implements  from  1914  to  1918 
was  approximately  80  per  cent,  while  the  average  increase  in  the 
cost  of  these  same  implements  delivered  to  the  dealers  was  between 
70  and  75  per  cent,  the  average  increase  from  1916  to  1918  being  65 
per  cent. 

The  price  of  implements  to  the  farmers  is  made  up  of  the  cost  to 
the  dealer  and  the  dealers'  gross  margin  of  profits.  The  dealer's 
average  gross  profit  was  larger  in  1918  than  in  1916,  but  the  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  on  selling  prices  of  implements  bought  and 
sold  during  the  same  year  was  less  in  1918  than  in  1916.  Due  to 
this  fact  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  implements  to 
the  farmer's  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
implements  to  the  dealers.  The  average  percentage  of  increase  from 
1916  to  1918  in  the  cost  of  20  typical  implements  to  the  farmers  was 
6i.8  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  cost  of  different  implements  to  the  dealers  varied, 
due  to  the  differences  in  the  increase  in  manufacturing  cost;  differ- 
ences in  strength  of  competition  between  manufacturers;  differ- 
ences in  the  price  policies  of  manufacturers;  and  to  differences  in 
freight  charges.    The  increase  in  the  cost  of  different  implements  to 
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the  farmers  varied  with  the  cost  to  the  dealers  and  the  amount  of 
the  dealers'  gross  profit. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  imple- 
ments to  the  dealers  and  in  the  price  to  the  farmers,  with  the  per- 
centages of  gross  profit  realized  by  the  dealers  on  the  average  selling 
prices,  were  as  follows : 

Table  111. — Average  percentage  increases  in  eosta  to  dealers,  prices  to  farmers, 
and  percentages  of  gross  profits  of  dealers,  on  specified  implements,  1916  and 
1918, 


Implement. 


Farm  wagon 

Muiiire  spreader 

Cotton  planter 

Side^leuvery  hay  rake 

Grain  grill,  disk 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Grain  drlU,  boe 

Mower 

Hay  loader 

C«m  planter 

Sprine-tooth  harrow . . 

walkmg  plow 

Double^isk  harrow. . . 

Singlfr-dlsk  harrow 

Walkinff  cultivator 

Sulky  plow 

Dump  nay  rake 

Spike-tooth  harrow . . . 
luding  cultivator ..... 

Avenge 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Dealer's  ] 

per  cent  of 

of  in- 

of in- 

gross profit  on 

crease  in 

crease  in 

selling 

'  pnce. 

cost  to 
dealer. 

price  to 
Tarmer. 

1916 

1918 

51.5 

49.2 

1.5.7 

14.4 

56.4 

50.8 

17.0 

13.9 

56.1 

53.1 

20.7 

19.1 

66.8 

54.4 

19.2 

17.9 

60.9 

58.8 

16.8 

15.8 

62.2 

61.9 

15.2 

15.1 

62.5 

62.9 

15.9 

16.1 

63.0 

62.2 

16.7 

16.4 

63.2 

69.4 

16.9 

14.9 

66.2 

64.0 

18.4 

17.3 

67.0 

62.3 

19.1 

16.8 

09.1 

64.5 

20.6 

18.4 

71.7 

67.3 

20.8 

18.7 

74.2 

70.3 

19.7 

17.9 

76.8 

71.7 

19.8 

17.4 

77.1 

71.1 

21.2 

18.5 

79.3 

72.7 

18.8 

15.8 

80.4 

71.9 

21.0 

17.1 

81.5 

75.0 

20.8 

17.8 

81.6 

76.9 

19.7 

17.6 

65.0 

61.8 

17.5 

15.9 

The  average  costs  of  typical  sizes  of  these  implements  to  the 
dealers  and  to  the  farmers,  with  the  dealers'  average  gross  margin  of 
profit,  were  as  follows: 

Table  112. — Average  delivered  costs  of  specified  implements  to  dealers,  prices  to 

farmers,  and  gross  profits  of  dealers,  1916  and  1918. 


•    Implement. 

Size. 

Averai?ecost  to 
dealers. 

.Vvera^e  price  to 
farmers. 

Dealer 
pre 

1916 

's  gross 
•fit. 

1916 

1918 

1916 

191S 

1918 

Walklnc  plow 

14-inch 

$12.47 

36.91 

10. 58 

14.28 

25.28 

36.40 

12.35 

14.04 

72.  S."* 

15.99 

4.13 

25.06 

104.67 

112.55 

132.19 

41.19 

22.29 

50.50 

.57.28 

70.62 

S21.61 

66.36 

19.41 

24.40 

46.05 

61.66 

19.55 

21.93 

116.05 

28.33 

7.30 

46.16 

166.81 

182.93 

183.48 

67.71 

40.34 

79.17 

97.35 

107.81 

S15. 49 

45.40 

13.47 

17.98 

31.79 

45.01 

15.86 

17.71 

87.62 

20.07 

6.54 

31.29 

125.76 

133. 79 

132.19 

49.58 

28.3.) 

62.46 

70.22 

S3.  77 

$2.5.97 

78.63 

23.76 

29.92 

55.90 

73.80 

24.23 

27.10 

138.49 

34.61 

9.21 

56.02 

193.92 

217.92 

217.11 

79.59 

48.72 

96.42 

118.01 

125.49 

13.02 

8.49 

2.89 

3.70 

6.51 

8.61 

3.51 

3.67 

14.67 

4.08 

1.41 

6.23 

21.09 

21.24 

2a  46 

8.39 

6.06 

11.96 

12.94 

13.15 

$4.36 

Sulk  V  plow 

16-inch 

12.26 

Snikd-tooth  harrow 

2-.section 

2-section 

6-foot 

4.35 

Rprinif-tooth  harro'w. . ,,.,.,, 

5.52 

Single-disk  harrow 

C-om  planter. ................... 

9.85 

2-row  check 

1-rowdriU 

AUsixes 

12.14 

Do 

4.68 

Cotton  planter 

5.17 

Disk  drill 

12-disk 

22.44 

Walking  cultivator 

4- shovel 

6.28 

Do   ?!..     :.!!.:..... 

5-shovel . . 

1.91 

Riding  cultivator 

6-shovel 

9.86 

Manure  spreader. , 

70-bushel 

All  sixes 

27.11 

Com  binder 

34.99 

Grain  binder 

6-root 

33.63 

Mower. 

5-foot 

11.88 

Dump  havrake  -    

10-foot 

8.38 

Side-aellverv  havrake 

All  sizes 

17.26 

Hay  loader 

8-foot 

20.66 

Farm  wagon.*f 

3i-inch  skein 

17.68 
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Although  Table  111  shows  that  the  percentage  of  gross  margin 
realized  by  dealers  in  1918  was  generally  less  than  in  1916,  Table  112 
shows  that  the  margins  in  dollars  increased  markedly  in  1918  for  every 
implement.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large  increase  in  the  prices 
at  which  implements  were  sold  resulted  in  a  condition  under  which  a 
smaller  percentage  margin  yielded  a  larger  margin  in  dollars  than 
was  realized  in  1916. 

The  implements  made  largely  of  steel  and  whose  manufacture 
required  little  labor  generally  increased  relatively  more  than  the 
implements  made  largely  of  wood  or  whose  manufacture  required  a 
large  amount  of  labor.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  steel 
advanced  more  than  the  price  of  lumber  or  wages. 

There  was  a  marked  tendency  for  the  prices  of  the  most-used  sizes 
of  the  various  implement's  to  increase  relatively  more  than  the  prices 
of  the  less-used  sizes  of  the  same  implement.  On  some  implements 
it  appeared  that  the  manufacturers  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  increase  the  prices  of  the  popular  sizes  of  these  implements  more 
than  they  increased  the  prices  of  the  less-used  sizes.  The  most-used 
sizes  of  some  implements,  however,  api^ear  to  have  been  relatively 
cheap  in  1916,  and  the  large  advances  only  placed  the  prices  of  these 
sizes  in  line  with  the  prices  of  other  sizes  of  the  same  implement. 

Competitive  conditions  were  also  important,  and,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  price  advances  were  relatively  large  on  implements  in 
the  sale  of  which  competition  was  weak.  Competition  seems  to  have 
modified  price  advances  on  wagons,  manure  spreaders,  cotton  plant- 
ers, side-delivery  hay  rakes,  hay  loaders,  walking  plows,  and  walking 
cultivators  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Competition  was  not  of 
c({iial  importance  on  different  implements  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Small  companies  are  relatively  important  in  the  manufacture  of 
walking  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  and  wagons.  Only  37  per  cent 
of  the  dealers  reported  handling  cotton  planters  madn  by  eight  large 
manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  over  75  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
1  eported  handling  grain  binders,  and  about  70  per  cent  repoiled  han- 
dling mowers  and  dump  hay  rakes  made  by  one  large  company.  The 
r;mall  manufacturers  very  frequently  marketed  their  goods  only  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  their  factories.  As  a  result  competition  be- 
tween manufacturers  in  the  sale  of  certain  implements  was  often 
keener  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others. 

jMost  of  the  factories  are  located  within  a  radius  of  250  miles  of 
Chicago,  although  there  are  many  small  factories,  producing  espe- 
cially plows,  harrows,  planters,  and  wagons,  located  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  the  East  and  South.    On  many  implements 
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competition  was  apparently  keener  in  1916  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  than  in  the  States  west  of  this  river.  There  were, 
however,  several  exceptions  to  this.  Competition  apparently  held 
down  the  prices  of  grain  binders,  grain  drills,  mowers,  and  spike- 
tooth  harrows  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  (Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota).  Small  grains  are  grown  in  these  States 
on  a  large  scale,  and  new  land  is  being  rapidly  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  market  for  machinery,  especially  binders  and  drills,  is 
very  inviting,  and  all  manufacturers  of  such  machinery  are  appar- 
ently anxious  for  a  share  of  the  business.  The  penitentiary  in  one 
of  these  States  manufactures  grain  binders,  mowers,  and  dump 
hay  rakes,  which  are  sold  for  considerably  less  than  similar  imple- 
ments made  by  private  companies.  Competition  with  prison-made 
goods  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence  on  prices  of  grain 
binders  and  mowers  in  those  States.  Cultivators  were  relatively 
cheap  in  the  West  Central  States.  These  States  embrace  a  large 
part  of  the  com  belt  and  furnish  a  large  market  for  cultivatoi*s,  and 
all  manufacturers  are  apparently  anxious  to  obtain  a  part  of  the 
business. 

Competion  apparently  led  to  relatively  low  prices  of  binders,  mow- 
ers, walking  plows,  spike-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  wagons,  and 
manure  spreaders  in  the  South  and  East  in  1916. 

The  manufacturers  very  generally  took  advantage  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  1917  and  1918  to  increase  their  prices  of  implements, 
which,  they  claimed,  were  relatively  low  in  certain  States.  The 
prices  of  binders,  mowers,  walking  plows,  spike-tooth  harrows,  cul- 
tivators in  the  East,  and  wagons  in  the  South  were  increased  from 
1916  to  1918  until  they  were  equal  to  or  above  the  prices  in  adjoin- 
ing sections. 

The  increases  in  the  cost  of  implements  whose  production  was 
largely  controlled  by  a  few  companies  was,  as  a  rule,  more  unifonn 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  than  the  prices  of  those  implements 
in  the  production  of  which  local  manufacturers  were  important.  In 
the  case  of  dump  hay  rakes  the  advances  in  the  prices  to  the  dealers 
seem  to  have  been  greater  than  were  necessitated  by  increases  in 
the  cost  of  production.  The  increases  in  the  prices  of  grain  drills 
to  the  dealers  were,  however,  apparently  not  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increased  cost  of  production.  Corn  binders  were  the  only  imple- 
ments which  had  a  greater  average  percentage  of  increase  in  price 
to  the  farmers  than  in  cost  to  the  dealers.  This  was  caused  by  greatly 
increased  dealers'  profits.  The  dealers'  average  percentage  of  gross 
profit  was  greater  in  1918  than  in  1916.  This  was  not  true  of  any 
other  of  the  20  typical  implements  selected  for  study. 
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The  International  Harvester  Co.  apparently  dominated  the  mar- 
ket in  the  sale  of  dump  hay  rakes,  and  other  producers  apparently 
followed  its  price  closely.  The  average  increase  from  1916  to  1918 
in  the  cost  of  10-foot  dump  hay  rakes  made  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  the  dealers  was  "81.9  per  cent,  while  the  average 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  10- foot  dump  hay  rakes  to  the  dealers  was 
81  per  cent. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  20  typical  im- 
plements to  the  dealers  and  to  the  farmers  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country,  with  the  average  percentages  of  gross  profits  realized 
by  the  dealers,  were  as  follows : 

Tabtj:  113. — Average  pereentages  of  increa-ie  in  easts  of  20  typical  implcfuents  to 
dealers  and  to  farmers  in  speeified  groups  of  States^  WIS  over  J016, 


state  group.* 

Increase 

to  dealers, 

1918  over 

1916. 

Increase 

to 

farmers, 

1918  over 

1916. 

Dealers'  grom  profit 
per  cent  on  price 
to  farmer. 

1916 

1918 

East  Xorth  Central '. 

Per  cent. 
66.7 
64.  R 
64.3 
60.0 
58.6 
50.  S 
68.  S 
68.9 
65.4 
59.7 
64.  K 

Per  cent. 
63.7 
63.3 
60.9 
56.5 
54.4 
4S.2 
66.9 
64.5 
63.2 
57.1 
61. K 

17.5 
16.8 
17.0 
18.8 
20.3 
19.2 
17,6 
17.1 
17.2 
18.7 
17.5 

16.0 

West  Central 

16.0 

Northern  Prairie '. 

15.2 

West  South  Central 

17.0 

Rocky  Mountain 

18.2 

Pacific  Coast 

17.7 

Middle  Atlantic 

16.7 

N  ew  E  ngland 

14.9 

U  pper  Southern 

16.1 

Lower  Southern 

17.3 

Average,  United  States 

15.9 

I  See  p.  179,  for  States  included  in  each  group. 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  cost  were  less  in  the  sections  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  greater  the  distance  from  this 
river  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  increase.  This  was  due  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  freight  as  the  distance  from  the  factories 
increased.  As  freight  rates  increased  much  less  than  the  manufac- 
turers' prices,  the  greater  the  amount  of  freight  the  smaller  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  delivered  cost  of  implements. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tlie  average  percentage  of  gross  profit 
was  less  in  1918  than  in  1916,  the  amount  of  the  dealers'  average  gross 
profits  increased  47.7  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918.     (See  p.  228.) 

The  small  manufacturers'  prices  of  wagons,  manure  spreaders, 
harrows,  planters,  cultivators,  side-delivery  hay-rakes,  and  hay 
loaders  were,  as  a  rule,  below  the  prices  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
on  the  same  implements.  The  saving  to  the  dealer  in  purchasing 
these  implements  from  the  small  companies  varied  from  2  to  20  per 
cent,  except  on  cotton  planters,  where  the  saving  was  over  45  per 
cent,  due  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  planters  made  by  the 
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small  companies  were  much  lighter  than  those  made  by  the  large 
companies.  The  dealers  made  approximately  the  same  gross  profits 
on  the  small  manufacturers'  implements  as  on  the  large  manufac- 
turers' implements,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  saving  was  passed  on  to 
the  farmers. 

The  conditions  were  different  with  binders,  grain  drills,  and  dump 
hay  rakes.  Very  few  dealers  reported  handling  such  implements 
made  by  the  small  manufacturers,  and  those  who  did  often  paid 
more  for  them  than  for  similar  implements  made  by  large  companies. 

One  of  the  smaller  middle  western  manufacturers  of  tillage  im- 
plements in  order  to  reduce  his  distributing  expenses  introduced  a 
nonservice  sales  contract  during  the  season  of  1916-17.  Under  the 
contract  the  dealers  received  discounts  amounting  to  15  per  cent  in 
addition  to  the  regular  6  per  cent  cash  discount,  provided  they 
asked  for  no  "service,"  purchased  in  car  lots,  and  paid  their  bills 
promptly.  Apparently  only  a  part  of  the  dealers  handling  this  man- 
ufacturer's goods  took  advantage  of  all  of  these  discounts.  The 
average  saving  to  the  dealers  of  the  East  North  Central  States  in 
purchasing  different  implements  from  this  company  in  1918  varied 
from  nothing  to  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  other  small  companies. 
The  dealers  made  slightly  greater  gross  profits  on  this  company's 
goods,  but  most  of  this  saving  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers.  The 
information  did  not  show  what  the  saving  would  have  been  if  all 
dealers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  maximum  discounts  offered  by 
this  company,  nor  what  expense,  if  any,  the  dealers  or  farmers  in- 
curred to  obtain  the  service  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

The  plan  for  making  specific  charges  for  all  "  service "  rendered 
the  farmer  has  nmch  to  commend  it,  provided  the  prices  are  reduced 
accordingly.  The  practice  of  rendering  "  free "  service  causes  the 
farmer  who  takes  the  proper  care  of  his  implements  and  is  able  to 
repair  them  himself  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  furnishing  "  free  " 
service  to  the  farmer  who  is  too  indolent  to  care  for  his  implements 
properly  or  who  lacks  the  mechanical  abilitj^  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  and  repairs. 

Several  mail-order  houses  now  sell  farm  implements.  There  was 
an  average  saving  to  the  farmers  of  between  20  and  25  per  cent  in 
purchasing  implements  from  a  typical  mail-order  house.  The  state- 
ments of  several  dealers  are  to  the  effect  that  the  implements  sold 
by  the  mail-order  houses  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended 
and  are  favorably  regarded  by  the  farmers.    It  is  possible,  however, 
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that  the  implements  purcliased  by  the  farmers  from  the  mail-order 
houses  may  stand  idle  a  larger  part  of  the  time,  due  to  delays  in 
obtaining  repair  parts.  There  are  many  advantages  to  the  farmers 
in  buying  their  implements  from  local  dealers,  but  the  available  in- 
formation did  not  show  whether  the  services  furnished  to  the  farmers 
by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  compensated  for  the  higher  prices 
charged  for  their  implements. 

The  State  prison  in  one  of  the  Northern  Prairie  States  manufac- 
tured grain  binders,  mowers,  and  dump  hay  rakes.  There  was  a 
saving  to  the  farmers  in  these  States  of  from  11  to  18  per  cent  in 
1916  and  23  to  25  per  cent  in  1918  in  purchasing  these  prison-made 
implements  as  compared  with  similar  implements  made  by  private 
companies. 


Chapter  VI- 

THE  DEALERS'  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS,  1915-1918, 


Section  1. — Introdnction. 

The  preceding  chapter  showed  the  average  delivered  cost  to 
dealers  of  typical  implements  in  1916  and  1918  and  the  average 
prices  received  by  dealers  for  these  implements  during  the  same 
period-  It  also  showed  the  increases  in  delivered  costs  and  prices 
received  in  1918  over  1916. 

The  present  chapter  shows,  first,  the  gross  profits  on  these  im- 
plements, and  then  the  gross  profits  on  the  dealers'  entire  business, 
after  which  the  general  financial  results  of  the  dealers'  entire  busi- 
ness are  shown.  It  then  takes  up  in  detail  the  items  of  the  dealers'  ex- 
penses, showing  eacli  of  these  items  in  dollai*s  and  also  for  statistical 
purposes  the  percentage  of  each  of  them  to  net  sales.  There  are 
then  shown,  in  amounts  and  in  percentages  of  net  sales,  the  dealers' 
net  trading  profit,  other  income,  and  net  income.  The  net  income 
is  also  shown  as  a  percentage  of  return  on  investment. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  section  4  of  this  chapter,  which 
gives  the  combined  financial  results  of  the  dealers'  entire  business, 
and  shows  the  increase  of  each  item  in  1918  over  1915  in  amounts  and 
in  percentages  of  these  amounts. 

Caution  should  be  observed  in  comparing  percentages  based  on  net 
sales,  shown  in  the  other  section  of  this  chapter,  as  in  a  time  of 
rapidly  increasing  prices,  such  as  the  period  covered,  the  relation 
between  such  percentages  may  be  misleading. 

Section  2. — ^The  dealerts'  gross  profits  on  typical  implements  bought  and 
sold  the  same  year. 

Source  of  information. — Information  as  to  the  dealers'  gross 
profits  on  different  implements  was  derived  from  reports  furnished 
by  approximately  8,500  dealers.  These  reports  gave  the  costs  and 
prices  of  20  typical  implements  in  1916  and  1918. 

The  average  amounts  and  percentages  of  gross  profit  realized  by 
the  dealers  on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year 
are  based  on  repoi-ts  on  the  costs  and  prices  6f  different  implements 
furnished  by  dealers  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  gross 
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profit  on  these  implements  was-  the  diflPerenoe  between  their  net  cost 
delivered  to  the  dealer  and  the  price  to  the  farmer.  In  arriving  at 
the  net  cost  the  dealers  were  instructed  to  add  to  the  invoice  price 
any  freight  paid  by  them  and  to  deduct  all  discounts  actually  taken. 
Amount  of  dealers'  gross  profits. — ^The  amounts  of  the  dealers' 
gross  profits  on  typical  implements  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  1918  over  1916  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  114. — Amount  of  dealers*  average  gross  profits  on  typical  implements  and 

percentages  of  increase t*  19 IS  over  1916. 


Farm  wagon 

Manure  spreader 

Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow. . . 

single-disk  harrow 

Double-disk  harrow . . . 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Grain  drill,  disk 

Grain  drill,  hoe 

Com  binder 

Grain  binder 

Mower 

Hayrake,  dump 

Ilayrake.  side-delivery 
Hay  loaaer 


Implement. 


Amount  of  gross 
profits. 


1916 


112.63 

21.  IS 

2.87 

&50 

3.33 

3.83 

7.13 

10.64 

3.33 

6. 56 

7.70 

3.66 

15.29 

11.53 

21.24 

21.95 

8.46 

5.78 

11.96 

12.76 


1918 


SI  7. 30 
26.12 

4.31 
12.28 

5.00 

5.63 
ia78 
16.42 

4.96 
10.37 
ia96 

5.17 
22.70 
18.30 
34.99 
35.12 
11.90 

8.07 
17.24 
19.72 


Average . 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1918  over 
1916. 


86.9 
23.3 
5a7 
44.6 
M.0 
46.8 
6L8 
64.4 
48.1 
6&0 
4Z8 
41.4 
4&6 
68.7 
64.7 

eo.o 

4a7 
80.7 
44.6 
54.1 


47.7 


The  largest  amounts  of  average  gross  profits  realized  by  dealers 
in  1916  were  $21.95  on  grain  binders,  $21.24  on  corn  binders,  and 
$21.18  on  manure  spreaders.  The  largest  amounts  realized  in  1918 
were  also  on  thevse  three  implements  in  the  order  named,  the  gross 
profits  being  $35.12,  $34.99,  and  $26.12,  respectively. 

The  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  dealers' 
gross  profits  for  all  the  implements  of  1918  over  1916  was  47.7  per 
cent.  The  smallest  average  increase  for  any  implement  was  23.3 
per  cent  on  manure  spreaders,  and  the  greatest  was  64.7  on  com 
binders. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  dealers'  gross 
profits  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  de- 
livered costs  on  all  implements  except  com  binders.  This  difference 
or  lag  was  relatively  small  on  harvesting  and  haying  machinery, 
grain  drills,  cotton  planters  and  wagons,  and  relatively  large  on 
tillage  implements  and  spreaders. 
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:  Percentages  of  dealers'  gross  profits  to  selling  Prices. — ^The 
average  percentage  of  the  dealers'  gross  profits  based  on  selling 
prices  for  1916  and  1918  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  115. — Dealers*  average  percentagefi  of  gross  profits  on  selling  prices  of 

typical  implements,  19 J 6  ami  tdlS. 


Implement. 


Fftnn  wvKon 

Manure  spreader 

TlDaee  Implements: 

Walldne  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow 

single-disk  harrow 

Double-disk  harrow 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Seeding  machines: 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Grain  drill,  diak 

Grain  drlU.hoe 

Harvesting  and  haying  machines: 

Com  binder 

Grain  binder 

Mower 

Hayrake,  dump 

Hayrake.  sid&^ellvery 

Hayloo(Mr 

Average 


Percentage  of  gross 

profit 

on  selling 

price. 

1916 

1918 

15.7 

14.4 

17.0 

13.9 

20.8 

18.7 

18.8 

15.8 

20.8 

17.8 

20.6 

1&4 

19.8 

17.4 

19.7 

17.9 

21.2 

18.5 

19.7 

17.6 

19.1 

16.8 

20.7 

19.1 

16.8 

15.8 

16.7 

16.4 

15.9 

16.1 

15.2 

15.1 

16.9 

14.9 

21.0 

17.1 

19.2 

17.9 

18.4 

17.8 

17.5 

15.9 

The  percentage  figures  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  average 
percentages  of  gross  profits  based  on  selling  prices  were  less  in  1918 
than  in  1916  on  all  implements  except  com  binders.  The  dealers' 
average  pSercentage  of  gross  profits  on  all  implements  was  17.5  per 
cent  in  1916  and  15.9  per  cent  in  1918.  In  1916  the  largest  average 
percentage  of  gross  profit  was  21.2  realized  on  walking  cultivators 
and  the  smallest  percentage  was  15.2  on  grain  binders.  In  1918  the 
largest  percentage  was  19.1  made  on  cotton  planters,  and  the  small- 
est percentage  was  13.9,  realized  on  manure  spreaders.  As  a  rule,  the 
percentages  of  gross  profit  were  less  on  implements  of  high  value 
than  on  implements  of  low  value.  This  indicates  that  many  dealers 
considered  that  it  cost  relatively  more  to  sell  a  small  implement  than 
a  large  one. 

Trade  associations  and  papers  often  advocate  the  use  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  in  arriving  at  selling  prices.  According  to 
this  theory,  a  dealer  in  determining  his  selling  prices  should  always 
add  to  the  cost  of  each  article  a  profit  equal  to  this  i»ercentage.    The 
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implement  dealers'  organizations  apparently  were  not  entirely  free 
from  this  propaganda. 

The  average  percentage  of  gross  profits  reported  by  the  dealers  on 
implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year  was  less  in  1918 
than  in  1916.  Many  dealers  realized  the  same  percentages  of  gross 
profit  on  the  various  implements  in  1918  as  in  1916.  Some  dealers 
realized  higher  percentages  and  others  realized  lower  percentages  in 
the  latter  year.  The  gross  profits  of  the  dealers  whose  percentage:^ 
wore  less  in  1918  than  1916,  however,  reduced  the  average  percentage 
of  gross  profits  realized  by  all  dealers.  It  will  be  shown  in  later 
sections  that  the  dealers'  expenses  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as 
their  gross  profits  and  that  their  percentage  of  gross  profits  on  cur- 
rent purchases  and  sales  could  have  been  reduced  much  more  with- 
out reducing  either  the  percentage  or  amount  of  their  net  trading 
profits. 

The  decline  m  the  percentage  of  gross  profits,  based  on  sales,  real- 
ized by  many  dealers,  apparently  was  due  largely  to  competition  with 
dealers  who  had  carried  over  implements  bought  at  lower  prices, 
although  some  dealers  may  have  realized  that  their  operating  ex- 
penses were  increasing  less  rapidly  than  their  costs  of  implements 
and  so  made  their  prices  accordingh'. 

The  dealers  were  not  specifically  asked  by  the  Commission  to  re- 
port their  costs  and  prices  on  implements  bought  in  one  year  and 
sold  in  a  later  year,  but  many  of  them  made  such  reports.  These 
reports  showed  that  some  dealers  took  the  full  advance  in  price,  sell- 
ing on  the  basis  of  replacement  costs,  while  others  sold  on  the  basis 
of  original  cost,  realizing  only  the  ordinary  percentages  of  gross 
profit.  The  nuijority,  however,  seem  to  have  taken  a  part  of  the 
advance,  selling  at  prices  between  those  based  on  the  ori^nal  costs, 
and  those  based  on  replacement  costs.  The  average  gi-oss  profits  re- 
ported by  a  limited  number  of  dealers  on  carried-over  implements 
sold  in  1918  was  equal  to  24.5  per  cent  of  selling  prices,  which  was 
considerably  above  the  average  gross  profit  on  implements  bought 
and  sold  during  the  year.  Information  is  not  at  hand  showing  the 
number  of  implements  which  the  dealers  carried  over  from  previous 
years  into  1918.  Statements  made  by  certain  dealers^,  however,  indi- 
cate that  manufacturers  urged  dealers  to  buy  in  advance  and  that 
many  dealers  carried  over  large  stocks.  The  secretary  of  one  State 
association  on  September  26,  1917,  gave  it  as  hLs  opinion  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  dealers  in  his  State  had  on  hand  50  per  cent  of  the  re- 
quirements of  their  1918  trade.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  net 
profits  made  by  typical  dealers  on  their  total  business  was  larger  in 
1917  and  1918  than  in  1915  and  1916.    This  seems  to  have  been  due 
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largely  to  the  profitvS  made  on  carriecl-over  implements  sold  in  these 
yeai-s.  The  average  percentages  of  gross  profit  realized  on  imple- 
ments bought  and  sold  in  1918  were  evidently  somewhat  reduced  by 
competition  with  implements  bought  in  previous  years  at  lower 
prices. 

Phofpis  made  by  dealers  in  different  state  groups. — The  average 
percentages  of  gross  profit  realized  by  dealers  in  the  different  State 
groups  on  the  20  selected  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the 
same  year  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Tabtji:  116. — Average  ^percentages  of  gross  profit  vmde  by  dealers  in  1916  and 
1918  on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  i<amc  year. 


State  group. 


East  North  Central 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  Ene:land 

Upper  South 

Lower  South 

Average,  United  States 


Per  cent 

on  selling; 

price. 

1910 

1918 

17.5 

16.0 

16.8 

16.0 

17.0 

15.2 

18.8 

17.0 

20.3 

18.2 

19.2 

17.7 

17.6 

16.7 

17.1 

14.9 

17.2 

16.1 

18.7 

17.3 

17.5 

15.9 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease in 
amount 
of  gross 
profit. 


49.8 
56.1 
44.1 
41.5 
37.9 
36.9 
67.9 
43.2 
52.9 
45.6 

47.7 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  dealers'  average  percent- 
age of  gross  profits,  based  on  selling  prices,  were  highest  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  lowest  in  the  West 
Central,  Northern  Prairie,  and  New  England  States. 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  amounts  of  profit  were  highest 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  West  Central,  and  Upper  South  section, 
being  57.9  per  cent,  56.1  per  cent,  and  52.9  per  cent,  respectively. 

Differences  in  profits  on  typical  implei^eents. — ^The  gross  profits 
of  the  dealers  differed  widely  on  similar  implements.  A  study  was 
made  of  the  differences  in  the  gross  profits  of  the  individiml  dealers 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 
on  typical  sizes  of  the  various  implements.  The  number  of  dealers 
realizing  different  amounts  of  gross  profits  on  a  typical  size  of  sulky 
plow,  mower,  and  farm  wagon,  in  1916  and  1918,  is  shown  in  the 
table  below.  The  variation  in  the  dealers'  gross  profits  on  these  im- 
plements is  typical  of  the  variation  in  the  gross  profits  on  other 
implements. 
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Table  117. — Number  of  dealers  realizing  different  amounts  of  gross  profit  on 
selected  Implements  in  ..st.r  Middle  M^estern  titates,  in  1916  and  1918, 


•  Amount  ot  profit. 

16-Uich     sulky 
plows. 

o-foot  mowers. 

3^-uich  skein  farm 
wagons. 

1916 

191S 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

LOSS. 

tll.90-110 

1 

t7  9&-S6         .          

1 

t590-S4 

1 
1 

22 

94 

283 

495 

441 

217 

99 

35 

15 

12 

4 

'       5 

1 

1 

*  ■ " 

Sl.90-10 

1 

11 

29 

120 

195 

258 

387 

2S6 

230 

118 

57 

24 

4 

5 

1 

PBOHT. 
IVtl  90 

3 

41 

197 

408 

308 

194 

97 

24 

14 

9 

4 

3 

5 

23 

75 

133 

208 

213 

237 

158 

126 

74 

28 

11 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

42 

73 

89 

129 

117 

94 

73 

38 

27 

13 

10 

2 

2 

I2-S3  90 

6 

f  4-i5  90 

18 

14-17.93       

31 

IS-$9  90 

45 

110-111.90 

61 

11 2-S13  93 

85 

I14-S15.90 

64 

$16-117.90 

73 

118-119.90 

64 

123-121.93 

77 

122-123.90 

57 

$2  4-125.93 , 

45 

S23-S27  93 

22 

I 

25 

t30-$31  90 

1 

17 

1 

8 

$31-135  93 -- 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

' 

2 

|3S-$39.90 

■■"* 1 • 

1 

6 

j 

2 

S'VS-S59  99                    .        

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1,303 

1,303 

1,726 

1,726 

719 

719 

A  study  of  the  figures  presented  in  the  above  table  shows  that 
some  dealers  reported  very  high  and  some  very  low  profits.  How- 
ever, ignoring  these  exceptional  or  extreme  cases,  it  is  seen  that  the 
gross  profits  of  the  other  dealers  differed  widely  on  the  same  imple- 
ment. The  gross  profits  on  wagons  showed  a  greater  variation,  and 
the  gross  profits  on  mowers  showed  a  smaller  variation,  than  the 
gross  profits  on  sulky  plows.  This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  wagons  are  produced  by  many  companies,  while  the  manufac- 
ture of  mowers  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  producers. 

Dealers'  gross  profits  on  implements  made  by  different  manu- 
facturers.— It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter  that 
certain  implements  made  by  small  manufacturers  cost  the  dealers 
less  than  similar  implements  made  by  large  manufacturers  and  that 
a  large  part  of  this  saving  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers  in  lower 
prices. 

The  dealers  made  approximately  the  same  gross  profits  on  imple- 
ments made  by  large  and  small  companies.  On  most  implements 
they  made  slightly  larger  percentages  of  gross  profits  on  the 
small  manufacturers'  implements,  but  as  the  small  manufacturers' 
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implements  sold  for  less,  the  amount  of  gross  profit  realized  by  the 
dealers  on  these  implements  was  approximately  equal  to  the  amount 
realized  on  the  implements  made  by  the  large  companies.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  dealers'  profits  were  smaller  on  grain 
binders,  mowers,  hay  loaders,  and  sulky  plows  made  by  the  small 
companies  than  they  were  on  similar  implements  made  by  large 
companies. 

A  middle-western  manufacturer  of  tillage  implements  sold  to  the 
dealers  under  a  nonservice  contract  in  1918,  but  not  in  1916.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  saving  to  the  dealers  in  1918  in 
purchasing  implements  under  this  contract  and  that  a  part  of  this 
saving  reached  the  farmers  in  lower  prices.  (See  p.  217.)  The  average 
percentage  of  gross  profits  realized  by  the  dealers  in  the  West  Central 
and  East  North  Central  States  on  six  implements  made  by  this 
company  and  on  similar  implements  made  by  other  small  companies 
were  as  follows  in  1916  and  1918 : 


Company  iisin'j  non"<er  vice  contract  in  1918. 
Other  small  companies 


1918 


17.8 
17.5 


In  1916  the  dealers  realized  0.1  per  cent  less  gi'oss  profit  on  the 
goods  of  the  company  which  later  introduced  the  nonservice  contract 
than  they  did  on  the  goods  made  by  other  companies.  In  1918  they 
realized  0.3  per  cent  more  gross  profit  on  the  goods  purchased  under 
the  nonservice  contract  than  on  goods  bought  from  other  small 
manufacturers  under  the  regular  service  contract.  However,  as  the 
nonservice  company's  goods  sold  for  less,  the  amount  of  profit  made 
on  them  by  the  dealers  was  very  little  larger  than  they  made  on 
goods  purchased  under  the  regular  service  contract.  The  average 
cost  of  these  six  implements  to  the  dealers,  price  to  the  farmers, 
and  profit  to  the  dealers  will  show  both  the  saving  to  the  farmers 
and  the  relative  profit  to  the  dealers  in  handling  imple;nents  made 
by  the  company  using  the  nonservice  contract  and  by  other  similar- 
sized  companies.    The  averages  were  as  follows: 


Average  price  to  farmers 

Avorage  cost  to  dealers 

AiFOrage  gross  profit  of  dealers 

* 


1916 


Nonserv- 
ice com-  ; 
pony. 


S30.20 

24.21 

5.99 


other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


S29.64 

23.87 

5.77 


1918 


Nonserv 
ice  com- 
pany. 


150.14 

41.15 

o.  99 


other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


S51.17 
42.31 

8.86 
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From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  in  1918  the  dealers  had  an 
average  saving  of  $1.16  per  implement  in  purchasing  from  the  com- 
pany using  the  nonservice  contract.  The  dealers  kept  13  cents  of 
this  sa\  ing  as  increased  gross  profits  and  passed  the  other  $1.03  on  to 
the  farmers  as  lower  prices.  Relatively  the  saving  was  slightly 
larger  than  indicated  by  this  figure,  as  the  "  nonservice  "  company's 
implements  in  1916  cost  the  dealers  and  the  farmers  slightly  more 
than  the  average  for  implements  made  by  the  other  small  companies. 

The  information  available  does  not  show  whether  the  dealers  were 
put  to  any  extra  expense  in  supplying  services  ordinarily  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers  or  whether  the  farmers  incurred  any  extra 
expense  in  keeping  their  machines  in  openition  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  "free"  services  by  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  Figures 
for  only  one  nonservice  company  were  available  and  apparently 
many  of  this  company's  customers  did  not  purchase  under  the  non- 
service  contract.  The  average  costs,  prices,  and  profits  used  appar- 
ently include  figures  from  some  dealers  who  did  not  take  all  of  the 
discounts.  The  figures  presented  do  not  show  the  savings  possible 
under  the  nonservice  contract,  but  indicate  that  substantial  savings 
in  the  first  cost  of  implements  to  the  farmers  could  be  made  if  the 
manufacturers  generally  curtailed  the  services  rendered  to  the  dealers 
and  farmers  and  adjusted  their  prices  accordingly. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  binders,  mowers,  and  dump 
hayrakes  were  made  by  a  State  prison  in  one  of  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  and  sold  for  lower  prices  than  were  similar  implements  made 
by  private  companies.  In  1916  the  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  made  larger  average  percentages,  but  approximately  equal 
amounts  of  gross  profit,  on  prison-made  and  on  privately  made  im- 
plements. In  1918  the  dealers  made  larger  percentages,  but  smaller 
amounts  of  gross  profit,  on  the  prison-made  implements  than  they 
did  on  the  implements  made  by  the  private  companies.  This  change 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  the  prison-made  imple- 
ments advanced  less  from  1916  to  1918  than  did  the  prices  of  similar 
implements  made  by  private  companies. 

Section  3. — The  dealers'  gross  profits  on  entire  business. 

The  source  of  information  as  to  the  gross  profits  of  individual 
dealers  on  their  entire  business  was  their  profit  and  loss  statements. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  profit  and  loss  statements,  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  dealers 
kept  full  and  accurate  records. 

The  accounting  methods  of  the  dealers  are  extremely  inadequate. 
Less  than  one  out  of  every  eight  of  the  11,600  dealers  who  reported 
to  the  Conmiission  stated  that  they  prepared  profit  and  loss  state- 
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ments.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Commission  to  secure  copies  of 
such  statements  from  a  large  number  of  dealers  who  reported  their 
preparation.  It  was  found  that  many  dealers  reporting  the  prepa- 
ration of  profit  and  loss  statements  had  such  incomplete  records 
that  it  was  impossible  to  "prepare  satisfactory  reports  from  them. 
The  Commission's  agents  called  personally  upon  528  dealers.  The 
records  of  approximately  214  of  these  dealers  were  in  such  shape  that 
satisfactory  reports  could  be  prepared  from  them,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  these  reports  were  made  up  from  very  unsatisfactory  or  in- 
complete records.  Requests  were  sent  to  4M  other  dealers  who 
reported  the  preparation  of  financial  statements,  asking  them  to  sub- 
mit copies  of  such  statements  by  mail.  Reports  were  received  from 
266  of  these  dealers,  but  only  94  of  these  reports  were  satisfactory. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  part  of  these  reports  were  unsatis- 
factory because  the  dealers  did  not  know  how  to  fill  out  the  blanks 
correctly  and  not  because  their  records  were  incomplete. 

From  962  dealers,  therefore,  approximately  300  satisfactory  profit 
and  loss  statements  were  obtained  and  a  part  of  these  were  made  up 
from  very  poor  books.  This  indicates  that  only  one  out  of  three 
dealers  who  reported  the  preparation  of  profit  and  loss  statements 
had  accurate  records.  Since  less  than  one  out  of  eight  reported  the 
preparation  of  such  statement,  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  every  24  dealers  has  accurate  records.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  30,000  implement  dealers  in,  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  Commission  obtained  308  usable  reports  it  appears  that  while 
these  statements  were  obtained  from  approximately  1  per  cent  of  all 
the  dealers  only,  yet  they  may  comprise  about  25  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  satisfactory  records.  All  of  these  reports,  however,  did  not 
include  figures  for  each  of  the  four  yeare  covered  by  this  investigation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  profit  and  loss  statements  and 
balance  sheets  obtained  is  large  enough  to  furnish  representative 
average  percentages  of  the  dealers'  gross  profits,  expenses,  net  profits, 
and  net  income  and  that  a  larger  number  of  reports  would  not  have 
changed  any  of  these  average  percentages  materially.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  concerns  who  had  books  from 
which  satisfactory  financial  statements  could  be  prepared  were 
probably  somewhat  above  the  average  in  size  and  eflBciency.  A 
small  concern  can  more  easily  exist  without  adequate  records  than 
can  a  large  concern,  and  the  concern  that  has  satisfactory  records  is 
likely  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  concern  whose  records  are  un- 
satisfactory. The  reports  of  a  few  dealers  were  omitted  from  the 
tabulations  for  the  reason  that  they  were  too  large  to  be  typical  and 
that  the  figures  for  their  business  would  have  had  too  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  averages  for  the  particular  class  of  dealers  in  the 
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State  group  in  which  these  large  concerns  happened  to  be  located. 
Although  several  reports  were  received  from  small  dealers  whose 
annual  sales  were  less  than  $10,000,  it  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that 
the  average  business  of  the  dealers  submitting  reports  was  some^ 
what  larger  than  the  business  done  by  the  retail  implement  dealers 
generally. 

There  appear  to  be  two  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  implement 
dealers  to  keep  even  simple  records:  First,  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  dealers  with  regard  to  bookkeeping  methods,  many  of  the 
dealers  being  men  with  little  or  no  accounting  knowledge ;  second,  the 
fact  that  most  dealers  failed  to  realize  that  more  information 
about  their  business  would  make  them  better  and  more  efficient 
business  men.  Too  often  they  regard  the  keeping  of  books  or  rec- 
ords as  useless  and  unremunerative  labor.  Many  dealers  have  failed 
in  business  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  expenses.  Often 
a  farmer  will  enter  the  implement  business  with  his  accumulated 
savings  as  capital.  Not  knowing  the  cost  of  doing  business,  he  will 
sell  his  goods  on  too  narrow  a  margin  of  profit.  When  his  capital 
is  depleted  he  is  forced  to  close  his  store.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
dealers  estimate  their  expenses  too  high.  This  leads  them  to  charge 
the  farmers  higher  prices  than  the  services  rendered  justify  and  often 
places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  other  dealers.  In- 
formation indicates  that  many  dealers  estimate  the  cost  of  doing 
business  much  higher  than  it  actually  is.  It  also  appears  that  many 
dealers  estimate  their  costs  too  low.  In  one  case  the  farmer  is  over- 
charged and  in  the  other  he  gets  his  goods  too  cheaply.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  costs  should  prevent  both  of  these  conditions  and  pro- 
tect both  the  farmer  and  the  dealer. 

Due  to  the  necessity  of  filing  income-tax  returns  and  jto  the  requests 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission  for  financial  statements,  many 
dealers  are  now  keeping  much  better  records.  Many  dealers  had 
satisfactory  records  for  the  first  time  in  1918,  and  many  others  in- 
stalled accounting  systems  at  the  beginning  of  1919. 

It  appears  that  the  dealers  should  keep  at  least  records  enough  to 
f-how  sales,  purchases,  cash  discounts  received  and  allowed,  interest 
received  and  paid,  and  total  expenses,  with  salaries  and  other  im- 
portant items  kept  separately.  Accurate  merchandise  inventories 
should  be  taken  regularly,  and  careful  account  should  be  kept  of  the 
drawings  of  the  owners.  When  a  dealer  handles  more  than  one  class 
of  goods — for  instance,  implements  and  lumber — separate  records 
should  be- kept  of  the  purchases,  sales,  discounts,  interest  received  and 
paid,  and  inventories  of  each  class  of  goods.  A  division  of  expenses 
among  the  various  departments  is  also  very  desirable,  as  this  would 
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enable  the  dealer  to  know  whether  he  was  making  a  fair  profit  on 
each  class  of  goods  handled. 

A  large  part  of  the  farm  e^iuipment  is  sold  by  dealers  who  also 
liandle  other  lines  of  goods.  Very  few  dealers  handling  more  than 
one  line  of  goods  were  able  to  determine  accurately  the  profits  and 
expenses  applicable  to  each  line.  For  this  reason  the  dealers  were' 
divided  into  classes  according  to  the  lines  of  merchandise  handled. 
The  average  figures  for  the  different  classes  or  gi*oups  of  dealers  were 
then  compared  and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  profits  and  expenses 
of  handling  the  different  lines  of  goods.  The  groups  or  classes  of 
dealers,  according  to  the  lines  handled,  were  as  follows :  Implements ; 
implements  and  hardware;  implements  and  automobiles;  implements, 
hardware,  and  automobiles;  implements  and  lumber  (with  or  with- 
out hardware);  implements  and  general  merchandise;  and  imple- 
ments and  miscellaneous  lines. 

In  tabulating  the  profit  and  loss  statements  received  from  the 
various  dealers  cash  discounts  taken  on  goods  purchased  were  con- 
sidered as  "  other  income "  and  are  not  reflected  in  the  percentages 
of  gross  profit.  Freight  paid  on  goods  received  and  trade  discounts 
on  purchases  were  considered  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  goods,  and 
hence  are  reflected  in  the  gross  profits. 

Average  gross  profits  or  typical  dealers  on  total  business. — 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tables  and  discussions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  section  in  regard  to  the  dealers'  percentages  of 
gross  profits  on  their  entire  business  are  based  upon  the  figures  of 
308  dealers  whose  profit  and  loss  statements  were  secured,  and  not 
upon  the  figures  submitted  by  the  8,500  dealers  who  reported  on  the 
20  implements. 

The  average  percentages  of  gross  profit  made  by  the  different 
classes  of  dealers  whose  profit  and  loss  statements  were  secured  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  118. — Ax^erage  percentages  of  gross  profit  on  entire  business  made  by 
different  elasses  of  dealers  ichose  profit  and  loss  statements  were  secured, 
1915-1018. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Percentages  of  sales. i 


Implements 

Implements  and  hardware 

Implements  and  automobiles 

Implements,  hardware,  and  automobiles. 

Implements  and  lumber , 

Implements  and  general  merchandise  — 
Implements  and  miscellaneous  lines , 


1915 


Average,  all  classes. 


17.2 
20.4 
13.5 
17.5 
19.8 
19.3 
16.9 


18.1 


1916 


18.0 
22.0 
13.1 
18.8 
20.3 
19.9 
17.2 


18.8 


1917 


'Cash  discounts  on  purchases  not  Included. 


19.1 
21.2 
16.3 
17.8 
22.5 
20.2 
17.2 


19.0 


1918 


18.1 
21.4 
17.3 
20.2 
21.2 
20.5 
19.4 


19.9 
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The  average  amounts  of  gross  profit  realized  by  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers,  by  the  implement  and  hardware  dealers,  and  by  all 
classes  of  dealers  on  their  entire  business  were  as  follows: 


Exclusive  implement  dealers 

Implement  and  hardware  dealers 

Average,  all  classes 


1915 

191G 

1917 

IS, 434 

12,41S 

$7,926 

$11,197 
16,799 

U,57S 

12,875 

16,565 

191S 


$15,661 
21,553 

20,302 


Both  the  average  percentages  and  the  average  amounts  of  gross 
profits  realized  by  all  the  dealers  from  whom  financial  statements 
were  obtained  steadily  increased  during  the  period.  These  increases 
were  largely  due  to  the  dealers  taking  the  price  advances  on  goods 
carried  in  stock  while  prices  were  rising,  but  were  also  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  gross  profit  per  implement  made  by  dealers,  es- 
pecially the  large  gross  profit  in  1918.  The  dealers'  greatest  profits 
from  such  price  advances  appear  to  have  been  obtained  on  hardware 
in  1916  and  on  implements  and  lumber  in  1917. 

The  average  amount  of  gross  profit  made  by  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers  increased  more  than  85  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918, 
while  the  average  amount  of  gross  profit  made  by  all  classes  of 
dealers  increased  more  than  75  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  these  large  increases  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections. 

Comparison  of  th£  dealers'  gross  profit  on  total  business 
AND  on  typical  IMPLEMENTS. — ^lu  1915  tlic  average  gi'oss  profit  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  was  17.24  per  cent.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  normal  prewar  percentage  of  gross  profit  for  this  class 
of  dealers,  as  their  business  in  this  year  was  not  affected  by  price 
advances.  This  percentage,  however,  does  not  include  cash  discounts 
taken  on  purchases.  The  cash  discounts  are  usually  5  per  cent  ^  on 
the  invoice  prices,  but  all  dealers  do  not  pay  their  bills  prcmptly 
enough  to  secure  these  discounts.  The  profit  and  loss  statements  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  show  that  the  cadi  discounts  actually 
taken  amounted  to  approximately  2.25  per  cent  of  their  sales.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  cash  discounts  taken,  the  average  percentage 
of  gross  profits  on  the  total  business  of  these  dealers  was  19.5  per 
cent. 

In  1916  the  average  gross  profit  made  by  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers  from  whom  financial  statements  were  obtained  on  the  sale 
of  the  20  typical  implements  bought  and  sold  during  this  year  was 
19.1  per  cent.     This  corresponds  with  a  percentage  of  19.5  made 


*  Prior  to  1916  cash  discounts  were  Tery  frequently  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 
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by  these  same  dealers  on  their  total  business  in  1915,  when  they  ob- 
tained no  benefits  from  price  advances.  The  difference  is  apparently 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  t<>tal  profits  include  the  profits  on  repairs 
and  accessories,  which  apparently  yielded  a  higher  average  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  than  did  implements. 

The  average  gross  profit  realized  in  1916  by  8,500  dealers  on  the 
sale  of  typical  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  year  was  17.5 
per  cent.  As  the  average  percentage  of  gross  profit  on  the  sale  of 
typical  implements  reported  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  from 
whom  profit  and  loss  statements  were  obtained  was  19.1  per  cent, 
it  is  evident  that  the  gross  profits  of  these  selected  dealers  were 
slightly  higher  than  were  realized  by  dealers  generally  on  the  sale 
of  implements. 

DeaLEBS'   average   GE06S   PBOFrTB   OK    ENTIRE   BUSINESS    IN   VARIOUS 

State  groups. — ^The  average  gross  profits  made  by  the  dealers  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  average  percentages  of  gross 
profits  made  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  were  as  follows : 


state  group. 


East  North  Centml 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie . '. 

Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 

Average,  all  jo'oups 


1915 


igi« 


Per  cent. 
21.1 
15.9 
15.5 
21.0 


Per  cent. 
22.9 
19.1 

15.0 
19.  5 


1917 


191S 


17.2 


18.0  ! 


Per  cent, 
21.8 
19.9 
16.6 
21.1 

Per  cent. 
21.8 
16.5 
16. 5 
22.2 

19.1 

18.1 

The  average  percentages  of  gross  profits  made  by  mixed  imple- 
ment and  hardware  dealers  were  as  follows : 


State  group. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Kftst  North  Central . .        .  ,           

Per  cent. 
21.5 
17.9 
19.1 

20.7 
2.").  9 

Per  cent. 
22.6 
21.0 
22.8 
21.7 
23.9 

Per  cent. 
21.5 
1R.9 
20.6 
23.5 
21.4 

Per  cent. 

20.4 

West  Central 

19  5 

Northern  Prairie 

23.1 

Southern! 

Pacific Co»st and  Rncty  Moiintnin.                                    _    ._      . 

24.3 
27.2 

Average,  all  Groups 

20.4 

22.0 

21.2 

21.4 

Avenge  ofupiwr  South. lower  South,  and  West  South  Central 

As  the  number  of  dealers  reporting  from  each  section  was  rather 
small,  it  can  not  be  stated  definitely  that  the  percentage  for  any  one 
section  reflected  with  any  great  accuracy  the  conditions  existing  in 
that  section.  The  profits  made  in  1915  may  be  taken  as  normal,  as 
the  dealers  in  that  year  realized  few,  if  any,  profits  from  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  carried-over  goods.  In  that  year  the  gross  profits  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central  States 
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were  high  as  compared  with  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  and  West  Central  States.  It  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing section  that  the  average  expenses  of  the  dealers  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  were  relatively  high.  The  mixed  implement 
and  hardware  dealers  in  this  section  also  had  relatively  high  gross 
profits  and  expenses.  The  high  average  gross  profits  and  expenses 
of  the  dealers  in  this  section  were  noteworthy. 

Of  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  the  lowest  average 
percentage  of  gross  profit  was  made  by  the  dealers  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral States  and  the  highest  average  percentage  of  gross  profits  was 
made  by  the  dealers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central  and  West  Central  States 
apparently  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  advancing  prices  in 
1916,  while  the  dealers  in  the  Southern  and  far  Western  States  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefit  from  these  advances  in  1918. 

Variation  in  the  gross  profits  of  the  total  business  of  indi- 
vidual DEALERS. — ^It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  gi'oss  profits  made 
by  different  dealers  varied  greatly  on  the  same  implement.  The  per- 
centage of  gross  profits  realized  by  different  dealers  on  their  total 
business  also  varied  widely.  The  number  of  dealers  realizing  differ- 
ent percentages  of  gross  profits  in  the  years  from  1915  to  1918  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  119. — Number  of  dealers  making  different  pereentages  of  gross  profit s  on 

their  total  business,  lOlo-lOlti. 


Percentaf^e  of  grass  profits  on  siiles. 

1915 

191(i 

1917 

1918 

Under  10... 

............ ... 

12 
10 
28 
56 
67 
38 
18 
9 
4 

12 
19 
27 
51 
57 
47 
32 
12 
11 

6 
20 
31) 
52 
(0 
5C. 
30 
28 

9 

1 

10-12  

10 

1^15 ..-. 

14 

l'V-18 

37 

19-21 

40 

22-24 

33 

25-27 

14 

2S-3'1 

9 

Over  30 

11 

Total. 

238 

2t->8 

297 

169 

A  larger  number  of  dealers  reported  gross  profits  of  19  to  21  per 
cent  than  reported  gross  profits  within  any  other  percentage  group 
in  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918.  These  facts  indicate  that  20  per  cent 
(25  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  goods)  was  the  figure  most  commonly 
aimed  at  by  the  dealers.  It  appears  that  a  very  large  number  of 
dealers  attempted  to  realize  this  percentage. 

Section  4. — The  dealers*  expenses  and  profits. 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  showed  the  dealers'  gross 
profits,  first,  on  typical  implements,  and  then  on  the  entire  business. 
Before  discussing  in  detail  the  various  items  of  expense  and  of  net 
profits  and  net  income  it  is  considered  conducive  to  a  clearer  under- 
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standing  of  the  subject  to  present  combined  tables  showing  the  vari- 
ous items  of  net  sales,  gross  profits,  expenses,  net  profits,  net  income, 
investment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment.  The  data  outlined 
above  is  shown  below  separately  for  all  classes  of  dealers,  for  dealers 
handling  implements  only,  and  for  dealers  combining  the  implement 
business  with  hardware,  with  automobiles,  with  hardware  and  auto- 
mobiles, with  lumber,  with  general  merchandise,  and  with  miscel- 
laneous lines.  All  the  figures  are  shown  as  averages  per  dealer.  This 
was  necessary,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  same  number  of  deal- 
ers each  year  of  the  three-year  period  covered.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  to  ascertain  that  only  comparable  dealers  were  included  in 
the  different  years.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  satisfactory 
profit  and  loss  accounts,  on  which  the  tables  below  are  based,  were 
received  from  about  300  retail  dealers,  but  the  largest  number  for  any 
one  year  was  271  in  1917. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  for  all  classes  of  dealers  com- 
bined : 


TABTJ5   120. — Averat/e  sales,  cxpcnj<c8,  and  pntfttn  iwr  dvalcr  of  all  classes  of 

dealers,  Wl'i-Wif^. 


Item. 


Net  sales... 
(Jross  profit 
Kxpenses: 

Rent... 

Depreciation 


Taxes  (excluding  Federal  taxes). 
JDtS 


Bad  del 

Insurance , 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 

Salaries  an(l  wages,  employees , 

Salaries,  officers  or  owners  ^ 

Total  expenses , 

Net  operating  profit , 

<  >  ther  income  «. , 

Net  income  before  charging  interest 

Total  investment .' 

Uate  of  return  on  investment per  cent 


163,868 
11,578 

767 

138 

331 

345 

245 

1,690 

3,408 

2,422 

9,346 

2,232 

1.69H 

3;  930 

43, 732 

9.0 


Increase.  1918  over 
1915. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


$68,609 

187, 103 

12, 875 

16,565 

741 

784 

175 

242 

337 

3a9 

339 

541 

245 

287 

1,727 

2,053 

3,546 

4,081 

2,480 

2,945 

9,590 

11,302 

3,285 

5,263 

1,759 

2,110 

5,044 

7,373 

45, 155 

50,257 

11.2 

14.7 

Amount. 


I     Per 
cent. 


$102,077 
20,302 

872 

235 

463 

531 

409 

2,262 

4,747 

3,338 

12,857 

7,445 

2,473 

9,918 

56,095 

17.7 


$38,209 

8,724 

105 
97 
132 
186 
164 
672 

1,339 
916 

3.511 

5,213 
775 

6,988 
12,363 


60 
75 

14 
70 
40 
54 
67 
34 
39 
38 
38 
234 
46 

i:.2 

28 


>  Includes  salaries  for  all  dealers.    Arbitniry  salaries  are  inserted  for  dealers- paying  no  salaries. 
^  This  item  is  made  up  principally  ol  cash  ulscoiint  on  purchases  and  interest  on  notes  receivable. 

All  the  items  shown  in  the  table  above  increased  continuously 
throughout  the  period  1915  to  1918,  except  two  items  of  expense. 
These  were  depreciation  and  bad  debts,  which  reached  their  peak  in 
1917  and  showed  slight  decreases  in  1918. 

A  comparison  of  1918  with  1915  shows  that  the  increase  for  the 
different  items  ranged  from  28  per  cent  for  total  investment  to  234 
per  cent  for  net  operating  profit. 

The  significant  figures  in  the  table  are  those  for  net  sales,  gross 
profits,  total  expenses,  net  income,  total  investment,  and  rate  of 


1435o0°— 20- 


-16 


iTturn  on  investn\eiit. 
items  were  as  follows : 
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Tile  increases  of  1918  ovei"  1915  for  these 


„„. 

Average  inrrMsclBIR 
over  let  J. 

»-"■'■ 

■'-«-'■ 

S3R,!n» 

60 

Tile  above  tjibulation  shows  that  the  rate  of  return  on  investment 
increasetj  97  per  cent  in  1018  as  compared  with  1915,  which  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  gross  profits  increased  to  a  greater  extent  thait 
did  total  expenses  and  investment. 

The  actual  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  9  per  cent  in  1915 
and  17.7  per  cent  in  1918.  the  relation  between  these  two  giving  the 
i>7  per  cent  increase  shown  above. 

The  following  table  shows  the  combined  results  for  dealers  han- 
dlinjr  implements  exclusively : 

oj  i-rrlusive  implv- 


aies  (eiciudini;  Federal 


Vo'rfi^;-" 


le  belcre  durgliif  InMresl . . 


1917 

imt 

ln.rc.... 

.— 

AmQUnt 

<^. 

_ 

-_ 



11,197 

i:i,ijui 

G2S 

sna 

4gl 

■H7 

'34 

3.050 

«s 

IS 

cinscrlPd  [ordpal* 


The  above  table,  sliowing  the  data  for  exclusive  implement  dealers, 
is  of  greater  importance  to  this  investigation  than  the  preceding 
table,  as  it  shows  the  financial  results  for  the  implement  business 
only. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  increase  of  1918  over  1915  in 
the  principal  items: 
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Item. 


Net  sales 

Grass  profit 

Total  expenses... 

Net  Income 

Total  i  nvestment . 
Rate  of  return — 


Increase.  1918  over 
1915. 


Amount. 


«37,427 

7,227 

2,74j 

5, 42.3 

13,984 


Per  cent. 


1 1 
8«> 
38 
178 
42 
96 


Tlie  gross  profits  of  exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  in  1918 
over  1915  much  faster  than  expenses  or  investment,  which  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  96  per  cent  in  the  return  on  investment. 

The  actual  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  exclusive  implement 
dealers  was  9.2  per  cent  in  1915  and  18  per  cent  in  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  9  per  cent  and  17.7  per  cent  for  all  classes  of  dealers. 

It  is  not  necessar}'  to  show  in  detail  at  this  point  the  financial 
results  for  the  other  classes  of  dealers.  However,  a  summarv  table 
showing  the  increases  for  the  principal  items  of  1918  over  1915  for 
each  class  of  dealers,  including  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  all 
classes  of  dealers,  has  been  prepared.    This  table  is  given  below : 

Table  122. — Inneane  in  the  arcrar/c  net  salefi,  {frosH  profta,  total  expenses,  lut 
income^  total  investment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  different 
classes  of  dealers,  1918  over  1915. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Average  increase,  1918  over  1915. 


Implement  only 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automoble 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous  1  ines .... 

Average,  allclasses 


Net  sales. 

dross  profits. 

Total  exp 

Amotmt. 

Per 
cent. 

»^ 
4  4 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Amoimt. 

$37,427 

17,227 

88 

$2,745 

39,556 

65 

9,135 

74 

3.383 

59,407 

71 

13,463 

120 

5,980 

11,029 

12 

4,647 

30 

2,100 

38,149 

56 

9,016 

67 

2,945 

40,549 

59 

9,073 

69 

4,062 

42,778 

04 

9,958 

88 

4,489 

Per 
cent. 


38 
33 
76 
16 
33 
39 
49 


38,209 


GO 


8,724 


75  3,511  I 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement  only 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implejnent  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous  lines 


Average  Incretsc,  1918  over  1915. 


Net  Income. 


Total  Invest- 
ment. 


Amount. 


Average,  allclasses. 


$5,423 
6,861 

10,587 
2,350 
6,282 
6,172 
5,989 


Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

178 

$13,9»4 

182 

10,250 

233 

19,770 

54 

» 2,365 

9S 

14,982 

98 

14,629 

169 

12,647 

Per 
cent. 


42 
21 
58 
M 
23 
29 
33 


Rate  of  return 
on  investment. 


1915 


9.2 

7.6 
13.3 

8.3 
10.0 
10.5 

9.2 


1918 


18.0 
17.8 
28.1 
13.4 
16,1 
16.1 
18.6 


5,988  j      152         12,363 


28 


9.0 


17.7 
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The  above  table  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1918  over  1915 
in  each  of  the  items  shown  except  in  one  case.  The  average  total  in- 
vestment of  implement,  hardware,  and  automobile  dealers  decreased 
$2,365,  or  4  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  gross  profits  for  €ach  of  the  classes  of  dealers  was 
greater  than  the  increases  in  total  expenses  and  total  investment,  so 
that  in  every  case  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  much  greater 
in  1918  than  in  1915.  The  greatest  increase  in  rate  of  return  was  for 
implement  and  automobile  dealers,  whose  rate  of  return  increased 
from  13.3  in  1915  to  28.1  in  1918.  The  smallest  increase  was  for 
implement  and  general  merchandise  dealers,  whose  rate  of  return 
was  10.5  per  cent  and  16.1  per  cent  in  the  two  years.  The  rate  of  re- 
turn for  exclusive  implement  dealers  was  very  close  to  that  of  the 
average  for  all  classes  of  dealers,  the  figures  being  9.2  per  cent  and  9 
per  cent,  respectively,  in  1915  and  18  per  cent  and  17.7  per  cent  in 
1918. 

Gross  profits  and  total  expenses  and  total  investment  are  the  three 
items  on  which  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  depends.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  the  increases  in  these  items  in  1918  over 
1915: 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement  only 

Implement  and  hardware 

Imr>lement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile . 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise.. . 
I  mplement  and  miscellaneous  lines . . . . 


A  vera^e,  all  cl-isses 


Tercentage  of  increase  |1918  over  1915. 


Gross 
profits. 


7i 
120 

07 


Total 
expeni<es. 


;« 

76 
16 
3i 
39 
49 


Tot^il  In- 
vestment. 


42 

21 

1  4 
23 
29 
33 


Return  on  invest- 
ment. 


191o 


9.2 

7.6 
13.3 

8.3 
10.0 
10,5 

9.2 


<•) 


3S 


2S 


9.0 


I'JIS 


18.0 
17.8 
28.1 
13.4 
16.1 
16.1 
18.6 


17.7 


'  Decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  profits  increased  a  much  larger  per 
cent  in  each  case  than  did  total  expenses  and  total  investment.  Thus, 
although  there  were  large  increases  in  the  dealers'  expenses  and  in  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business,  yet  with  their 
larger  sales  and  greater  gross  profits  the  dealers  made  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  return  on  their  total  investment  in  1918  than  in  1915. 

This  shows  that  the  dealers  increased  the  prices  to  farmers  more 
than  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  their  increased  expenses  and  invest- 
ment. 
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Section  5. — ^The  dealers'  expenses. 

Items  allowed  in  expenses. — There  is  no  uniform  practice  among 
dealers  as  to  the  items  included  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  nor  in 
the  method  of  accounting  for  those  items  which  are  so  included. 

Some  dealers  pay  themselves  salaries,  while  others  prefer  to  take 
all  or  a  part  of  the  net  income  as  drawings  or  dividends.  To  render 
comparable  statements  of  different  dealers,  either  salaries  must  be 
inserted  for  those  who  do  not  pay  themselves  salaries  or  the  salaries 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  expenses  of  those  firms  paying  salaries  to 
the  owners.  The  dealers'  accounts  have  been  adjusted  in  both  ways, 
and  average  statements  of  expense  are  presented  both  with  and  with- 
out salaries  for  the  dealers. 

Some  dealers  figure  depreciation  on  buildings,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, and  merchandise  on  hand  as  a  part  of  expense,  while  others 
make  no  charges  for  depreciation.  In  case  an  implement  dealer  does 
not  own  his  building  he  may  have  little  to  depreciate,  as  very  little 
furniture  and  fixtures  are  required,  and  these  may  not  be  owned  by 
the  dealer.  During  the  period  under  investigation  there  was  little 
occasion  to  depreciate  merchandise  on  hand  as  prices  were  rising. 
Keasonable  depreciation  charges  were  allowed. 

Rent  was  allowed  where  actually  paid,  but  not  when  the  building 
was  owned  by  the  dealer  occupying  it. 

Expenses  for  repairs  were  allowed  where  the  amoimt  was  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Dealers  who  own  their  buildings  are  likely  to 
have  heavy  repair  bills  in  one  year  which  apply  to  the  accumulated 
depreciation  of  a  period  of  years.  An  expenditure  of  this  nature 
should  clearly  be  spread  over  the  proper  number  of  years  and  not 
included  in  the  expense  of  one  year. 

Interest  on  borrowed  money  and  also  on  owned  capital  was  shown 
as  an  oj5erating  expense  by  many  dealers.  As  in  one  part  of  this 
section,  bon-owed  money  is  considered  as  a  part  of  investment  in 
the  business,  all  interest  was  excluded  from  expense  in  that  part, 
but  borrowed  money  was  included  in  the  investment.  However,  the 
percentage  of  net  income  on  the  owner's  investment,  after  including 
interest  on  borrowed  money  as  an  expense,  is  also  shown  in  compari- 
son with  the  percentage  of  net  income  on  the  total  investment  after 
excluding  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  from  expense. 

Income  and  excess  profits  taxes  were  included  in  expense  by 
some  dealers.  Such  taxes  are  in  their  very  nature  intended  to  be 
a  distribution  of  net  profit  or  income,  hence,  can  not  be  considered 
as  an  operating  cost.  Taxes  on  property  and  license  fees  were  con- 
sidered a  part  of  expense. 

Dealers  are  asked,  and  sometimes  forced  by  public  opinion,  to 
make  donations  to  local  causes.  Such  contributions  are  generally 
small  and  when  the  amounts  reported  appeared  reasonable  they  were 
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considered  as  an  advertising  expense.  The  dealer  frequently  derives 
favorable  publicity  from  such  expenditures  and  the  failure  to  make 
such  contributions  might  divert  certain  of  his  customers  to  his 
competitors.  In  a  few  cases  dealers  included  under  the  head  of 
"  donations  ^  sums  which  plainly  should  have  been  paid  from  profits 
(for  example,  the  personal  expenses  of  a  relative).  Such  items 
were,  of  course,  eliminated. 

Bad  debts  were  considered  as  expense  where  the  amount  cliarged 
off  in  any  year  had  a  definite  relation  to  a  year's  business.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  definitely  when  an  account  becomes 
uncollectible.  Some  dealers  reported  amounts  charged  off  in  one 
year  which  represented  the  accumulation  of  bad  debts  for  a  period 
of  several  years.  In  such  cases  the  amount  allowed  as  expense  in 
one  year  was  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  sales  in  each  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  total  amount.  The  balance  of  any  such  amount  not 
applicTible  to  the  current  year  should  be  charged  against  surplus 
or  profits  and  not  considered  as  an  operating  expense.  For  instance, 
if  a  dealer  went  for  four  years  without  charging  off  any  uncol- 
lectible accounts  and  in  the  fifth  year  found  that  he  had  $10,000  of 
Vv'orthless  accounts  upon  his  books  he  should  charge  $2,000  into  ex- 
jxinse  and  the  other  $8,000  against  surplus.  To  protect  the  business 
against  such  a  contingency  a  reser^^e  for  bad  debts  may  l)e  built  up. 

Tendency  of  dealers  to  "load"  their  expenses. — There  was, 
especially  during  1917  and  1918,  a  tendency  among  dealers  to  "  load  " 
their  expenses  in  order  to  decrease  their  net  profits  and  thereby  de- 
crease also  the  anwunt  of  income  tax  to  be  paid.  The  items 
"loaded"  were  generally  dealers'  salaries,  depreciation,  and  bad 
debts.  Moreover,  as  mentioned  above,  some  dealers  included  certain 
items  in  expense  which  should  not  have  been  so  included. 

When  items  of  expense  reported  were  so  large  as  to  1x5  pkinly  un- 
reasonable they  were  properly  adjusted.  Expense  items  which  ap- 
peared exceptionally  high,  but  whose  justification  appeared  to  be  a 
I)ossibility  were,  however,  allowed.  In  other  words,  the  dealei-s 
were  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Many  dealers  paid  themselves  salaries  out  of  proportion  to  the 
commercial  value  of  their  services.  Some  paid  themselves  salaries 
for  the  first  time  during  1917  and  1918,  while  others  increased  their 
salaries  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increases  given  to  employees. 
The  plainly  exorbitant  increases  were  disallowed. 

The  amount  of  depreciation  chai'ged  off  sliowed  a  very  large  in- 
crease. The  depreciation  charges  of  21  typical  implement  dealers 
were  60  per  cent  greater  in  1916  and  112  per  cent  greater  in  1917 
than  they  were  in  1915.  Such  charges  were  the  same  in  1918  as  they 
had  been  in  1916.  The  depreciation  charged  off  by  31  typical  mixed 
implement  and  hardware  dealers  showed  the  following  increases 
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over  1915:  86  per  cent  in  1916,  140  per  cent  in  1917,  and  203  per 
cent  in  1918.  These  figures  show  that  the  dealers  had  no  well-defined 
policy  in  regard  to  depreciation,  but  that  the  charges  increased  out 
of  proportion  to  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property.  Apparently 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  reduced  the  value  of  their  buildings 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  rate  of  depreciation -had  to  be  materially 
reduced  in  1918. 

In  1917  and  1918  dealers  very  commonly  charged  off  as  being  worth- 
less accounts  which  had  been  carried  on  their  books  for  years,  but 
which  they  apparently  did  not  care  to  charge  off  until  forced  to  make 
out  income-tax  returns.  However,  as  the  amount  of  bad  debts  gen- 
erally bears  a  rather  definite  relation  to  sales,  it  was  generally  possible 
to  detect  any  such  "  loading  "  and  to  spread  the  charges  over  the 
proper  number  of  years.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the 
amounts  of  bad  debts  shown  as  expense,  for  most  classes  of  dealers, 
represent  actual  losses. 

Expenses  classified. — ^Expenses  were  classified  according  to  the 
purpose  served  rather  than  by  any  fixed  accounting  form.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  segregate  the  expenses  covering  store  operation,  use  and 
maintenance  of  property,  and  the  services  of  management.  Owing  to 
a  lack  of  detail  and  uniformity  in  the  reports  it  was  impossible  to 
make  this  classification  altogether  satisfactory.  Dealers  who  keep 
financial  records  do  not  follow  any  uniform  method  of  handling  the 
various  items.  Some  dealers  run  nearly  all  expenses  into  one  account, 
while  others  keep  the  important  items  separate.  However,  one  dealei* 
will  keep  a  separate  account  of  certain  items,  while  another  dealer 
will  consider  these  items  as  general  or  miscellaneous  expenses  and  will 
keep  other  items  separate.  For  instance,  one  dealer  may  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  deliverj'  expense,  while  another  dealer  will  consider  delivery 
as  a  part  of  miscellaneous  expense  but  may  keep  a  separate  account  of 
advertising.  For  these  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  make  satisfactory 
comparisons  of  all  the  various  expense  items  of  different  dealers. 

A  tabulation  was  made  of  all  available  profit-and-loss  statements, 
showing  the  following  expenses  separately:  Wages  of  employees, 
wages  of  oflScers  or  owners,  rent  paid,  depreciation,  taxes,  bad  debts, 
and  insurance.  Some  dealers  were  unable  to  report  the  amounts  of 
any  other  expenses  separately.  Many  dealers  reported  the  amount  of 
certain  other  expenses,  but  these  were  not  uniform  in  the  different 
reports. 

A  more  detailed  tabulation  was  made  of  the  expenses  of  a  limited 
number  of  dealers  from  whom  the  fullest  reports  were  obtained. 
Some  of  these  selected  dealers  did  not  report  amounts  for  all  items 
included  in  this  tabulation.  Certain  expenses  were  not  incurred  by 
.some.  In  other  cases  expenses  apparently  incurred  were  not  segre- 
gated, but  were  included  in  miscellaneous  expense.  Identical  firms  are 
included  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917.    However,  some  of  these 
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dealers  did  not  submit  reports  for  1918,  and  other  dealers,  who  sub- 
mitted full  reports  for  this  year,  were  substituted.  This  must  be 
considered  when  making  comparisons  between  1918  and  the  other 
years.  These  tables  show  the  average  percentages  for  all  dealers  and 
also  the  highest  and  lowest  percentage  of  each  item  for  any  of  the 
concerns  covered. 

Operating  expenses. — The  items  included  under  this  head  were: 
Wages  of  employees;  salaries  of  officers  or  owners;  advertising  ex- 
penses; traveling  expenses;  delivery  expenses;  bad  debts,  heat,  light, 
etc.;  office  and  store  supplies;  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  It  was 
impossible  to  separate  the  expenses  of  management  from  the  expenses 
of  actual  operation.  In  so  far  as  the  expenses  of  management  were  in- 
cluded in  expenses  they  were  covered  by  the  item  "  salaries  of  officers 
or  owners."     (For  fuller  discussion  of  management,  see  p.  258.) 

Wages  of  employees, — ^The  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
employees  varied  considerably  depending  upon  how  much  time  was 
devoted  to  the  business  by  the  owners,  upon  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
business,  and  upon  the  Jevel  of  wages  prevailing  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  owners  of  some  stores  perform  practically  all  of  the  work 
themselves  so  that  the  wages  paid  to  employees  amount  to  very  little. 
In  other  instances  the  store  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  em- 
ployees. The  owner  of  a  large  store  ordinarily  employs  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  clerks  than  the  owner  of  a  small  store  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  a  small  store  nearly  all  the  work  may  be  done  by  the 
proprietor  or  partners.  Salaries  and  wages  of  employees,  however, 
constitute  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  for  most  dealers. 

A  tabulation  of  the  1918  expenses  of  17  concerns  handling  imple- 
ments exclusively  showed  a  range  in  the  salaries  of  employees  from 
0.27  to  7.25  per  cent  of  sales.  The  wages  paid  to  employees  by  18 
concerns  handling  implements  and  hardware  during  1918  varied  from 
0.86  to  10.98  per  cent  of  sales. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  employees  by  the  various  classes  of 
dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablk  123. — Avernfie  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employees  hy  various  elasses  of 

dealers,  191.5-1018, 


Class  of  dealer. 

Average  araouu  t  of  wages.                    I'croentage  of  soles. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

ImDlement '. 

$2,132 
3.736 
2,476 
6,387 
2,983 
4.688 
3,375 

11,951 
3,970 
2,722 
6,226 
3.206 
4;  931 
3,818 

$2,452 
4.222 
4,531 
6,487 
4,009 
4,968 
4,227 

$3,007 
5,015 
5,615 
5,863 
4,424 
6,766 
4,975 

4.36 
6.12 
2.98 
6,08 
4.41 
6.W 
5.08 

4.44 
6.13 
2.91 
5.82 
4.62 
6.74 
4.70 

4.18 
6.33 
3.95 
5.18 
4.61 
5.54 
4.10 

8.48 

ImDlement  and  hardware 

4.99 

Implement  and  automobile 

3.94 

Implement,hardware,  and  automobile 
t  mnlement  and  luml>er 

6.89 
4.18 

t  mplement  and  general  merchandise . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

6.21 
4.55 

Averaee,  all  clas55€s 

3,408 

3,546 

4,Wil 

4,747 

5.33 

5.17 

-1.69 

4.65 
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The  decrease  in  these  percentages  is  due  to  a  greater  increase  in 
the  value  of  sales  than  in  the  wages  of  employees.  From  these 
figures  it  is  seen  that  wages  of  employees  were  relatively  highest  for 
the  concerns  handling  hardware  and  general  merchandise,  and  rela- 
tively lowest  for  the  concerns  handling  automobiles  and  implements. 
The  concerns  handling  implements  and  automobiles  were  the  only 
ones  that  advanced  the  wages  of  employees  faster  than  the  value 
of  sales  increased. 

Salaries  of  ofjlcers  or  owners. — It  was  pointed  out  above  that  some 
dealers  pay  themselves  salaries  and  some  do  not.  To  make  the  ex- 
penses of  such  dealers  comparable,  salaries  must  either  be  included 
in  the  expenses  of  all  dealers  or  excluded  from  all.  In  compiling 
the  figures  for  this  report  reasonable  salaries  were  inserted  for 
dealers  not  paying  themselves  salaries.  The  percentage  of  salaries 
on  net  sales  was  calculated  for  those  dealers  of  each  class  who  re- 
ported salaries,  and  this  rate  was  used  in  estimating  salaries  for  the 
concerns  which  paid  no  salaries  to  the  owners.  In  this  way  the 
salaries  inserted  for  those  concerns  not  paying  salaries  to  the  owners 
bore  in  all  cases  the  same  relation  to  their  sales  as  the  average  of 
the  salaries  paid  by  the  other  dealers.  This  was  the  most  practical 
method  available,  as  information  as  to  the  number  of  oflScers  or 
partners  of  each  concern  who  devoted  their  time  to  the  business  was 
lacking  as  was  also  any  knowledge  of  their  ability.  The  salaries 
of  the  officers  or  owners  varied  from  1.27  to  10.24  per  cent  of  sales  in 
1918  for  the  concerns  handling  implements  exclusively,  and  from 
1.G5  to  6.70  per  cent  of  sales  for  the  concerns  handling  implements 
and  hardware. 

The  average  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  or  owners  by  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  124. — Arcragc  mlnrivn  paid  the  offlrciH  or  otrnrnt  by  the  variouft  clnsHra 

of  dealern,  1915-1918} 


Amov.r.t  of  salaries. 


riass  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


Average,  all  classes 2,422      2,4hO  j    2,945      3,33^ 


1915 


$2,082 
2,826 
2,165 
2.615 
2;  762 
1,953 
2,360 


1916 


$2,031 
2,722 
2,044 
3,023 
2,976 
1,8S6 
2,651 


1917 


191S 


Percentages  of  sales. 


1915 


12.321 
3,244 

2,990 
3.534 
3,181 
2,169 
3,176 


$3,050 
3.372 
2.936 
3,914 
3,400 
2,466 
3, 728 


4.25 

4.63 
2.  GO 
2.  95 


as 

H4 
55 


1916 


4.62 
4.20 
2.  IS 
3.3s 
4.29 
2.  5S 
3.26 


1917  !  1918 


I 


95 

10  I 

61 

82  i 
3.66  I 
2.42 
3.08 


3.53 
3.35 
2.05 
3.93 
3.21 
2.26 
3.41 


3.79 


3.  02 


3.3.S  t    3.28 


1  Includes  estimated  salaries  for  concerns  not  paying  salaries. 

These  percentages  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  owners'  sal- 
aries were  relatively  high  for  the  concerns  handling  implements,  im- 
plements and  hardware,  and  implements  and  lumber,  and  relatively 
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low  for  concerns  handling  implements  and  automobiles  and  imple- 
ments and  general  merchandise.  The  dealers  handling  implements, 
hardware,  and  automobiles  were  the  only  ones  whose  salaries  in- 
creased faster  than  the  value  of  their  sales. 

The  average  number  of  oflScers  or  owners  for  each  concern  was 
not  known,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  determine  the  average 
salary  received  per  man. 

The  increases  in  salaries  were  relatively  large  for  the  dealers 
handling  implements  exclusively,  implements,  hardware,  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  implements  and  miscellaneous  lines  of  goods.  As  pi'e- 
viously  explained,  some  of  the  dealers  increased  their  salaries  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  wages  generally  or  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  clear  that  a  dealer  devoting  his  time  to  the  business  deserves 
compensation  for  his  services  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  energy. 
He  may  receive  payment  in  the  form  of  dividends,  drawings,  or  sal- 
ary. However,  as  the  majority  of  dealers  included  salaries  for  them- 
selves in  their  expenses,  it  seemed  better  for  comparative  purposes 
to  include  estimated  salaries  for  the  dealers  not  paying  themselves 
salaries  than  to  exclude  the  salaries  actually  paid  by  other  dealers. 

The  percentages  of  total  expenses  are  shown  as  reported  by  the 
dealers,  including  only  the  salaries  actually  paid.  These  salaries 
are  then  deducted  and  the  percentages  of  total  expenses  shown  with- 
out salaries  for  the  dealers  themselves,  but  with  wages  of  employees 
and  all  other  expenses.  Reasonable  salaries  are  then  estimated  and 
ijisorted  for  the  concerns  not  including  salaries  for  the  owners  in 
expense,  and  the  percentages  of  total  expenses  are  shown  including 
salaries  for  all  dealers. 

The  effect  on  total  expenses  of  including  and  excluding  dealers' 
salaries  for  the  vears  1915  and  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  125. — Arcrar/c  percentages  on  sales  of  the  total  drpenses  of  the  various 
clasftes  of  (Icalcrs,  vith  and  irithout  salaries  for  the  owners,  fOl')  and  lf)]S. 


Percent 

Totalexp 
eluding 
salaries 

ajres  of  sale 

G. 

Class  of  dealer. 

Total  expenses  as 
reported,  includ- 
ine  only  salaries 
actually  iwid. 

►enses,  ex- 
'  owners' 

• 

Total  expenses,  In- 
cluding    salaries 
for  owners  of  all 
codoems. 

1915 

1918 

1915 

1918 

1915 

X91S 

ImDlemeDt 

13.75 
15.87 
9.21 
14.23 
12.03 
13.82 
13.44 

10.86 
13.;23 
9.60 
14.74 
10.41 
12.23 
12.27 

10.50 
12.04 

6.85 
11.80 

9.14 
12.17 
10.29 

8.01 
10.13 

7.65 
11.29 

8.03 
10.90 

9.12 

14.75 
16.67 
9.45 
14.75 
13.22 
15.01 
13.84 

11.54 

ImDlcment  and  hardware 

13.48 

ImDlement  and  automobile 

9.70 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile — 
Imnlementand  lumber 

15.22 
11.24 

Implement  and  general  merchandise 

Imnlement  and  miscellaneous 

13.16 
12.53 

Average,  all  classes 

13.90  1        12.14 

10.84 

9.32 

1 

14.63 

1 

12.60 
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Total  labor  cogt, — The  combined  wages  of  the  owners  and  em- 
ployees amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  ex[)enses  of  the 
dealers  in  farm  implements.  If  the  wages  paid  to  the  owners  are 
high,  the  wages  paid  to  employees  are  generally  low,  and  vice  versa. 

For  this  reason  a  consideration  of  the  total  of  all  wages  and  salaries 
is  especially  significant.  The  average  percentage  on  sales  of  salaries 
and  wages  of  both  owners  and  employees  (including  salaries  for 
dealers  not  paying  themselves  salaries)  for  the  different  classes  of 
dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  126. — Ai^crar/c  p<Tceuta(/cs  on  sales  of  total  wages  jmift  hij  the  rario-us 
cJasHVH  of  (tvatrrs  to  otrners  and  employees,  1915-1918. 


ri:iss  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement, hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  jjeneral  merchandise 

Implement  and  miscellaneous 


Percentages  of  sales. 
191R             1917 
9.0".            8.13 

1915 

191S 

8.61 

7.01 

10.  75 

10.33 

9.43 

S.34 

5.58 

0.09 

6,5ti 

5.99 

9.03 

9.20 

8.00 

9.82 

8.49 

8.91 

8.27 

7.99 

9.rs 

9.32 

7.9;»  1 

8.47 

8.(.3 

7.96 

7.18 

7.9vl 

Average,  all  cl  isse?. 


9.12 


K79 


8.07 


7.93 


Concerns  handling  implements  and  automobiles  had  the  lowest 
{percentage  of  labor  expense  of  any  class  of  dealei's.  Omitting  tlie 
miscellaneous  class,  the  concerns  handling  implements  and  lumber 
came  second  in  1915  and  1916;  concerns  handling  implements  and 
general  merchandise  were  second  in  1917,  and  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers  were  second  in  1918.  The  percentage  of  labor  expense  was 
highest  for  the  concerns  handling  implements  and  hardware. 

The  averages  of  the  j^rcentages  of  expense  for  these  different 
classes  of  dealers  for  the  four-year  period  were  as  follows:  Imple- 
ments and  automobiles,  5.81;  implements  exclusively,  8.20;  imple- 
ments and  general  merchandise,  8.86;  implements^  hardware,  and 
automobiles,  9.01 ;  and  implements  and  hardware,  9.71.  From  these 
figures  it  appears  that  it  requires  relatively  more  labor  to  sell  hard- 
ware and  less  labor  to  sell  automobiles  than  to  sell  farm  implements. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  hardware  dealer  has  many  sales  for  small 
amounts,  while  the  dealer  in  automobiles  makes  few  sales,  but  these 
are  generally  for  large  amounts.  The  implement  dealer  occupies  a 
position  between  the  two.  The  average  value  of  the  sales  made  by 
the  implement  dealer  is  larger  than  the  average  for  the  hardware 
dealer,  but  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  automobile  dealer.  An 
automobile  is  more  expensive  than  a  farm  implement  and  a  farm 
implement  is  more  expensive  than  most  articles  carried  in  a  hard- 
ware store.  Tlie  relative  labor  expense  in  selling  lumber  was  almost 
the  same  as  in  selling  farm  implements.    The  general  stores  and  the 
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concerns  handling  implements,  hardware,  and  automobiles  had  rcla- 
tively  high  labor  costs.  With  the  latter,  hardware  was  apparently 
the  important  line  and  automobiles  appear  to  have  been  relatively 
unimportant. 

Advertising. — ^Advertising  expense  (including  donations)  aver- 
aged between  0.25  and  0.50  per  cent  of  sales  for  both  the  unplement 
and  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  in  each  of  the  four 
years.  This  expense  varied  from  nothing  up  to  2.75  per  cent  for 
individual  concerns.  The  average  was  higher  for  the  mixed  dealers 
in  all  years  except  in  1918,  in  which  year  it  was  higher  for  the  ex- 
clusive implement  dealers.  The  amount  expended  for  advertising 
by  the  mixed  implement  dealers  decreased  during  the  period,  while 
the  amount  expended  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealei*s  was  prac- 
tically the  same  for  1915  and  1917,  but  showed  a  material  increase  in 
1916  and  1918. 

Traveling  expense, — Many  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  spent 
relatively  large  amounts  for  traveling  expenses,  but  very  few  of  the 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  reported  any  expense  under 
this  head.  In  1915  traveling  expenses  averaged  0.83  per  cent  of 
sales  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  slightly  less  than  this 
percentage  in  the  other  years.  This  item  is  not  shown  separately 
for  1918.  In  some  instances  traveling  expenses  amounted  to  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  sales.  This  item  is  made  up  principally  of  the 
expense  of  operating  automobiles,  altliough  it  included  expenses  for 
railroad  fare  and  other  means  of  transportation.  The  retail  imple- 
ment dealer  performs  special  kinds  of  service  in  the  setting  up,  ad- 
justing, and  repairing  of  implements.  Outside  of  the  labor  cost,  the 
furnishing  of  this  service  involves  considerable  expense  for  the 
operation  of  automobiles  to  enable  the  dealers  or  their  employees  to 
visit  the  farms. 

Many  dealers  do  not  wait  for  the  f armere  to  come  to  their  stores 
to  make  purchases,  but  send  canvassers  to  the  farms  to  solicit  orders 
for  machines.  The  wages  for  canvassers,  repair  men,  etc.,  are  in- 
cluded under  salaries  and  wages.  Some  dealers  maintain  three  or 
four  automobiles  for  the  use  of  canvassers  or  repair  men.  This 
expense  is  high  in  sections  where  the  more  intricate  and  expensive 
machinery  is  used,  notably  in  the  grain  States  of  the  Middle  AVest. 
It  amounts  to  little  in  those  sections  where  the  dealers  handle  small 
or  simple  implements.  This  expense  is  also  high  in  localities  where 
competition  is  very  keen,  and  it  may  vary  in  different  sections  of  a 
State.  The  fact  that  this  item  is,  as  a  rule,  much  higher  for  the 
exclusive  implement  dealer  than  for  the  mixed  dealer  indicates  a 
difference  in  the  methods  of  selling  implements.  It  appears  that 
the  mixed  dealers  often  handle  implements  as  a  side  line,  or  at  least 
they  do  not  push  the  sale  as  vigorously  as  do  the  exclusive  imple- 
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ment  dealers.  Instances  were  reported,  however,  of  mixed  dealers 
pushing  the  sale  of  implements  as  vigorously  as  did  their  competitors. 

Delivery  expense, — Many  dealers  deliver  implements  upon  the 
farm.  Many  of  them  complained  that  the  demand  for  this  service 
has  increased  considerably  during  recent  years,  as  the  farmers  now 
come  to  town  in  automobiles  and  do  not  take  the  implements  home 
with  them  as  they  did  when  they  used  horses.  Also  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles has  widened  the  territory  in  which  the  farmer  buys.  With 
an  automobile  he  can  visit  villages  20  or  25  miles  from  his  home, 
inspect  the  stocks  of  different  dealers,  and  compare  their  wares  and 
prices.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  dealers  delivering  goods  over  a 
radius  of  25  miles.    This  special  service  adds  to  the  dealers'  expense. 

Delivery  expense  averaged  about  0.25  per  cent  of  sales  for  the 
exclusive  implement  dealer  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
dealers  covered  by  this  tabulation  did  not  report  any  delivery  ex- 
pense. In  some  ca^es  it  amounted  to  more  than  1  per  cent  of  sales. 
Delivery  expense  was  higher  for  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware 
dealers  than  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers,  averaging  approxi- 
mately 0.6  per  cent  of  sales.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
hardware  dealers  generally  deliver  hardware  to  their  town  trade. 
In  other  words,  only  a  part  of  this  expense  is  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  upon  the  farm. 

Bad  debts. — ^When  .retail  dealers  do  a  credit  business,  great  care  in 
the  extending  of  credits  and  energy  in  making  collections  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  some  accounts  being  lost.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  farmer  has  been  buying  his  implements  largely  on  credit. 
He  is  generally  considered  "  slow  pay,"  but  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  the  land-owning  farmer  is  also  considered  "  sure  pay."  The 
farmer  who  owns  his  farm  has  a  fixed  investment  and  seldom  moves. 
However,  many  accounts  are  lost  due  to  death,  bankruptcy,  or  to  the 
dishonesty  of  tenants  who  move  frequently. 

The  average  losses  from  bad  debts  realized  by  the  various  classes 
of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tablk  127. — Average  percmtaffes  of  losses  from   had  debts  sustained  hy  the 

various  classes   of   dealers,  lOlo-WtH. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Terccntagc  of  sales. 


Implement.. .  „ 

Implement  ana  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


0.54 


0.49 


I9ir, 

1916 

1917 

0.64 

0.86 

0.71 

0.f>5 

0.48 

0.66 

0.17 

0.17 

0.50 

0.29 

0.37 

0.57 

1.00 

0.73 

0.99 

0.32 

0.47 

0.65 

0.54 

0.42 

0.50 

0.62 


1918 


0.46 
0.61 
0.71 
0.16 
0.98 
0.64 
0.33 


0.52 
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These  figures  show  that  the  implement  and  lumber  dealers  had 
the  greatest  loss  from  bad  debts.  Considering  all  four  years,  they 
indicate  that  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  the  implement 
and  hardware  dealers  lost  relatively  more  from  failure  to  collect 
nccoimts  than  did  the  dealers  who  handled  implements  and  auto- 
mobiles or  implements  and  general  merchandise.  This  indicates 
that  dealers  in  implements  in  connection  with  automobiles  or  gen- 
eral merchandise  made  fewer  credit  sales,  or  that  they  were  more 
careful  in  extending  credit  and  making  collections. 

As  accounts  may  be  carried  for  years  before  being  charged  off  as 
worthless,  the  i)ercentage  of  loss  upon  sales  should  tend  to  decline 
during  a  period  of  rising-  prices  for  the  reason  that  any  old  ac- 
counts charged  off  are  for  goods  sold  at  much  lower  prices.  An 
increase  in  the  percentage  would  indicate  either  that  many  farmers 
were  unable  to  pay,  owing  to  a  crop  failure,  financial  depression, 
or  other  cause,  or  that  the  dealers  were  charging  off  accounts  which 
had  accumulated  over  a  long  period.  Since  the  farmers  were,  as  a 
rule,  especially  prosperous  during  1917  and  1918,  any  increase  in 

the  amount  of  bad  debts  charged  off  in  these  vears  would  indicate 
that  some  dealers  were  charging  off  accounts  which  had  accumulated 

over  a  long  period  in  order  to  increase  their  expenses  and  thereby 
decrease  the  amount  of  their  income  t^xes.  It  was  pointed  out 
on  page  246  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  distribute  such  ac- 
crued charges  over  the  period  to  which  they  were  applicable.  The 
fact  that  the  percentages  for  some  classes  of  mixed  dealers  increased 
in  1917  and  1918  indicates  that  this  attempt  was  not  successful  in 
all  instances. 

Ueat^  lights  etc. — ^The  item  "  Heat,  light,  etc.,"  includes  charges  for 
fuel,  heat,  light,  water,  etc.  This  item  a^'Braged  about  0.25  per  cent 
for  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  and  about  one-half 
this  amount  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers. 

Miscellaneous  expense. — All  remaining  expenses  are  grouped  un- 
der the  head  "  Miscellaneous  expense."  In  the  itemized  tabulation 
very  few  items  were  left  for  tliis  classification,  which  in  the  differ- 
ent years  averaged  from  0.65  to  0.94:  per  cent  of  sales  for  the  ex- 
clusive implement  dealers  and  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  for  the 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers. 

The  item,  "Miscellaneous  expense,"  in  the  tabulations  for  the 
larger  number  of  dealers  includes  several  items  which  in  the  item- 
ized tabulations  are  shown  separately.  As  most  dealers  were  unable 
to  segregate  all  the  expense  items,  all  except  rent,  depreciation, 
taxes,  bad  debts,  insurance,  wages  of  employees,  and  wages  of  owners 
were  combined  as  "Miscellaneous  expense."  In  this  item  are  in- 
cluded expenditures  for  repairs,  delivery,  traveling  expenses,  office 
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and  store  supplies,  fuel,  gas,  light,  water,  telephone,  telegraph,  post- 
age, advertising,  printing,  association  dues,  attorneys'  fees,  auto- 
mobile upkeep  and  operation,  etc.  Also,  in  case  any  dealer  whose 
report  was  included  in  these  tabulations  was  unable  to  separate  any 
of  the  segregated  expenses,  the  amount  of  such  expenses,  of  necessity, 
was  included  among  the  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  average  percentages  of  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  128. — Average  pcrcentaffes  of  misceUarwous  expcitsen   for  the   various 

classes  of  dealerSy  1915-191S. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise — 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


.\verage,  all  classes. 


Percent  ajtcs  of  sales. 


191.-) 


I 


3.21 
2. « 5 
1.85 
2. 3('. 
l.Ho 
2.72 
2.73 


2.  {(5 


19H5 


32 
13 

69 
2» 
2.30  i 
2.  73  ' 
2.54  I 


2.52 


1917 


3.02 
2.23 
2.11 
2.07 
1.98 
2.39 
2.3S 


2.3n 


IJI  • 


2.4S 
2.21 
1.58 
1.'.  .">() 
1.37 
1.93 
2.  r)2 

2.22 


Miscellaneous  expenses  averaged  from  1^  to  3^  per  cent  of  sales 
for  the  different  classes  of  dealers  in  the  different  vears.  It  was 
highest  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers,  a  fact  which  was  appar- 
ently partly  due  to  the  high  traveling  expenses  included.  It  was 
lowest  for  the  mixed  implement  and  automobile,  and  mixed  imple- 
ment and  lumber  dealers. 

Total  oferatm-g  expenses, — The  total  |)ercentages  of  the  selling  and 
supervision  expenses  shown  in  the  itemized  tabulations  were  as 
follows: 


Exclusive  implement  dealers 

Mixed  imjjloment  and  hardware. 


1915 

Percent. 

10.  30 
14.04 

1910 

1917 

Per  cent. 
11.51 
13.52 

Per  cent.- 
9.  91 
13.34 

1918 


Per  cent. 

8.  SI 
11.26 


The  total  of  the  selling  and  supervision  expenses  (getting  orders 
and  making  deliveries)  was  about  five  times  the  total  of  the  expenses 
related  to  store  ownership  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and 
about  four  times  the  expenses  related  to  store  ownership  for  the 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers.  This  shows  that  the  ex- 
clusive implement  dealers  had  relatively  larger  expenses  for  actual 
operation  and  less  expenses  for  plant  ownership  than  mixed  •imple- 
ment and  hardware  dealers. 
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Expenses  for  wse  and  maintenance  of  property, — Rent,  deprecia- 
tion, repairs,  and  taxes  were  taken  as  the  expenses  for  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  property. 

Interest  on  neither  borrowed  funds  nor  on  investment  was  included 
in  expense.  The  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  by  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  is,  however,  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tautj-:  129. — Interest  paid  on  horroircd  fund  a  given  as  pcrccntaffcs  of  sales  by 

the  various  cJasnes  of  dealers,  lOIo-lDIS. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware , 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise ... 
Implement  and  miscellaneous , 


Avera^,  all  classes. 


Percentage  of  sates. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

i.ra 

1.21 

1.22 

.w 

1.06 

.89 

.26 

.29 

.48 

.01 

.S8 

.75 

1.17 

1.31 

1.54 

1.00 

1.12 

.99 

.70 

.53 

.60 

1            .88 

.88 

.{t* 

rji8 


0.91 
.75 
.43 
1.20 
1.45 
.86 
.53 


.S3 


Iienf. — Next  to  wages,  rent  is  the  most  important  item  of  expense 
for  most  dealers.  The  dealer  who  owns  the  building  or  buildings 
necessary  for  his  business,  does  not  have  to  pay  rent.  The  rent  paid 
emild  be  saved  by  the  purchase  of  suitable  buildings.  The  fact  that 
rent  is  paid  indicates  either  that  the  dealer's  capital  is  limited  or  that 
he  considers  that  he  cap  employ  it  more  profitably  in  other  ways. 

A  part  of  the  dealers  own  their  own  store  buildings  and  so  do  not 
pay  rent.  Their  expenses  would  be  decreased  but  their  investment 
and  the  return  thereon  would  ordinarily  be  correspondingly  increased 
by  the  ownership  of  the  necessary  buildings.  The  percentage  of  net 
income  on  investment  might,  however,  not  be  greatly  affected.  The 
relation  of  total  expenses  or  of  net  income  to  sales  would,  however, 
be  materially  affected  by  the  payment  or  nonpayment  of  rent. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  was  sometimes  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of 
sales,  depending  upon  the  location  and  character  of  the  building 
rented.  As  a  rule,  rent  is  higher  for  the  dealer  handling  hardware 
than  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  does  not  need  either  as  expensive  a  building  or  as  expensive  a 
location  as  the  former.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  study- 
ing these  tables  that  the  averages  are  based  on  reports  from  dealers 
paying  rent,  and  from  those  owning  their  store  buildings.  The  size 
of  any  particular  average  depends  partly  upon  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  two  classes. 

Depreciation  on  huildifigs. — ^Depreciation  has  relation  only  to  the 
value  of  property  owned  and  is  therefore  greater  for  those  dealers 
owning  their  buildings  than  for  those  renting  them.    The  deprecia- 
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tion  on  buildings  sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  1  per  cent  of  sales, 
but  averaged  less  than  this  amount.  Few  dealers  follow  any  syste- 
matic method  in  depreciating  their  property,  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  charges  allowed  under  this  heading  bear  any  very  accurate 
relation  to  the  actual  depreciation  of  property. 

Repairs  on  buildings,— YjX^Qnse?^  for  repairs  are  ordinarily  in- 
curred only  on  owned  property,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  ten- 
ant may  have  to  make  certain  repairs  due  to  the  niggardliness  of  the 
owner. 

Taxes. — ^The  taxes  included  in  expenses  are  made  up  principally  of 
taxes  on  land  and  buildings,  although  small  amounts  of  licenses  or 
taxes  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  are  included.  In  some  cases 
taxes  amounted  to  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  sales,  but  averaged  only  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  for  all  concerns. 

Fire  insxcrance, — Insurance  is  an  expense  incurred  in  order  to  shift 
the  burden  of  fire  risks  to  others.  Its  amount  depends  upon  the  value 
and  character  of  the  property — ^buildings,  fixtures,  and  goods — ^in- 
sured. For  some  dealers  insurance  amounted  to  over  2  per  cent  of 
'sales,  but  for  nearly  all  classes  of  dealers  in  all  years  it  averaged  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  sales. 

Hazard, — Other  risks,  or  hazard,  of  various  kinds,  if  they  were 
insured,  would  be  included  in  expense.  They  could  not  be  so  included, 
however,  as  they  are  of  a  nature  that  makes  them  too  indefinite  to  be 
accurately  gauged.  The  dealers  can  protect  themselves  by  insurance 
against  fire,  flood,  tornado,  and  burglars,  and  such  charges  are  con- 
sidered legitimate  parts  of  expense.  There  are  other  risks,  however, 
which  are  too  uncertain  to  be  covered  by  insurance  and  which  are  yet 
inherent  in  the  conduct  of  any  mercantile  business.  Any  dealer  start- 
ing in  business  puts  a  certain  amount  of  money  at  hazard.  A  person 
contemplating  entering  the  implement  business  has  the  choice  of 
working  for  another  for  wages  and  placing  his  money  at  interest 
where  it  will  be  relatively  safe.  If  he  enters  the  implement  business, 
he  may  fail  to  earn  wages  for  himself  and  interest  on  his  money,  and 
in  addition  may  lose  all  or  a  part  of  his  investment.  Goods  may  be 
bought  which  can  not  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  collect  for 
goods  sold  on  credit.  New  designs  may  render  implements  in  stock 
unsalable.  Crop  failures  may  temporarily  reduce  the  demand  for 
machines.  The  character  of  the  crops  grown  in  a  locality  may  lessen 
the  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  implements.  Competition  may 
render  it  impossible  to  sell  goods  at  a  profit.  Price  declines  may  force 
sales  to  be  made  at  a  loss.  Instances  have  been  reported  where  indi- 
vidual implements  were  carried  in  stock  for  5  years  and  even  10 
years  before  being  sold. 

143659*— 20 17 
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The  hazard  in  the  retail  implement  business  is  said  to  be  larf^e^ 
but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  its  importance.  None  of  the- deal- 
ers r^>orting  to  the  Commission  gave  any  information  on  this  subject 
and  apparently  none  had  attempted  to  measure  its  importance*  Only 
the  hazard  actually  covered  by  insurance  was  included  in  expense.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  other  risks  exist,  and  that  they 
must  be  considered  in  judging  the  reasonableness  of  the  profits  of  im- 
plement dealers,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  business  enterprises. 

Total  expense  /t?r  use  and  maintenance  of  property, — The  averages 
of  all  expenses  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  prc^rty  for  the  lim- 
ited number  of  dealers  covered  by  the  itemized  tabulation  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  130. — Average  of  all  cxpcnucs  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  property 

reported  by  a  limited  number  of  dealers,  1915-1918. 


Year. 


l*crcentage  of  sales. 


Exclusive 

implement 

dealer. 

Mixod 
implement 

and 
hardware 
concern. 

2.07 
2.29 
2.12 
1.85 

3.59 
3.36 

2.9a 

2.87 

1915 
1916. 
1917 


The  expenses  related  to  property  were  between  25  and  60  per  cent 
lower  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  than  for  the  mixed  imple- 
ment and  hardware  dealers.  The  exclusive  implement  dealers  had 
relatively  a  much  greater  advantage  in  expenses  related  to  ownership 
than  in  exp^ises  related  to  selling  and  supervision.  This  shows  that 
their  advantage  was  relatively  greater  on  the  necessary  investment 
than  on  actual  operating  expenses.  The  percentage  of  net  income  on 
investment  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  showed  a  greater  ex- 
cess over  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  than  the  per- 
centage of  net  income  on  sales. 

Expenses  for  rrumageinent, — There  are  three  classes  of  service  in 
the  operation  of  a  business — administrative  or  policy  control ;  direct 
supervision;  and  actual  operation.  Administrative  or  policy  control 
is  inseparable  from  the  ownersihip  of  the  business.  The  owner,  who 
furnishes  the  capital  and  takes  the  risk,  may  employ  another  to 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  business,  but  he  must  determine  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  coordinate  the  various  factors  of  the  business.  The 
supervisor  or  "  manager  "  carries  out  the  owner's  policies.  He  may 
hire  other  employees,  pass  upon  purchases,  credits,  selling  policies, 
and  advertising  policies.    He  must,  however,  in  so  doing,  earn'-  out 
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the  general  policies  of  the  owner,  aiKl  even  if  the  o^Ui&r  del^ates 
almost  complete  control  of  the  bu^kness  to  him  he  is  subject  to  rtr- 
moval  in  case  his  "  management "  is  unsatisfactory  or  does  not  con- 
forai  to  the  policies  of  the  owner*  The  aetmal  operfttioa  eoB&ists  in 
perf  oraung  the  routine  labor,  ineiiiding  the  making  of  ptirchases  rtnd 
sales  and  the  physical  handling  of  goods. 

In  the  implement  business  these  three  kinds  of  service  are  often 
performed  by  one  mam  The  owner  not  only  formulates  the  admin* 
istrative  policies,  bict  generally  sap^rTises  c^rations  and  f  reqmiBtly 
acts  as  purchaser,  salesman,  bookkeeper,  etc.  The  fact  that  oine  per^ 
son  a£ts  in  all  these  capacities  does  not  lessen  the  fact  that  these  serr* 
ioes  are  separate  and  distinct  in  their  natures.  It  does^  however, 
render  it  extremely  difficiilt^  if  not  impossible,  to  satis! aetority  meas- 
ure the  "^  wage  '*  applicable  to  each  erf  these  services..  The  owner's 
salary  presumably  covers  his  services  as  a  supervisor  or  '^  manager  ^ 
and  as  a  d^k.  In  some  cases  it  also  appears  that  the  dealers  have 
paid  thesnselves  aalariea  to  cover  their  serrkes  in  exercising  admin- 
istrativo  eontroL  The  payment  for  thk  service  is  supposed  to  be 
received  in  the  form  of  pirofits.  Bnt^  as  is  poiaxted  out  elsewhere, 
many  dealersy  especially  in  1^17  and  1016^  took  a  part  of  their  profits 
in  the  form  of  ^  salaries." 

A  few  instances  were  retorted  where  the  sapervisioft  or  manage^ 
ment  was  largely  separated  frc»a  the  operation  ol  the  stores.  Tha 
owner  of  a  sker^  located  in  Iowa  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  eth^> 
interests^  but  supervised  the  cqieraticm  of  the.  steare,  passing  on  pur-> 
chases,  the  granting  of  credits,  etc  For  such  services  he  paid  himh 
self  a  salary  which  ranged  frc»n  (X3  to  0.S  per  cent  of  tliie  sales  in  the 
years  covered  by.this  report.  The  owners  of  a  small  chain  of  stores  in 
a  Southwestern  State  exercised  general  supervision  over  their  various 
stores  and  charged  each  store  with  a  part  of  their  salaries  to  cover 
this  supervisk»L.  Beports  were  obtained  from  two  of  these  stores^ 
This  ^'  head-office  "  expense  amonnted  to  about  0.33  per  cent  of  sales 
for  one  store  and  sli^tly  kss  than  this  for  the  ether  sstore. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  from  these  few  in- 
stances. It  is  not  dear  whether  these  percentages  iosbciude  anything 
for  the  administrative  control  exercised  by  the  owners.  Nor  is  it 
clear  whether  they  cover  the  entire  cost  of  supervision*  A  part  of 
this  may  be  included  in  the  wages  of  the  store  esiployees.  In  these 
few  cases,  however,,  the  dealers  estimated  the  outside  supervisioiL  ov 
managemeoit  of  the  owners  to  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
of  sales.. 
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Total  expenses. — The  average  total  expenses  of  the  various  classes 
of  dealers  are  sliown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  131. — A  verage  total  expenses  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers^  1915-1918.^ 


Class  of  dealer. 


Amount  of  expenaes. 


1915 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. . 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise 

Implement  and  miscellaneous 


$7,218 
10,174 

7,860 
13,068 

8.943 
10,285 

9,201 


1916 


S6,858 
10,273 

7,713 
13,129 

9,341 
10.859 
10,303 


1917 


SS,086 
11,528 
12, 116 
16,347 
11,332 
11,490 
12,051 


Average,  all  classes 9,346;    9,590     11,302 


1918 


99,963 
13,557 
13,840 
15,168 
11,888 
14,347 
13.690 


Percentage  of  sales. 


1915 


14.75 
16.67 
9.45 
14.75 
13.22 
15.01 
13.84 


1916 


15.60 
15.86 
8.23 
14.64 
13.47 
14.  K5 
12.68 


1917 


13.76 
14.56 
10.57 
13.05 
13.04 
12.83 
11.69 


1918 


11.54 
13.48 
9.70 
15.22 
11.24 
13.16 
12.53 


12,857  I  14.63     13.98  .  12.98  i  12.G0 


t  Includes  estimated  salaries  for  the  owners  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries.    Does  not  include  interest  on 
borrowed  money  nor  inoome  tax. 

• 

The  study  of  these  percentages  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  All 
these  classes  of  dealers  handle  implements,  but  all  of  them,  except  the 
exclusive  implement  dealers,  handle  other  lines  in  connection  with 
implements.  By  comparing  the  percentages  of  expense  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  it  appears  that  the  lowest  expenses  were  incurred  in  the 
sale  of  implements  and  automobiles  and  the  highest  expenses  in  the 
sale  of  implements  and  hardware.  The  expenses  of  handling  imple- 
ments with  different  lines  of  merchandise,  arranged  in  ascending 
order,  were  as  follows:  Automobiles,  lumber,  implements,  general 
merchandise  (groceries,  dry  goods,  hardware,  etc.),  and  hardware. 
The  expenses  of  the  miscellaneous  group  are  excluded  from  this 
statement,  as  the  lines  of  goods  handled  in  addition  to  implements 
are  too  varied  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  general  cpnclusions.  The 
expenses  of  selling  implements  and  general  merchandise  were  almost 
the  same.  In  1916  and  1917  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  had 
higher  expenses  and  in  1915  and  1918  they  had  lower  expenses  than 
the  general  stores.  However,  an  average  of  the  expenses  for  four 
years  showed  slightly  lower  expenses  for  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers.  These  facts  contradict  the  statement  often  made  by  dealers 
that  it  costs  them  as  much  or  more  to  handle  implements  as  to  handle 
hardware. 

The  average  expenses  for  all  classes  of  dealers  may  be  taken  as  the 
cost  of  selling  the  more  bulky  kinds  of  farm  supplies.  Most  of  the 
dealers  from  whom  reports  were  obtained  are  located  in  small  towns 
or  villages  and  sell  their  goods — whether  implements,  lumber  or 
hardware — largely  to  farmers.  Their  average  expenses  may  be  taken, 
therefore,  as  fairly  reflecting  the  retailer's  cost  of  supplying  the 
farmer  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Range  in  total  expenses. — There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  expenses 
of  the  different  dealers.     Some  reported  very  low  expenses  and  some 
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reported  expenses  that  were  very  high.  Expenses  as  low  as  1  per  cent 
of  sales  and  as  high  as  42  per  cent  were  reported.  These  were  extreme 
cases  and  were  apparently  due  to  incomplete  accounting  methods,  to 
very  small  sales,  or  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  business. 

The  owners  of  the  concerns  reporting  the  exceptionally  low  expenses 
performed  almost  all  of  the  labor  themselves  and  included  no  salaries 
for  themselves  in  the  expenses ;  they  owned  the  buildings  and  paid  no 
rent;  and  they  often  failed  to  make  any  charges  for  depreciation. 
Some  such  concerns  reported  few  expenses  except  taxes,  insurance, 
and  small  sums  for  extra  labor.  These  extremely  low  percentages 
hence  appear  to  be  due  in  part  to  incomplete  accounting  methods,  as 
all  the  actual  expenses  were  not  reported.  These  conditions  were  cor- 
rected to  a  large  extent  in  the  final  tables  from  which  the  average 
percentages  of  expens,es  and  profits  were  derived  by  the  insertion  of 
estimated  salaries  for  such  dealers.  However,  no  information  was 
available  upon  which  to  make  such  estimates  for  individual  concerns, 
as  the  number  of  men  devoting  their  time  to  the  business  and  their 
efficiency  and  industriousness  were  unknown.  For  a  large  group  of 
concerns,  however,  the  average  of  those  paying  salaries  could  be  used 
satisfactorily.  In  making  up  the  table  of  the  distribution  of  the 
expenses  of  individual  concerns  the  expenses  had  to  be  shown  as 
reported,  with,  of  course,  any  improper  charges  eliminated. 

Some  concerns  paid  salaries  to  the  owners  and  some  did  not.  After 
making  allowance  for  this  fact  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
abnormal  cases  discussed  above,  there  was  still  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  expenses  of  the  different  concerns.  Such  differences  were  due 
to  the  differences  in  sales,  in  efficiency,  and  in  local  conditions.  The 
following  examples  are  typical  and  illustrate  this  fact: 

Two  inaplement  stores  located  in  Wisconsin  had  almost  equal  sales 
in  1917,  yet  the  total  expenses  of  one  were  almost  twice  as  great 
as  those  of  the  other.  Both  were  partnerships  and  neither  paid  sala- 
1  ies  to  the  partners.  The  partners  of  one  store  hired  outside  labor, 
while  the  partners  of  the  other  did  all  the  work  themselves. 

Two  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  located  in  Indiana 
had  approximately  equal  sales  in  1915.  One  concern  was  unincor- 
porated and  paid  its  owner  no  salary,  yet  had  expenses  of  over  27 
per  cent  of  sales.  The  other  concern  was  incorporated  and  paid 
Falaries  to  its  officers,  yet  had  expenses  equal  to  only  13  per  cent 
of  sales.  Again  two  exclusive  implement  stores  located  in  the  same 
town  in  South  Dakota  during  1915  had  approximately  equal  expenses, 
and  yet  one  store  had  sales  considerably  more  than  double  that  of 
its  competitor.  Both  stores  were  incorporated  and  both  paid  sala- 
ries to  their  officers.    Both  paid  approximately  the  same  rent,  both 
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charged  off  approximately  the  same  depreciation,  and  both  paid 
approximately  the  same  insurance.  The  store  with  the  larger  sales 
had  the  larger  charges  for  wages  of  employees  and  for  miscellaneous 
expenses.  The  store  with  the  smaller  sales  had  the  larger  charges 
for  bad  debts  and  officers'  salaries.  When  the  total  expenses  were 
expressed  as  percentages  of  sales  the  store  with  the  smaller  sales  had 
expenses  over  20  per  cent,  while  the  store  with  the  larger  sales  had 
expenses  of  less  than  9  per  cent. 

These  few  samples  illustrate  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  t^e  cost 
of  doing  business  by  different  dealers.  The  number  of  dealers  with 
various  percentages  of  expense  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  132. — Number  of  dealers  reporting  different  percentages  of  total  expense^ 

Jt)26-191S} 


Hxpenao  group— pcicent- 

HfJCS  Or  S9lB9> 


Under  5 
«-7 

8-10.... 
11-W... 
14-16... 
17-19... 


Number  of  dcafars.       | 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

8 

8 

9 

4 

15 

31 

a* 

17 

39 

50 

61 

41 

43 

64 

73 

S3 

50 

4S 

66 

42 

46 

43 

42 

18 

Expense  group— percent- 
i^ju  of  sstos. 


Number  of  dealers. 


20-22 

S^25 

Over  as.... 

Total 


19JS 

1      14 

8 

15 

1916 

1917 

23 
13 

8 

12 
5 
5 

238 

26S 

297 

8 
2 
4 


169 


1  Salaries  not  Inserted  for  the  owners  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries. 

In  none  of  the  four  years  did  a  majority  of  the  dealers  have  a 
uniform  percentage  of  expense.  Three-fourths  of  the  dealers  re- 
ported expenses  of  8  to  19  per  cent  There  were,  however,  23  dealers 
with  expenses  below  8  per  cent  in  1915,  29  with  expenses  below  8  per 
cent  in  1916,  33  with  expenses  below  8  per  cent  in  1917,  and  21  with 
expenses  below  8  per  cent  in  1918.  The  number  of  dealers  with 
expenses  above  19  per  cent  of  sales  were:  37  in  1915;  44  in  1916; 
22  in  1917 ;  and  14  in  1918. 

Tlie  dealers  with  expenses  of  from  8  to  19  per  cent  were  fairly 
well  distributed  between  these  figures.  In  1915  and  1918  the  largest 
number  of  dealers  within  any  one  group  had  expenses  of  14  to  16 
per  cent.  In  1916  and  1917  the  largest  number  reported  expenses  of 
11  to  13  per  cent.  Dealers  whose  total  expenses  were  above  19  per 
cent  of  sales  were  out  of  line. 

Total  exf  ernes  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States. — Not  only 
do  the  expenses  of  the  individual  dealers  vary  widely  within  a  given 
State,  but  the  average  expenses  vary  fi*om  State  to  State  and  from 
one  gi'oup  of  States  to  another.  A  comparison  of  the  average  per- 
centages of  expense  was  made  for  exclusive  implement  dealers  and 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers. 
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^Tabub  133. — Average  percentogeg  of  total  expend  <m  aaiea  in  various  State 

ffroupSy  1915  and  1917. 


Stake  grocrp. 


Northern  Prairie 

West  Central 

East  North  Central 

West  Sooth  CentraL 

Lower  Southern 

Rocky  Mountain  and  Paelike  Coast. 


Average,  all  groups  *. 


Porreotages  of  sales.* 


Impleiiients. 


1915 


11.28 
17.80 


19.  W 


14.75 


1917 


12.32 
19.86 
15.07 


15.14 


13w76 


[nmlenMots 
hardware 


and 


IMS 


14.21 
15.  OS 
18.86 
16.38 
13. 7 1 
19.  S5 


1G.67 


1M7 


13.53 
12.  S8 
If).  84 
14.08 
12,32 
15.29 


14.66 


1  Sco  p.  179  for  States  included  in  each  group. 

>  Includes  estimated  salaries  for  dealers  not  paying  salaries. 

s  Includes  reports  from  dealers  in  States  not  included  in  groups  shown. 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  avertige  e^qpenses  are  lowest 
in  the  Northern  Prairie  and  the  lower  Southern  States  and  highest 
in  the  East  North  Central  and  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  States.  The  expenses  in  the  West  Central  States  and  the  West 
South  Central  States  were  higher  than  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States,  but  lower  than,  in  the  East  North  Central  States.  Average 
figures  for  a  limited  number  of  dealers  in  the  upper  Southern  and 
middle  Atlantic  States  indicated  that  their  expenses  were  also  be- 
tween the  average  expenses  in  the  East  North  Central  States  and  the 
Northern  Prairie  States. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  percentages  of  dealers'  expenses 
are  lowest  in  the  purely  agricultural  sections  of  the  country — the 
Northern  Prairie  States  and  the  lower  South.  Wages  are  low  in  these 
sections,  and  the  largest  saving  was  in  this  item.  The  actual  wages 
paid  to  owners  and  employees  by  exclusive  implement  dealers  in  1915 
amounted  to  5.19  per  cent  of  sales  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States, 
compared  with  9.35  per  cent  in  the  East  North  Central  States  and 
9.44  j)eT  cent  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Bocky  Mountain  States.  The 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  reported  pajring  wages  which 
in  1915  amounted  to  7.18  per  cent  of  sales  in  the  Northen  Prairie 
States;  8.01  per  cent  of  sales  in  the  lower  South;  12.43  per  cent  of 
sales  in  the  East  North  Central  States;  and  10.38  per  cent  of  sales 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

The  types  of  implements  sold  in  the  lower  South  require  little 
service  from  the  dealers.  The  implements  sold  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  States  are  large  and  complicated  and  demand  considerable 
service  from  the  dealers.  But  the  fact  that  the  implements  are  of 
large  average  value  enables  the  dealer  to  render  this  service  without 
a  high  percentage  of  expense  for  labor  cost. 
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The  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central  States  are  nearer  the  large 
industrial  centers,  and,  apparently,  have  to  pay  higher  wages  than 
dealers  in  the  purely  agricultural  sections.  Competition  in  this  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  keen,  so  that  the  dealers  have  high  expenses  for 
canvassers.  They  are  also  required  to  make  deliveries  and  perform 
other  expensive  services,  all  of  which  add  to  their  labor  cost  and 
other  expenses. 

The  dealers  in  the  far  Western  States  are  also  located  in  a  section 
of  the  country  where  wages  are  relatively  high. 

Rent  and  taxes  on  property  were  high  for  the  dealers  reporting 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  Both  of  these 
expenses  were  relatively  high  for  the  dealers  reporting  from  the 
F^ast  North  Central  States,  and  both  were  low  in  the  Northern  Prai- 
rie States. 

The  other  expenses  varied  in  the  different  sections.  For  instance, 
depreciation  charges  were  high  in  the  East  North  Central  States, 
and  the  losses  from  bad  debts  were  large  in  the  lower  South.  How- 
ever, the  differences  in  the  average  expenses  of  the  dealers  in  different 
sections  seem  to  have  been  due  principally  to  wages,  rent,  and  taxes 
on  property.  The  labor  cost  was  high  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  It  was 
low  in  the  Northern  Prairie  and  lower  Southern  States.  The  West 
Central  and  the  West  South  Central  States  had  labor  costs  between 
these  extremes.  Rent  and  taxes  were  notably  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  prevailing  method  of  doing  business  in  the  different  sections 
also  influences  the  dealers'  expenses.  Service  furnished  to  the  farmer 
and  the  competition  encountered  influence  the  dealers'  expenses.  The 
farmers  should  realize  that  all  services  demanded  of  the  dealers 
increase  their  expenses  and,  indirectly,  the  prices  paid  for  imple- 
ments. 

Comparison  of  increase  in  dealers'  expenses  and  increase  in 
dealers'  delivered  cost  of  implements. — The  average  expenses^  of 
the  dealers  increased  approximately  38  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918, 
while  the  cost  of  implements  delivered  to  the  dealers  increased  ap- 
proximately 65  per  cent.  If  the  dealers  had  advanced  their  prices  to 
the  farmers  by  just  enough  to  cover  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  goods 
and  in  their  expenses,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  ex- 
penses would  have  been  relatively  unimportant.  To  illustrate :  Con- 
sider an  implement  which  was  handled  with  average  gross  profits  and 
expenses.  Such  an  implement  selling  to  the  farmer  for  $100  in  1915 
cost  the  dealer  approximately  $82.75,  and  the  dealer  realized  a  gross 
profit  of  $17.25  on  its  sale.    Of  this  gross  profit,  $14.75  went  to  defray 

^  Includes  salaries  for  all  dealers. 
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the  expenses  of  handling  the  implement  and  $2.50  to  net  trading 
profit.^  In  1918  this  implement  cost  the  dealer  $136.54  (an  increase 
of  $53.79,  or  65  per  cent),  and  his  expenses  of  handling  it  were  $20.36 
(an  increase  of  $5.61,  or  38  per  cent).  In  order  to  have  realized  the 
same  net  profit  he  would  have  had  to  sell  it  to  the  farmer  for  $159.50. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  dealer,  in  1918,  sold  this  imple- 
ment for  approximately  $162,  or  an  increase  in  price  of  $62.  Of  this 
increase,  $53.79  went  to  cover  increase  in  the  manufacturer's  price 
and  transportation  costs;  $5.61  went  for  the  dealers'  increased  ex- 
penses, and  $2.60  went  to  increase  the  dealer's  net  trading  profit. 

The  dealer  made,  however,  a  net  trading  profit  on  this  implement 
of  $2.50  in  1915  and  $5.10  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  104  per  cent  in 
his  profit.  The  net  trading  profit  was  equal  to  2.50  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  of  the  implement  in  1915  and  to  3.15  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing price  in  1918.  This  latter  percentage  does  not  agree  with  the  per- 
centages shown  in  Table  134,  page  266,  for  the  reason  that  the  figures 
shown  in  this  table  include  profits  on  goods  carried  over  from  pre- 
vious years. 

Many  dealers  seem  to  have  assumed  that  their  expenses  would  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  the  prices  of  implements,  which  proved  to  be  a 
very  erroneous  assumption.  The  dealers  may  claim  that  in  both  the 
spring  of  1917  and  the  spring  of  1918  they  were  unable  to  forecast 
the  amount  of  increases  that  would  occur  during  the  year  in  their 
expenses.  A  careful  study  of  his  expenses  and  of  the  trend  of  the 
prices  of  supplies,  wages,  and  rents,  however,  should  have  enabled 
each  dealer  to  estimate  the  probable  increase  in  his  expenses  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  The  majority  of  dealers  evidently  either 
did  not  make  such  estimates  or  did  not  use  them  in  the  determination 
of  their  prices  to  the  farmers.  The  fact  that  the  dealers  advanced 
their  selling  prices  more  than  the  total  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
goods  to  them  and  the  advance  in  their  expenses  caused  them  to 
realize  much  larger  net  profits  in  1917  and  in  1918  than  they  realized 
in  1915.  The  question  of  whether  such  large  increases  in  their  net ' 
profits  were  justified  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

Section  6. — The  dealers'  net  trading  profits. 

The  dealers'  net  trading  profits  were  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
total  expenses  from  the  gross  profits.  The  total  expenses  used  in 
arriving  at  the  average  net  trading  profits  included  salaries  for  all 
dealers,  but  did  not  include  interest  paid  on  borrowed  funds.  Net 
trading  profit  reflects  the  net  result  of  the  dealers'  regular  merchan- 
dising business — buying  and  selling  goods.  It  does  not  reflect  the 
results  of  any  such  financial  transactions  as  the  payment  of  interest 
or  the  receipt  of  interest  or  cash  discount.    The  results  of  all  such 

*  Thl8  net  trading  profit  doos  not  Include  cash  discount  on  the  purchase  price  of  the 
implement  nor  interest  received  in  case  it  iM  sold  on  credit. 
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financial  or  quasi-banking  transactions  are  reflected  in  the  net  in- 
come, which  is  the  result  of  the  dealers'  total  business. 

The  average  net  trading  profit  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers  is 
shown  in  tlie  following  table : 

Table  184. — Avcraf/c  net  trading  profit  of  various  classes  of  dealers,  1913-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise  .. 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


Amounts. 


1915 


SI,  216 
2,244 
3,363 
2,427 
4,447 
2,950 
2,058 


2,232 


1916 


si.oas 

3,9S7 
4,581 
3,727 
4,739 
8,723 
3,641 


3,2S5 


1917 


$3,111 
6,271 
6,517 
5,903 

8,228 
6,612 
5,686 


5,263 


1918 


$5,69$ 
7,996 

10,846 
4,974 

10,518 
7,961 
7,527 


7,445 


Pcrcfaitages  of  sales. 


1915     1916 


2.5 
3.7 
4.1 
2.7 
6.6 
4.3 
3.1 


3.5 


2.4 
6.2 
4.9 
4.2 

6.8 
5.1 
4.5 


4.8 


1917 


5.3 
6.7 
5.7 
4.7 
9.5 
7.4 
5.5 


1918 


C.6 
8.0 
7.G 
5.0 
9.9 
7,3 
fi.O 


6.0 


7.3 


The  most  significant  fact  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
table  is  the  great  increase  in  the  net  trading  profits  during  the 
period  from  1915  to  1918.  The  net  trading  profit  of  the  exclusive 
implement  dealers  increased  from  2.5  per  cent  of  sales  in  1915  to 
6.6  per  cent  of  sales  in  1918.  The  average  amount  of  their  net  trad- 
ing profits  increased  from  $1,216  in  1915  to  $5,698  in  1918.  This 
was  equal  to  an  increase  of  369  per  cent.  The  average  net  trading 
profit  of  all  classes  of  dealers  was  equal  to  3.5  per  cent  of  sales  in 
1915  and  to  7.3  per  cent  of  sales  in  1918.  The  average  amount  of  the 
net  trading  profit  for  all  classes  of  dealers  covered  by  the  above  table 
increased  from  $2,232  in  1915  to  $7,445  in  1918.  This  was  an  increase 
of  234  per  cent. 

The  largest  increases  came  in  1917  and  1918.  Some  classes  of 
dealers  had  materially  larger  net  profits  in  1916  than  in  1915,  but 
the  average  net  trading  profit  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  was 
smaller  in  1916  than  in  1915.  The  average  amount  of  net  trading 
.  profit  realized  by  all  classes  of  dealers  increased  $1,053  from  1915 
to  1916;  $1,978  from  1916  to  1917;  and  $2,182  from  1917  to  1918. 
Speaking  generally,  the  net  trading  profits  of  the  different  classes 
of  dealers  were  from  two  to  three  times  larger  in  1917  than  in  1915 ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mixed  implement,  hardware,  and  auto- 
mobile dealers,  the  net  profits  were  20  to  80  per  cent  larger  in  1918 
than  in  1917. 

The  mixed  implement  and  lumber  dealers  had  the  largest  average 
amounts  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  and  the  highest  percentages  of  net 
trading  profits  during  the  entire  period  1915-1918.  The  exclusive  im- 
plement dealers  had  the  smallest  average  amount  of  net  trading 
profits  in  all  years  except  1918  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  net 
trading  profits  in  1915  and  1916.    The  exclusive  implement  dealers. 
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however,  had  relatively  large  amounts  of  income  from  other  sources, 
so  that  their  total  net  income  compared  very  favorably  with  the  total 
net  income  of  the  other  classes  of  dealers.     (See  pp.  268  and  271.) 

The  number  of  dealers  making  differ^it  percentages  of  net  trading 
profits  in  the  years  fnnn  1915  to  1918  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Tabij:  135. — Kumber  of  dealers  realizing  differeiU  percenfagea  of  net  trading 

profit,  all  classes,  1915-1918.'^ 


Perccntageofnet  tradinf 
proftt  or  loss  on  sales. 


OTer3. 

LOSS. 

3-1 

1-3 

PROFIT. 

4-6 

7-0 

Number  of  dealers. 

1915 

191« 

IU7 

1918 

14 

S 

4 

3 

15 

17 

2 

1 

50 

55 

50 

15 

60 

64 

80 

47 

34 

W 

69 

46 

Percentage  of  net  trading 
profit  or  loss  on  sales. 


PKOFiT— continued . 


10-12. . . 
13-15... 
Over  15. 


Totals. 


Namber  of  dealers. 


1915 


29 

10 
3 


221 


1916 


29 
12 

13 


258 


1917 


1918 


47 
23 
17 


28 
17 

8 


292  ,      165 


^  Salaries  not  inserted  for  the  owners  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries. 

From  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  there  was 
little  uniformity  in  the  profits  of  the  different  dealers.  Approxi- 
mately one- fourth  of  the  dealers  reported  net  trading  profits  of  4  to 
6  per  cent  and  this  was  a  larger  number  than  reported  net  trading 
profits  within  any  other  one  percentage  group. 

The  trend  from  the  lower  to  the  liigher  group  is  noticeable.  A 
very  much  smaller  number  of  dealers  reported  losses  in  1917  and 
1918  than  in  1915  and  1916.  There  was  also  a  smaller  number  of 
dealers  reporting  profits  from  1  to  8  per  cent  and  a  relatively  larger 
number  reporting  profits  from  7  to  12  per  cent  in  the  two  latter 
years. 

SeetioiL  7. — ^The  dealers'  other  income. 

To  the  net  trading  profit  of  each  dealer  was  added  the  amount  of 
interest  collected,  cash  discount  received,  and  any  special  profit  from 
outside  sources,  when  the  investment  used  in  making  this  profit 
could  not  be  segregated  from  the  investment  used  in  the  dealer's 
ordinary  business.  From  the  net  trading  profit  was  subtracted  the 
amount  of  any  special  expenses  or  losses  which  were  not  properly 
chargeable  against  surplus  or  net  income.  The  amount  of  such 
special  expenses  or  losses,  however,  was  almost  negligible  and  de- 
serves no  special  mention. 

The  dealer's  net  income  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  these  additions 
and  subtractions.  The  net  income  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
section.    It  is  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  importance  and  nature 
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of  the  amounts  added  to  the  net  trading  profit  to  obtain  the  net 
income. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  from  the  net  income  of  the 
dealers  any  profits  from  operations  not  connected  with  their  regular 
business.  This  was,  however,  impossible  in  many  instances,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  investment  used  in  such  transactions  could  not  be 
determined  from  the  information  contained  in  the  balance  sheets. 
It  would  plainly  be  illogical  to  exclude  the  profits  or  losses  from  out- 
side transactions  from  the  dealer's  net  income  without  also  excluding 
the  capital  used  in  such  transactions  from  the  dealer's  investment. 
The  amount  of  profit  from  outside  transactions  included  in  the 
dealer's  net  income  was,  however,  relatively  small,  amounting  to 
approximately  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  sales. 

The  average  amounts  and  percentages  of  this  other  income  for  the 
various  classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  136. — Other  income  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers,  1915-1918} 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


Average,  all  classes 


Average  amounts. 


1915 


SI,  829 
1,521 
1,190 
1,952 
1,967 
2,324 
1,491 


1,698 


1916 


1917 


SI,  678 
1,781 
1,318 
1,764 
2,^2 
2,446 
1,475 


$2,206 
1,839 
2,337 
2,122 

2,488 
2,648 
2,004 


1918 


$2,770 
2,630 
4,294 
1,756 
2,178 
2,485 
2,011 


1,759 


2,110       2,473 


Average  perccntares 
of  sales. 


1915 


3.8 
2.6 
1.4 
2.2 
2.9 
3.6 
2.3 


2.7 


1916     1917 


3.9 
2.8 
1.4 
2.0 
3.7 
3.4 
1.8 


2.6 


3.8 
2.5 
2.1 
1.7 
2.9 
3.0 
2.0 


2.5 


1918 


3.4 
2.8 
3.0 
1.8 
2.1 
2.3 
1.9 


2.5 


I 


^  Any  deductions  from  net  profits  have  been  subtracted  from  other  income  in  arriving  at  Iirure»  shown 
here. 

The  amounts  shown  in  the  above  table  for  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers  were  made  up  of  approximately  60  per  cent  cash  dis- 
count, 30  per  cent  interest,  and  10  per  cent  miscellaneous  income. 
The  amount  of  cash  discount  taken  increased  during  the  period, 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  their  greater  prosperity  enabled  more 
of  the  dealers  to  pay  their  bills  promptly.  An  examination  of  the 
reports  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  for  1915  and  1917  shows 
that  the  amount  of  cash  discount  taken  increased  57  per  cent,  while 
the  amount  of  interest  received  increased  32  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  cash  discount  allowed  by  the  manufacturers  was  ordi- 
narily 5  per  cent  of  their  selling  prices.  The  cash  discounts  taken 
by  exclusive  implement  dealers  apparently  amounted  to  between 
2.75  and  3  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers'  prices  in  1915.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  dealers  took  the  cash  discounts  on  55  to  60 
per  cent  of  their  purchases  in  this  year.     In  1917  tlie  cash  discounts 
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taken  amounted  to  between  3.75  and  4  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers' 
prices,  which  would  indicate  that  the  dealer  took  the  cash  discounts 
on  75  to  80  per  cent  of  their  purchases  in  this  year. 

Many  dealers  demanded  interest-bearing  notes  when  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  pay  cash  for  their  implements.  The  interest  received 
on  such  notes  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  income  of  many 
dealers.  The  interest  received  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers 
was  between  1.1  and  1.3  per  cent  of  their  sales.  The  average  amount 
received  per  dealer  was  approximately  $610  in  1915  and  $655  in  1917. 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  exclusive  im- 
plement dealers  received  larger  percentages  of  other  income  than 
any  other  class  of  dealers  covered  by  this  investigation.  The  im- 
plement and  general  merchandise  dealers  came  next,  but  their  aver- 
age was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers. 

The  average  amounts  of  other  income  received  by  the  exclusive 
implement  dealers  in  1915  and  1916  were  larger  than  their  net  trad- 
ing profits  in  these  years.  In  1915  the  exclusive  implement  dealers 
had  average  net  trading  profits  of  3.5  per  cent  and  other  income 
averaging  3.8  per  cent.  In  1916  they  had  average  net  trading  profits 
of  2.4  per  cent  and  other  income  averaging  3.8  per  cent.  Due  to 
the  profits  on  carried-over  goods,  their  net  trading  profits  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  other  income  received  in  1917  and  1918. 
It  is  extremely  significant  that  in  normal  years  the  sale  of  imple- 
ments yielded  profits  from  the  financial  operations  wliich  were  larger 
than  the  net  profits  realized  from  the  merchandising  operations. 
This  shows  that  the  profitableness  of  selling  implements  depends  as 
much  upon  the  financing  of  the  business  as  upon  the  actual  buying 
and  selling  of  goods. 

Section  8. — The  net  income  of  the  dealers. 

The  net  income  of  the  dealers  was  arrived  at  by  adding  to  the 
net  trading  profits  cash  discounts  taken,  interest  received,  and  add- 
ing or  subtracting  any  special  profit  or  loss  from  outside  operations, 
when  these  operations  could  not  be  separated  from  the  dealers'  regu- 
lar business.  The  net  income  reflects  the  total  net  result  of  the 
dealers'  business,  including  all  earnings  and  allowing  salaries  for 
the  dealers  and  all  other  operating  expenses.  Neither  interest  on 
borrowed  funds  nor  on  owned  investment  was  included  as  expense. 
Figures  are,  however,  presented  showing  the  percentage  of  net  in- 
come on  the  dealers'  owned  investment  after  including  the  interest 
actually  paid  on  borrowed  funds  as  an  expense.  These  figures  show 
the  percentages  which  the  various  classes  of  dealers  realized  on  their 
own  capital  invested  in  the  business. 
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The  average  net  incomes  of  the  rarious  classes  of  dealers  are 
showu  in  the  following  table : 


Table  137. — Average  perventmges  ^f  net  income 

dealers  en  investment  and  on 

reaUsed  ^  the  vitriols 

eUt9$eii  9f 

Class  of  deal<;r. 

Percentages  of  t  otat 
invostmant.! 

Popcentages  of  sales. 

1915 

1916 

&43 
11.65 
16.32 
10.52 
1L45 
10.19 
12.16 

1917 

1918 

1 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

TvmltvioBt  fflrtr... .  >............ 

9l21 

7.01 
13:33 

8.32 
IOlM 
ia49 

9.18 

14.54 

13.15 
18. 8d 
13.92 
14.67 
13.78 
m67 

17.  W 

17.80 
2&07 
13.38 
16. 11 
16.10 

18.  J9 

&23 

6.17 
&4S 
4.94 
9.48 
7.70 
6.34 

&3S 
8.91 
6.30 
6.12 
10162 
8.44 
6.39 

9.05 
8.  93 
7.73 
6.41 
12.33 
10.34 
7.46 

9181 

ImDlement  ana  hardware 

10.57 

InplnniftntwKtaaioimhUe  . 

10.62 

ImDiBxaent.  hardware,  and  aatomobUo 

6.75 

IXOO 

Tmbloment  and  ecnoral  merchandise 

9.58 

iBpl^meat  and  nrineManMHis 

8L73 

AVflTM!^.  allelMRos,              .... 

8.90 

11.17 

14.67 

n.6» 

i    6115 

7.35 

&4« 

9k  72 

1  Interest  on  borrowed  funds  cxchidod  from  expense,  but  amount  of  borrowed  funds  outstanding*  on 
Dec.  31  included  in  investment.  The  percentages  of  net  income  on  investment  were  calculated  on  th» 
investment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  ua«d  an  average  investmen  t 
(aa  average  for  each  of  the  12  months*  w  ta  average  for  the  first  and  last  ol  the  year),  doe  to  the  fact  that 
profits  mode  in  one  month  are  often  used  as  bivestment  during  the  following  months.  It  was  impossible 
iaaolvo  at  tha.  avetage  bivostmeiu,  however,  as  very  few,  it  any,  dealieis  ftcpare  mmKthly  faaknee  ahaeta, 
and  copies  of  bohmco  sheets  were  not  obtained  for  the  first  of  1915. 

The  percc&tageA  ot  not  iaeoaa  qq  thie  avoEage  total  investment  weia  calculated  for  1916^  If  17,  and  1918 
from  the  reports  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  the  mixed  Implement  and  hardware  dealers,  lh)m 
whom  reports  were  obtai&ed  far  all  four  years.  These  peioentages  wen  hoam  0.2  to  0.8  per  cent  btfcor  thaa 
the  percentages  calculated  on  the  investments  aLthe  close  of  the  year.  It  should  bo  borne  In  mina  in  con- 
sifieriflg  the  peiQBUbages  of  net  income  on  investment  ehfifwn  in  ihb  tabte  that  the  peicentagea  shown  aie 
R»ily  trom  0.2  to  0.8  percent  smaller  than  the  percentages  based  on  the  average  investment  fbr  the  year. 

In  1915,  which  may  be  considered  a  normal  year,  the  net  income  in 
juroportion  to  investment  in  the  implement  trade  and  other  classes  of 
goods  sold  therewith  was  as  follows,  arranged  in  descending  order : 
Automobiles^  general  merchandise,  lumber,  implements^  and  hard- 
ware. In  proportion  to  sales  the  net  income  was  as  follows,  arranged 
in  descending  order:  Lumber,  general  merchandise,  implements, 
hardware,  and  automobiles.  From  these  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
required  relatively  little  capital  to  handle  implements  and  automobiles 
and  relatively  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  handle  implements  and 
hardware  and  implements  and  lumber.  It  should  be  noted  that  im- 
plements occupied  an  intermediate  position  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
net  income  to  both  investment  and  sales. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  show  a  great  increase 
in  the  net  income  of  all  classes  of  dealers  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  Some  classes  of  dealers  profited  more  from  carried- 
over  goods  and  rising  prices  than  others.  The  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  net  income  on  both  investment  and  sales  was  relatively 
largest  for  the  implement  and  automobile  dealers  and  the  implement 
and  hardware  dealers,  and  relatively  smallest  for  the  implement, 
hardwai^  and  automobile  dealers.  This  statement  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration the  dealers  in  implements  and  miscellaneous  lines. 

The  average  percentage  of  net  income  on  total  investment  *  for  all 
classes  of  dealers  increased  from  8.91)  per  cent  in  1915  to  14.^7  j^er 

» Includes  borrowed   funds. 
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cent  in  1917  and  17.68  per  cent  in  1918.  Th&  average  percentage  of 
net  income  on  sales  for  all  classes  of  dealers  increased  from  &15  per 
cent  in  1915  to  8.46  per  cent  in  1917  and  9.72  per  cent  in  1918. 

A  comparison  of  tiie  percentages  of  net  income  on  sales  with  the  per- 
centages of  net  trading  profits  on  sales  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
net  income  was  materially  larger  for  all  classes  of  dealers.  This  dif- 
ference was  greatest  for  the  exclnsiTe  implement  dealers,  whose  aver- 
age percentage  of  net  income  in  both  1915  and  1916  was  more  than 
double  their  average  percentage  of  net  trading  profit.  This  differ- 
ence emphasizes  the  importance  to  the  dealers  of  cash  discounts  on 
purchases  and  of  interest  received  on  credit  sales  in  the  handling  of 
implements. 

The  average  amounts  of  the  net  income  realized  by  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  138. — Average  amounts  of  net  income  realized  by  the  varuyue  classes  of 


Class  oi  dealer. 


Implenhnit 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  aatomobile 

Implement, iiard ware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  Inmber 

Implenumt  and  general  merchandise. . . 
Implement  and  misoeUaneous 


Average,  all  tinea. 


1915 


13,045 
3,7«5 
4,553 
4,379 
6,414 
6,274 
8,549 


1916 


8,930 


$2,746 
6,788 
5,899 
5,491 
7,291 
6,169 
6,116 


5,044 


1917 


$5,317 
7,110 
8,864 
8,025 

10,714 
9,260 
7,690 


7,373 


191S 


$8,46R 
10,626 
15,140 

6,720 
12,696 
10,446 

9,638 


9,918 


I  Salaries  for  all  dealers  Included  in  expense.    Interest  paid  on  borrowed  funds  excluded  from  expense. 

The  net  income  of  each  class  of  dealers,  except  the  mixed  imple- 
ment, hardware  and  automobile  dealers,  increased  more  than  95 
per  cent  during  the  period.  The  average  net  income  for  all  classes 
of  dealers  increased  from  $3,930  in  1915  to  $9,918  in  1918,  which  was 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  152  per  cent.  The  net  income  of  the 
exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  irom  $3,045  in  1915  to  $8,468 
in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  178  per  cent.  The  net  income  of  the  mixed 
implement  and  automobile  dealers  showed  the  largest  relative  in- 
crease, 233  per  cenL 

The  exclusive  implement  dealers  had  the  smallest  amount  of  net 
income  in  three  of  the  four  years.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  amount  of  business  done  by  these  dealers  was  less  than  the 
average  amount  done  by  other  classes  of  dealers,  and  not  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  was  the  least  profitable. 

Net  incomes  of  iNDinnuAL  dealeks. — ^There  was  a  great  variation 
in  the  net  incomes  of  the  individual  dealers.  The  percentages,  calcu- 
lated on  the  total  investment,  varied  from  a  loss  of  18  per  cent  to  an 
income  of  88  per  cent.    The  numbers  of  dealers  realizing  different 
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percentages  of  net  income  in  the  different  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Tabijs  139. — Number  of  dealers  realising  different  percentages  of  net  income  on 

total  investment.^ 


Percentage  of  net  Income 

Number  of  dealers. 

1 

1  Percentage  of  net  income 
1           on  investment. 

'i 

Number  of  dealers. 

on  investmejit. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Los^ses 

7 

17 
28 
32 
37 
25 
17 

11 

8 

16 
38 
40 
48 
23 

2 

5 
8 
19 
52 
44 
40 

3 

4* 

7 

17 
26 
15 

'  Profits— Continued. 

IS  to  20 

18 

10 

6 

12 

11 
12 
16 
20 

26 
23 
16 

38 

Profits: 

21 

Less  than  2 

21  to  23 

25 

3  to  5 

24to26 

9 

6t08 

Ov^er  26 

29 

fl  to  11 

Total 

I2t0l4 

209 

243 

273 

156 

15  to  17 

1  Estimated  salaries  for  owners  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries  not  included  in  expenses  in  arriving  at 
the  net  Incomes  used  in  obtaining  percentages  shown  here. 

The  percentages  of  net  income  realized  by  the  different  dealers 
increased  a  great  deal  during  the  period.  In  1915,  30  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  had  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  over ;  in  1916  about  34  per 
cent  of  the  dealers  reported  net  incomes  as  high  or  higher  than  this 
percentage;  in  1917  the  number  of  dealers  with  incomes  of  15  per 
cent  or  over  had  increased  until  over  52  per  cent  of  them  reported 
net  incomes  equivalent  to  or  exceeding  this  figure;  and  by  1918  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  dealers  had  increased  until  over  63  per 
cent  of  them  reported  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  more  on  their 
total  investments. 

The  most  common  percentages  of  net  income  reported  in  1915  and 
1917  were  from  9  to  11  per  cent,  but  in  1916  and  1918  the  most  com- 
mon percentages  reported  were  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  Between  16 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  percentages  of  net  income 
falling  in  these  groups.  In  1915  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  reported  net  incomes  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  approximately 
55  per  cent  reported  net  incomes  of  6  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  remain- 
ing dealers  reported  net  incomes  of  over  20  per  cent.  In  1918  ap- 
proximately 4.5  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  net  incomes  of  less 
than  6  per  cent ;  55  per  cent  reported  net  incomes  of  6  to  20  per  cent, 
while  the  remaining  40  per  cent  reported  net  incomes  of  over  20  per 
cent. 

Dealers'  net  income  in  different  State  groups. — ^Not  only  did 
the  percentages  of  net  income  realized  by  the  individual  dealers 
differ  widely,  but  the  average  percentages  realized  by  dealers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  varied  considerably.  The  average  per- 
centages of  net  income  on  total  investment  realized  by  deiilers  in 
some  of  the  different  State  groups  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 
The  number  of  dealers  reporting  from' some  of  the  State  groups  was 
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too  small  to  afford  typical  averages,  and  for  this  reason  the  percent- 
ages for  these  State  groups  are  omitted  from  the  table. 

Tabu!  140. — Average  percentages  of  net  income  on  investment  *  made  by  imple^ 
ment  and  mdxed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States. 


state  group. 

ExL'iusIve  implement  d€ 

ialers. 
1918 

Mixed  implement  and  hard- 
ware dealers. 

1915 

Perct. 

10.4 

6.5 

14.4 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

East  North  Central 

Perct. 

12.5 

8.8 

9.4 

Perct. 
16.1 
19.3 
14.4 

Perct. 
12.5 
23.4 
22.2 

Perct. 

6.9 

5.3 

10.8 

8.5 

Perct. 
10.9 
10.6 
13.4 
11.9 

Perct. 
11.6 
10.6 
12.6 
17.7 

Perct. 
17.2 

West  Centra! 

16.3 

Northern  Prairie 

17.8 

Southern  States  * 

19.3 

1 

Average,  United  States «, . . 

9.2 

8.4 

14.5 

18.0 

7.6 

11.7 

13.2 

17.8 

1  Includes  borrowed  funds. 

*  Includes  dealers  In  West  South  Central,  Tiowor  Southern,  and  Upper  Southern  States. 

s  Includes  dealers  located  in  States  not  included  above  in  this  table. 

In  1915  the  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  were,  relative 
to  their  investment,  the  most  prosperous.  The  dealers  in  the  West 
Central  States  were  the  least  prosperous  in  1915,  but  they  enjoyed 
the  greatest  relative  increase  in  prosperity  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  In  1918  the  mixed-implement  and  hardware  dealers 
located  in  the  Southern  States  had  higher  percentages  of  net  income 
than  did  similar  dealers  in  any  other  group  of  States.  The  increase 
in  the  net  incomes  of  the  dealers  was  general,  so  that  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  enjoyed  great  prosperity  in  1917  and  1918. 

TuHNovER  OF  TVORKING  CAPITAL.. — The  incrcasc  in  the  percentages 
of  net  income  figured  on  investment  was  much  larger  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  percentages  of  net  income  figured  on  sales.  This  shows 
that  the  sales  increased  much  more  than  the  investment. 

The  implement  business  is  largely  seasonal.  The  stock  of  imple- 
ments on  hand  on  January  1  was  below  the  average  amount  on  hand 
during  the  year.  As  the  dealers'  balance  sheets  were  made  up  for 
the  1st  of  January  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the  average  number 
of  stock  turnovers  per  year  for  the  various  classes  of  dealers.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  working  capital — current  assets  less  cur- 
rent liabilities — on  hand  on  January  1  is  approximately  the  average 
amount  on  hand  during  the  previous  year.  While  most  of  the  imple- 
ments have  been  sold  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  working 
capital  in  the  business  on  January  1  is  approximately  the  average 
amount  in  the  business  during  the  year.  It  is  possible  on  this  basis  to 
calculate  the  average  number  of  turnovers  of  working  capital  per 
year  for  the  various  classes  of  dealers  by  dividing  the  cost  of  sales 
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(purchases  with  inventory  adjustments)  by  the  amount  of  working 
capital  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  average  number  of  turnovers  of 
working  capital  per  j'ear  for  the  various  classes  of  dealers  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Tablk  141. — Avcnifje  number  of  turnovers  of  irorkinfi  eapital  per  penr,  rarioas 

classes  of  dealers^  1915-191S, 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  anitoutobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise . . . 
^nploment  and  miscellaiicou9 


Average,  all  classes. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1.97 

1.99 

2.19 

1.46 

1.49 

1.77 

1          3.37 

3.55 

3.52 

2.40 

2.19 

2.69 

1.46 

1.38 

1.49 

1.51 

1.50 

1.66 

2.10 

1 

2.26 

2.55 

1.83 

t 

1.89 

2.16 

1918 


2.84 
1.86 
8.55 
2.53 
1.63 
1.88 
2.58 


2.25 


All  classes  of  dealers  increased  their  number  of  turnorei'S  of  work- 
ing capital  per  year  during  the  period  under  consideration.  That 
is,  they  made  each  dollar  of  working  capital  handle  a  larger  value 
of  good&  The  increase  was  greater  for  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers  than  for  any  other  class  of  dealei-s.  In  1915  the  exclusive  im- 
plement dealers  made  each  dollar  of  working  capital  handle  gooda 
costing  the  dealer  $1.97,  while  in  1918  each  dollar  of  working  capital 
handled  goods  costing  the  dealer  $2.84. 

From  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  deal- 
ers turned  their  worldiig  capital  most  rapidly  in  implements  and 
automobiles,  and  next  most  rapidly  in  implements,  hardware  and 
automobiles.  Exclusive  implement  dealers  turned  their  capital  much 
more  slowly  than  did  the  dealers  in  implements  and  automobiles* 
Dealers  in  implements  and  lumber  turned  their  capital  slowest,  while 
implement  and  hardware  and  implement  and  general  merchandise 
dealei^  almost  tied  for  second  place. 

The  more  rapidly  a  dealer  can  turn  his  capital  invested  in  a  line 
of  goods  the  greater  will  be  his  annual  percentage  of  net  income  on 
the  investment  in  this  line.  Implements  and  automobiles  yielded  al- 
most the  lowest  percentage  of  net  income  on  sales  of  any  line  covered 
by  this  investigation,  but  the  percentage  of  net  income  on  investment 
was  higher  tlian  on  any  other  line.  The  percentage  of  net  income  on 
sales  was  higher  on  implements  and  lumber  than  on  any  (^her  class 
of  goods  covered,  while  the  percentage  of  tiet  income  on  investment 
was  lower  than  was  realized  on  several  other  classes  of  goods.  Im- 
plements yielded  intermediate  percentages  of  net  income  on  both  srfles 
and  investments. 

Xet  income  on  the  dealers'  owned  investment. — It  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  dealers  to  know  the  relation  of  their  net  income  to 
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their  own  investment  in  the  business.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
industry  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  percentage  earned  on  the 
total  investment,  whether  owned  by  the  dealers  or  borrowed.  One 
dealer  may  own  all  of  the  money  invested  in  his  business,  while  an- 
other dealer  may  borrow  the  greater  part  of  that  used  in  his  business. 
The  use  of  the  total  investment  for  the  computation  of  percentages 
places  all  of  these  dealers  on  a  comparable  basis.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  dealer,  however,  the  important  thing  is  what 
he  makes  on  his  own  capital  after  the  payment  of  interest  on  that 
borrowed  from  others.  The  average  percentages  of  net  income  real- 
ized by  the  various  classes  of  dealei^s  on  their  own  investments  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tabt.e  142. — Arei'aoe  percent  a  ffcs  of  net  income  on-  o^cTied  inre9tment,  after 
inelndinff  interesi  paid  o-n  borrowed  funds  (M  an  expense,  for  the  rarifms 
classes  of  dealers,  1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Ixcplcmcot , 

Implement  and  herd wve 

Implement  and  automobilo 

Implement^  hardware,  and  automobile . 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  mercfaandLsQ .. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


A\-eragc,  all  classes 


1915 

1910 

1917 
Per  cent. 

Per  cenL 

Pff  cent. 

9.7 

9.2 

18.1 

'           7.7 

13. 3 

14.0 

17.9 

20i5 

25.7 

10.7 

13.0 

16.9 

11.1 

11.  S 

15.9 

U.l 

10.5 

15.1 

9.4 

12.6 

18.5 

9.5 

12.  U 

1&.5 

191S 


Per  cent. 
23.3 
19.6 
34.2 
14.8 
16.9 
18.1 
22.2 

20.5 


A  business  man  will  not  ordinarily  borrow  money  unless  necessary 
to  meet  pressing  obligations  or  unless  he  believes  that  he  can  use  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  profit  left  for  himself  after  the  payment 
of  the  interest  to  the  lenders.  A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of 
net  income  on  the  owners'  investments  (after  allowing  interest  paid 
on  borrowed  funds  as  an  expense)  wuth  the  percentages  of  net  in- 
come on  total  investment  shows  that  the  average  percentages  of  net 
income  on  owned  investment  were  higher  in  all  cases  than  the  per- 
centages of  net  income  on  total  investment.  These  diflferences  varied 
from  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  to  over  6  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
the  dealers  used  the  borrowed  funds  profitably — ^that  is,  the  earnings 
from  the  borrowed  funds  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  for  their 
use  and  leave  a  profit  for  the  dealers. 

Xet  income  for  the  personal  services  of  the  dealers. — The 
profitableness  of  a  dealer's  business  may  be  measured  by  what  he 
receives  for  his  own  capital  invested  in  the  business  or  by  what  he 
receives  for  his  own  services.  The  average  percentages  of  net  income 
realized  by  the  dealers  on  their  own  investment  has  already  been 
discussed. 
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The  inrestment  of  the  majority  of  iinplcment  dealers  is  relatively 
small.  The  average  owned  investment  of  the  dealers  from  whom 
balance  sheets  were  obtained  was  $35,440  in  1915  and  $44,371  in  1918. 
The  dealers  mig^ht  make  fairly  large  percentages  of  net  income  on 
such  investments  without  making  exorbitant  net  incomes  per  man. 
The  number  of  owners  (partners  or  stockholders)  devoting  their 
time  to  the  business  of  each  concern  was  not  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission. For  this  reason  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  net  in- 
come per  man,  but  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  net  income  for 
the  owners  of  each  concern  regardless  of  their  number. 

In  determining  the  average  net  income  for  the  owners  of  each  con- 
cern, all  wages  paid  to  the  owners  were  excluded  from  expenses, 
but  all  wages  paid  to  employees  were  included  in  expenses.  All 
interest  actually  paid  on  borrowed  funds  and  an  estimated  amount 
of  interest  on  the  owned  investment  were  also  considered  as  expenses 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  net  income  applicable  to  the  per- 
sonal services  of  the  owners.-  It  was  difficult  to  determine  a  fair 
average  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  on  the  owned  investment. 
Many  dealers  are  located  in  sections  where  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  on  bank  loans  was  8  per  cent,  while  others  are  located  in 
sections  where  the  common  rate  was  considerably  less.  Considering 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems  that  7  per  cent  would  be  approx- 
imately the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  dealers  on  borrowed 
funds.  The  owner's  investment  is,  however,  subject  to  greater  risk 
than  the  borrowed  funds,  for  the  reason  that  the  owner's  investment 
protects  the  creditors.  The  owners  are  liable  to  lose  all  of  their  in- 
vestment (in  the  case  of  a  partnership  any  outside  property  as  well) 
before  the  loans  due  the  creditors  are  affected.  No  information  was 
available  with  which  to  measure  the  importance  of  this  risk.  It  is, 
however,  assumed  that  an  interest  rate  of  10  per  cent  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  the  risks  to  which  a  dealer's  investment  is  ordinarily 
exposed.  If  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  be  allowed  on  the  owned  invest- 
ment, the  net  income  of  the  owners  would  be  not  only  a  reward  for 
personal  services,  but  would  be  in  part  a  payment  for  the  risk  to 
which  their  capital  was  exposed.  If  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  be  allowed 
on  the  owned  investment,  the  balance  of  the  net  income  of  the  owners 
might  be  regarded  as  entirely  a  reward  for  their  personal  services. 
The  average  net  incomes  for  the  personal  services  of  the  owners  of 
each  class  of  concerns,  allowing  interest  at  both  7  and  10  per  cent  on 
the  owned  investment,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  143. — Average  net  return  for  the  personal  ncrtyices  of  the  owners  of  each 

class  of  concerns t  19 15-19 IS} 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automo- 
bile  

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise  ■ 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


Allowing  7  per  cent  on  owned 
Investment. 


1915        1916 


Avcraf^e,  all  classes. 


$2,787 
3,101 
4,727 

3,565 
4,861 
3,652 
3,150 


3,307 


12,  .555 
4,906 
5,670 

4,939 
5,584 
3,669 
4,723 


4,320 


1917 


$5,144 
6,449 

8,894 

7.488 
8,545 
6,659 
7,570 


6,767 


1918 


$8,428 

9,716 

14,486 

6,830 
9,926 
8,286 
9,872 


9,303 


Alloi^'ln/'  10  per  cent  on  owned 
investment. 


1915 


$2,013 
1,855 
3,968 

2,438 
3,331 
2,412 
2,160 


2,244 


1916 


1917 


$1,810 
3,663 

4,816 

3,743 
3,968 
2,139 
3,607 


$4,384 
5,076 
7,866 

6,144 
6,734 
4,994 
6,421 


1918 


$7,441 

8,206 

13,211 

5,720 
7,938 
6,707 
8,663 


3,206 


5,561 


7,974 


I  Wages  of  employees,  interest  paid  on  borrowed  funds,  and  estimated  interest  on  owned  investment 
included  in  expenses.  Salaries  of  officers  or  owners  and  income  and  excess  profit  taxes  excluded  from 
expenses. 

The  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  owners  increased 
greatly  during  the  period.  After  allowing  10  per  cent  interest  ou 
the  owned  investment,  the  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  270  per  cent  from  1915 
to  1918.  The  other  classes  of  dealers  had  similar  increases,  the 
average  for  all  classes  being  255  per  cent.  Most  of  this  increase  was 
in  1917  and  1918,  although  the  average  returns  for  five  of  the  seven 
classes  of  dealers  were  considerably  larger  in  1916  than  in  1915.  If 
only  7  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  on  the  owned  investment,  the 
average  increase  in  the  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  all 
classes  of  dealers  was  equal  to  181  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  large  part  of  the  net  returns  for  per- 
sonal services  had  to  be  paid  out  as  income  taxes  and  so  was  not 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  dealers'  living  expenses  or  for  in- 
vestment in  the  business  or  elsewhere.  The  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  net  returns  of  the  dealers  were,  however,  not  materially  re- 
duced by  the  payment  of  income  taxes.^  After  deducting  the 
average  amounts  of  income  tax  paid  in  the  various  years  and  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  owned  investment,  the  net 
return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  dealers  increased  approxi- 
mately 141  per  cent  from  1915  to  1917,  and  approximately  226  per 
cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

It  has  previously  been  stated  that  the  number  of  owners  devoting 
their  time  to  the  business  of  each  concern  was  not  reported  to  the 
Commission.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  average  number  of 
owners  devoting  the  equivalent  of  full  time  to  the  business  of  each 
concern  was  not  more  than  two  and  might  have  been  less  than  two. 

*  The  averaRf  amounts  of  Income  and  excess-profit  taxes  paid  by  the  dealers  were  ap- 
proximately $13  in  1915 ;  $24  la  1910 ;  $177  in  1917 ;  and  $706  in  1918. 
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Many  eoncerns  are  proprietorships  aad  very  frequently  only  one 
partner  or  officer  of  those  c(mcerns,  which  are  partnerships  or. cor- 
porations, devotes  his  tin»  to  the  conduct  of  the  business.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  two  is  the  average  number  of  owners  devoting  their 
time  to  the  business  of  each  concern,  the»  the  average  return  per 
man,  after  allowing  IQ  per  cent  interest  on  the  owned  investment, 
was:  $1,122  in  1915,  $1,603  in  191G,  $2,781  in  1917,  and  $3,987  in 
1918  for  all  classes  of  dealers,  and  $1,007  in  191S,  $915  in  1916, 
$2,192  in  1917,  and  $3,721  in  1918  for  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers.  If  the  average  number  of  owners  devoting  their  time  to 
the  business  was  less  than  two,  these  amounts  would  be  correspond- 
ingly increased,  and  if  the  average  number  was  greater  than  two, 
the  amounts  would  be  correspondingly  decreased. 

Source  op  increase  in  the  dealers'  net  income. — The  increase  in 
the  net  income  of  the  dealers  from  1915  to  1918  was  $5,988.  The  in- 
crease in  the  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  dealers,  after 
allowing  10  per  cent  interest  on  investment,  was  $5,730.  These  in- 
creases were  derived  from  three  sources — ^'  other  income,"  increased 
net  trading  profits  on  carried-over  goods,  and  increased  net  trading 
profits  on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  season.  The 
dealers  in  1917  and  1918  much  more  generally  took  the  cash  dis- 
counts on  purchases  and  collected  interest  from  the  farmers  on 
credit  sales  than  in  the  preceding  years.  The  average  increase 
in  the  income  from  these  sources  from  1915  to  1918  was  $775. 
The  remaining  average  amount,  approximately  $5,000,  was  de- 
rived from  increases  in  the  net  trading  profits.  It  was  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  what  part  of  this  amoimt  was  derived  from 
carried-over  stock  and  what  part  was  derived  from  increased  profits 
on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  season.  Estimates 
based  on  the  available  information,  however,  indicate  that  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500  of  this  increase  was  due  to  net  trading  profits  at 
the  current  rate,  and  the  remaining  amount  was  due  to  the  extra 
profits  on  goods  carried  over  from  previous  years. 

Dealers'  prices  and  PRorirs  unrbasonablt  high. — ^During  the  war 
it  was  often  asserted  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  on  all  busi- 
ness men  to  sell  at  prices  which  would  hold  their  "  profi;ts "  down 
to  pre-war  standards.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  profits.  Some  thought  of  profits  as  percentages 
of  investment,  others  as  percentages  of  cost  of  goods  or  of  sales,  and 
others  as  actual  amounts  of  monev.^     The  dealers'  net  income  aver- 

1  If  the  percentagt^  on  investment  Is  considered,  then  an  increase  of  1  or  2  per  cent 
miji^ht  appear  reasonable,  as  interest  rates  generally  increased.  Percentages  of  cost  of 
goods  or  of  sales  arc  poor  critprla  as  the  prices  of  different  classes  of  goods  did  not 
increase  in  the  same  proportion.  The  same  percentage  of  profit  on  the  sales  of  commodl 
tics  which  had  Increased  greatly  In  price  would  lead  to  greatly  increased  amounts  of 
proflt  even  if  the  quantity  of  goods  sold  remained  ji^tationary.  If  the  amount  of  profit 
is  considered,  then  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 
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aged  8.99  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in  1915,  compared  with 
14.67  per  cent  in  1917  and  17.68  per  cent  in  1918.  Their  net  income 
averaged  6.15  per  cent  of  their  sales  in  1915,  compared  with  8.4:6 
per  cent  in  1917  and  9.72  per  cent  in  1918.  Judged  by  both  the 
average  percentages  of  net  income  on  investment  and  on  sales,  the 
dealers  failed  to  sell  at  prices  which  would  hold  their  profits  down 
to  pre-war  levels.  The  average  amount  of  their  net  income  in  1915 
might  have  increased  considerably,  however,  without  more  than  pro- 
viding for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  con- 
sider the  average  amount  of  the  dealers'  net  income  and  see  if  it 
increased  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  financial  statements  were  received 
from  300  dealers,  which  was  estimated  to  be  one- fourth  of  the  num- 
ber who  had  books  from  which  such  statements  could  be  satisfactorily 
prepared.  It  is  believed  that  these  reports  afford  the  basis  for  repre- 
sentative percentages,  and  that  if  the  number  of  reports  had  been 
doubled,  the  average  percentages  would  not  have  been  materially 
changed.  Appai-ently  reports  were  obtained  from  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  large  than  of  the  small  dealers.  For  this  reason  the 
average  figures  for  the  dealers'  business  are  probably  somewhat 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  if  reports  could  have  been  obtained 
from  all  dealers  who  handled  implements.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  considering-  the  average  net  income  of  the 
dealers. 

The  net  incomes  of  the  individual  dealers  varied  widely,  but  the 
average  net  incpme  of  the  dealers  increased  88  per  cent  from  1915 
to  1917  and  152  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918.  In  arriving  at  the  net 
income,  wages  for  the  owners  of  all  concerns  were  included  in  ex- 
penses. The  average  wages  of  the  employees  and  the  owners  in- 
creased approximately  38  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

The  average  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  dealers, 
after  allowing  10  per  cent  interest  on  investment,  increased  148  per 
cent  from  1915  to  1917  and  255  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

These  increases  were  much  greater  than  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  which  probably  was  not  much,  if  any,  over  70  per  cent 
from  1915  to  1918. 

The  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  the  various  groups  of  items 
entering  into  the  usual  family  budget,  from  December,  1914,  to  De- 
cember, 1918,  for  18  shipbuilding  centers  varied  from  58.38  per  cent 
to  86.37  per  cent.  The  median  was  72.38  and  the  simple  average  73.39 
per  cent.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  percentages  include  the  increases  for 
the  entire  year  1918  and  that  they  apply  to  "  war-boom  "  towns  where 
prices  presumably  increased  more  than  in  the  towns  and  villages 
where  the  implement  dealers  live.  The  average  increase  in  the  retail 
prices  of  food  from  1915  to  1918  was  66.3  per  cent.    Similar  figures 
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show  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  1915  to  1917  was  be- 
tween 40  and  45  per  cent.*  If  the  dealers  were  adequately  rewarded 
for  their  services  in  1915,  then,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  more 
than  adequately  rewarded  in  1917  and  1918. 

The  dealers  may  contend  that  their  net  incomes  were  inadequate  in 
1915 ;  that  competition  was  so  keen  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  dealers  to  make  "  fair  profits " ;  and  that  the  greatly  in- 
creased net  incomes  realized  in  1917  and  1918  were  no  larger  than 
the  dealer  should  be  able  to  make  in  good  years. 

Apparently  1915  was  a  normal  year  for  the  dealers  and  the  deal- 
ers' net  incomes  in  that  year  were  apparently  tj-pical  of  the  average 
net  incomes  realized  prior  to  the  war.  If  so,  the  net  income  in  1915 
is  what  the  dealers  were  able  to  realize  under  the  competitive  system 
when  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  presumably  working  freely. 
Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  average  net  income  of  the  dealers  was 
inadequate  in  1915,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  dealers  should 
have  chosen  the  vears  1917  and  1918,  when  the  Nation  was  at  war 
and  all  citizens  were  expected  to  make  sacrifices,  as  a  time  to  build 
up  their  net  incomes  to  what  they  considered  a  fair  level  or  to  make 
up  for  poor  years  experienced  prior  to  the  war. 

Again,  the  dealers  may  argiie  that  during  the  period  of  rising 
prices  it  is  necessary  to  sell  carried-over  goods  on  the  basis  of  re- 
placement prices  in  order  to  make  profits  with  which  to  offset  losses 
incurred  on  carried-over  goods  sold  during  a  period  of  falling  prices. 
This  practice  had  the  approval  of  the  OflSc«  of  Earm  Equipment 
Control  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "  provided 
the  goods  sold  are  replaced  at  once  at  replacement  prices  during  the 
period  of  high  prices  caused  by  the  war,"  and  that  goods  are  also 
sold  "  at  replacement  values  when  prices  are  falling."  "  Farm  equip- 
ment held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  *  *  *  in  excess  of 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business,  for  use  or  sale  by  him 
in  a  reasonable  time,  is  considered  hoarding  under  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1917.  *  *  *  Any 
farm  equipment  that  is  hoarded  can  not  be  considered  under  this 
ruling."  * 

If  the  dealers  wish  to  justify  the  practice  of  selling  on  the  basis 
of  replacement  costs  during  a  period  of  rising  prices,  they  must 
during  a  period  of  falling  prices  sell  on  the  basis  of  replacement 
costs  and  not  attempt  to  maintain  implement  prices  at  the  high 
levels. 

If  the  large  profits  on  carried-over  goods  are  necessary  to  offset 
later  losses  from  the  same  source,  then  the  dealers  could  reasonably 

^  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May,  1919,  pp.  126,  127,  166,  167,  and  168. 
'Circular,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Information,  August,  1918. 
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expect  to  increase  their  profits  from  current  purchases  and  sales 
suflBciently  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  profits  from  this  source  increased  more  than  enough 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  increase  in  the  average 
net  income  of  the  dealers,  aside  from  the  extra  profits  on  carried- 
over  goods,  was  between  $2,500  and  $3,500,  while  $2,000  would  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  dealers  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  farm  equipment  and  as  such  they  deserve  a 
fair  return  for  the  service  performed.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
their  prices  of  implements,  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year, 
were  above  the  point  that  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  dealers'  pre- 
war profits  and  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  they  must  be 
considered  excessive. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  just  what  prices 
were  necessary  to  yield  gross  profits  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased 
operating  expenses  and  leave  net  incomes  exactly  sufficient  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  ex- 
penses that  if  the  dealers  had  carefully  studied  their  past  expenses  and 
the  trend  of  prices  they  could  have  estimated  their  future  expenses 
much  more  accurately  than  they  did.  The  price  problem  was,  however, 
extremely  difficult  even  for  the  best  informed  dealers.  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  in  advance  exactly  what  prices  would  yield  fair  and 
reasonable  net  incomes.  The  majority  of  the  dealers  apparently 
made  their  prices  so  that  if  an  error  was  made  it  would  lead  to 
increased,  rather  than  decreased,  net  incomes. 

Section  9. — ^Estimated  expenses  $tnd  profits  of  mixed  dealers  on  farm  im- 
plements. 

The  greater  part  of  the  farm  implements  of  the  country  is  sold  by 
dealers  handling  other  lines  of  goods.  For  this  reason  a  diligent 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  from  mixed  dealers  the  expenses  and 
profits  applicable  to  the  sale  of  farm  implements.  Practically  none 
of  these  dealers  kept  departmental  accounts,  and  therefore  were  im- 
able  to  give  exact  information  as  to  the  expenses  of  handling  imple- 
ments separately  from  their  other  lines.  They  were,  however,  asked 
to  make  estimates  of  their  farm  implement  sales,  with  the  expenses 
and  profits  applicable  thereto.  Some  dealers  kept  accounts  of  their 
purchases,  inventories,  and  sales  of  implements,  and  hence  could 
report  the  actual  sales  of  implements  and  the  gross  profits  realized 
on  these  sales.  These  dealers  were,  however,  as  a  rule  unable  to 
divide  their  expenses  among  the  various  departments  in  any  way 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  sales  of  each  department.  Such  a  method, 
of  course,  failed  to  show  whether  the  expenses  of  handling  implements 
were  above  or  below  the  expenses  of  handling  the  other  lines  of  goods 
carried. 
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The  average  percentages  based  on  these  estimated  figures,  after 
discarding  all  which  were  clearly  incorrect,  were  as  follows: 


Number  of  dealers  making  estimates 
reroontage  of  gross  profits  on  sales . . 

rorccntage  expenses  on  sales 

rercentage  net  profits  on  sales 


1915 


85 

19.67 

13.99 

5.68 


1916 


92 

19. 2S 

14.09 

6.17 


1917 


102 

19.10 

12.49 

6.61 


1918 


59 

19t95 

12.54 

7.41 


These  figures  are  presented  not  as  being  accurate,  but  as  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  the  mixed  dealers  themselves  as  to  the  profitableness 
of  their  implement  departments. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  gross  profits  are  slightly  higher  than  the 
gross  profits  shown  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  ( See  p.  237. ) 
This  mav  be  caused  bv  two  facts:  First,  the  mixed  dealers'  ideas  of 
their  gross  profits  on  the  sale  of  implements  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  profits  realized  on  other  higher  profit  lines ;  or,  second, 
the  gross  profits  as  shown  by  the  mixed  dealers  probably  include  a 
part  of  the  cash  discount  on  purchases,  none  of  which  was  included 
in  the  gross  profits  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  Cash  dis- 
count was  considered  as  "  other  income,"  in  compiling  the  figures  for 
the  total  business  of  the  dealers.  Other  income  (see  p.  268)  for  the 
exclusive  implement  dealers  amounted  to  between  3  and  4  per  cent 
of  sales.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  accounting  methods  of  the 
dealers.  Some  are  accustomed  to  deduct  the  cash  discount  taken  from 
the  cost  of  goods  purchased.  Such  a  practice  reduces  the  cost  of  goods, 
imd  hence  increases  the  gross  profits.  This  method  of  handling  cash 
discount  by  some  dealers  evidently  partly  explains  why  the  estimated 
gross  profits  of  mixed  dealers  on  the  sale  of  implements  are  above  the 
actual  gross  profits  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  from  whom 
reports  were  obtained. 

The  average  estimated  expenses  for  mixed  dealers  were  less  than 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  for  the  years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917,  and  above  the  actual  expenses  during  1918. 
The  average  of  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  4-year  period  is  slightly 
below  a  similar  average  of  the  expenses  of  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers.  The  estimated  gross  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers  are  higher 
and  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  mixed  dealers  slightly  lower  than 
those  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  From  these  facts  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  estimated  net  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers  are  above  the 
net  trading  profit  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  The  esti- 
mated net  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers,  however,  correspond  more 
closely  to  the  not  income  shown  for  the  exclusive  implement  deal- 
ers. This  net  income  reflects  the  total  profits  from  all  operations 
and  may  correspond  to  what  many  dealers  mean  by  "  net  profits." 
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Many  balers  consider  interest  paid  (m  borrowed  money  as  a  i>art 
of  operating  expense.  If  this  interest  is  deducted  from  net  income, 
the  results  are  more  nearly  comparable  with  the  estimated  net  profits 
reported  by  the  mixed  dealers.  The  net  income,  less  interest,  for 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  the  estimated  profits  of  the  mixed 
dealers  were  as  follows: 


. 

1915 

1916 

6.53 
5.17 

1^17 

1918 

Tcrcent  net  income,  less  interest  of  exclusive  implement  dealers,  on 

sales , 

Per  cent  net  profits,  estimated,  by  znlxed  doUers,  on  sales. .  > 

ft.  15 

5.68 

9.12 

ft.  01 

9.58 
7.41 

The  estimated  net  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers  are  below  the  actual 
net  income^  less  interest,  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  Tliis 
difference  is  especially  marked  in  the  years  11)17  and  1918.  This 
means  either  that  the  mixed  dealers'  estimates  were  inexact  or  tliat 
tlie  handling  of  implements  was  moi-e  profitable  to  the  exclusive 
implement  dealers  tlum  to  the  mixed  dealei-s. 

Section  10. — Summary. 

Tlie  accounting  methods  of  the  dealers  are  extremely  inadequate. 
It  is  probable  that  about  1  out  of  24  dealers  kept  satisfactory  rec- 
ords. The  Commission  succeeded  in  obtaining  satisfactory  profit 
and  loss  statements  from  300  dealei's,  which  is  possibly  one-fourth 
of  the  implement  dealers  in  the  United  States  who  kept  satisfactory 
records.  It  is  believed  that  this  number  of  reports  is  large  enough 
to  accurately  reflect  the  average  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dealers. 
The  dealers  who  had  satisfactory  records  were,  as  a  rule,  apparently 
somewhat  above  the  average  in  size  and  efficiency.  This  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  averages  based  on  figures  from 
the  dealers'  financial  statements. 

More  than  three- fourths  of  the  dealers  from  whom  profit  and  loss 
statements  were  obtained  handled  other  lines  of  goods  besides  imple- 
ments. Very  few  of  tlw  mixed  dealers  were  able  to  submit  any 
accurate  information  as  to  the  expenses  and  profits  applicable  to  the 
different  lines  of  goods  handled.  For  this  reason  the  dealers  were 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  lines  of  goods  handled.  Com- 
parisons of  the  expenses  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers  showed  that 
the  average  percentages  of  expense  on  sales  for  implements  sold  with 
the  specified  lines  of  goods  covered  by  this  classification  were  as  fol- 
lows, arranged  in  ascending  order :  Automobiles,  lumber,  implements, 
general  merchandise,  and  hardware.  The  average  percentage  of  net 
incomes  on  investment  for  the  various  lines  of  goods  were  as  follows, 
arranged  in  ascending  order :  Hardware,  implements,  lumber,  general 
merchandise,  and  automobiles. 
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The  dealers'  average  net  income  increased  greatly  during  the 
period.  The  average  percentages  of  net  income  on  the  total  invest" 
ment  (includes  borrowed  funds)  were  as  follows: 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Exclusive  implement  dealers 

Per  cent. 
9.2 
9.0 

Per  cent, 

8.4 
11.2 

Per  cent. 
14.5 
14.7 

Percent. 
18.0 

All  classes  of  dealers 

17.7 

The  average  amount  of  the  dealers'  net  income  increased  88  per 
cent  from  1915  to  1917  and  152  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918, 

The  profitableness  of  a  business  may  be  measured  by  what  is 
earned  on  the  investment  or  what  the  owners  receive  for  their  per- 
sonal services.  The  investment  of  most  implement  dealers  is  i*ela- 
tively  small,  and  the  dealers  might  make  fairly  large  percentages 
of  net  income  on  their  investments  without  making  more  than  enough 
to  support  their  families.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  de- 
termine the  net  returns  received  bj"  the  dealers  for  their  personal 
services.  In  determining  the  average  net  return  for  the  personal 
services  of  the  owners*  of  each  concern,  all  the  wages  of  the  officers 
or  owners  were  excluded  from  expenses,  but  all  wages  paid  to  em- 
ployees were  included  in  expenses.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  was  allowed  on  the  dealers'  own  investment,  and  the  interest 
actually  paid  on  borrowed  funds  was  considered  as  an  operating 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  net  income  applicable  to 
the  personal  services  of  the  dealers.  The  average  net  return  for  their 
2:>ersonal  services  was  as  follows: 


1915 


Exclusive  implement  dealers. 
All  classes  of  dealers 


$2,013 
2,244 


1917 


1918 


$4,384 
5,5G1 


$7,441 
7,974 


From  1915  to  1918  the  average  net  return  for  the  personal  services 
increased  270  per  cent  for  the  exclusive  hnplement  dealers  and  255 
per  cent  for  all  classes  of  dealers;  even  after  deducting  all  income 
and  excess-profit  taxes,  the  net  amount  left  the  dealers  increased 
226  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

The  number  of  owners  devoting  their  time  to  the  business  of  each 
concern  was  not  reported  to  the  Commission,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  average  number  of  owners  devoting  the  equivalent  of  their  entire 
time  to  the  business  of  each  concern  was  not  more  than  two.  On 
this  assumption  the  average  return  per  man  was  $1,122  in  1915  and 
$3,987  in  1918  exclusive  of  a  liberal  return  on  capital  invested. 
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These  increased  profits  were  due  to  two  facts :  First,  that  expenses 
did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  dealers' 
margin  of  profit  between  selling  prices  and  cost  of  goods  plus  operat- 
ing expenses  was  considerably  increased;  second,  that  the  dealers 
took  a  considerable  part  of  the  price  advances  on  implements  car- 
ried in  stock  during  this  period,  when  prices  were  rising  rapidly. 

The  average  percentage  of  gross  profits  on  20  typical  agricultural 
implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year,  as  reported  by 
8,500  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  17.5  per  cent  of  selling 
prices  in  1916  and  15.9  per  cent  of  selling  prices  in  1918.  This  de- 
creased percentage  seems  to  have  been  due  more  to  competition  with 
dealers  who  had  carried  over  goods  from  previous  years  and  were 
willing  to  sell  them  for  slightly  less  than  the  current  prices  in  order 
to  effect  sales  than  to  any  realization  on  the  part  of  the  dealers 
that  with  the  higher  prices  they  could  afford  to  do  business  with  a 
decreased  percentage  of  gross  profit.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  dealers 
seem  to  have  generally  overlooked.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed that  their  expenses  would  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
prices  of  the  merchandise  handled  and  that  therefore  they  should 
continue  to  make  the  same  percentage  of  gross  profit,  regardless  of 
changes  in  the  prices  of  goods.  There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  changes  in  the  prices  of  a  given  class  of  merchandise 
and  in  the  expense  of  the  dealer  selling  this  merchandise.  In  the 
case  of  farm  implements,  the  prices  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  dealers'  expenses  and  the  dealers  could  have  decreased  their 
average  percentage  of  gross  profit  without  impairing  their  net  in- 
come. 

The  average  percentages  of  gross  profit  on  the  total  business  of 
the  dealers  from  whom  financial  statements  were  obtained  were  as 
follows : 


Bxclnsive  implement  dealers 
All  daraes  of  dealers 


1915 


Per  ant. 
17.2 
18.1 


1916 


Percent. 
18.0 
18.8 


1917 


Percent, 
19.1 
19.0 


1018 


Percent. 
18.1 
19.  Q 


The  increase  in  these  percentages  was  due  largely  to  the  large 
profits  on  carried-over  goods.  The  dealers  generally  took  all  or  a 
part  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  implements,  although  some 
dealers  sold  on  the  basis  of  original  costs. 

The  expenses  of  the  dealers  increased  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  but  they  did  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  prices  of  the  implements.     Hence  the  percentages  of  expense 
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based  on  selling  prices  decreased.     The  average  percentages  of  ex- 
pense were  as  follows: 


Exdnsivo  Implement  dealers. 
All  classes  of  deaJtfs 


1915 


Percent. 
14.8 
U.G 


1916 


Per  cent. 
15.6 
U.0 


1917 


Percent. 
13.8 
13.0 


1918 


Per  cent, 
11.5 
12.6 


Comparing  1918  with  1915,  the  percentage  of  expense  decreased, 
while  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  increased.  This  meant  an  in- 
creased percentage  of  net  trading  profit,  and  as  the  dealers'  selling 
prices  had  greatly  increased,  this  meant  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  net  trading  profit.  The  average  percentage  of  net  trading 
profit  for  all  classes  of  dealers  increased  from  3.5  per  cent  in  1915 
to  7.3  per  cent  in  1018.  The  average  amount  per  dealer  was  $2,232 
in  1915  and  $7,445  in  1918. 

The  cash  discounts  received  on  goods  purchased  and  the  interest 
received  on  credit  sales  were  added  to  the  net  trading  profit  to  ob- 
tain the  dealers'  net  income.  For  all  classes  of  dealers  this  ''  other 
income "  averaged  2.7  per  cent  of  sales  in  1915  and  2.5  per  cent  of 
sales  in  1918.  For  the  exclusive  implement  deaWs  the  "other  in- 
come "  averaged  3.8  per  cent  in  1915  and  3.4  per  cent  in  1918.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  normal  year  of  1915  the  average  cash  discount 
and  interest  receipts  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  were  larger 
than  their  average  net  trading  profits.  This  shows  that  the  dealers' 
net  income  in  selling  implements  depends  as  much  upon  the  financing 
of  the  business  as  upon  the  actual  buying  and  selling  of  goods.  Due 
to  the  large  profits  from  carried-over  goods,  the  net  trading  profits 
in  both  19^17  and  1918  were  larger  than  the  "  other  income." 

In  1917  and  1918  the  farmers  were  especially  prosperous  and  were 
able  to  pay  more  promptly  for  their  implements.  The  dealers  in- 
sisted on  more  prompt  payment  and  more  generally  collected  inter- 
est on  credit  sales  than  in  previous  years.  The  dealers  on  their  part 
paid  their  bills  more  promptly  and  received  much  larger  amounts  of 
cash  discount.  From  1915  to  1918  the  average  amount  of  "other 
income  "  received  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  $041, 
while  the  average  amount  received  by  all  classes  of  dealers  in- 
creased $775. 

There  is  some  justification  for  taking  the  price  advances  on  goods 
carried  in  stock  during  a  period  of  rising  prices,  as  the  dealers  pre- 
sumably have  to  take  losses  on  goods  carried  in  stock  during  a  period 
of  falling  prices.  This  practice  had  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Equipment  Control  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "provided  the  goods  sold  are  replaced  at  once  at  replace- 
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mesA  pricefi  during  the  period  of  high  prices  caused  by  the  wax,'^ 
and  that  the  goods  are  sold  ^  at  replacement  values  when  prices  are 
ialling/'  If  the  dealers  wish  to  justify  the  practice  of  selling  on  the 
hasis  of  replacement  costs  during  a  period  of  rising  prices,  they  must 
also  sell  on  a  basis  of  replacement  costs  during  a  period  of  falling 
prices  and  not  attempt  to  nmintain  imjdement  prices  at  the  high 
levels. 

The  dealers  are  an  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of  farm 
equijHnent,  and  as  such  they  deserve  a  fair  return  for  the  services 
}>erf ormed.  During  the  war  period  it  was  frequently  asserted  that 
there  was  a  ntoral  obligation  upon  all  producers  and  distributors 
to  sell  at  prices  which  would  hold  their  profits  down  to  pre-war 
standards. 

The  average  net  income  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  waa 
$2,272  larger  in  1917  and  $5,423  larger  in  1918  than  in  1915.  The 
increase  in  the  average  net  income  for  all  dealers  was  slightly  larger. 
Parts  of  these  increases  were  due  to  the  extra  large  profits  realized 
on  goods  carried  over  from  previous  years  and  sold  at  prevailing 
prices.  Parts  of  these  increases  were  needed  by  the  dealers  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  average  amount  of  the  extra  profits  from  carried-o^er  imple- 
ments could  not  be  definitely  determined  from  the  available  informa- 
tion; careful  estimates,  however,  show  that  aside  from  the  extra 
profits  on  carried-over  goods  the  dealers  could  have  made  their  im- 
plement prices  from  0.5  to  1.0  per  cent  lower  in  1917  and  approxi- 
mately 2  per  cent  lower  in  1918  and  still  have  had  their  average  net 
incomes  sufficiently  increased  to  have  met  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Considering  their  total  net  incomes,  including  the  extra  profits  on 
carried-over  goods,  the  dealers  could  have  made  their  implement 
prices  approximately  2.8  per  cent  lower  in  1917  and  4.4  per  cent  lower 
in  1918  and  still  have  had  average  net  incomes  sufficient  to  have  en- 
abled them  to  maintain  their  pre-war  standard  of  living. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  prices  of  all  dealers  were 
higher  than  they  need  to  have  been.  The  prices  of  some  dealers  were 
very  reasonable,  while  the  prices  of  others  could  have  been  reduced 
much  more  than  the  above  percentages  and  still  have  left  them  fair 
net  incomes.  The  gross  profits,  expenses,  net  trading  profits,  and  net 
incomes  of  individual  dealers  varied  widelv,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  averages  do  not  refer  to  individual  dealers. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  dealei-s  had  gross  profits  of  be- 
tween 16  and  24  per  cent,  but  this  left  40  per  cefit  who  had  gross 
profits  of  less  than  16  per  cent  or  more  than  24  per  cent.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  dealers  had  expenses  of  8  to  19  per  cent, 
but  this  left  25  per  cent  of  the  dealers  whose  percentages  of  expense 
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fell  without  even  these  wide  limits.  In  1915, 12  per  cent  of  the  deal- 
ers had  net  trading  losses,  while  18  per  cent  reported  net  trading 
profits  of  10  per  cent  or  over.  In  1918  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  reported  net  trading  losses,  while  over  31  per  cent  had  net 
trading  profits  of  10  per  cent  or  over.  In  1915,  one-fourth  of  the 
dealers  had  net  incomes  of  less  than  6  per  cent  on  the  investment, 
while  30  per  cent  had  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  more  on  invest- 
ment. In  1918,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  dealers  had  net  incomes  of 
less  than  6  per  cent  on  investment,  while  63  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
had  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  more  on  investment.* 

^  In  arriving  at  these  percentafir^s  efltlmated  salaries  were  not  inserted  for  the  dealers 
who  did  not  pay  themselYes  salaries. 


Chapter  VII. 

PRICE  ACTIVITIES  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENT  MANUFAC 
TURERS'  ASSOCIATIONS,  1915-1919. 


Section  1. — ^Iiitrodnctioii. 

Practically  all  important  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  in 
the  United  States  are  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association,  formed  in  1911  by  the  consolidation  of  four  pre- 
viously existing  associations.  The  activities  of  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association  and  its  predecessors  were  described  in 
a  report  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  March  15, 
1915,  under  the  title  "Farm-Machinery  Trade  Associations."  This 
report  gave  special  attention  to  the  efforts  of  these  manufacturers' 
associations  to  control  and  enhance  prices  and  to  reduce  factory  costs 
and  selling  expenses.  The  sources  of  material  upon  which  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  based  this  report  were  the  files  and  pub- 
lished records  of  the  trade  associations.  On  the  basis  of  material 
secured  from  these  sources  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  pointed  out 
that  certain  activities  carried  on  by  manufactures'  associations  were 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  being  used  as  a  cloak  for  conferences  to 
effect  agreements  to  limit  competition  and  to  control  and  enhance 
prices,  and  that  such  activities  were  of  doubtful  legality. 

The  present  report  continues  the  description  of  association  activi- 
ties from  the  date  when  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations ceased  in  1915.  In  the  present  investigation  the  files  of 
manufacturers'  associations  were  again  examined,  and  in  addition 
the  files  of  a  number  of  the  most  active  member  companies.  The 
manufacturers'  associations  investigated  were  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association  and  its  departments  and  the  Southern 
Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  files  of  the  following  com- 
panies were  also  examined : 

American  Seeding  Machine  CJo Sprinj?field,  Ohio. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works Racine,  Wis. 

Deere   &   Co MoUno,  111. 

Dowa^iac   DriU   Co Dowaglac,  Mich. 

Emerson-Brantinijham  Oo Rockfonl,  111. 

International  Harve.ster  Co ChicaRO,  111. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Moline   Plow  Co Mollne,  lU. 

Studebaker  Corporation South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co Uiclmiond,  Iml. 

Thornliill   Wagon  Coj Lynchhiirji:,  Vn. 

Wilder- St ronjr   Implement   (?o ^lonroe,  Mlcli. 

Winona   Wagon  C?o Winona,  Minn. 

The  exiimination  of  the  files  of  these  companies  whose  representa- 
tives are  or  have  been  influential  officers  in  the  association  or  its 
departments  revealed  the  existence  of  activities  supplementing  those 
of  the  association  and  its  departments  which  are  not  shown  in  the 
official  minutes  of  the  associations,  nor  in  the  correspondence  in  the 
files.of  the  associations.  These  activities  involve  the  companies  whose 
files  were  examined  and  a  large  number  of  other  membera  with  whom 
they  corresponded  during  the  period  covered  by  the  examination.^ 

This  correspondence  indicates  that  the  object  sought  was  to  ac- 
complish through  cooperation  based  on  unity  of  opinion  developed 
at  association  meetings  the  same  economic  results  in  controlling 
competition  and  enhancing  prices  that  would  be  obtainable  through 
formal  price  agreements- 

Within  the  scope  of  this  <^apter  are  included  the  general  policies 
and  activities  of  groups  of  manufacturers  representing  the  follow- 
ing lines :  Farm  wagons,  light  spring  vehicles,  plow  and  tillage  im- 
plements, grain  drills  and  seeding  machines,  tractors,  thrediers,  en- 
silage cutters,  and  harvesting  machines.  The  activities  described  in- 
clude those  pursued  at  formal  meetings  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  and  its  departments  as  well  as  certain  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  officers  of  the  association  and  of  its  departments 
and  by  groups  of  manufacturers  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  effectuating 
formal  group  activities.     Particular  attention  is  given  to  those  ac- 

*»  It  should  bo  noted  llint  a  num'ber  of  the  companlos  discussed  in  this  chaptor  have 
birnilar  Dames,  sormo  ot  these  companies  being  affiliated  and  some  of  th4>m  independent  of 
each  other. 

The  Emerson-l>rantln;:ham  Co.,  which  manufactures  implements,  owns  the  capital 
f?tock  of  the  Emerson- Brantingham  Itaplemoat  Co.,  which  is  virtually  a  sales  division 
of  the  former  company.  The  stime  relations  exist  between  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  and  the  International  Harvester  To.,  of  America.  l>eere  St  Co.  and  the  Moline  Plow 
C^.  own  a  number  of  Incorporated  saU^  companies  oo veering  different  sections  of  the 
couutry,  usually  named  after  the  secUon  they  operate  in,  such  as  the  John  Deere  Plow 
Co.  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Oklaboma  Moline  Plow  Co.  In  addition,  Deere  &  Co.  has  a 
number  of  separately  incorporated  manufacturing  companies,  which  carry  on  correspond- 
« nco  with  other  companies,  such  as  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co., 
and  the  Van  Brant  Manufacturing  Co. 

It  was  found  that  the  correspondents  whose  letters  have  been  used  in  this  chapter 
frequently  made  no  distinction  between  the  companies  with  similar  names  belonging  to 
the  same  Interests.  This  was  even  true  at  times  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  com- 
panies concerned.  It  has  therefore  been  imposbible  in  this  chapter  to  distinguish  in 
every  case  between  the  acts  of  the  legal  entitles  ?^elonging  to  the  same  interests,  espe- 
cially as  the  same  men  were  frequently  officers  of  two  or  more  of  the  companies  involved. 

There  are  two  cases,  however,  of  companies  with  similar  names  that  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  These  are  the  J.  1.  Case  Plow  Works  and  the  .T.  1.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  both  ol  Raciae,  Wis.,  «Ad  B.  F.  Avery  -ft  Sons,  of  Ix>uiBvllle,  Ky., 
and  the  Avery  Co.,  of  Peoria,  111.  Great  care  has  been  ttiken  te  avoid  confusing  these 
companies,  one  with  the  other,  each  being  given  its  full  title  whenever  used. 
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tivities  affecting  the  costs  of  ma&ufa<;turmg  and  the  selling  prices 
of  farm  implements.  These  activities  inducle  concerted  action  to 
standardize  implements,  to  a4opt  uniform  terms  of  sale,  to  secure^ 
compile,  and  study  group  costs,  to  exchange  information  on  prices 
and  price  poUcies,  to  form  price  agreements,  and  to  prevent  decreases 
in  prices  following  the  armistice.  Various  other  activities  of  the 
organized  manufacturers  are  also  touched  upon  briefly. 

Control  of  prices  and  price  competiti<m  by  cooperative  action  of 
manufacturers  of  a  widely  diversified  line,  such  as  farm  operating 
equipment,  is  a  different  and  much  more  difficult  matter  than  price 
control  of  an  industry  producing  homogeneous  products.  Prices  for 
a  certain  grade  of  bar  steel  that  is  produced  by  all  manufacturers  ac- 
cording to  identical  speciiications  may  be  fixed  by  a  single  agree- 
ment naming  a  price  in  dollars  and  cents  per  ton,  or  a  new  level  of 
prices  may  be  established  by  stipulating  an  advance  in  price  in  dol- 
lars. Xo  such  plan  is  feasible  for  farm  implements.  Farm  wagonai, 
for  instance,  are  produced  in  many  sizes,  styles,  and  different  grades 
of  materials  for  use  under  widely  differing  conditions.  Natural  price 
differentials  exist,  based  on  differences  in  cost  due  to  eaze,  style,  and 
materiaL  which  preclude  any  uniformity  in  price  for  wagc»QS  of 
differeat  sizes  and  styles,  or  even  of  the  same  size  and  style  but  of 
different  materials.  Price  miifonnity,  iK>wever,  is  not  necessary  to 
general  control  of  prices  by  manufacturers.  Widely  differentiated 
lines,  such  as  farm  operating  equi|3ment,  yield  best  to  general  contix>l 
of  price  movemez^  through  perc^itage  advances  or  reductions  to 
apply  alike  to  all  si^s,  ^yles,  and  grades. 

Many  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  do  not  have  cost  sy^ems 
adequate  to  show  unit  costs  of  their  various  products,  or  in  some 
cases  to  show  even  the  true  factory  and  selling  costs  for  their  total 
output.  For  this  reason  it  is  claimed  that  much  of  the  price  compe- 
tition existing  is  unintelligent  and  therefore  unfair,  as  it  is  not 
based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  costs.  To  correct,  this  unintelligent 
competition,  organized  manufacturers  have  since  about  1^02  carried 
on  cost  educational  activities  ostensibly  to  convince  eveiy  member 
of  the  necessity  of  true  cost  information.  As  a  part  of  these  cost 
educational  activities,  cost  data  for  certain  specified  t>T)es  and  sizes 
of  implements  have  been  tabulated  and  studied  at  association  meet- 
ings in  recent  years,  and  from  these  tabulations  percentage  increases 
in  costs  have  been  determmed  from  time  to  time.  In  some  cases  there 
has  be^i  obviiwis  use  of  such  percentages  as  bases  for  price  advances. 

Standardization,  effecting  as  it  does  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
diffei^nt  sizes,  styles,  and  types  of  implements  mamif actured,  nesnlts 
not  only  in  reduction  of  factory  costs,  birt  also  in  less  diversification 
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in  the  product,  which  in  turn  reduces  competition  and  renders  price 
control  more  effective.  Prior  to  the  war  the  organized  manufac- 
turers of  farm  implements  had  for  nearly  20  years  been  making 
efforts  to  standardize  their  products  and  gradually  to  bring  about 
reductions  in  the  number  of  sizes  and  styles  of  various  implements 
produced.  During  the  war  period  great  strides  were  made  in  stand- 
ardization throughout  the  industry  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that  the  manu- 
facture of  all  sizes,  styles,  and  types  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
efficient  production  of  farm  crops  be  eliminated  as  a  war  conservation 
measure.  At  the  close  of  the  activities  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
the  organized  manufacturers  generally  turned  their  efforts  toward 
making  the  maximum  possible  number  of  war-time  eliminations 
permanent.  In  general,  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  agreements  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  maintain  eliminations  wherever  typos 
not  absolutely  demanded  bv  some  considerable  Dart  of  the  trade  were 
not  involved. 

Section  2. — National  Implement  and  Tehicle  Association. 

Scope  and  objects  of  the  association. — ^The  manufacturers  of 
farm-operating  equipment  are  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  111.  The  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  is  a 
trade  association  of  broad  scope,  including  in  its  membership  at  the 
present  time  manufacturers  of  practically  every  item  of  farm-operat- 
ing equipment  used  in  the  cultivation,  harv^esting,  storing,  handling, 
and  feeding  of  farm  crops,  from  plows  and  harrows  to  silos  and  barn 
equipment.  In  its  membership  are  included  all  sizes  of  firms,  from 
the  largest  full-line  companies  to  small  specialty  manufacturers 
making  but  a  single  line  of  product.  It  is  a  trade  association  in  the 
broadest  sense,  being  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  accomplish- 
ment through  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry of  objects  regarded  by  them  as  beneficial  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  its  members. 

The  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  was  organized 
in  January,  1911,  at  which  time  four  previously  existing  associa- 
tions— ^namely,  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Manufacturers,  the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Plow  Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion  of  Grain  Drill  Manufacturers — were  merged  into  a  single  or- 
ganization. The  object  of  thus  consolidating  previously  existing 
organizations  was  to  prevent  duplication  of  cooperative  effort  in 
taking  appropriate  action  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  interests  of 
its  members  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry respecting  raw  materials,  legislation,  transportation,  whole- 
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sale  and  retail  distribution,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  educational  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  interests  of  the  implement  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  general. 

The  constitution  of  the  association  provides  for  an  executive  com- 
mittee, hereafter  spoken  of  as  the  executive  board,  chosen  by  election. 
Broad  supervisory  powers  over  the  activities  of  the  association  are 
given  to  this  board  which  is  made  the  real  governing  and  directing 
body  of  the  association.  The  immediate  supervision  over  and  direc- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  association  is  the  duty  of  a  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager,  who  is  appointed  by  and  acts  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  committee.  E.  W.  McCullough  has  been  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  since  the  organization  of  the  association 
in  1911.^ 

Departmental  organization. — ^In  the  organization  of  the  National 
Association  in  1911  the  plan  was  adopted  of  organizing  special  de- 
partments to  carry  on  activities  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  par- 
ticular lines  of  implements.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  members  of  the  four  previously  existing  trade  associa- 
tions who  feared  that  in  the  broader  new  organization  the  interests 
of  their  respective  lines  of  trade  would  not  be  adequately  cared  for. 
Each  department  has  its  own  constitution  and  by-laws  and  its  own 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  executive  committee.  The 
departmental  executive  committees  are  the  governing  and  directing 
bodies  of  their  respective  departments,  subject  only  to  the  general 
policies  governing  association  activities  outlined  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

In  1911,  three  departments,  the  farm-wagon  department,  plow 
anjl  tillage  implement  department,  and  grain  drill  and  seeder  de- 
partment, were  organized  to  care  for  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
in  their  respective  lines.  Since  that  date  new  departments  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time.  Two  types  of  departments  have  been 
organized.  One  type  is  represented  by  the  sales-managers'  depart- 
ment, the  credits  and  collections  department,  and  the  foreign-trade 
managers'  department.  These  departments  carry  on  activities  of 
more  or  less  general  interest  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  second  type  is  the  result  of  dividing  the  membership  into 
groups  to  carry  on  activities  of  special  interest  to  manufacturers  of 
particular  lines,  such  as  ensilage  machinery,  farm  wagons,  sprayers, 
and  tractors  and  thrashers.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  association 
to  organize  departments  of  the  latter  type  wherever  the  membership 
included  a  suflScient  number  of  manufacturers  of  any  particular  line 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  organization.  The  objects  of  thus 
expanding  the  number  of  departments  are  to  enable  manufacturers 

»  Mr.   McCullough   reslfined  his  iM>6itlon   late  in    1919,    his   resignation   being  effective 
Dec.   12,  1919. 
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to  cooperate  more  effectively  in  handling  matters  of  common  interest 
arising  out  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  particular  implements 
or  groups  of  implements,  to  broaden  the  effective  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  paid 
oJBSce  forca,  and  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  association.  The 
greater  facilities  for  service  offered  by  departmental  organization 
have  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion by  inducing  the  affiliation  of  manufacturers  individually  and 
by  groups.  In  some  cases  practically  the  entire  membership  of 
previously  existing  associations  has  been  absorbed  by  the  National 
Association  in  the  formation  of  new  departments.  During  recent 
years  the  growth  of  the  association  has  been  most  rapid,  partly 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  during  the  stress  of  the  war  period 
committees  of  the  association  represented  the  entire  industry  in 
handling  matters  of  priority  of  fuel  and  materials  before  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  in  the  formulation  of  schedules  of  war-time 
eliminations  to  be  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  Conservation 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  In  November,  1918,  E.  W. 
McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  association,  re- 
ported an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  membership  of  the  association 
during  the  preceding  year  with  the  following  comment : 

The  increase  of  over  40  per  eent  in  our  membership  durinj?  the  past  year 
means  almost  doubling;  the  demands  upon  us  for  sen-ice;  also,  tus  many  of 
these  new  memberships  are  predicated  upon  securing  department  service,  we 
are  obligo<l  to  see  that  such  departments  are  organized  in  due  time. 

Although  no  special  drive  for  membership  was  conducted  in  1919, 
Secretary  McCuUough  reported  an  increase  of  16.3  per  cent  in  meiu- 
bership  during  the  year  ending  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  on  October  15  to  18,  1919,  and  stated  that  this 
ijicrease  brought  tlie  total  number  of  active  and  associate  members 
to  534. 

Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  in  October,  1919,  the  following  departments  had 
been  organized: 

Farm-wa^on  department. 
I^ow  and  tiUage  implement  department. 
Grain  drill  and  seeder  department. 
Sales  managers*  department 
Foreipm -trade  managers'  department. 
Ensilage  machinery  department. 
Credits  and  ooUectlons  department. 
Land  roller  and  pulverizer  department. 
Tractor  and  thresher  department. 
Spraying  machinery  department. 
Light  spring-vehicle  department. 
Barn  equipment  department. 
Silo  department. 
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The  only  important  line  for  which  no  clepjutraeait  has  been  organ- 
ised is  the  harvesting  machine  line.     (See  p,  544.) 

CoNi^osL  OF  MiPABTMENTAL  ACTi^iiTiEs. — <Trowth  of  the  association 
and  tlte  expansion  of  departmental  organization  has  resulted  in  an 
inci^ased  delegation  of  activities  to  departsnents.  This  has  necessi- 
tated a  gradual  increase  in  the  asiount  of  control  exercised  by  the 
e&ecutive  board  of  the  National  Association  over  the  activities  of  its 
departments.  In  the  fall  of  1918  Secretary  McCullough,  in  his  report 
to  tlie  executive  board,  recomaiended  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  the  executive  board  to  undertal^e  the  standardization  of  depart- 
ment activities,  with  the  object  of  placing  upon  all  department 
activities  such  restraints  as  were  considered  necessary  to  harmonize 
tl>e  work  of  tlie  departments  with  the  general  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion laid  dow^n  by  the  executive  board.  Mr,  McCullough  recom- 
mended that  tlie  conunittee  give  attention  to  the  formulation  of  a 
constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  that  would  be  uniform  for  all  depart- 
ments and  also  recommended  that  all  official  communications  of 
department  secretaries  and  all  resolutions  and  reports  of  departii^ient 
meetings  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  tlie  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  association  before  being  sent  out.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  board  on  Januar\^  4),  1919,  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
uniform  constitution  and  by-laws  for  departments  was  presented  and 
approved  atid  a  resolution  passed  calling  upon  each  department  to 
arrange  to  proceed  under  the  new  constit^ition  and  by-laws  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  but  not  later  than  the  next  aainual  meeting  of 
the  department. 

The  new  depai'tmental  constitution  declares  the  object  of  tlie  de- 
partment to  be  the  promotion  of  "  tiie  welfare  of  its  members  and  in 
general  of  the  trade  it  represents,"  and  directs  that  all  activities  of 
the  department  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  Xational 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  executive  board.  Provision  is  made  that  all  amendments  to  the 
constitution  made  by  the  department  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executi^•e  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  and  that  the  department  sliall  create  no  financial  liability 
beyond  the  actual  revenue  of  the  department  from  annual  dues,  or  by 
special  assessments  duly  authorized  by  the  depailment.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  usual  executive  officers  -and  a  departmental  executive 
committee  to  be  elected  annually.  The  by-laws  provide  that  the 
duties  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  to  see  that  the  objects  of 
the  department  are  carried  out  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  All  calls  for 
meetings  and  all  reports  of  departmental  proceedings  or  action  taken 
shall  be  sent  out  by  the  general  officers  of  the  National  Association 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager.  All  funds 
of  the  department  raised  through  dues  or  special  assessments  are  to  be 
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handled  through  the  offices  of  the  National  Association  and  disbursed 
on  vouchers  approved  by  the  department  chairman  and  secretary- 
Effective  censorship  of  all  departmental  correspondence  is  provided 
by  the  requirement  that  all  department  officers  shall  send  to  the  gen- 
eral offices  copies  of  all  official  correspondence,  documents,  and  min- 
utes of  all  meetings  on  the  date  written  and  that  at  the  close  of  their 
terms  of  office  all  files,  records,  and  other  property  of  the  department 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  general  offices. 

The  degree  of  control  over  department  activities  outlined  in  the 
above  synopsis  of  the  new  department  constitution  is  the  result  of 
progressive  growth  since  the  establishment  of  the  departmental  sys- 
tem in  1911.  During  the  years  1911  to  1914  each  of  the  three  exist- 
ing departments,  representing  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  respec- 
tively, of  farm  wagons,  plow  and  tillage  implements,  and  grain  drills 
and  seeders,  carried  on  the  activities  previously  pursued  by  the  asso- 
ciations that  were  combined  to  form  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  Tlie  activities  of  previously  existing  associa- 
tions included  standardization,  price  control,  and  the  adoption  of 
uniform  terms  of  credit,  all  of  which  had  for  their  object  increasing 
the  profits  of  members.  In  addition  to  the  above,  other  activities 
were  carried  on  conjointly  with  retail  dealers'  associations  which  had 
for  their  object  protection  of  the  established  retail  dealer  as  the  recog- 
nized channel  of  distribution  for. farm  operating  equipment.^ 

Under  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  the  same 
economic  interests  on  the  part  of  members  exist,  and  the  success  and 
growth  of  the  association  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  its  efforts 
to  further  those  interests  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  without  in- 
fringement of  existing  laws  affecting  concerted  action  regarding 
prices  and  the  distribution  of  products.  Movements  to  procure  Fed- 
eral legislation  affecting  business  in  a  regulatory  manner  during  1913 
and  1914  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  in  September,  and  the  Clayton  Act  in  October,  1914.  On  June  3, 
1914,  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Association  discussed  the 
matter  of  activity  affecting  prices  and  concluded  that  price  discus- 
sions or  action  on  prices  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  organization,  and  it  was  further  decided  that  in  activities  to 
standardize  items  of  farm  machinery  no  consideration  would  be 
given  or  reference  made  to  the  matter  of  charging  extra  for  non- 
standard equipment. 

On  November  9,  1916,  over  two  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
tmiform  constitution  for  departments  including  specific  provision  for 

»  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  activities  of  previously  exlstins  aBsoclations 
see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  entitled  "  Farm-Machinery  Trade  Asso- 
ciations," 1915. 
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censorship  of  all  official  departmental  documents,  the  executive  board 
had  adopted  a  resolution  providing : 

That  no  general  communication  of  any  kind  be  pent  out  by  department  officers 
witiiout  first  being  submitted  to  the  secretary  and  general  manager  for  ap- 
proval, this  to  include  all  calls  for  meetings,  reports  of  meetings,  and  other 
official  communications. 

This  resolution  was  the  outgrowth  of  certain  indiscreet  corre- 
spondence on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  the  ensilage-machinery  de- 
partment during  the  fall  of  1916,  from  which  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  purpose  of  a  cost  study  then  being  conducted  by  the  ensilage 
department  was  to  determine  under  the  name  of  cost  study  a  per- 
centage increase  to  be  used  generally  by  members  of  the  ensilage- 
machinery  department  in  advancing  prices.  (See  p.  525.)  Corre- 
spondence between  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Association,  and  P.  A.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the 
ensilage-machinery  department,  following  the  adoption  of  the  cen- 
sorship resolution,  indicates  that  the  intention  of  the  resolution,  as 
interpreted  by  the  general  manager,  was  not  so  much  to  actually 
restrict  the  activities  of  departments  as  to  prevent  any  reference  to 
activities  of  a  questionable  nature  appearing  in  the  programs  of 
meetings,  or  in  official  minutes,  reports  or  correspondence.  In  com- 
menting on  the  intent  of  the  resolution  under  date  of  November  20, 
1916,  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  de- 
partment, as  follows : 

It  was  not  the  Intention  in  passing  the  resolution,  nor  will  the  operation  of 
the  resolution  Itself,  choke  down  the  activities  of  any  department  in  the  asso- 
ciation. The  action  was  taken  simply  to  safeguard  the  association  and  Its 
departments  from  attacks  of  the  Government  or  any  other  organization  because 
of  the  wrong  construction  being  put  upon  the  language  used  In  a  meeting  call, 
a  general  letter,  or  resolution,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  myself  exempt 
from  this  supervision ;  in  fact,  if  there  is  any  doubt  relative  to  the  language  to 
be  used  In  a  report,  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  the  advice  of  our  attorneys. 

It  Is  not  Intended  by  the  resolution  that  every  letter  that  a  secretary  of  a 
department  writes  to  a  member  is  to  be  censored  here,  but  only  recommendations 
that  are  passed  by  a  department,  or  general  letter  of  advice  covering  matters 
relating  particularly  to  prices  and  terms,  or  the  caUs  for  meetings,  which  may 
inadvertently  touch  upon  prohibited  subjects. 

AcTivrriEs  of  the  association. — In  the  conduct  of  the  association's 
activities  the  general  policy  is  that  educational  activities  having 
for  their  object  the  creation  of  unity  of  group  opinion  as  a  basis 
for  individual  action  is  more  effective  than  hard  and  fast  agree- 
ments, even  in  matters  regarding  which  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  the  legality  of  agreements.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  departments  is  carried  on  by  committees  which  report 
at  meetings.  These  committee  reports,  following  their  adoption 
at  meetings,  are  made  the  basis  of  formal  resolutions  recommend- 
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ing  thut  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  committees  be  given 
due  consideration  on  the  part  of  members  in  determining  their 
policies  respecting  matters  covered.  In  this  way  the  emphasis  of 
the  association  is  placed  upon  education  of  members  rather  tlian 
«iX)n  agreement  of  members  as  a  group  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  par- 
ticular thing.  In  addressing  a  nonmember  in  response  to  a  letter 
inquiring  if  there  haxi  been  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  association 
members  to  adopt  the  terms  recommended  by  the  special  terms  com- 
mittee in  1916,  Mr,  McCullough  outlined  the  methods  of  the  associa- 
tion as  follows,  under  date  of  June  7, 1916; 

In  the  work  of  oiir  association  we  do  not  go  into  gentlemen's  agreements,  hard 
and  fast  understandings,  or  anythlug  of  that  sort.  We  appoint  tlie  best  commit- 
toe  iM»ssible  to  select  for  invesrtgating,  and  when  they  make  their  report  and  it 
is  checked  and  <-orrectetl  and  finally  indorsed  as  a  recommendation,  It  is  ex- 
pected t?iat,  as  it  reiM^esents  the  best  wisdcmi  possible  to  secure  on  that  par- 
ticular sutoiect,  it  wiU  he  foUowed  by  our  inemtoers,  and  we  have  had  no  diffi- 
culU'  in  hriiigini^  about  reforms  iii  this  way;  wbereas  in  the  oid  <]ay8  when 
agreements  were  entered  into  this  was  not  tlie  case. 

Under  the  association's  general  policy  of  relying  upon  educational 
methods  all  semblanxse  of  action  of  a  compulsory  nature  toward  mem- 
bers is  carefully  avoided,  dose  cooperative  unity  of  opinion  devel- 
oped tlirough  association  meetings  is  in  general  relied  upon  as  the 
nHians  of  effectually  carrying  into  operation  resolutions  adopted  at 
meetings.  In  this  way  the  elements  for  making  a  formal  agreement 
are  present,  but  are  not  definitely  and  officially  embodied  in  an 
agreement.  Failure  of  one  or  more  members  to  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  itdopted  does  not  introduce  the  disruptive  force  of 
a,  broken  agreement  If  a  recommendatiim  is  not  adopted  by  all,  the 
next  step  is  further  "  education  ^  of  those  who  failed  to  adopt  it  to 
convince  them  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

In  his  capacity  of  general  manager  of  the  association,  the  secretary 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  attends  all  meetings  of  the  association  and 
its  departments  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  meet- 
ings and  directing  in  a  general  way  the  activities  and  discussions. 
In  this  way  and  through  careful  censorship  of  programs  and  minutes 
of  meetings  the  secretary  and  general  manager  exercises  considerable 
restraint  over  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  respecting 
prices,  and  takes  particular  care  to  prevent  even  the  semblance  of 
illegality  appearing  in  programs  of  meetings  or  in  the  minutes,  re- 
ports, and  resolutions  as  finally  puHished  and  distributed  to  the 
membership. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Tfational 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  the  National  Wagon  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Manufacturers,  the  National  Plow  Association, 
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and  the  National  Association  of  Grain  Drill  Manufacturers  had  car- 
ried on  various  activities  having  for  their  object  the  reduction  of 
factory  costs  and  the  control  of  prices  and  price  competition.  These 
activities  included  standardization  of  product  as  the  means  of  re- 
ducing factory  costs ;  the  formulation  of  price  lists  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  costs  as  the  basis  for  the  lists  formulated.  Cost  education  was 
carried  on  as  the  means  of  eliminating  unintelligent  price  competi- 
tion based  on  inadequate  cost  systems  and  inadequate  knowledge  of 
costs,  and  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms  of  sale  were  adopted  as  the 
means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  accounts  receivable  carried  by 
manufactui^rs.  Besides  these  activities  having  for  their  object  re- 
duction of  costs  and  control  of  price  competition,  activities  were 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  associations  of  retail  dealers  having 
for  their  object  the  restricticm  of  the  retail  trade  to  the  established 
retail  dealer  and  such  education  of  retail  dealers  as  would  make 
the  e^ablished  dealer  a  better  business  man  and  put  the  trade  on  a 
firmer  financial  basis.  Following  the  oi^nization  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  these  activities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  formulation  of  uniform  price  lists,  which  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  illegal,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  new  association 
and  its  departments.  In  some  cases  the  old  methods  have  been  ex- 
panded and  refined  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  legislation 
affecting  the  conduct  of  bnsiness  in  a  regulatory  manner. 

Cost  education, — Under  the  term  cost  education  as  carried  on  by 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  are  included  efforts 
to  convince  manufacturers  of  the  necessity  of  adequate  cost  systems; 
efforts  to  show  manufacturers  what  items  should  be  included  in  costs, 
and  study  of  factory  costs  submitted  by  individual  manufacturers 
to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  association  for  discussion  at 
association  meetings.  The  purpose  of  cost  study  is  to  control  price 
competition.  The  present  form  of  cost  education  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  attempts  of  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  during  the 
period  1895  to  1910  to  control  prices  and  price  competition.  Early 
efforts  of  manufacturers  to  secure  comparable  cost  data  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  formulation  of  uniform  price  lists,  or  as  a  basis  for 
recommending  percentage  increases  in  prices  regarded  as  justified 
by  increasing  costs  of  production,  resulted  in  the  submission  of 
widely  differing  costs.  This  was  due,  in  some  cases,  to  inadequate 
methods  of  cost  accounting  on  the  part  of  firms  submitting  costs  as 
well  as  to  different  degrees  of  efficiency  of  production  in  different 
plants,  and  difference  in  type  and  construction  of  the  implements 
themselves.  Furthermore,  a  wide  difference  in  accounting  methods 
rendered  comparisons  of  details  impossible  even  in  the  case  of  firms 
having  the  most  complete  accounting  systems.  Consequently,  the  de- 
sirability not  only  of  adequate  accounting  systems  but  of  uniform 
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accounting  systems  throughout  each  of  the  broad  specaliazed  branches 
of  implement  manufacture  was  recognized  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  in  1911. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  National  Association,  great  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  uniform  systems  of  accounting 
in  each  department  of  the  association  as  a  means  of  securing  com- 
parable cost  data  for  discussion  at  cost  meetings.  In  1914  a  cost 
bureau  was  proposed,  the  functions  of  which  were  to  be  to  tabulate 
costs  submitted  preparatory  to  meetings  devoted  to  cost  discussion 
and  the  formulation  of  a  suitable  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting 
to  be  adopted,  with  necessary  variations  in  the  different  lines, 
throughout  the  industry.  Lack  of  funds  in  1914  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  bureau,  however,  and  the  work  of  devising  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  was  carried  on,  as  pre- 
viously, by  cost  committees  of  the  association  and  its  various  depart- 
ments. In  1916  the  cost  committee  of  the  National  Association  sub- 
mitted a  "  cost  accounting  system  for  implement  manufacturers  "  for 
the  consideration  of  the  membership.  In  the  report  submitting  the 
system  it  was  stated  that : 

InteUiprent  and  proper  cost  accounting  Is  the  basis  of  any  successful  business. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  implement  business  has  tliis  subject  been  of 
more  importance  than  at  the  present.  Yet,  we  find  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  accounting  metliods  now  in  use  and  no  way  in  which  costs  can  be  checked 
or  compared. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1916  inquiries  wera  sent  out  by  the  manufac- 
turing cost  committee  of  the  National  Association  to  ascertain  how 
many  members  had  adequate  cost  systems.  The  results  of  the  in- 
quiry were  considered  by  the  cost  committee  at  a  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1917.  The  committee  reported  that  of  107  replies  received 
73  members  had  satisfactory  cost  systems  and  34  had  no  systems  at 
all.  The  34  firms  having  no  cost  systems  were  distributed  through- 
out practically  all  of  the  various  lines  represented  in  the  association. 
As  the  result  of  its  study,  the  committee  on  manufax?turing  costs 
again  recommended  to  the  executive  committee  that  a  cost  depart- 
ment be  established,  that  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  defray  the  expenses  be 
raised  by  special  subscription  from  members,  and  that  a  capable  ac- 
countant be  employed  and  the  work  begim  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  executive  committee 
adopt  the  cost  accounting  system  developed  by  a  representative  of  a 
member  firm  as  the  official  system  of  the  association.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  on  January  11,  1917, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

That  we  accept  the  committee's  recommendation  that  the  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting? system  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Wharton  be  adopted  as  the  official  system 
of  the  association. 
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This  adoption  of  an  official  cost  accounting  system  which  could  be 
urged  for  adoption  by  all  members  put  the  association  one!  step  nearer 
to  the  goal  of  cost  data  comparable  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  mat- 
ter of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  cost  bureau  for  handling  and 
compiling  costs  as  well  as  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  an  ade- 
quate uniform  system  of  accounting  was  deferred  for  consideration 
later.  Although  the  matter  was  discussed  from  time  to  time,  no  def- 
inite action  was  taken  to  establish  the  cost  bureau  until  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  when  it  was  announced  that  a  cost  accountant  of  wide  experi- 
ence had  been  employed  whose  services  are  to  be  given  to  members  in 
the  solution  of  their  cost  difficulties. 

The  method  generally  pursued  by  the  association  and  its  depart- 
ments in  securing  costs  for  discussion  at  meetings  has  been  that  of 
preparing  cost  schedules  for  specific  implements  complete  with  speci- 
fied equipment.  These  schedules  were  sent  to  members  to  be  filled 
out  and  returned  to  the  general  offices  of  the  association  where  they 
were  compiled,  under  code  symbols  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  confi- 
dential information,  preparatory  to  open  discussion  at  department 
meetings.  Much  of  the  work  of  preparing  schedules  was  done  by 
departmental  cost  committees  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  National  Association,  who  exer- 
cised considerable  care  to  exclude!  froni  the  schedules  questions  which 
referred  to  actual  price  data,  or  other  matters,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  directly  involve  the  discussion  of  prices. 

In  1916  increasing  costs  necessitating  price  advances  were  making 
themselves  felt  throughout  the  industry.  Under  these  conditions  it 
l)ecame  highly  desirable  from  the  association's  viewpoint  that  price 
advances  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  price  competition  among  members.  The  following  state- 
ments made  by  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  association,  clearly  indicate  the  proposed  use  of  cost  study  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  general  price  advances.  On  July  6,  1916, 
W.  N.  Brown,  of  the  Collins  Plow  Co.,  whose  company  was  not  a 
member  of  the  National  Association,  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary 
McCullough  asking  whether  the  association  had  recommended  any 
percentage  advance  in  prices  for  the  ensuing  season.  Oh  July  7, 
1916,  Mr.  McCullough  replied : 

Answering  your  favor  of  the  6th,  beg  to  say  that  I  fear  you  have  a  slight 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  functions  of  the  association  in  the  matter  of  prices. 

We  are  prohibited,  both  by  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  laws,  from  suggesting 
to  or  interfering  with  our  members  in  the  pricing  of  their  goods,  and  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  make  recommendations  regarding  the  percentage  of 
advance  in  case  there  Is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  We  believe  that 
this  matter  is  primarily  one  for  each  member  to  determine  for  himself,  but  our 
work  and  influence  is  used  along  the  line  of  getting  each  manufacturer  to 
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figure  lii«  costs  and  know  for  himself  wUat  they  actually  are,  believing  that  if 
all  man u fact urei*s  were  clear  on  this  point,  tlie  question  of  difficult  competition 
would  be  solved  to  a  very  jjreat  c»xtent. 

On  July  12,  1916,  Secretary  McCullough  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  booklet  entitled  **A  Cost  System  Recommended 

« 

for  the  Use  of  Members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association.'"  This  booklet  was  first  published  by  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  in  1912.  Mr.  McCullough  stated 
that  the  association  proposed  to  reissue  the  pamphlet  and  desired  the 
Commission's  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  The 
pamphlet  outlined  a  factory  cost  system  intended  to  show  separately 
total  factorj^  cost  and  sales  and  administrative  expenses.  A  system 
of  accounts  was  outlined  and  factory  forms  and  a  cost  system  for  a 
foundry  making  gray  iron  castings  was  presented  in  some  detail. 
Finally  certain  errors  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  a  cost  sj^stem  were 
discussed.  According  to  this  system  interest  on  investment  was  to 
be  included  as  an  item  of  cost. 

On  July  27,  1916,  the  Commission  replied  at  some  length,  approv- 
ing in  a-  general  manner  the  accounting  principles  underlying  the 
system  outlined  and  suggesting  certain  amplifications  of  the  system. 
A  copy  of  the  Commission's  pamphlet,  "  Fundamentals  of  a  Cost 
System  for  Manufacturers,^  was  sent  to  Mr.  McCullough,  and  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  Commission's  views  relative  to  the 
inclusion  of  interest  as  an  item  of  cost  as  set  forth  in  that  publi- 
cation. 

On  August  10,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  in  addressing  H.  J.  Hirsh- 
heimer,  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  who  was  at  that  time  chairman 
of  the  association's  manufacturing  cost  committee,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

To-day  there  is  nothing  of  more  vital  importance  to  manufacturers,  in  view 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  which  obtain  regardluf?  materials,  etc.,  than  this  sub- 
ject of  cost*?.  Oui-  past  committee  have  pone  as  far  as  they  could,  and  the 
last  pamphlet  ishnied  by  Mr.  Crampton's  committee  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  experts  of  the  Federal  Trade  <\)nnnisslc»n,  and  beyond  making  a  few  minor 
sug^stions,  has  virtually  been  approved. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when,  inasmuch  as  the  law  does  not  permit  ub 
to  deal  with  selling  prices,  we  can,  we  understand,  go  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
matter  of  costs,  but  until  the  cost  systems  of  our  members  are  brought  into 
harmony,  we  can  not  make  much  progress,  for  tliere  is  no  real  basis  of  com- 
parison. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  McCullough  read  into  the  Commission's  ap- 
proval-of  the  principles  underlying  the  suggested  cost  system  the 
further  approval  of  cost  studies  and  cost  comj^arisons  contemplated 
by  the  association  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  price  control. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year,  on  October  11, 1916,  Mr.  McCullough, 
in  addressing  Fred  H.  Bateman,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
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of  the  Bateman  IVIanufacturin^  Co^  Grenlock,  N.  J.,  urged  Mr. 
Bateman's  presence  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  association  to 
be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  X.  J.,  and  announced  the  purpose  of  the 
association  for  the  year  1917  as  follows : 

If  there  is  one  tMng  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  through  this  associatioii  this 
coming  year  [1917]-,  it  is  to  bring  every  member  to  a  knowledge  of  his  costs, 
if  possible,  and  if  then  tliey  do  not  obtain  something  above  the  line  which  di- 
vides profit  from  loss,  they  will  have  themselves  to  blame. 

The  association's  activities  along  lines  of  cost  compilation  and 
study  were  carried  on  under  advice  of  attorney  to  the  effect  that  such 
studies  are  not  prohibited  by  law  so  long  as  they  did  not  result  in 
definite  agreement  to  advance  prices  or  limit  output. 

On  October  3,  1917,  C.  E.  More,  of  the  firm  of  Bulkley  More  & 
Talmage^  of  Chicago,  111.,  attorneys  for  the  association,  rendered  the 
following  opinion  in  response  to  a  request  for  advice  submitted  by 
Mr.  McCuUough : 

Replying  to  yours  of  October  1  relative  to  the  cost  inquiry  sheets  to  be  sent  out 
to  members: 

In  the  hurried  examination  which  I  have  made  I  can  soo  nothing  in  theso 
cost  inquiry  slieets  which  to  ni^i'  mind  is  prohibited  by  any  act  of  (^ongress. 

I  gather  from  the  inquiries  on  these  sheets  that  the  object  is  to  gather  in- 
formation for  the  puri)ose  of  education.  In  other  wortls,  to  gather  informa- 
tion, which,  when  compiled,  may  enlighten  tiH»  manufacturer  of  any  particu- 
lar industry  of  any  weak  sjwt  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  itH  pnxluct  and  thus 
l)etter  enable  the  manufacturer  to  become  more  efficient.  To  my  mind  the 
gathering  of  such  Information  is  perfectly  justifiable  so  long  as  there  is  no  con- 
tract, combination,  or  understanding  among  the  manufacturers  to  use  such  in- 
fomiat1(m  to  in  any  way  unduly  restrain  trade  or  increase  prices  or  limit  the 
commodity;  each  manufacturer  merely  applying  such  part  of  the  information 
to  Ms  own  particular  business  as  may  better  its  condition,  although  it  might 
in  isolated*  instances  cause  the  incretise  or  decrease  in  i>rices. 

I  believe  that  two  or  several  manufacturers  may  sit  down  and  compare  all 
items  of  cost  which  enter  into  their  product,  and  so  long  as  they  have  no  under- 
standing or  agreement  to  unduly  limit  their  output,  increase  or  decrease  prices 
or  stifle  competition,  and  that  such  act  of  comparing  costs  does  not  in  any  way 
violate  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  sucli  inquiries  are  in  elTect 
approved  by  the  Fetleral  Government,  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy,  but  to  build  up  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  so  long 
as  competition  remains,  anything  that  may  build  up  or  protect  the  industry 
must  meet  the  tii)i)roval  of  the  Oovenament.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  work- 
ings of  the  Federal  Tra<le  Commission.    ♦    ♦    * 

Of  course,  if  any  understanding  or  arrangement  should  be  entered  into 
whereby  this  information  sliould  be  used  to  stifle  competition  or  increase  prices 
or  limit  output,  then  these  Inquiry  slieets  and  information  might  be  used  as 
evidence  in  connection  with  such  understanding  and  arrangement,  but  standing 
alone  and  being  merely  used  for  educational  purposes  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  output  or  prict^  to  be  charged.  In  my  opinion,  the  gathering  of  such 
information  does  not  violate  the  law. 
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Fearing  to  make  price  agreements  or  definite  recommendations  of 
percentage  increases  based  on  discussions  of  costs,  the  association  de- 
pended upon  the  creation  of  unity  of  opinion  in  group  discussions 
as  the  primary  means  of  bringing  about  desired  increases  in  prices. 
In  order  that  the  costs  might  be  comparable,  costs  submitted  for 
study  during  the  period  1916  to  1918  were  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  schedules  of  material  prices  showing  current  market  prices  on 
chosen  dates.  These  material  schedules  were  attached  to  cost  inquiry 
schedules  with  instructions  that  members  were  to  adjust  their  ma- 
terial costs  in  accordance  with  the  prices  shown  in  the  schedules  be- 
fore submitting  them  for  cost  study.  These  schedules  of  material 
prices  were  changed  from  time  to  tiine,  as  market  prices  of  materials 
advanced.  Recommendations  were  adopted  at  cost  study  meetings 
advising  that  the  findings  of  cost  studies  indicated  that  members 
should  go  over  their  costs  carefully  in  determining  their  future  price 
policies.  It  was  pointed  out  that  profits  realized  on  materials  pur- 
chased at  lower  prices  than  those  prevailing  on  dates  of  cost  studies 
were  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  losses  on  materials  purchased  at 
high  prices  when  later  the  material  market  fell.  Beyond  the  sug- 
gestions of  cost  study  the  association  left  further  action  regarding 
prices  to  the  individual  judgment  of  members. 

Cost  compilations  and  study  were  actively  carried  on  by  various 
departments  of  the  association  until  the  fall  of  1918,  when  they  were 
discontinued  by  action  of  the  executive  board  of  the  association 
definitely  prohibiting  further,  cost  study.  The  action  of  the  executive 
board  was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  beginning  with  the 
passage  of  the  Lever  law  in  August,  1917,  which  placed  the  control 
and  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  could  exercise  the  authority 
directly  or  delegate  it  to  any  bureau  or  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment then  existing,  or  to  any  bureau  or  department  he  might  see  fit 
to  create  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  law.  On  May  14, 1918, 
the  control  was  delegated  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  proclamation,  requiring  all  persons  and  firms  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing,  manufacturing,  storing,  and  distributing 
farm  implements  (except  retailers  doing  business  of  less  than 
$100,000  annually)  to  secure  licenses  for  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  Executive  proclamation,  placing  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  the  implement  business  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  issued  on  May  14,  1918,  one  day  after  the  passage  of  Senate 
resolution  No.  223,  calling  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  high  prices  of  agricultural  implements. 

Prior  to  the  delegation  of  control  of  the  farm- implement  trade  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
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No.  223,  the  farm-wa^on  department  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  had,  on  December  18,  1917,  adopted  a  uni- 
form system  of  blanks  for  securing  and  compiling  costs.  (See  p.  419.) 
Immediately  after  their  adoption  the  blanks  were  distributed  to 
manufacturers  of.  wagons  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  costs  of 
wagons  compiled  in  accordance  with  them.  In  June,  1918,  the  work 
had  progressed  to  the  point  of  compiling  the  costs  submitted  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  National  Association.  On  June  20,  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  association  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  blanks.  After  explain- 
ing the  use  to  be  made  of  the  blanks  and  the  data  secured  the  secre- 
tary asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  their  use  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  outlined.  The  secre- 
tary's letter  read  in  part  as  follows : 

For  some  time  this  department  has  been  making  a  study  of  manufactnring 
costs  from  various  standpoints,  for  the  information  of  its  members.  It  has 
adopted  a  standard  cost-flndlng  system,  and  recently  a  special  committee  of  the 
department  prepared  blanks  for  the  recording  of  costs,  a  set  of  which  is  in- 
closed. Members  desiring  to  participate  in  the  cost  inquiry  will  record  upon 
these  blanks,  in  accordance  with  the  letters  of  instruction  (copies  of  which  are 
inclosed),  their  cost  figures  on  certain  wagons  and  trucks  of  their  own  con- 
struction, finally  recapitulating  these  figures  to  show  the  total  factory  cost 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  fiuctuating  material  markets,  and  in  order  to  have  a 
definite  basis  of  comparison  for  the  checking  of  errors  in  the  use  of  the  blanks, 
certain  market  prices  for  materials  at  given  dates  are  used.  These  are  shown 
in  the  schedule,  also  inclosed.  Those  factories  contributing  their  cost  data  will 
be  furnished  with  the  final  recapitulation  of  all  the  figures  turned  in.  This 
recapitulation  will  show  all  the  figures  submitted,  but  will  not  be  identified  as 
to  tlie  factory  furnishing  them.  We  are  advising  you  of  this  proposed  plan  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  cost  information  in  order  that  we  may  be 
informed  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  it.  The  association  desires  in  all  its 
activities  fully  to  obey  the  law,  and  we  therefore  inquire  particularly : 

1.  Whether  our  organization  can  collect  statistics  regarding  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  informing  its  members  who  are  without  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  cost  figuring,  w*ith  a  view  of  eliminating  wastes  and  errors. 

2.  Would  any  law  be  violated  if  this  study  of  costs  should  reveal  to  certain 
members  that  they  were  selling  at  a  loss  and  if  they,  on  the  basis  of  this  infor- 
mation, should  adjust  their  prices  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  profit,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  such  action  was  independent  and  individual  and  was  done  entirely 
without  any  action  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  association? 

3.  If  any  features  of  the  above  program  are  objectionable,  then  we  ask  to 
be  advised  as  to  how  far  we  can  legally  go  in  distributing  cost  information  among 
our  members. 

The  questions  submitted  by  the  secretary  involved  two  points:  (1) 
Approval  or  disapproval  of  the  cost  system  of  the  wagon  depart- 
ment, and  (2)  a  legal  opinion  as  to  whetlier  or  not  the  practice  of 
supplying  recapitulations  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  to  members 
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would  b€  regarded  as  constitiitiiig  a  conspiracy-  in  restraint  of  trade 
under  tbe  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  enforoeffieiit  of  whi^h  is  dele- 
gated to  the  Departn^ent  of  Justice.  On  July  12,  I^IS,  the  Com- 
mission replied  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  letter  of  June  20.  The 
reply  of  the  Commission  stated^  first,  that  as  the  proposed  method 
of  cost  accounting  did  not  involve  tlie  application,  interpretation,  or 
construction  of  any  law  which  the  Commission  is  required  to  enforce, 
tlie  Commission  would  not  pass  upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
tlie  proposed  methods ;  second^  that  as  the  enf oixement  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  is  specifi^rally  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Justice*  the 
Coinmissioo  could  not  pa£»  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  cost  com- 
pilation and  distribution  of  summarized  data  to  members  might  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  resulting  in  an  imlawful  restraint  of  trade. 
Failure  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Commission  caused  the  ex- 
ecutive board  to  order  temporary  discontinuance  of  cost  study.  In 
September,  1918,  the  ensilage-machinery  department  was  planning  a 
cost  study  in  preparation  for  their  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
October.  E.  P.  Boss,  president  of  the  department,  wrote  to  Secretary 
MeCullough  for  a  copy  of  the  cost  blanks  of  the  wagon  department 
for  use  in  planning  a  schedule  for  his  department.  Mr.  MeCullough 
replied  under  date  of  September  30^  1918^  explaining  the  discon- 
tinuance of  cost  study  as  follows : 

Replying  to  yotrr  favor  of  the  28th,  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  n  ruling  made 
by  the  Federat  Trade  Commission,  or  rather  their  failure  to  express  themselves 
on  the  legality  of  our  methods  of  handUng  cost  matters,  t)ur  executive  board 
have  instructed  us  to  conduct  no  further  cost  investlgjitions  until  the  atmos- 
phere was  clear.  There  was  prepared  at  considerable  cost  elaborate  blanks  for 
the  farm  wagon  department,  infonuatlon  gathered,  and  we  were  all  ready  to 
compile  it  when  this  ruling  came.  Members  of  our  advisory  board  are  en- 
deavoring now  to  secure  a  hearing  before  some  of  the  meml^ers  of  the  Feiieral 
Tl-ade  Commission  to  get  the  matter  straightened  out,  but  until  thiit  time  v.e 
can  not  make  another  cost  gathering  in  the  manner  we  have  heretofore. 

Again,  on  October  11,  1&1&,  in  a  letter  to  P.  A.  Rynd,  secretary  of 
the  ensilage  department,.  Mr,  MeCullough  connected  the  discontinu- 
ance of  cost  study  even  moi-e  directly  with  the  association's  failure 
to  secure  a  favorable  ruling  from  the  Commission  upon  the  legality 
of  tlie  proposed  procedure  of  the  association.    He  said : 

Relative  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  the  association  has  stopper!  cost  figuring  in 
the  ^TepartHients.  beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  interest,  but 
siinp!>'  that  owing  to  the  investigation  of  the  industry  ordered  some  time  ago 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  our  executive  board  instructed  that  we 
secure  a  ruling  from  that  C€>fiimU6io&  as^  to  whether  or  not  the  methods  we 
were  using  in  handUng  cost  compilation  were  entirely  legal  ami  witliin  our 
rights.  Tlie  Commission,  instead  of  directly  answering  this  Inquiry,  sidestepped 
the  issire  and  referred  us  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  ex^ecutive  board, 
feeling  that  during  the  war  period  we  eould  not  secure  a  comprehensive  imling, 
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and  not  wishing  to  InTite  more  trouble  or  complications  instructed  that  the 
gathering  of  cost  data,  compiling  it,  and  distributing  it  in  the  form  we  ha<l 
heretofore  [done]  be  discontinued. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  fall  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  de- 
partment requested  a  definite  statement  of  the  association's  policy 
regarding  cost  study  in  1919.  After  discussion  of  the  matter  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  on  November  14,  1918^  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  reaffirming  the  previous  policy  of  the  asso- 
ciation regarding  the  adoption  of  adequate  cost  systems  but  prohibit- 
ing further  discussion  or  exchange  of  individual  costs  at  meetings 
of  the  association  or  its  departments.     The  resolution  in  full  follows  : 

Rewlvedf  That  this  association  reaffirms  its  previouH  positlcm  regarding  tlie 
subject  of  costs: 

First,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  association  to  foster  among  its  njombers  the 
adoption  of  adequate  systems  of  cost  accounting,  in  order  that  each  manufac- 
turer may  have  accuratf?  information  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  his  product. 

Second,  that  it  is  contrai-y  to  the  policy  of  tliis  association  to  secure,  discuss, 
or  exchange  indiyldual  costs. 

Further  r€8olved,  That  each  department  of  this  association  be  again  advised 
of  the  policy  hereby  reaffirmeil. 

Following  this  ruling  no  further  formal  compilations  of  costs  for 
cost  studies  were  conducted  by  the  association  or  its  departments. 
More  emphasis,  however,  is  being  placed  on  the  purely  cost  educa- 
tional features  leading  to  the  adoption  of  adequate  cost  accounting 
systems  by  all  manufacturers. 

Price  exchanges, — It  is  frequently  stated  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  secretary  and  general  manager  that  the  National  Implement 
and.  Vehicle  Association  makes  no  attempt  to  check  up  the  actions 
of  its  members  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  cost  study  in  bring- 
ing about  price  changes  nor  to  in  any  way  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
price  information.  Instead,  members  are  urged  to  take  up  directly 
with  competitors  any  question  regarding  prices,  terms,  and  the 
like.  As  the  result  of  the  cooperative  attitude  developed,  extensive 
exchanges  of  prices  and  price  information  are  carried  on  among 
manufacturers  without  official  participation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
parent  association,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  the  department  of- 
ficers and  other  officers  of  the  association,  some  of  whom  have  been 
most  active  in  price  exchanges.  In  this  way  all  manufacturers  are 
kept  informed  directly  as  to  the  prices  of  competitors*  In  a  similar 
manner  ccnnplaints  of  price  cutting  are  handled  directly  between 
manufacturers  themselves  without  official  participation  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association.  Further  discussion  of  price  exchanges  in 
relation  to  prices  will  be  found  in  subsequent  secticms  devoted  to 
Tarious  departments  of  the  association. 
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Standardization. — For  more  than  20  years  various  associations 
of  implement  manufacturers  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  matter  of  standardizing  their  products  as  a  means  of  reducing 
factory  costs.  Since  the  organization  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  standardization  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
various  departments,  with  two  objects  in  view — ^reduction  of  factory 
costs  and  control  of  price  competition.  Reduction  in  factory  costs 
is  attained  through  standardization  of  sizes  and  types  of  implements 
built,  while  price  competition  is  controlled  through  definite  specifi- 
cation as  to  what  items  and  sizes  of  equipment  shall  be  furnished 
with  complete  standard  implements  and  what  items  and  sizes  shall 
be  considered  as  extras.  In  a  number  of  cases  standard  equipment 
for  implements  in  general  use  has  been  minutely  specified,  together 
with  a  detailed  list  of  items  of  equipment  to  be  considered  as  extras, 
to  be  sold  and  attached  to  the  standard  type  only  on  payment  of  an 
extra  charge  to  cover  the  extra  equipment.  This  definite  specification 
of  equipment  to  be  furnished  with  implements  tends  to  eliminate' 
competition  among  manufacturers,  based  on  the  completeness  of 
equipment  furnished  with  implements,  and  at  the  same  time  places 
the  burden  of  expense  for  extra  or  unusual  equipment  upon  the  con- 
sumer who  desires  such  equipment. 

During  the  war  period  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  later  its  successor,  the  Conserva- 
tion Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  urged  the  elimination 
of  all  unneccessary  multiplicity  of  sizes  and  types  of  implements 
consistent  with  the  production  of  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  ma- 
chinery to  meet  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  country.  This  request 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  movement  for  standardization  and  elimina- 
tion and  was  regarded  by  the  national  association  as  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  for  pushing  the  movement  with  the  greatest  activity 
and  effectiveness.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  official  request  and 
sanction  of  the  War  Industries  Board  rapid  progress  was  made  in 
both  standardization  and  elimination,  and  in  November,  1918,  the 
executive  committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  war- 
time eliminati(His  should  be  made  permanent  in  the  industry. 

Minute  standardization  of  types  and  equipment,  and  elimination 
of  types  not  in  general  use  undoubtedly  results  in  decreased  factory 
costs  of  implements  by  reducing  the  variety  of  parts  that  must  be 
made  to  produce  a  given  number  of  completed  machines  when  a  few 
definitely  standardized  types  and  sizes  only  are  made.  The  variety 
of  specialized  machinery,  patterns,  and  other  factory  equipment 
necessary  is  lessened.  Less  time  is  lost  in  changing  machine  tools 
and  more  continuous  use  of  factory  equipment  is  attained.  Inven- 
tories, both  of  raw  materials  and  finished  implements  are  reduced.    It 
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is  claimed  that  the  quality  of  implements  is  improved  for  two  rea- 
sons; the  manufacturing  department  can  give  more  attention  to  the 
details  of  manufacture  of  a  few  implements,  and  experimental 
effort  for  improvement  concentrated  on  a  few  implements  can  be 
made  more  effective  than  the  same  amount  of  experimental  effort 
devoted  to  many  implements.  Furthermore,  minute  specification  of 
equipment  furnished  with  standard  implements  undoubtedly  results 
in  saving  to  the  manufacturers  who,  in  the  past,  have  been  furnishing 
equipment  seldom  or  never  used  by  farmers  on  many  implements 
such  as  com  planters  and  cultivators. 

In  addition  to  its  relationship  to  reduction  of  factory  costs  through 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  variety  of  implements,  and  control 
of  competition  based  on  completeness  of  equipment  included  in  the 
sale  of  implements  at  the  factory,  standardisation  has  a  vital  relation 
to  the  association's  methods  of  price  control  through  cost  study. 
When  certain  implements  supplied  with  specified  equipment  are 
generally  riecognized  as  standard,  individual  manufacturers  can  segre- 
gate their  costs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  costs  of  implements 
with  standard  equipment,  and  the  costs  of  extra  equipment  sepa- 
rately. By  requesting  costs  on  implements  with  standard  equipment 
the  association  is  assured  that  all  manufacturers  will  figure  costs  on 
implements  identically  equipped.  The  same  steps  that  tend  to  make 
costs  more  uniform,  tend  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  prices  of  implements  of  the  same,  or  similar  size,  type, 
and  weight. 

Terms. — Another  phase  of  association  activity  has  been  the  formu- 
lation and  adoption  of  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms. of  settle- 
ment allowed  to  dealers.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  Indianapolis  on  October  20, 
1915,  it  was  stated  that  whereas  in  certain  industries  the  total  capital 
including  borrowed  money  is  turned  over  from  three  to  six  times 
annually,  in  the  business  of  implement  manufacture  the  rate  of  turn- 
over is  approximately  once  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  years.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  terms  allowed  by  implement  manufacturers 
were  longer  than  those  allowed  by  more  recently  established  indus- 
tries, such  as  automobiles,  plumbing  equipment,  windmills,  electric 
light  plants,  and  other  manufactured  products  widely  purchased  by 
farmers.  Discussion  of  methods  of  increasing  the  rate  of  capital 
turnover  developed  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  farm  machinery 
terms  should  be  shortened.  A  special  committee  on  terms  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  survey  of  existing  manufacturing  and  selling  con- 
ditions and  report  recommendations  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
association  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  result  of  the  committee's 
work  was  embodied  in  a  terms  report  submitted  on  March  16,  1916. 
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The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  terms  shown  in  the 
report  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  association  and 
distributed  throughout  the  industry.  The  committee  was  continued 
and  has  submitted  a  similar  report  each  year  since  1916.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  terms  recommended  by  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  has  resulted  in  greater  uniformity  of  terms  and  a  gradual 
shortening  of  credits  given  to  dealers,  as  proposed  in  1915.  By 
shortening  terms  and  increasing  the  use  of  trade  acceptances  the 
amount  of  bills  and  accounts  receivable  carried  by  manufacturers  has 
been  reduced.  By  this  process  the  responsibility  of  financing  the 
farmers'  credits  is  being  shifted  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail 
dealer  and  the  local  country  bank. 

The  statement  made  at  the  1915  convention,  that  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  years  is  required  to  turn  the  manufacturer's  capital  and 
borrowings,  was  approximately  correct  for  that  year.  The  year  1915, 
however,  marks  the  low  point  in  a  decrease  in  riapidity  of  turnover 
which  lasted  from  1913  to  1915.  Financial  data  were  secured  by  the 
Commission  from  22  firms  manufacturing  farm  implements  for  the 
years  1913  to  1918,  inclusive.  From  this  material  the  period  re- 
quired for  on©  complete  turnover  of  capital,  including  borrowed 
money,  but  excluding  outside  investments,  was  computed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  period  required  based  on  the  total  capital  and 
borrowed  money  and  total  sales  for  the  group  for  each  year  1913  to 
1918,  and  the  average  period  based  on  the  average  capital  invested 
and  average  annual  sales  for  the  six  yeai*s  1913  to  1918,  inclusive: 

Tabt:k  144. — Period  required  f(/r  one  complete  turnover  of  capital  employed  by 
22  firms  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  WIS  tf>  191S,  i}wtH8ire, 


Year. 


I»eriod  of 

time,  in 
years,  re- 
quired to 
turn 

capital. 


W13 '  1.7 

1914 2.0 

1915 2L2 

191ft : 1.9 

1W7 '  L4 

1918 1.2 


Avcraxo  for  G-ycoj  ixxrioJ i  1.7 


Beginning  with  1913,  the  rate  of  turnover  decreased,  as  shown 
by  an  increase  in  the  period  required  for  one  turnover  from  1.7 
years  in  1913  to  2.2  yeai-s  in  1915.  Beginning  with  1916  and  run- 
ning through  1918,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  turn- 
over, which  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  period  required  for  one 
complete  turnover  from  2,2  years  in  1915  to  1.2  years  in  1918.    This 
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wave-like  increase  and  decrease  in  the  period  of  turnover  is  to  be 
explained  partially  by  changes  in  the  total  capital  and  borrowings, 
and  partially  by  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  sales  in  dollai*s  during 
tlie  period.  Of  the  two  factors,  the  latter  is  the  niore  important. 
Fix)m  1913  to  1915  the  total  capital  and  borrowings  of  the  22  com- 
panies increased  from  $355,782,398  to  $395,722,107  in  1915,  the  peak 
year.  This  was  followed  by  a  decrease  to  $367,525,620  in  1917  and 
an  increase  to  $386,408,735  in  1918.  During  the  same  {>eriod  total 
sales  of  the  22  companies  decreased  from  $215,684,945  in  1913  to 
$181,700,918  in  1915,  the  low  point  of  the  period.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  steady  increase  from  $181,700,918  in  1915  to  $326,636,666 
in  1918.'  (See  Table  34,  p.  119.)  The  long  period  of  2.2  yeai-s  re- 
quired for  a  complete  turnover  in  1915  was  therefore  due  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  high  point  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  borrowings 
and  the  low  point  in  volume  of  sales  which  occurred  in  that  year. 
The  decrease  in  the  period  of  turnover  from  1915  to  1918  was  due 
partly  to  a  comparatively  small  decrease  in  capital  invested,  from 
$395,722,107  in  1915  to  $386,408,735  in  1918,  but  mainly  to  the  large 
increase  in  sales  from  $181,700,918  in  1915  to  $326,636,666  in  1918. 

Decreasing  the  length  of  credit  tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
bills  and  accounts  receivable  and  the  amount  of  capital  necessary 
to  cany  on  a  given  volume  of  business.  The  highest  amount  of  !)ills 
and  accounts  receivable  was  carried  by  the  22  companies  in  1914, 
when  the  total  amount  was  $164,807,838.  In  1918  the  amount  of  bills 
and  accounts  receivable  had  decreased  to  $87,051,523.  (See  Table  38, 
p.  122.)  This  decrease  was  due  partly  to  the  decrease  in  length  of 
terms  in  general  use  and  partly  to  increased  general  prosperity  of 
the  agricultural  population  which  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  and 
retail  dealer  to  pay  cash  for  a  larger  proportion  of  implements  pur- 
chased. On  the  other  hand,  increased  volume  of  sales  in  dollars  was 
brought  about  largely  by  an  average  increase  of  82  per  cent  in  manu- 
facturers' prices  for  implements  during  the  period  1916  to  191H. 
The  increase  in  the  rate  of  turnover  from  1915  to  1918  was,  therefore, 
due  to  two  factors :  A  slight  decrease  in  total  capital  and  borrowed 
money,  partly  due  to  shortening  terms;  and  a  large  increase  in 
volume  of  sales  in  dollars,  due  to  increased  selling  price  rather  than 
to  increased  number  of  implements  sold. 

Concerted  action  regabding  prices  and  terms. — Although  even 
the  semblance  of  agi*eements  affecting  prices  may  be  cai'ef  uUy  avoided 
in  the  minutes  of  meetings  and  published  reports  of  the  association, 
it  is  quite  evident  that,  within  a  certain  group  of  influential  members 
at  least,  it  was  distinctly  understootl  that  as  the  result  of  association 
recwnmendations,  price  exchanges  and  conferences  among  members, 
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certain  courses  would  be  followed.  A  case  in  point  occurred  in  1917. 
On  January  13,  1917,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  company's  branch  houses  and  to  competi- 
tors, announcing  percentage  advances  in  prices  to  become  effective 
on  January  15, 1917.    The  letter  was  as  follows: 

Effective  January  15.  all  plows,  middle  breakers,  listers,  and  ridpe  busters, 
tandem  attachments,  disk  harrows,  seeders,  roller  pulverizers,  corn  planters, 
side-delivery  rakes,  and  grain  drills  take  10  per  cent  advance. 

Wood  lever .  harrows,  wood  flexible  harrows,  disk  harrows,  ton|?ne  trucks,  en- 
pine  disk  harrt)\vs,  cultivators,  cultivator  extras,  sulky  plows,  mowers  (except 
7-foot  and  8-foot)  take  15  per  cent  advance. 

Steel  lever  harrows,  steel  flexible  harrows,  stalk  cutters,  Georgia  stocks  and 
double  shovels  take  20  per  cent  advance.  Shares  about  15  per  cent  advance. 
No.  50  and  No.  70  manure  spreaders,  $12.50  each;  E-B  No.  1  spreaders,  $7.50 
each;  hay  loaders,  $5  each.  For  the  central  zone,  the  7-foot  mower  will  be 
$54:  Stfoot,  $58;  add  for  8-inch  wheels,  $4  per  pair. 

Price  list  No.  110  for  central  zone,  effective  January  15,  1917,  covering  all 
c*hanges  and  canceling  No.  94,  will  be  maile<l  by  the  20th,  followed  by  northern 
and  eastern  price  lists  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

The  following  from  a  memorandum  letter  written  by  C.  S.  Brant- 
ingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  to  J.  D.  White, 
sales  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  the  company  on  Janu- 
ary 19, 1917,  indicates  that  tliere  was  a  distinct  understanding  among 
certain  manufacturers  that  the  percentage  advance  for  sulky  plows 
was  to  be.  10  per  cent  instead  of  the  15  per  cent  announced  in  the 
above  letter.  Mr.  Brantingham  criticized  Mr.  White  sharply  for 
allowing  «uch  a  mistake  to  be  made,  prefacing  his  criticism  by  the 
following  statement : 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  a  competitor  to  the  fact  that  our  recent  in- 
structions sent  out  to  branches  and  to  competitors  show  sulky  plows  with  an  a<l- 
vance  of  15  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  as  was  arranged.  You  can  perhaps 
imagine  my  humiliation  in  getting  this  Information  from  this  source,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  before  this  called  my  attention  to  errors  in  getting  out  our  price 
instructiona 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  breach  of  faith  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
petitor was  that  of  announcing  a  larger  advance  on  sulky  plows  than 
that  understood  by  the  competitor.  Mr.  Brantingham's  desire  to 
perform  in  absolute  accordance  with  the  understanding  w^as  such 
that  on  the  same  date,  January  19,  letters  correcting  the  mistake 
were  dispatched  to  various  manufacturers  to  whom  the  announcement 
of  January  13  had  been  sent.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Kindly  refer  to  our  letter  of  the  16tli  inclosing  copy  of  our  instructions  to 
our  branches  reprardlng  advance  In  prices  effective  Jan.  loth,  and  chan.sce  the 
words  "  sulky  plows  "  in  the  second  paragraph  to  read  "sulky  rakes." 

Two  months  later,  on  April  2,  1917,  Mr.  Brantingham  addressed 
the  follow^ing  letter  to  six  of  his  subordinates.     This  letter  indi- 
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cates  Mr.  Brantingham's  desire  to  forestall  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  company's  sales  force  that  would  raise  any  question  in  the  minds 
of  competitors  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  writer's  statements  regard- 
ing his  company's  intended  action  respecting  either  prices  or  terms. 
The  importance  of  "performing  in  absolute  good  faith"  is  espe- 
cially stressed  in  the  letter  which  follows : 

As  you  Rentlenw^n  know,  I  have  personally  taken  as  prominent  a  part,  and 
possibly  the  most  prominent  part,  as  any  manufacturer  on  the  question  of 
better  business  methods  in  the  farm-machinery  business;  and  I  have  carrie»\ 
the  impression  with  our  competitors  that  any  Improvement  in  the  way  of 
shortening  terms  tliat  a  majority  of  our  comi)etitors  would  do,  we  would  be 
willing  to  do.  I  have  based  all  my  thought  on  my  confidence  that  our  sales 
department  was  as  efficient  as  any  other  sales  department  and  that  if  othera 
could  get  certain  terms  or  certain  prices  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  so.  It 
is  my  desire  that  both  on  account  of  tlie  company  and  myself  i)ersona]ly  that 
we  perform  in  absolute  good  faith  with  our  competitors,  and  that  we  do  not 
become  disturbers  in  the  trade  due  to  either  extending  terms  or  cutting  prices ; 
for  we  know  full  well  that  our  earnings  are  not  what  they  should  be  and  that 
if  anybmly  needs  this  improvement  we  do. 

Consequently,  any  general  act  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  our  sales  de- 
partAient  that  is  in  line  of  disturbing  the  terms  or  prices,  etc.,  can  only  be 
construed  by  our  competitors  as  an  indication  that  I  have  not  been  sincere  in 
the  position  that  I  have  taken,  which  I  would  regret  very  greatly;  and  1 
believe  each  of  you  gentlemen  would  regret  seeing  me  placed  in  that  kind 
of  a  position. 

I  therefore  ask  that  when  you  have  up  for  consideration  any  selling  method 
that  concerns  prices  or  terms  that  are  different  from  those  that  are  estab- 
lished or  that  I  know  about,  that  you  will  consult  me  either  direct  or  through. 
Mr.  Jackson,  so  that  no  slip  can  occur  like  the  recent  one  in  connection  with 
sulky  plows. 

Two  years  later,  on  March  6,  1919,  Mr.  Brantingham's  attention 
was  called  by  a  competitor  to  the  existence  of  a  graduated  quantity 
discount  allowed  by  his  company,  running  up  to  20  per  c  ent  for  pur- 
chases of  $100,000.  Such  a  discount  was  contrary  to  the  terms 
recommended  by  the  general  terms  committee  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  which  makes  no  pro\'ision  for  any 
quantity  discounts  whatever.  Competitors  regarded  the  allowance 
of  this  discount  by  the  company  as  an  indirec^t  method  of  price  cut- 
ling.  Mr.  Brantingham,  in  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  sales  de- 
partments of  his  company  quoted  his  letter  of  April  2,  1917,  in  full 
(see  above)  and  discussed  the  entire  situation  at  length,  as  follows: 

Attached  hereto,  please  find  copy  of  memorandum  dated  April  2,  1917,  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  which  I  specially  requeste<l  to  be  consulted  in  connection 
with  changes  in  prices  or  terms  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  affect  our  stand- 
ing with  the  tmde. 

Since  issuing  this  memorandum  I  have  dismissed  from  my  mind  all  anxiety 
Avitli  respect  to  unexpected  things  developing  that  are  embarrassing,  as  bad 
happened  prior  to  that  time. 
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I  do  not  believe  you  gentlemen  appreciate  the  awkward  pot«ition  I  was 
placed  in  last  week  when  I  was  shown  a  set  of  terms  put  out  by  this  com- 
pany, giving  a  graduated  quantity  discount  from  1  per  cent  to  20  iier  cent — 
increasing  1  per  cent  on  each  $5,000  up  to  $100,000.  At  first  I  strongly  denied 
that  there  was  any  such  thing  in  existence,  but  was  compelled  to  back  up  when 
a  competitor  showed  me  one  of  our  printed  lists.  I  then  made  further  inquiry, 
and  I  found  that  we  had  another  list  ranging  from  1  per  cent  to  5  i)er  cent  on 
up  to  $15,000  and  17  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  above  $75,000.  I  then  went  a 
step  further  and  found  that  we  had  still  another  list  running  from  1  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent  and  was  told  that  all  the  higher  discounts  had  been  withdrawn. 

In  the  nteantime,  Oliver,  Deere,  and  others  had  gott«i  hold  of  these  lists; 
Oliver  had  put  in  a  graduated  list  similar  in  charactw;  and  Deere  were  thi*eat- 
ening  to  cut  prices,  as  they  regarded  our  graduated  discount  as  an  indirect 
cut  in  price,  in  which  view  I  am  forced  to  agree  with  them.  I  do  not  know^ 
where  these  lists  started  or  who  authorized  them;  but  I  do  feel  that  in  view 
of  the  memorandum  attached  hereto  I  should  have  been  advised  of  these 
changes  before  they  were  put  into  effect ;  and  I  can  say  very  frankly  that  I 
would  never  have  approved  them  for  a  moment. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  ought  to  sit  still  and  help  steady  the 
boat,  it  is  now;  for  the  entire  trade  is  nervous,  and  it  will  take  only  the 
slightest  thing  to  precipitate  a  general  price-cutting  situation  that  will  cost 
us  possibly  more  than  a  year's  profits.  We  are  trying  to  unload  an  abnormally 
hea\T  stock  of  implements,  and  I  recognize  the  anxiety  of  you  gentlemen  to 
help  do  this.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  more  through  a  gen- 
eral cutting  and  slashing  of  prices  brought  about  by  a  lack  of  confidence  in  us 
than  we  would  lose  in  the  stocks  on  hand. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  this  morning  from  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  wltli 
reference  to  a  cbnnge  in  prices  or  discounts  on  engine  pk>ws.  I  find  Home 
Office  Salesmen's  Bulletin  No.  182,  issued  under  date  of  February  18,  Indicates 
some  kind  of  a  change  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  It  is  too  early  to  know 
what  disturbance  this  may  create,  if  any. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  sensitive  and  possibly  I  am  too  conservative  in  my  views 
to  be  an  alert  salesman.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty  good 
understanding  of  the  feelings  of  the  manufacturers.  I  think  I  have  a  fair 
appreciation  of  what  this  industry  has  passed  through  in  years  gone  by  through 
lack  of  confidence;  and  I  also  feel  that  we  have  gained  considerable  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  because  of  the  increased  confidence  that  has  existed. 
As  you  gentlemen  know,  I  have  tried  to  be  pretty  active  in  changing  this  old 
condition  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  warfare;  and  whatever  I  may  have  accom- 
plished has  been  done  by  pleading  with  the  different  manufacturers  to  have 
confidence  in  each  other's  word  and  integrity.  You  can,  therefore,  appreciate 
how  completely  all  my  props  were  knocked  out  from  under  me  when  I  emphati- 
cally denied  that  we  had  any  quantity  discounts  above  5  per  cent,  only  to  be 
shown  two  different  lists  issued  by  our  office  to  the  contrary. 

I  am  very  clear  in  my  thought  that  we  now  have  but  one  of  two  positions  to 
take,  and  regain,  if  possible,  the  trade's  confidence  in  us.  One  Is  to  follow 
the  Janesvllle  policy  of  notifying  all  our  competitors  that  we  Intend  to  act  in- 
dependently, and  take  our  chances  on  the  result;  or  w^e  should  establish  a  set 
of  prices  and  not  modify  them  without  all  of  us  in  this  office  understanding 
what  we  are  doing  and  then  notify  our  competitors  what  we  are  doing  before 
we  do  it,  90  that  they  will  feel  that  we  have  at  least  acted  in  good  faith  whether 
wisely  or  not 
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I  am  again  going  to  ask  that  these  contemplated  changes  be  brought  to  my 
attention  before  they  are  put  into  effect  for  such  length  of  time  as  I  come 
personallj'  in  contact  with  our  competitors.  I  confess  I  care  more  for  their  con- 
fidence and  respect  than  perhaps  Is  best  for  the  business;  but,  when  the  time 
comes  when  the  other  policy  is  best  for  the  business,  I  merely  want  to  withdraw 
from  contact  with  our  competitors  on  these  questions  in  advance  of  the  change. 

This  last  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  Emerson-Brantin^ham 
Co.  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  manufacturers  were  turning  all 
their  energies  to  the  matter  of  preventing  price  reductions  in  re- 
sponse to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  as  actual  hostilities 
were  over,  prices  would  fall.  At  this  time  practically  every  meeting 
of  the  association  and  its  departments  was  passing  resolutions  point- 
ing out  that  manufacturers  could  not  reduce  prices  without  financial 
loss,  and  an  active  publicity  campaign  was  being  initiated  by  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  prevent  price  re- 
ductions. Doubtless  it  was  the  existence  of  these  conditions  that 
made  Mr.  Brantingham  so  sensitive  to  the  criticism  of  competitors 
among  whom  he  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  efforts  to  establish 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  perform  in  good  faith  which  his  com- 
pany was  accused  of  violating.  Even  though  this  case  be  regarded 
as  an  isolated  instance,  it  stands  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  atti- 
tude developed  through  meetings  of  the  association,  price  exchanges, 
and  conferences  of  groups  of  manufacturers,  which  makes  iK)ssible 
within  the  dominant  group  of  large. manufacturers  effective  control 
of  price  com]>etition. 

Protecting  the  estabushed  retaii>  dealer. — ^Manufacturers  of 
farm-operating  equipment  generally  recognize  the  retail  dealer  as  a 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  their  products;  and  having  established 
their  distribution  through  the  retailer,  show  inclination  to  protect 
him  as  the  normal  channel  of  distribution.  Prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  1911,  co- 
operative relations  had  been  established  between  dealers'  associations 
and  manufacturers'  associations  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the 
retail  trade  to  the  established  retail  dealer.  Following  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Association  the  same  attitude  has  been  main- 
tained and  provision  made  for  cooperation  between  the  manufactur- 
ers and  retailers.  A  period  of  each  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  is 
devoted  to  a  conference  between  a  committee  of  the  dealers  and  a 
committee  representing  the  sales  managei's'  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Besides  this  annual  con- 
ference, other  special  conferences  are  arranged  between  the  dealere' 
committee  of  the  sales  managers'  department  and  the  trade  relations 
committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Associations  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  common  in- 
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terest  to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  such  as  terms  of  sale,  discounts 
from  repair  price  lists,  sales  direct  to  farmers,  and  farmers'  coopered 
tive  organizations,  mail-order  houses,  and  the  like  subjects.  Con- 
ventions of  State  dealers'  associations  are  frequently  attended  by 
local  sales  managers  and  travelers  for  the  territory,  and  often  some 
influential  manufacturer  addresses  the  dealers  at  such  conventions 
on  some  subject  of  mutual  interest.  Through  these  conferences  and 
conventions  channels  for  a  general  exchange  of  views  and  discussion 
of  questions  of  interest  to  both  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  es- 
tablished. The  result  of  these  conferences  is  intended  to  be  a  more 
cordial  cooperative  i-elationship  between  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
In  accordance  with  its  general  policy  of  protecting  the  retail  dealer 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  does  not  include  in 
its  membership  firms  that  sell  exclusively  by  mail  order.  Further- 
more the  association  does  not  favor  the  membership  of  any  firm  sell- 
ing a  part  of  its  product  to  any  mail-order  house.  In  1916,  certain 
correspondence  indicating  that  a  member  was  selling  a  part  of  his 
product  through  a  mail-order  concern  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  McCuUough.  In  reply  under  date  of  June  20,  1916,  Mr. 
McCuUough  stated  as  follows : 

We  do  not  knowingly  solicit  the  membership  of  any  concern  seUing  mail-order 
houses,  and  would  not  have  received  this  application  had  we  known  that  they 
were  endeavoring  to  develop  that  kind  of  trade.  It  is  true  we  have  discovered 
in  a  few  instances  that  some  of  our  members  are  selling  a  small  amount  of 
goods  to  mail-order  houses,  but  have  never  taken  official  action  regarding  it. 

In  the  formation  of  the  light  spring  vehicle  department  in  1919, 
there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  certain  firms  selling  buggies 
by  mail  order  should  be  admitted  to  the  department.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  the  department  for  a  definite  statement  of  the  as- 
sociation's policy  regarding  the  membership  of  finns  that  market 
their  product  through  catalogue  houses  or  by  the  mail-order  system 
either  to  the  dealer  or  consumer,  the  executive  board  of  the  associa- 
tion replied  on  March  13, 1919,  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion — 

that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  accept  as  members  any  applicants  whose  busi- 
ness methods  were  so  at  variance  with  those  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  mem- 
bership as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  cooperate  in  working  out  prob- 
lems in  the  industry  In  general. 

Organized  retailers  throughout  the  country  object  to  sales  by 
manufacturers  to  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  which  are  re- 
garded as  price  cutters.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sales  managers'  de- 
partment on  February  14,  1919,  a  letter  from  Grant  Wright,  secre- 
tary of  the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  request- 
ing the  department's  attitude  toward  the  distribution  of  farm  operat- 
ing equipment  through  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  was  read. 
After  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution 
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which  was  later  presented  and  unanimously  adopted.    This  resolution 
stated  that — 

Whereas,  consideration  has  been  given  to  certain  cooperative  societies  and 
organizations  which,  however  successful  as  sales  organizations  for  the  products 
of  their  members,  are  not  properly  constituted  to  satisfactorily  handle  or  render 
service  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  farm-operating  equipment,  and 

Whereas,  we  have  found  that  the  merchant  employing  adequate  capital  and 
carrying  a  stock  of  such  size  as  to  reasonably  serve  the  farmers  of  his  commo- 
nity  and  making  our  linee  of  business  his  chief  endeavor  the  better  constituted 
to  serve  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  encourage  and  cooperate  with  such  merchants  to  the 
end  that  the  handling  and  distribution  of  farm-operating  equipment  may  be 
developed  and  improved  along  service  lines  to  the  farmer ;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  discourage  the  distribution  of  our  products 
through  any  channel  whose  organization  and  practices  indicate  lack  of  perma- 
nence or  continuity  of  service  to  the  consumer. 

On  March  14,  1919,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  trade  rela- 
tions committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Retail  Implement 
and  J^ehicle  Dealers'  Associations  and  the  dealers'  associations  com- 
mittee of  the  sales  managers'  department.  At. this  meeting  it  was 
pointed  out  that  some  manufacturers  were  questioning  the  con- 
sistency of  some  dealers  in  buying  repairs  from  mail-order  houses, 
while  the  dealers'  committee  objected  to  sales  by  manufacturers  to 
farmers'  cooperative  organizations.  To  meet  the  objection  of  dealers, 
the  manufacturers  committee  presented  the  resolution  of  February 
14  as  expressing  fully  the  attitude  of  the  association  in  favor  of 
protection  of  the  established  dealer. 

The  salient  points  to  be  noted  regarding  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  are  the  broad  scope  of  the  organization, 
the  multiplicity  of  manufacturing  interests  included,  which  has 
necessitated  the  development  of  departmental  organization;  the 
methods  used  in  serving  the  interests  of  its  membership  through 
standardization,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  variety  of  imple- 
ments; cost  education  to  eliminate  unintelligent  competition;  cost 
study  to  control  prices,  and  the  adoption  of  shorter  uniform  terms. 
The  executive  board  of  the  National  Association  exercises  only  the 
general  functions  of  forming  general  policies  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  association,  leaving  to  the  departments  the  actual 
work  of  caring  for  the  interests  of  its  membership.  In  succeeding 
sections  are  set  forth  more  in  detail  the  activities  of  various  depart- 
ments and  the  methods  used  to  make  membership  in  the  association 
profitable  to  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery. 

Section  3. — ^The  plow  and  tillage  implement  department. 

Manufacturers  of  plows  and  tillage  implements  have  been  more  or 
less  active  in  matters  pertaining  to  price  regulation,  standardization, 
and  terms  since  the  organization  of  the  National  Plow  Association  in 
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Id07.  The  first  meeting  in  April  of  that  year  adopted  a  schedule  of  list 
prices  for  steel  walking  plows  and  lever  harrows,  subject  to  the  dis- 
counts of  individual  members.  It  was  evident  from  the  records  of 
this  meeting  that  some  understanding  had  previously  existed  among 
plow  manufacturers  in  r^ard  to  classification  of  comm<m  types  of 
walking  plows.  At  this  same  meeting  a  standard  equipm^mt  com- 
mittee was  created.  Two  years  later,  in  April,  1909,  it  was  announced 
that  with  only  a  few  exceptions  all  members  of  the  association  had 
adopted  the  recommendations  made  by  the  standard  equipment  com- 
mittee, and  that  most  of  the  members  had  adopted  the  new  list  prices 
recommended  for  extra  plowshares.  At  the  same  meeting  the  advan- 
tage of  having  list  prices  for  all  implements  was  discussed.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  the  question  of  uniform  terms  was  taken  up  and  from  that 
time  on  received  more  and  more  attention.  The  matter  of  cost  account- 
ing had  also  been  introduced  and  a  cost  conmiittee  reported,  recom- 
mending a  uniform  cost  system  which  was  accepted  by  the  association, 
but  was  not  made  compulsory  for  members. 

In  1911  the  National  Plow  Association  was  incorporated  into  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  as  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department.  The  standard  equipment  of  the  Plow  Asso- 
ciation was  adopted  by  the  department  at  the  first  meeting,  and  the 
executive  conunittee  was  instructed  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  all  mem- 
bers cost  sheets,  bringing  costs  up  to  date  on  plows,  harrows,  culti- 
vators, and  com  planters.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  May  19, 
1912,  state  that "  it  was  thought  that  advances  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  the  prospect  of  further  advances  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
at  least  maintaining  the  existing  prices  of  implements."  At  a  meet- 
ing in  April,  1913,  costs  were  discussed,  and  another  meeting  the 
following  month  considered  the  question  of  an  advance  in  prices 
to  cover  increased  costs. 

A  more  detailed  history  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Plow 
Association  and  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  prior  to  1915  is  contained  in  the 
report  on  "  Farm  Machinery  Trade  Associations  "  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  issued  in  1915. 

In  recent  years  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department,  like 
all  other  departments  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation, has  exercised  more  or  less  care  in  actual  discussions  of  prices. 
In  the  official  minutes  of  the  departmcait,  as  well  as  in  the  reports 
of  committee  meetings,  references  to  selling  prices  are  consciously 
avoided.  Concerted  activity  as  regards  costs,  terms,  and  standardi- 
zation has,  however,  been  conducted  openly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
when  terms  and  specifications  are  made  uniform  and  cost  increases 
are  estimated  as  an  average  for  all  concerns  a  general  increase  m 
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selling  prices  follows  lofpcaHy  witboiii  any  necessity  of  ccmcerted 
a^rreement. 

Price  activities. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  references  to  price  dis- 
cussions or  agreements  were  carefully  avoided  in  reports  of  depart- 
ments or  committee  meetings,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  members  and  oflScers  of  the  association  that  prices 
were  discussed  and  action  taken  on  a  number  of  different  occasions. 
Activity  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  especially  widespread  dur- 
ing the  season  1915-16.  The  first  reference  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  price  discussion  between  members  of  the  department  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  F.  G.  Allen,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  to  the  International  Harvester  Oe>.  of 
America  on  June  4, 1915,  the  statement  being  as  follows : 

The  writer  had  a  conference  yesterday  with  Messrs.  Peek  and  Todd  [of 
Deere  &  Co.]  with  reference  to  prices  and  terms  for  the  ensuing  year.  They 
advised  the  writer  you  had  gotten  out  your  new  price  list.  We  inclose  here- 
with copy  of  our  dealers'  contract  for  the  year  1915-16,  whfcli  begins  with  us 
on  August  1.  We  will  be  pleased  to  be  favored  with  copy  of  your  new  price 
list  if  it  is  available  at  the  present  time 

In  another  letter  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  on  Augnst  16, 
1M5,  Mr.  Allen  wrote : 

It  was  the  writer's  understanding  when  in  Chicago  last  winter  and  spring 
that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  by  our  principal  competitors,  especially  the  Inter- 
nationai  HarTester  Cck  and  Deere  &  Co^  to  cut  out  the  carry  over  ciaiuse  on  our 
tillage  tooifl.  *  *  *  With  that  idea  in  view  we  printed  our  eontracta*  copy 
of  which  yon  iindo^t)tedly  have  on  iile  in  your  office  and  proceeded  to  endeavor 
to  get  business  on  that  bmakk    *    *    * 

I  took  the  Questioii  up  with  Deere  &  Co.  a  few  days  ago  and  quote  from 
their  letter  on  this  subject :  **  We  have  not  ccmceded  a  carry-over  clause,  even 
with  interest,  on  a  single  instance  except  on  a  few  items  like  drills  which  were 
especially  understood  by  you  and  Mr.  Todd  "    ♦     ♦    ♦. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  International  was  carrying  over  25  per  cent 
of  tillage  tools,  Mr.  Peek  took  the  matter  up  with  your  Mr.  Haskins  and  it  was 
agreed  that  you  would  charge  6  per  cent  interest  on  such  items  of  tillage  tools 
aa  you  cai*ried  over.  Of  course,  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  what  we  under- 
stood you  proposed  to  do  originally^  but  beemed  to  Mr.  Peek  to  be  the  best  tliat 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  after  the  concession  had  been  made. 

^  *  *  We  did  take  the  questi«m  up  with  Brantingham,  and  he  advisetl 
Mr.  Todd  hy  telephone  that  they  had  been  carrying-over  25  iier  cent  of  the 
tillage  tools  in  aoa^  eases,  but  had  be^i  charging  interest. 

*  *  *  I  believe  if  we  could  get  together  again  and  discuss  these  matters, 
we  will  aU  be  able  to  do  even  better  tlian  we  are  doing  now. 

Favorable  opportunities  for  informal  discussion  of  prices  and 
price  policies  among  manufacturers  are  presented  by  meetings  of  the 
department  and  annual  conventions  of  the  National  Association. 

Regarding  a  discussion  which  had  taken  place  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  In- 
dianapolis on  October  21  and  22,  1915,  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice 
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president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  writing  to  Bradford  Brinton^ 
vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  on  November  12,  1&15, 
says: 

Have  you  made  any  progress  along  the  matter  of  prices,  which  we  discussed 
when  we  met  at  Indianapolis  at  the  convention?    Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

In  addition  to  discussions  carried  on  at  meetings  of  the  association, 
conferences  of  small  groups  of  influential  manufacturers  have  been 
arranged.  In  a  letter  dated  September  16, 1915,  Mr.  Bradford  Brin- 
ton,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  made  the  follow- 
ing frank  proposition  to  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works : 

The  writer  would  be  very  glad,  however,  to  meet  with  you  and  representa- 
tives  of  P.  &  O.,  Deere,  and  other  concerns  making  plows  of  this  character  at 
any  time  before  the  next  season  starts  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  together  on 
this  proposition.  Perhaps  we  can  do  this  in  a  way  which  would  not  make  us 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Act 

Meeting  of  engine  gang-plow  main/ufacturers  in  fall  of  1915. — In 
the  fall  of  1915  there  was  a  meeting  of  several  manufacturers  to 
discuss  and  agree  upon  prices  on  engine  gang  plows.  The  corre- 
spondence leading  up  to  this  meeting  is  interesting.  On  November 
1,  1915,  W.  B.  Brinton,  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co., 
wrote  H.  M.  Wallis,  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  as 
follows : 

The  condition  for  the  future  in  reference  to  prices  seems  to  be  good,  excepting 
with  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  Mr.  Allen  [of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.],  hasn't  come 
across  with  a  report  on  his  price  yet  and  the  writer  has  concluded  to  visit 
him.  If  Allen  will  consent  to  raising  his  price  about  $10,  and  you  will  adjust 
your  price,  w^hich  is  still  open  at  Kansas  City,  the  coast  is  clear,  as  the 
La  Crosse  people  stated  to  our  Mr.  Bradford  Brinton  they  Intended  maintaining 
prices. 

On  November  9,  Bradford  Brinton,  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow 
Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Wallis  again,  as  follows : 

We  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Allen  [of  Moline  Plow  Co.l,  on  the  tele- 
phone yesterday,  trying  to  induce  him  to  line  up  with  the  rest  of  us  at  $90 
[on  3-bottom  plows],  but  he  would  make  no  definite  promise.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  to  meet  that  price.  Certainly  we  are  not 
going  to  be  the  first  to  "  spill  the  beans  "  if  we  can  help  it    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  endeavor  to  arrange 
a  meeting  at  the  association  offices  in  Chicago  of  the  principal  makers  of  this 
type  of  plow  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  together.  If  you,  P.  &  C,  LaCrosse, 
Oliver,  Moline,  and  ourselves  would  adopt  something  like  uniform  prices  and 
terms  and  go  to  the  bat  simply  on  the  basis  of  quality,  service,  etc.,  we  could 
all  make  some  money. 

On  November  13, 1915,  Mr.  Wallis  wrote  in  reply : 

Our  prices  to  manufacturers  and  large  distributors  are  the  same  as  you  ad- 
vised me  yours  were,  namely,  20  per  cent  ♦  •  ♦  and  I  am  certainly  strong 
for  maintaining  the  price    *    ♦    ♦. 
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I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  much  better  for  all  concerned  to  stand  firmly  on 
the  ba^R  of  quality,  service,  and  so  forth  than  the  ruinous  policy  for  all  con- 
cerned of  cutthroat  price  competition. 

Without  waiting  for  receipt  of  this  letter,  however,  Bradford 
Brinton  sent  out.  the  day  before  a  call  for  the  meeting  referred  to 
above.    In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  November  12,  he  wrote : 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the  power  lift  engine  gang-plow  business, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  representatives  of  the  principal  makers  of 
tools  of  this  character  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  order  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Wallis  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Brinton  said : 

As  per  our  conversation  over  telephone  to-day.  I  am  writing  Parlin  &  Oren- 
dorff,  LaCrosse,  Oliver,  Moline,  and  Deere,  suggesting  that  we  have  a  meeting 
In  Chicago  at  the  offices  of  the  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  Friday, 
the  19th.  at  2  p.  m. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Inclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  the  letter  I  am  writing  them.  Here's 
hoping  they  will  come,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  an  understanding 
which  will  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Mr.  Wallis  replied  on  November  13,  1915,  promising  to  attend  the 
proposed  meeting.    He  added: 

If  you  do  not  have  favorable  responses  from  the  others,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
meet  you  in  Chicago  and  discuss  with  you  personally  matters  which  may  be  to 
our  mutual  Interest,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  others. 

On  November  16  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  Mr.  Wallis : 

Mr.  Hirschheimer,  of  the  LaCrosse  Plow  Co.,  writes  me  that  he  will  be 
there,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lourie,  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  in 
which  he  says  he  will  send  their  Mr.  Harold  Dinneen,  manager  of  the  plow 
department  The  Moline  Co.  decline  with  thanks  ♦  ♦  *.  Have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  U.  G.  Orendorff  saying  he  will  be  there. 

The  first  reference  to  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  on  November 
19  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  to  Mr.  Brinton 
on  November  30,  1915,  in  reply  to  an  accusation  of  cutting  prices. 
The  writer  declared : 

We  are  positively  respecting  the  prices  and  discounts  as  talked  with  you  at 
Chicago,  and  we  propose  to  stay  by  these  prices  and  terms  unless  some  of  the 
others  force  us  to  back  up. 

On  December  1,  1915,  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  L.  N.  Bums,  secretary 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works : 

Incidentally,  we  understand  that  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  are  quoting  their 
plows  with  three  extra  shares,  and  we  have  had  several  letters  from  our  cus- 
tomers on  this  subject.  It  may  be  that  these  chaps  will  compel  all  of  us  to 
make  a  re<luction  sooner  or  later,  but,  so  far,  we  have  stuck  to  prices  and  dis- 
counts as  discussed  in  Chicago,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so. 

143559*— 20 21 
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Ee^enee  to  onotjier  agreement  ie  contained  isi  a  letter  f pom  J.  I. 
<]!ase  Plow  Works  to  its  Baltimore  branch  on  November  16;  1915. 

The  Bucher-Gibbs  people  have  written  us  relative  to  some  of  the  prices  we 
iiftve  made  m  your  territory,  and  we  will  have  to  stick  to  our  aj?re<nnent. 

An  informal  price  agreement  T^etween  the  Orand  Detour  Plow  Co. 
and  the  J,  I.  Case.  Plow  Works  was  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  the  two  companies  in  December,  1915.  On  December  10, 
L.  N.  Bums,  secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plow  Works,  wrote  Bradford  Brinton,  president  of  the  Grand  Detour 
Plow  Co.,  as  follows: 

How  would  you  feel  about  an  advance  January  1  on  the  liRht  tractor  gang 
plows,  and  how  much  do  yon  think  it  tmght  to  be?  We  are  Patlsfied  that  the 
increase  in  cost  Is  fully  15  per  cent. 

In  reply  Mr.  Brinton  suggested  that  Mr.  Bums  meet  him  in  Chi- 
cago and  talk  matters  over.  On  Dee^nber  16,  evidently  after  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  that  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  had  decided  to  advance  prices  on  light-weight  tractor  gang 
plows  oai  January  1 — 

♦  *  *  along  the  line  of  our  conversation  recently,  and  we  are  so  notifying 
<Air  customers,  although  we  are  ziot  giving  them  the  amouJit  of  the  advanee  at 
this  time.  Our  Idea  along  this  line  would  be  about  $5  advance  on  the  2-bettom 
plow  and  $6  oQ  the  3-bottom.  If  this  meets  yoai*  views  and  you  are  willing  to 
do  likewise,  please  advise  us. 

in  December  18  Mr.  Bums  replied  that  his  company  would  "  ad- 
vance prices  on  our  Enicar  plows  January  1,  $5  on  the  2-bottom  and 
$6  on  the  S-bottom."  The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  seems  to  have 
feaired  that  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.  would  not  keep  their  agree- 
ment to  advance  prices.  Mr.  Bums  wrote  Mr.  Wallis,  president  of  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  a  letter  on  December  20,  in  which,  after  dis- 
'cussing  a  ^ase  in  which  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.  had  offered 
tractor  plows  on  consignj&ent,  he  stated  r 

It  goes  to  show  how  slippery  these  people  are — they  agree  to  one  thing  and 
tlien  do  the  other.  I  have  about  reached  tlue  conclusion  that  we  had  better  shake 
the<Jolonel  [Brinton]  and  hijs  son  as  soon  as  possible.  The  young  man  was  here 
last  week  and  agreed  most  heartily  to  a  raise  in  price  of  $5  on  the  2-bottom  and 
$6  on  the  3-bottom,  but  I  am  afraid  they  won't  do  anything. 

Activities  resulting  in  general  10  per  cent  advance^  Fehruary- 
March^  19 JO, — Mr.  Burns  did  not,  however,  "  shake  "  Mr.  Brinton,  for 
on  January  10,  1916,  he  wrote  Mr.  Wallis: 

.  Col.  Brinton  iu»t  called  up;  said  Brantlngham  had  been  talking  to  him  and 
thought  they  ought  to  advance  their  prices  February  1,  and  suggested  that  the 
advance  was  so  heavy  that  they  put  on  &  part  of  it  the  Ist  of  February,  the 
balance  later,  which  is  exactly  what  we're  planning  to  do. 

This  letter  is  significant  as  coming  shortly  after  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  department  at  which  the  matter  of  in- 
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creased  oo6ts  was  discussed.  This  meeting  was  suggested  by  J.  D. 
White,  president  of  the  department,  in  a  letter  to  H.  J.  Hirshheimer 
of  the  executive  c(»umittee,  on  December  10, 1915,  as  follows : 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  McOulloughy  secretary  of  the  National  Iiuple- 
lueut  iind  Vehicle  Association,  that  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  materials  is 
developing  a  situation  that  may  be  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  take  up  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department. 

Mr.  Hirshheimer  replied  on  December  11 : 

The  writer  firmly  believes  that  we  should  take  prompt  action  on  the  question 
of  Increased  costs,  and  the  department  can  not  tackle  tliis  any  too  soon  to  suit 
the  writer. 

The  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  took  place  on  January  4, 
1916.    The  secretary's  minutes  contain  the  following  paragraph : 

Increased  cost :  This  subject  was  discussed  particularly  front  the  standpoint 
of  tlie  large  number  of  increases  wtiicfa  had  been  recently  made  in  the  costs  of 
materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  lines.  After  this  discussion  a 
J)ul]etin  was  formulated  covering  the  matter. 

The  bulletin  to  which  reference  is  made  was  dated  January  6  and 
was  entitled  "  Have  you  figured  your  costs,  plow  and  tillage  imple- 
ment makers  V^  After  asserting  that  materials  had  increased  about 
50  per  cent  in  January,  1916,  over  June,  1915,  and  that  costs  of 
finished  implements  had  increased  from  50  to  60  cents  for  each  100 
pounds,  the  bulletin  concludes : 

It  is  recommended  that  each  manufacturer  check  the  foregoing  Information 
and  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  question  of  the  great  increase  in  material  costs 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department,  Chicago, 
February  6,  1916. 

Wliile  none  of  the  foregoing  contains  any  actual  mention  of  an 
increase  in  implement  selling  prices,  such  an  increase  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  what  was  said.  That  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  the 
discussion  is  revealed  by  Mr.  Hirshheimer  of  the  executive  committee 
in  a  letter  to  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co.  on  January  7 : 

I  was  in  Chicago  this  week  attending  the  executive  committee  meeting  of  the 
plow  and  tillage  department,  and  after  a  discussion  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
full  meeting  of  the  department  for  February  1,  at  which  time  this,  price  situa- 
tion is  to  be  discussed  and  some  conclusion  arrived  at. 

Mr.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  who  has  always  assumed  a  careful  supervision  of  de- 
partment activities,  took  a  similar  view  of  the  approaching  meeting. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.  on  January  19,  reply- 
ing to  the  latter's  request  for  information  on  proposed  price  ad- 
vances, he  says : 

I  hope  my  reply  will  arrive  in  time  to  Induce  you  to  attend  the  meetln;?  of 
the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  February 
1  instead  of  6th,  as  first  indicated.    Considering  the  material  marltet,  I  believe 
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your  attendance  at  this  meeting  wlH  amply  justify  the  time  and  expense  It 
requires,  for  I  can  not  accurately  forecast  the  conclusions  they  will  arrive  at. 
The  increased  material  cost  on  the  heavier  lines  of  tillage  implements  approxi- 
mates 15  per  cent,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  general  action  being  taken 
as  to  advancing  prices  to  this  extent  But  I  have  heard  some  manufacturers 
express  the  opinion  that  they  would  make  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  now  on 
purchases  not  covered  by  their  orders  or  contracts  already  taken  and  5  per  cent 
more  for  new  orders  taken  for  fall  shipments^ 

There  are  so  many  ramifications  to  my  work  that  I  think  It  would  be  much 
safer  instead  of  relying  on  this  information,  for  you  to  go  to  Chicago  and  attend 
the  meeting  referred  to,  for  you  have  the  same  problem  as  all  manufacturers 
confronting  you,  and  certainly  can  not  afford  to  make  your  new  prices  on  the 
wrong  basis,  and  as  the  meeting  in  question  undoubtedly  will  be  well  attended, 
I  hope  you  will  go. 

On  January  7  the  general  opinion  that  a  price  advance  was  neces- 
sary was  the  subject  matter  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burns,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  to  Mr.  Wallis,  presi- 
dent of  the  same  company : 

I  have  asked  our  managers- to  talk  w^ith  their  competitors  regarding  prices 
and  see  w^hat  they  have  In  mind,  and  from  the  reports  received  thus  far  it 
seems  there  is  a  strong  inclination  among  the  principal  ones  to  put  on  a  little 
fadvance  on  February  1,  possibly  about  5  per  cent,  to  sort  of  tone  up  the  prices 
and  encourage  business,  with  the  idea  that  these  gradual  advances  will  make 
it  easier  to  reach  the  proper  pitch  on  July  1  and  If  the  material  prices  recede, 
then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  on  additional  advances  and  we  can  prob- 
ably hold  those  that  we  have  put  on  by  doing  it  gradually  in  this  way. 

The  approaching  meeting  was  the  subject  of  a  cautiously  worded 
letter  from  F.  G.  Allen,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  to  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.,  on  January  26: 

I  desire  to  remind  you  that  you  are  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co. 
at  lunch  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  when  the  same  people  will  be  present  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel  at  11  o'clock  to  discuss  the  same  subject  matter  of  the  last 
meeting. 

On  February  1,  1916,  the  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  depart- 
ment to  which  the  foregoing  references  have  been  made  took  place. 
Speeches  by  several  members  showing  advances  in  various  items  of 
cost  were  reported  in  the  official  minutes  which  refer  to  the  action 
taken  as  follows : 

While  no  action  or  recommendations  were  made,  the  following  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion :  "  That  owing  to  the  extraordinary  advance  in  prices 
of  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  our  lines,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terials used  In  the  process  of  manufacture,  such  as  fuel  oil,  coke,  grinding  ma- 
terials, etc.,  and  in  view  of  tlie  possibility  of  still  further  advances  In  the  Im- 
me<liate  future,  every  manufacturer  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  trade  to 
immediately  review  all  his  costs  and  to  take  such  action  with  reference  to  new 
contracts  and  second  orders  as  the  facts  thus  brought  out  justified." 
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While  the  above  official  report  does  not  mention  price  discussions 
in  connection  with  the  meeting,  a  letter  from  L.  N.  Burns,  secretary 
and  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Co.,  to  H.  M.  Wallis,  presi- 
dent of  the  same  company,  on  February  3,  is  less  cautious : 

On  Tuesday  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Chicago  to  consider  the  question  of 
prices  for  the  ensuing  year  and  at  that  meeting  the  following  concerns  were 
represented:  Emerson,  La  Crosse,  JanesviUe,  Grand  Detour,  Case,  Ohio  Raise, 
Ohio  Cultivator,  Roderick  Lean,  Deere,  Gale,  Newell  Sanders,  Avery,  Peoria 
and  Avery,  Louisville. 

It  developed  that  no  one  had  advanced  prices  except  the  Gale  people  and 
ourselves  •  ♦  *.  The  others  were,  generally  speaking,  in  favor  of  an 
advance,  but  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  it  should  be  and  when 
it  should  be  effective.  The  general  talk  was  10  per  cent,  effective  February 
15.  There  was,  of  course,  no  definite  action  along  that  line,  but  Deere  stated 
that  they  would  put  on  their  10  per  cent  advance  between  February  10 
and  15    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

But  Mr.  Craig,  of  Janesvllle,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
forced  upon  us  one  of  his  famous  orations  throwing  cold  water  over  the 
whole  proposition,  stating  plainly  that  when  he  left  that  meeting  he  was  going 
home  and  do  just  as  he  darned  pleased,  as  he  always  had  in  the  past;  that 
the  idea  of  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  advance  was  ridiculous;  that  the  way 
he  was  going  about  it  was  to  shorten  terms  and  wipe  out  irregularities, 
etc.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Nobody  that  I  could  find  was  willing  to  tie  up  with  Mr.  Craig 
on  any  proposition,  so  it  is  very  evident  that  the  advance.  Whatever  we 
put  on,  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Janesville  people  who,  I  figure,  will  put 
on  probably  5  per  cent  all  told. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  day's  confab  was  a  resolution  in  effect  that  the 
unprecedented  advance  in  the  cost  prices  of  materials  Justified  everybody  In 
reflgurihg  costs  of  their  goods  and  then  taking  such  action  as  the  results  war- 
ranted.   That  I  had  already  done  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  a  letter  to  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  on  February  14,  Mr.  Bums 
makes  a  significant  reference  to  the  same  meeting : 

Now,  Mr,  Sanders,  we  are  very  glad  you  wrote  us.  because  you  were  not 
present  at  the  recent  meeting  and  perhaps  Mr.  Parlin  does  not  remember  just 
what  was  said  at  that  meeting.  In  fact,  none  of  us  are  supposed  to  remem- 
ber anything  that  is  said  at  meetings. 

Further  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Bums  and  Wallis  dur- 
ing February  and  March  is  enlightening  as  regards  the  results  of 
the  February  1  meeting.    On  Febmary  18,  Mr.  Bums  wrote: 

We  are  preparing  our  new  prices  effective  March  1,  which  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  10  per  cent  advance,  and  which  meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
our  entire  organization.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

We  find  that  the  majority  of  the  implement  people  have  come  across  clean 
on  this  proposition ;  some  of  them  straight  10  per  cent,  some  of  them  5  per 
cent  and  5  per  cent  effective  at  different  dates;  with  the  exception  of  .Tanes- 
vllle  and  International.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  they  have  done  nothing 
and,  of  course,  everybody  is  watching  and  waiting. 
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Mr.  Wallis  replied  on  February  23 : 

I  am  not  sarprised  altogether  that  the  International  has  not  acted  promptly, 
as  they  have  been  the  target  for  legislative  attack.  Janesville,  however, 
shoiild  get  in  line  and  advance  their  prices. 

On  March  7  Mr.  Burns  was  able  to  report  to  Mr.  Wallis  advances 

by  the  International  Harvester,  Grand  Detour,  Parlin  &  Orendorff, 

Oliver,  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow,  Bock  Island,  and  Moline  companies. 

After  naming  the  advances  made  by  each  of  these  companies,  Mr. 

Burns  wrote : 

Of  course  some  of  these  fellows  are  going  to  take  care  of  second  orders  at 
old  prices  where  the  dealer  had  a  contract,  but  we  think  they  are  holding  to 
10  per  cent  advance  pretty  generally. 

In  checking  up  on  the  advances  made  by  each  manufacturer 
Mr.  Bums  found  cause  for  a  complaint  against  the  Grand  Detour 
Plow  Co.  Writing  to  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  on  March  13,  1916, 
he  says : 

We  have  report  from  one  northern  Illinois  man  that  the  Grand  Detour  Plow 
<7o.  have  announced  an  advance  of  7^  per  cent  Mardi  1.  We  do  not  know  why 
OoL  Bfinton  lays  down  when  everyone  else  has  put  on  10  per  cent 

Correspondence  passing  between  plow  and  tillage  implement 
manufacturers  during  this  period  indicates  that  the  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  prices  was  applied  by  almost  all  soon  after  the  February 
1  meeting.     The  following  price  increases  were  announced : 

Deere  &  Co 10  per  cent  February  10. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co 10  "per  cent  February  1. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons 10  per  cent  February  28. 

Moline  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  February  21. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Wcwks .5  per  cent  February  1  and  6  per  cent 

March  1. 

Grand  Detour  Plow  Co 7i  per  cent  March  1. 

Emerson-Brantinj?ham      I  ra  p  1  e  - 

raent  Co 10  per  cent  February  26. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co 10  per  cent  February  15. 

South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co 5  per  cent  February'  15  and  5  per  cent 

April  1. 

On  February  11, 1916,  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plow  Works  submitting  their  prices  witli  the  following  statement : 

These  prices  are  subject  to  some  adjustment,  as  there  is  a  free  exdiange  of 
prices  between  the  various  Minneapolis  branch-house  managers.  You  will  no 
doubt  hear  of  this  from  your  Minneapolis  office. 

Activities  resulting  in  a  second  10  per  cent  advance,  April-June, 
1916, — By  the  end  of  March,  1916,  some  manufacturers  began  prepa- 
ration for  another  general  advance.  That  such  an  advance  was  ac- 
complished is  shown  by  correspondence  between  manufacturers  at 
this  time.  Although  evidence  of  a  second  meeting  to  fix  the  new  ad- 
vance is  incomplete,  there  are  indications  that  a  positive  understand- 
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ing  to  put  on  another  10  per  cent  advance  was  reached.  Brad- 
ford Brinton,  vice  president  of  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  on  March  17, 1916,  stated : 

For  the  past  10  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  leaders  in  the  Natlanal  Abso- 
(^tion  have  been  making  speeches  advocating  shortening  of  terms  and  the 
ad(^tlon  of  more  businesslike  methods.  *  ♦  ♦  There  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  association  to  feel  that  any  discussion 
of  prices  and  terms  is  "  taboo,"  bnt  we  notice  that  practically  everybody  else 
in  the  manufacturing  business  using  steel  or  iron  have  shortened  their  terms 
and  raised  their  prices,  and  the  said  prices  and  terms  have  a  singular  uni- 
formity.   So  far,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  steel  men  going  to  Jail. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  dated  March  31,  L.  N.  Burns, 
secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works, 
says: 

It  looks  now  as  thonich  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  la  not  sufficient,  and  that 
it  would  be  only  a  qoestioii  of  a  abort  time  until  we  would  all  be  obliged  to 
put  OB  a  farther  advance. 

F.  6.  Allen,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  replied  on 
April  1: 

Yours  of  March  31  with  reference  to  a  rise  in  selling  prices  of  agricultural 
implements  has  the  attention  of  the  writer.  Will  say  as  a  result  of  our  ex- 
perience of  tlie  last  two  or  three  months,  we  believe  that  the  raise  of  10  i^er 
cent  has  not  Interfered  to  any  appreciable  degree  with  the  sale  of  imple- 
ments for  second  orders  •  ♦  ♦.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  could 
raise  the  prices  for  fall  trade  another  10  per  cent  \vithout  stopping  buying  and 
are  very  strongly  inclined  to  do  It  *  *  *.  We  think  there  Is  a  general  feel- 
ing among  all  the  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  talked  that  a  further  10 
l)er  cent  advance  should  be  made,  but,  of  course,  no  conversation  that  could  be 
in  any  way  construed  into  an  agreement  for  fixing  prices  has  been  indulged  In. 

Apparently  the  understanding  for  another  10  per  cent  advance 
was  reached  through  written  or  oral  "  conversations  "  between  two 
or  more  manufacturers  at  different  times.  Replying  to  an  accusation 
of  giving  additional  discounts  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.  wrote 
Mr.  Burns,  secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plow  Works,  on  April  8 : 

We  want  to  assure  you  again,  Mr.  Bums,  that  we  are  sticking  to  the  prices 
and  terms  as  outlined  In  the  conversations  we  have  had  on  the  subject 

On  April  20,  Mr.  Bums  wrote  Parlin  &  Orcndorff  Co. ; 

We  do  find  ♦  ♦  •  a  bad  proposition  in  Texas.  Reports  from  there  indi- 
cate that  several  of  our  largest  competitors,  notably  I>eere,  Emerson,  and 
Avery  have  made  no  move  toward  Installing  the  new  prices  for  fall  trade,  as 
was  agreed  upon,  but  are  going  ahead  and  writing  business  for  1917  on  old 
terms  ♦  •  ♦.  I  Immediately  took  it  up  with  Avery  Co.,  as  Capt.  Huhlein 
was  the  man  who  proposed  those  southern  terms,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  wir- 
ing and  writing  they  advised  us  that  they  would  immediately  Instruct  their 
Dallas  branch  to  respect  those  terms    *     *     ♦. 
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Apparently  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Co.,  undertook  the  task  of  checking  up  price  advances  made 
by  the  manufacturers  who  were  party  to  the  understanding.  The 
Moline  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  on  April  26, 
1916,  as  follows: 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  April  25  with  attached  list 
showing  comparative  prices,  which  is  indeed  very  interesting  reading,  and  we 
take  particular  pleasure  in  noticing  that  the  Moline  figures  In  the  majority  of  | 

Instances  are  well  in  front. 

We  trust  that  some  of  our  competitors  will  take  advantage  of  the  information 
which  you  have  compiled  by  making  various  changes. 

By  May  15,  Mr.  Brantingham  seems  to  have  finished  checking  his 
competitors's  prices,  for  he  wrote  Mr.  Burns  on  that  day  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  manufacturers  having  nerve  enough  to  get  their  prices  up  to 
cover  the  Increased  cost  of  production,  of  course,  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do, 
but  in  view  of  our  inability  to  have  any  kind  of  agreements  with  reference  to 
prices,  It  makes  it  necessary  for  the  various  ones  to  be  governed  largely  by 
their  own  conditions  and  by  what  they  hear  from  the  field  with  respect  to  their 
competitors. 

The  best  Information  we  have  indicates  that  there  has  been  put  Into  effect 
pretty  generally  two  10  i)er  cent  advances  which  amount  to  approximately  21 
per  cent. 

Referring  to  the  report  that  the  International  Harvester  Co,  had 
put  on  a  second  10  per  cent  advance,  Mr.  Brantingham  expressed 
great  confidence  in  the  general  manager  of  that  company : 

I  realize  that  he  has  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  situation  to  handle,  and 
inasmuch  as  he,  as  weU  as  the  rest  of  us,  positively  refuse  to  discuss  price  ques- 
tions with  our  competitors  for  obvious  reasons,  we  will  have  to  be  advised  of 
their  changes  as  they  take  place. 

That  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  had  kept  himself  informed  of  the  events  result- 
ing in  the  concerted  advance  in  prices  is  shown  in  the  following  let- 
ter addressed  by  him  to  W.  H.  Hudson,  secretary  treasurer  of  the 
Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Beaping  Machine  Co.,  on  July  31,  1916 ; 

Relative  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  in  our  lines  are  doing 
generally,  beg  to  say  that  as  an  organization  we  are  not  permitted  to  deal  In 
matters  of  either  purchasing  or  selling  prices,  consequently  will  not  check  up 
or  keep  track  of  exact  figures  relating  to  the  wares  of  any  of  our  members. 
We  do,  however,  through  our  interests  in  costs,  keep  in  touch  with  the  general 
situation  and  find  that  tillage  implements  generally  have  been  advanced  by 
many  leading  manufacturers  an  average  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  but  this  advance 
does  not,  as  you  probably  are  aware,  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

Just  what  other  steps  will  be  taken  w^e  can  not  say,  but  if  the  present  costs 
of  materials  are  maintained,  it  is  obvious  that  other  advances  will  have  to  be 
made  to  preserve  fair  profits  and  we  believe  the  Intelligence  of  manufacturers 
in  these  lines  will  insure  its  l)eing  done.  All  such  action,  however,  must  be 
individual,  for  the  situation  in  most  plants  differs  somewhat  and  it  would  be  a 
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serious  mistake  at  this  time  for  any  of  them  to  delay  their  adjustments  waiting 
to  see  what  their  competitors  might  do. 

We  have  much  evitlence  to  indicate  that  old-time  practice  is  passing  and  that 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  the  point  that  they  will  make  their  own  prices 
instead  of  having  some  one  else  make  them  for  them.  The  very  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  present  selling  prices  in  these  lines  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

The  "lack  of  uniformity*'  of  prices  to  which  Mr.  McCuUough 
refers  must  have  been  in  regard  to  actual  net  prices,  for  there  was 
no  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  percentage  of  advances  applied  from 
February  to  June,  1916.  Examination  of  correspondence  announc- 
ing price  changes  shows  that  the  following  companies  increased  their 
prices  an  additional  10  per  cent  after  March  31 : 

Deere  &  Co 10  per  cent  May  1. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  May  1. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons 10  per  cent  Junel. 

Moline  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  May  10. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works 10  per  cent  May  15. 

Grand  Detour  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  May  1. 

Emerson-Bran tingham  Implement  Co 10  per  cent  May  8. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  two  10  per  cent 
price  advances  which  were  made  between  February  1  and  June  1, 
1916,  were  the  result  of  a  definite  understanding  on  the  part  of  plow 
and  tillage  implement  manufacturers  beginning  with  the  plow  and 
tillage  department  meeting  on  February  1.  Whether  the  price  dis- 
cussion at  the  time  of  this  meeting  took  place  in  open  session  of  the 
department,  or  was  conducted  informally  between  sessions,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  and  effectiveness  of  cooperation  for  a  general  10 
per  cent  advance. 

Apparently  the  two  10  per  cent  advances  were  considered  insuffi- 
cient, for  early  in  May  overtures  leading  to  a  third  and  much  larger 
advance  in  prices  were  begun.  On  May  8, 1916,  L.  N.  Burns,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  C.  S.  Branting- 
ham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  as 
follows : 

We  have  had  several  cases  come  up  within  the  past  few  days  where  large 
customers  at  central  distributing  points,  like  Memphis,  for  example,  would 
gladly  buy  practically  their  entire  requirements  for  next  year  at  20  per  cent 
advance  and  have  them  shipped  prior  to  December  1,  but  we  have  refused  to 
accept  business  of  that  character,  taking  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  It, 
or  what  is  needed  for  reasonable  requirements,  figuring  that  the  advance  for 
next  year  would  be  very  much  greater. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦*♦ 

It  would  seem  that  things  are  working  out  in  pretty  gooil  shape  except  I 
can  not  help  but  feel  that  we  are  all  too  timid  about  getting  the  price  we  are 
entitled  to  on  our  goods.  We  know  that  manufacturers  in  other  lines  have 
advanced  their  prices,  many  of  them  100  per  cent  or  more,  and  we  have  a 
letter  from  our  Omaha  branch  stating  that  the  CliaUenge  Mill  Co.,  who  have  a 
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branch  in  Omaha,  put  on  75  per  cent  and  claim  that  their  business  has  been  the 
greatest  in  their  history.  The  fact  that  their  goods  go  to  practically  the  same 
people  who  buy  ours  causes  us  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  If  we  had  the  nerve 
to  put  on  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  instead  of  taking  a  bite  now  and  then  of  5 
per  cent  or  10  per  cent  wouldn't  we  all  be  better  ofiC»  including  the  farmer  and 
dealer? 

Intimations  of  informal  price  conferences  during  the  summer  of 
1916  are  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  the  J.  I.  Uase  Plow  Works 
and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Emerson- Brantingham  company 
at  this  time.  The  first  reference  to  a  meeting  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  "  JHM"  of  Emerson-Brantingham  company  to  A.  T.  Jackson, 
general  sales  manager  of  that  company,  on  July  7, 1916,  as  follows : 

There  seems  to  be  a  Uttle  holdup  in  the  price  proposition.  We  have  some 
visitors  with  us  to-day,  Mr.  Wallace  [Wallis]  of  the  Case  Co.,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Brantingham  is  in  communication  with  the  people  on  the  river  [Deere  &  Co.  at 
Moline,  111.].  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  White  last  night,  and  he  said 
there  was  no  necessity  for  our  wiring  you  as  to  the  differences  that  have  come 
up  as  he  feels  that  there  will  be  no  change  whatever  in  our  arrangement. 

Another  reference  to  the  meeting  is  contained  in  a  letter  on  July  8, 
1916,  from  L.  N.  Bums,  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  L  Case  Plow 
Works,  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.    He  wrote : 

Since  returning  I  have  looked  up  our  schedule  on  light  tractor  plows  and  find 
that  our  plow  with  the  heayy4)eam  construction,  similar  to  yours,  is  as 
follows:    •    •    ♦ 

The  writer  at  this  time  wants  to  thank  both  Messrs.  White  and  Brantingham 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended,  ^Xe  enjoyetl  the  trip  immensely  *  •  *. 
Hope  that  you  may  both  have  an  opportunity  in  the  near  future  of  visiting 
Racine  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate. 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bums  was  present  at  the 
conference  on  July  7,  also.  On  July  10,  S.  D.  Highleyman,  of  the 
implement  di-vdsion  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  wrote 
A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Brantingham  left  this  morning  for  Chicago  with  the  1917  prices,  so  that 
until  he  comes  back  our  hands  are  tied. 

What  Mr.  Brantingham  did  in  Chicago  with  the  1917  prices  and 
what,  if  any,  relation  this  trip  had  to  the  earlier  conference  at  his 
office  on  July  7  is  not  known.  On  July  20,  Mr.  Burns,  of  the  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  Mr.  Brantingham  as  follows  : 

We  inclose  a  printed  sheet  showing  our  prices  on  engine  plows  and 
harrows.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

We  are  sending  you  this  sheet  for  your  personal  Information.  It  is  the  one 
we  referre<l  to  in  our  convereation  the  other  day.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Brantingham  on  August  9,  Mr.  Burns  in- 
closed lists  of  comparative  prices  of  a  number  of  companies  in  order 
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to  ^ow  that  Emerson-Brantinghaui^s  prices  were  too  low.  In 
giving  this  data  he  wrote : 

Yon  invited  me  to  advise  you,  should  £  find  any  items  on  which  your  prices 
were  out  of  Mne,  so  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  ^ving  you  the  following  informa- 
tion:    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

On  August  14  Mr.  Brantingham  replied: 

*  •  *  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  bring  this  to  our  nttention,  ns  from  the 
best  informatiOB  we  had  it  was  not  our  intention  to  undersell  the  market  if 
we  could  find  out  what  our  competitors  were  goias  to  chai*ge. 

Mr.  Burns  replied  on  August  15 : 

*  *  ♦  In  talking  these  matters  over  originally  with  you  we  did  not  gain 
the  impression  that  we  would  be  Justified  In  making  lower  prices  where  we  felt 
that  competition  was  strong,  and  I  think  you  wiU  agree  with  me  that  if  each  of 
us  would  make  special  prices  on  certain  implements  because  of  certain  condi- 

.  ticms,  that  our  prices  would  be  very  badly  shot  to  pieces.  You  will  remember 
my  remark  iit  the  meeting  in  Mr.  Wallis's  office,  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
elevate  our  prices  on  plow^s  If  you  would  elevate  yours  on  cultivators. 

We  have  brought  our  prices  up  all  the  way  along  the  line  believing  that 
everybody  else  would  do  the  same,  but  we  find  that  P.  St  O.  are  low  on  certain 
things  and  yours  are  low  on  a  number  of  items^ 

The  "  meeting  in  Mr.  Wallis's  office "  was  evidently  another  one 
from  that  at  which  Mr.  Items  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Brantingham,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  Mr.  Bums^s  letter  of  July  8,  above. 

Replying  to  this  letter  on  August  16,  Mr.  Brantingham  suggested  a 
conference : 

*  *  *  Inasmuch  as  I  understand  you  are  contemplating  a  motor  trip 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  I  would  prefer  to  discuss  these  question's  with 
you  in  x)erson  rather  than  by  letter,  for  it  is  a  little  hard  to  liaudle  them  by 
correspondence. 

If  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  here  and  go 
over  all  of  these  matters. 

The  next  reference  to  a  price  agreement  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Burns,  secretary  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  to  Mr. 
Brantingham,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  on  liugust  21, 
1916.  Mr.  Burns  had  learned  that  Mr.  Brantingham's  company  were 
quoting  foot-lift  gang  plows  at  $65.34  for  the  28-inch  and  $64.15  for 
the  24-inch,  at  Omaha.    He  wrote : 

I  know  you  do  not  like  to  write  letters  about  prie(*s,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
tliat  you  do  not  know  of  some  of  the  things  that  are  happening  and  would  not 
sanction  them  if  you  did.    *    *    * 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  above,  would  state  that  the  matter  was  up  rela- 
tive to  Oliver's  price  of  $65  at  St.  Loui-s  and  Omaha.  They  have  raised  it  at 
Omaha  to  $66.  The  rest  of  us  have  a  price  of  $66.50  on  the  28-inch  gang.  That 
is  what  Mr.  Peek  recommended,  also  the  Moline  Plow^  Co.,  and  it  is  what  you 
told  us  you  were  going  to  adopt,  and  we  adopted  it  on  the  strength  of  that 
assertion,  hoping  that  you  in  return  would  reciprocate  by  eleviUlng  your  price 
on  cultivators,  but  it  seems  that  at  Omaha  a  cog  has  slipped  somewhere. 
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Cost  study . — Probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department  represents  a  wide  range  of  specialized  im- 
plements such  as  plows,  harrows,  planters,  and  cultivators,  no  one  of 
which  could  be  singled  out  for  cost  study  as  representative  of  all 
of  the  department's  interests,  and  further  due  to  the  wide  differences 
in  construction  of  implements  built  for  the  same  purpose  by  differ- 
ent companies,  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  does  not 
appear  to  have  placed  as  much  emphasis  on  cost  study  as  other  de- 
partments representing  more  homogeneous  lines.  Cost  studies,  how- 
ever, were  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  groups  of 
members  to  control  prices.  The  dividing  line  between  cost  studies 
of  the  department,  and  the  kind  of  price  understandings  described 
above  is  hard  to  draw,  and,  would  be,  at  best,  only  a  technical  dis- 
tinction. The  two  activities  were  mutually  dependent,  and  were  car- 
ried on  for  the  same  purpose,  which  is  price  control.  On  September 
9,  1916,  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  called  a  meeting  of  members  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  lever  harrows  and  southern  walking  plows  to 
be  held  on  September  22.  Mr.  McCullough's  letter  indicates  the 
intimate  connection  between  cost  studies  of  the  department  and  the 
efforts  of  groups  of  members  to  contix)l  prices.    He  said : 

A  complaint  has  been  filed  by  a  member  to  the  effect  that  wood  lever  harrows 
and  small  sizes  of  southern  walking  plows  are  apparently  being  disposed  of 
without  much  regard  for  costs,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Dinneen,  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee on  standardization,  has  recommended  that  those  interested  in  these  items 
meet  In  the  association  offices  Friday  morning,  September  22  ♦  ♦  •  to 
discuss  them. 

He  furthermore  suggests  that  each  member  [maimer?]  of  these  commodities 
review  his  costs  most  carefully  as  existing  at  the  present  time,  antl  come  to  this 
meeting  prepared  to  checlc  costs  on  both. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  September  22  as  sclieduled.  The  minutes 
of  this  meeting  refer  to  it  as  a  "  special  meeting  "  of  the  plow  and 
tillage  department.  Representatives  of  Deere  &  Co.,  Ohio  Rake  Co., 
Moline  Plow  Co.,  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  and  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.  were  present.  The  minutes  describe  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

The  matters  considered  were  southern  wall^ing  plows  and  U-bar  and  pipe- 
bar  harrows. 

Complaint  had  been  made  by  certain  members  of  the  plow  and  tillage  im- 
plement department  that  the  selling  prices  on  small  southern  walking  plows 
were  not  based  on  cost  and  that  they  were  being  sold  proportionately  less  than 
the  larger  sizes,  whereas  the  cost  was  more. 

It  was  jtleciiled,  therefore,  to  send  out  an  inquiry  for  costs,  which  would 
include  these  plows,  from  12  inches  to  6  inches,  using  the  12-inch  as  base.  Jt 
was  also  concluded  to  make  Inquiry  into  the  cost  of  harrows. 

A  recommendation  was  passed  covering  this  inquiry  and  providing  that  the 
returns  should  be  made  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Dinneen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
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Standardization  for  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department.     After  this 
Information  -Is  secured  It  is  to  be  reported  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  department 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  at  this  meeting,  a  compilation  of 
cost  data  submitted  by  Deere  &  Co.,  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Mo- 
line  Plow  Co.,  and  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  was  prepared  by  the  plow 
and  tillage  department.  Since  the  object  of  the  compilation  was  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  costs  of  different  sizes  of  plows,  no  actual 
costs  were  named,  but  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
each  of  the  smaller  plows  was  greater  or  less  than  the  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  the  12-inch  plow  was  given  for  each  of  the  four  companies 
in  four  parallel  columns.  The  names  of  the  companies  were  not  dis- 
closed. 

Meeting  to  adjust  prices  of  tractor  plows. — ^Meanwhile  the  1916 
convention  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  met 
at  Atlantic  City  in  October  and  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  confer- 
ence of  tractor-plow  manufacturers  resulting  in  a  general  price  ad- 
vance. Prior  to  this  meeting,  Mr.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the 
La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  L.  N.  Bums,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  under  date  of  October  6, 1916 : 

Are  you  going  to  Atlantic  City?  There  are  some  matters  in  connection  with 
tractor  plows  that  we  ought  to  talk  over  If  there  are  enough  of  the  tractor-plow 
manufacturers  there  to  make  It  worth  while.  Not  alone  the  question  of  prices, 
but,  I  think,  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  some  definite  stand  on  tractor  dem- 
onstrations for  1917. 

In  a  letter  to  Bradford  Brinton,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour 
Plow  Co.,  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Hirshheimer  wrote : 

I  hope  you  will  reply  to  the  writer's  letter  of  September  27  asking  for  your 
present  tractor-plow  prices.  I  would  like  to  have  this  information  in  hand 
before  we  meet  at  the  convention,  as  there  are  some  of  these  matters  that 
should  be  gone  into  thoroughly. 

On  October  9  Mr.  Hirshheimer  wrote  Mr.  Brinton  again : 

In  regard  to  selling  them  [tractor  plows]  on  a  net  30-day  basis,  we  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  thrash  this  matter  out  If  we  can  get  together  during  the 
convention. 

On  November  10,  1916,  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  Mr.  Hirshheimer: 

As  per  your  request  at  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  City  convention,  I  hand  you 
herewith  prices  on  various  plows,  which  I  complied  just  before  the  convention 
date.  These  prices  are  according  to  the  latest  information  we  have.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  price,  taking  the  weight  of  the  plow  and  the  terms  at  which  we 
sell  It  into  consideration,  Is  in  line  with  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Hirshheimer  reported  to  Mr.  Brinton  on  November  25,  1916, 

as  follows: 

We  just  received  notice  from  Parlin  &  Orendorff  of  an  advance  in  tractor- 
plow  prices  effective  November  24 ;  Oliver  raised  their  prices  November  1. 
You  raised  yours  October  15.  Have  you  had  any  information  or  intimation  as 
to  what  Deere  and  Moline  are  doing  or  propose  to  do? 
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On  November  27  Mn  Brinton  replied : 

We  ♦  •  ♦  received  a  notice  of  P.  &  O.'s  advance  and  have  been  given  to 
unUerstand  by  Deere»  Moiioe,  and  Oase  tbat  they  are  advancing  {»rlces  10  per 
cent.  The  Deere  people  say  that  they  expect  to  put  on  aiK>ther  advance  before 
long.  So  far  as  we  know  Jamesville  and  Rock  Island  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
failenl  to  line  up  in  this  proposition. 

It  is  possible  that  price  advances  on  other  kinds  of  plows  also  were 
determined  at  the  Atlantic  Citj  convention  or  shoilly  thereafter. 
Mr.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  in 
a  letter  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  that 
company,  on  January  19,  1917,  made  indirect  reference  to  what  was 
apparently  an  understanding  that  sulky  plows  were  to  be  advanced 
10  per  cent  in  price.    He  wrote: 

My  attention,  this  morning,  has  been  called  by  a  cQ]]Q)etitor  to  iJbe  fact  tluit 
our  recent  instructions  sent  out  to  branches  and  to  competitors  show  suUcy 
plows  with  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  as  was  arranged. 
You  can  perhaps  imagine  my  homillation  in  getting  this  information  trom  this 
source  inaBmu<^  as  they  have  before  this  called  my  attention  to  errors  In 
getting  out  our  price  instructions. 

Cost  comfii.ation  in  1917. — The  cost  work,  for  whi<A  provision 
was  made  at  tl^  meeting  on  September  22, 1916,  was  still  in  progress 
when  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department  approached.  On  March 
10,  1917,  J.  D.  White,  president  of  the  department,  wrote  H.  J. 
Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Ca,  as  follows: 

•  ♦  •  We  woukl  all  be  very  much  interested  if  you  could  tell  us,  based 
on  present  market  prices  of  labor  and  material,  what  per  cent  should  be  added 
to  our  1916  costs  of  goods  in  warehouse  to  get,  say,  April  1,  1917,  costs  of  goods 
in  warehouse  on  wheel  plows,  cultivators,  and  -disk  harrows. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  you  would  use  your  own  costs,  because  you  m*  ^ 
doubt  are  con^iling  no  costs  that  r^resent  present  market  prices  of  nuiterial. 
and  this  figure  you  would  mention  would  be,  we  realise,  theoreticaL 

On  March  14,  a  second  letter  f  r(»n  Mr.  White,  president  of  the  plow 
and  tillage  implement  department,  to  Mr.  Hirshheimer  indicates 
that  the  plans  for  cost  disctission  at  the  approaching  meeting  in- 
volved discussion  of  selling  prices  also.    He  says : 

Another  point  that  we  think  you  sbould  keep  in  mind  is  tbe  point  beyond 
which  the  farmer  will  refuse  to  buy.  On  the  basis  of  $88  for  a  14-inch  gang 
plow,  which  seems  to  us  now*  to  be  probably  where  we  will  start  off  for  1:918 
spring  trade,  the  dealer  would  have  to  get  $110,  and  the  question  is,  whetiier 
the  farmer  is  going  to  pay  $110  for  a  gang  or  whether  he  is  going  to  buy  a 
couple  of  walking  plows  instead    ♦     ♦    *. 

I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  your 
ability  along  that  line  to  know  that  you  will  have  something  that  will  be  worth 
listening  to. 


JUbr.  While  again  iBdieatos  the  isEtevjtsible  rebiienship  <^  <x>st  dis- 
<^ussion  atid  price  diSCUBsion  in  a  letter  to  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works 
on  March  17  in  reference  to  the  coming  meeting : 

We  are  passing  through  a  critical  period  and  there  is  a  pood  deal  of  question 
whether  we  are  not  fooling  omrselYeB  and  furnishing  the  dealers  with  goods  at 
less  than  cost  to  manufacture. 

At  the  department  meeting  on  March  21,  18  manufacturers  were 
represented.  In  addition  to  other  business  transacted,  including  dis- 
cussion of  a  new  uniform  cost  systemi^  the  minutes  report  a  talk  on 
costs  by  Mr.  Diniieen,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  who  showed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
chart,  that  on  a  basis  x>i  1915  factory  costs  arbitrarily  valued  at 
$100,  Hie  o&st  sold  had  increased  from  $140  in  1915  to  ^S9  in  1^7. 
The  official  minutes  state  that  the  "  manufacturing  situation  "  was 
thoroughly  discussed.  From  the  description  of  this  discussion  it 
would  seem  that  ^'  the  manufacturing  situation  ^  is  the  term  used  in 
department  minutes  to  corer  whafcerer  price  discusaon  occurs.  Hie 
discussion  is  described  t^us: 

The  memhers  gave  attention  to  the  various  perplexing  factors  which  enter 
into  the  manufacturing  situatian  to-day.  Some  of  these  are:  The  increased  cost 
ef  material  and  labor ;  *  *  «  the  probability  of  a  sudden  lowering  of  prices 
generally  as  more  normal  cenditioas  are  reached,  leaving  the  manufacturer  of 
implements  with  a  stock  on  hand  made  out  of  high-priced  materials.  *  *  * 
One  member  esiiressed  the  general  feeUng  by  propounding  the  query :  "  Wiiat 
})ercenta8e  do  you  think  we  ouglit  to  «et  up  to  safeguard  ours^ves  against 
(1)  the  increased  cost  of  goods,  and  (2)  the  decline  ia  prices  which  we  all 
know  is  bound  tp  come? 

.  The  minutes  contain  no  reference  to  the  cost  data  which  Mr. 
Hirshheimer  was  to  have  presented. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  data  on  southern  walking  plows  and  wood- 
levira*  harrows,  it  was  stated :  - 

This  subject  appeared  on  the  program  but  was  not  discussed.  It  was  under- 
stood by  those  present  that  the  secretary  of  tlie  association  would  send  out  to 
tiie  members  the  information  that  has  been  gathered  so  far  on  this  subject. 

AJthough  no  mention  of  such  an  understanding  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  members 
would  dday  announcement  of  prices  until  after  the  next  meeting. 
This  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  about  30  days,  which  would  be  about 
April  20,  1917.  On  March  28  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  wrote  L.  N.  Bums,  of  the 
J.  L  Case  Plow  Works,  a  letter  in  which  the  statements  quoted  below 
appear. 

It  was  not  my  understanding  that  there  had  been  any  agreement  reached 
with  reference  to  members  delaying  the  estabUshing  of  their  prices  for  next 
year  until  after  this  next  meeting,  but  I  believe  it  is  appreciated  by  all  that  it 
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would  be  unwise  for  any  to  do  so  until  a  clearer  view  could  be  had  of  the 
situation,  therefore  I  believe  there  will  ^be  no  inclination  to  establish  prices 
until  after  that  date. 

Writing  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.  on  April  3,  .Mr.  McCul- 
lough  makes  a  further  reference  to  the  meeting  of  March  21 : 

While  the  question  of  the  enormous  increase  In  costs  was  discussed  thor- 
oughly, as  the  report  will  show,  the  question  of  prices  was  not,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  prices  or  advances, 
or  declines,  made  by  our  members,  because  our  association  is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  prices  made  by  its  members.  I  only 
know  by  rumor  that  some  concerns  In  the  tillage  line  expected  to  make  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent  about  January  1  and  perhaps  have  done  so,  and  that  they 
also  contemplated,  if  the  increases  In  costs  were  maintained,  an  advance  again 
about  July  1.    • 

Facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  whatever  "  rumors  "  reached 
Mr.  McCullough  in  regard  to  prices  were  quite  authentic  and 
wei'e  accepted  as  such.  On  April  5,  1917,  the  cost  data  mentioned  in 
the  minutes  were  transmitted  to  the  members,  with  the  following 
statements  by  the  secretary  of  the  department: 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department,  held  in  Chicago  on  March  21, 
1917,  we  transmit  herewith  two  statements  containing  cost  information  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  a  request  made  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  September 
22,  1916,  by  a  number  of  members  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  southern 
walking  plows  and  woo<Mever  harrows : 

The  statement  on  which  the  inquiry  was  based  was  that  the  small  sizes  of 
southern  plows  were  being  sold  at  lower  prices,  considering  actual  costs,  than 
the  larger  sizes  above  11  inches. 

Southern  walking  plows:  The  figures  relating  to  this  line  indicate  clearly 
that  In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a  12-inch  plow  and  extra  solid  share, 
the  cost  of  smaller  sizes  of  both  plows  *and  solid  shares  is  substantially 
higher    ♦     *    *. 

Wood-lever  harrows:  The  comparison  in  costs  on  this  line  tell  their  own 
story  and  Indicates  the  increased  factory  warehouse  cost  (in  percentage)  for 
1916,  figuring  steel  on  a  basis  of  $2.60,  over  old  1914-1915  costs. 

These  were  the  cost  figures  prepared  from  data  submitted  by 
Deere  &  Co.,  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works, 

Apparently  the  cost  data  on  14-inch  gang  plows  and  7- foot  16-inch 
disk  harrows  which  Mr.  Hirshheimer  was  to  have  presented  at  the 
March  21  meeting  were  held  over  for  another  meeting  to  be  held  on 
April  24  in  order  to  allow  time  for  gathering  and  compilation  of  the 
necessary  information.  On  April  10  a  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  de- 
partment to  members  inclosing  blanks  to  be  filled  in  with  details  of 
cost  information  on  the  two  implements.  That  these  were  not  the 
only  implements  whose  costs  were  to  be  considered  is  evident  from  a 
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letter  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  L.  N. 
Burns,  who  had  been  chosen  department  president  at  the  March  21 
meeting.  The  letter,  which  was  dated  April  20,  1917,  refers  to  the 
department  meeting  called  for  April  24 : 

a  number  of  replies  received  indicate  that  the  original  call  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  coming  meeting  would  be  devoted  primarily  to  a  consid- 
eration of  costs  on  a  14-lnch  gang  plow  and  a  7-foot  16-inch  disk  harrow,  and 
those  concerns  not  interested  in  these  two  implements  appear  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  meeting,  therefore,  would  be  of  no  particular  interest  to 
them  *  *  *  it  would  seem  advisable  to  mal^e  it  clear  that  the  meeting 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  manufacturers  of  the  plow  and  tillage  line. 

The  cost  information  blanks  sent  out  on  April  10  divided  costs 
into:  (1)  Total  cost  in  warehouse,  consisting  of  materials,  produc- 
tive labor,  nonproductive  labor,  and  overhead  costs;  and  (2)  selling 
cost,  consisting  of  sales  expense  and  selling  overhead  costs.  A  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  blank  read : 

Please  forward  this  information  promptly  to  Chicago  for  meeting  to  be  held 
on  April  24.  All  returns  must  be  in  by  the  20th  instant  to  insure  compilation. 
Your  name  wiU  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same. 

Twenty-one  companies  were  represented  when  the  department 
meeting  convened  on  April  24,  1917.  The  minutes  state  that  "  mem- 
bers were  provided  with  cost  compilation  sheets,  showing  costs  on 
a  14-inch,  2-bottom,  high-list  gang  plow,  regular  equipment,  and  on 
a  7-foot  16-inch  disk  harrow,  regular  equipment,  with  tongue  truck, 
no  pole.  These  figures  were  for  the  years  1916  and  1917,  and  were 
obtained  from  information  supplied  by  members  in  response  to  cost 
inquiries  sent  out."  The  compilations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
steel  cost  of  $1.20  in  1916  and  $3  in  1917.  Reports  from  nine  com- 
panies are  given  for  the  14-inch  gang  plow,  and  indicate  an  increase 
in  cost  sold  varying  from  $21.46  to  $35.17.  The  data  on  the  disk 
harrow  cover  reports  from  13  companies,  and  show  increases  in  cost 
sold  varying  from  $11.68  to  $21.01.  None  of  the  companies  sub- 
iiiitting  the  information  is  named. 

In  reporting  the  discussion  following  the  distribution  of  these  data 
the  minutes  state,  under  the  caption  "  Manufacturing  situation " : 

The  figures  showed  a  wide  discrepancy  between  increase  of  costs  for  1917 
over  1916  in  the  various  factories.  Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  this 
divergence  was  caused  in  part  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  standard  weight 
set  for  the  gang  plow  or  for  the  disJt  harrow.  •  •  *  The  cost  information 
sheet  sent  out  also  failed  to  set  any  definite  price  for  malleables,  disks,  etc., 
and  for  that  reason  the  costs  reported  by  members  varied  greatly,  because  such 
items  had  been  figured  on  different  bases.  In  order  to  provide  a  cost  informa- 
tion inquiry  sheet  for  use  in  the  future,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried : 
"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  cost  information  Inquiry  sheet  for 
a  14-lnch  gang  plow  and  for  a  7-foot  l6-lnch  disk  harrow,  with  specific  prices 
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set  for  each  item  of  cost  of  raw  materials ;  that  this  new  sheet  he  sent  to  all 
members  by  the  general  office,  with  the  request  that  they  fill  It  out  and  return 
It  promptly;  and  that  the  Information  thus  obtained  be  compiled  and  mailed 
to  members  by  the  general  office  as  soon  as  possible.'* 

The  minutes  of  the  two  meetings  of  March  21  and  April  24,  1917, 
can  not  be  taken  as  complete  reports  of  all  that  took  place.  E.  W. 
McCuUough  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
admits  this  in  a  letter  to  L.  N.  Bums,  president  of  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department,  on  April  27 : 

♦  ♦  ♦  As  one  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  you  know  that  a  great 
deal  was  accomplished  which  does  not  appear  In  the  written  minutes. 

Evidently  the  department  was  more  inclined  jto  accept  the  higher 
costs  than  the  lower  ones  on  the  data  submitted  at  the  meeting.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  McCuUough  on  April  27,  Mr.  Bums  stated : 

♦  *  ♦  There  was  also  a  feeling  that  some  of  them  misunderstood  just  what 
was  intended,  and  in  giving  1917  costs  did  not  figure  the  prices  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  now  for  materials  that  we  use  in  the  goods  we  build  for  the  rest 

of  this  year  and  which,  no  doubt,  some  of  them  would  interpret  as  1918  costs 

«    *    * 

Shortly  after  the  April  24  meeting  the  new  cost  inquiry  sheets 
were  prepared  and  sent  out.  These  sheets  are  printed  in  full  as 
Exhibit  XII,  page  709.  Instructions  accompanying  them  ask  that 
1916  costs  be  figured  on  1915-16  purchases,  while  1917  costs  are  to  be 
figured  on  1917-18  purchases.  In  other  words,  costs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1916  are  to  be  compared  with  costs  at  the  end  of  1917  and 
the  results  compiled  simply  as  "  1916 "  and  "  1917  "  costs  without 
I'eference  to  the  diffei'ences  in  the  time  of  the  year.  Members  are 
asked  to  base  their  costs  on  material  prices  stipulated  on  the  sheets. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  instructions  indicates  an  expectation  that  mem- 
bers will  report  larger  costs  than  were  shown  on  the  compilations 
submitted  April  24. 

The  minutes  of  the  April  24  meeting  contain  no  reference  to  sell- 
ing prices  in  connection  with  the  cost  discussion.  However,  Mr. 
McCuUough  apparently  heard  other  "  nunors."  On  May  29,  replying 
to  a  letter  from  Avery  Co.  asking  the  probable  range  of  prices  on 
cultivators,  he  says : 

I  can  give  you  no  Information  whatever  wdth  reference  to  the  prices  on  any 
commodity  manufactured  by  the  association.  We  are  legally  forbidden  to  do 
anything  whatever  with  the  subject  of  prices  and,  consequently,  are  following 
the  law,  but  realizing  the  importance  of  the  problem  we  have  for  several  years 
undertaljen  to  urge  upon  our  members  the  necessity  of  closely  figuring  their 
costs,  and  from  time  to  time  our  departments  have  gathered  costs  on  certain 
commodities,  compiled  notes,  aiid  went  home  with  a  better  understanding  of 
that  dividing  line  between  profit  and  loss.  We  believe  that  when  manufacturers 
generally  are  educated  along  cost  lines,  unintelligent  competition  will  largely 
disappear. 
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In  a  general  way«  my  best  information  is  tluit  after  June  1  the  advances  on 
tillage  Implements  which  have  be^i  made  since  1915  will  approximate  between 
90  and  56  per  cent. 

The  belief  that  prices  are  discussed  seems  a  hard  one  to  dislodge 
from  the  minds  of  members  of  the  departments.  The  reply  to  the 
above  letter,  written  by  E.  M.  Voorhees,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Aveiy  Co.,  on  May  31,  intunates  an  understanding  that  price  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  cost  discussion — 

We  h&re  yoors  of  the  29th  and  will  say  that  we  fatly  understand  that  there 
is  to  be  no  agreement  or  anything  of  that  kind  wi<li  reference  to  prices,  bat 
thought  perhaps  there  might  have  been  some  r^)orts  as  to  about  what  they 
figured  the  probable  increase  of  cost  would  be. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  manner  in  which  new  members 
are  received  is  contained  in  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  initial 
appearance  of  a  representative  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  & 
Heaping  Machine  Co,  at  the  meeting  on  April  24,  1917.  Henry  W. 
Hudson,  secretary  of  the  Wood  company,  had  written  Mr.  McCul- 
kmgh,  secretary  of  tl^e  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 
suggesting  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery 
to  determine  ''costs"  for  1918.  (See  p.  548.)  After  Mr.  McCnl- 
lou§^'s  efforts  to  arrange  such  a  meeting  had  failed  to  materialize 
it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Hudson  that  he  attend  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department  meeting  on  April  24,  with  the  intimation  that 
the  results  desired  by  Mr.  Hudson  might  be  accomplished  on  that 
occasion.  On  April  25, 1917,  H.  J.  Sameit,  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, wrote  Mr.  McCuUough  as  folfews: 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hudson,  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine 
Oo^  Hooflick  Falls,  N.  T.,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  Imple- 
naeiit  department  yesterday  and  stated  several  times  that  he  was  very  glnd  he 
made  the  trip,  tliat  the  meeting  was  very  interesting,  and  that  he  had  derived 
a  great  deal  of  benefit,  not  only  from  the  meeting  itself,  but  In  coming  in  contact 
with  the  representatives  of  other  concerns. 

We  informed  the  department  officers  that  it  was  Mr.  Hudson's  first  attendance 
at  any  meeting  and  he,  therefore,  received  considerable  attention. 

Mr.  Peek  was  in  attendance  and  had  quite  a  long  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hudson. 

Just  before  leaving  the  meeting  Mr.  Hudson  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a 
member  of  the  plow  and  tillage  Implement  department    *    *    *. 

Mr.  Hudson's  own  statement  is  contained  in  his  letter  to  Mr,  McCul- 
lough  on  May  7, 1917,  as  follows : 

We  were  very  mudi  pleased  with  the  friendly  reception  given  the  wi-iter  in 
Chicago  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  at  the  meeting  he  attended.  We  will 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  keep  us  advised  of  any  other  meetings  at  which  the 
probable  conditions  for  1918  in  our  own  and  kindred  lines  will  be  discussed. 

Meanwhile  the  eost  committee  continued  its  work.  Replying  to  a 
enggestion  from  E.  W.  McCuUough  that  a  meeting  of  the  department 
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be  called,  L.  N.  Burns,  president  of  the  department,  wrote  on  June  11, 
1917,  that  little  could  be  accomplished  by  a  meeting  at  this  time  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  influential  members,  including  his  own 
firm,  were  actively  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  their  price  Usts. 
Mr.  Burns  stated : 

There  has  been  some  very  good  work  done  by  the  cost  committee,  but  I  think 
that  information  is  pretty  well  scattered  and  the  prices  are  being  published 
♦  ♦  ♦.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  them  are  so  far  along  that  they  would  not 
care  to  make  any  changes  anyhow,  and  it  is  getting  too  late — ^we  must  get  our 
prices  out — ^we  are  a  month  late  now. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  Mr.  Bums's  mind  the  cost 
information  was  gathered  with  the  idea  that  each  manufacturer 
should  determine  his  prices  on  the  basis  of  a  common  cost.  Mr. 
McCuUough  replied  on  June  13  suggesting  that  Mr.  Burns  consult  the 
executive  committee  on  the  advisability  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
department.  Mr.  Burns,  who  had  been  in  office  only  a  few  months 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  plow  and  tillage  implement 
department  had  an  executive  committee,  wrote  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association's  executive  com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  On  June  18  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote  to  inform 
Mr.  Burns  of  his  mistake  and  of  an  unexpected  complication  arising 
therefrom! 

I  regret  also  to  state  that  Mr.  Ranney,  of  the  International  Harvester  Ck)., 
who  also  received  one  of  the  letters,  objected  very  seriously  to  the  statements 
contained  therein  with  reference  to  prices  and  their  connection  with  costs,  and 
stated  he  would  give  us  notice  that  they  would  not  hereafter  contribute  their 
cost  figures  in  response  to  these  inquiries. 

Mr.  Bums's  letter  to  the  executive  committee,  against  which 
Mr.  Ranney's  objection  was  lodged,  was  dated  June  15.  It  an- 
nounced that  the  cost  figures  on  the  gang  plow  and  disk  harrow 
were  practically  completed  and  questioned  whether  the  data  should 
be  handled  at  a  meeting  or  sent  out  to  the  members.  The  writer 
declared : 

There  are  objections  to  the  latter  plan,  inasmuch  as  the  information  might  get 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  might  use  it  to  our  disadvantage    ♦     ♦     ♦. 

But  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  plow  people  are  already  in  the  field  with  their 
new  prices,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  meeting  at  an  early  date  to 
consider  the  cost  proposition  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Ranney  seems  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  the  executive 
committee  to  take  exception  to  the  linking  of  prices  and  costs  in  Mr. 
Bums's  letter.  Replying  to  Mr.  McCuUough  on  June  26,  1917, 
Mr.  Burns  says: 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  outside  of  Mr.  Wade  they  fell  for  it  [the  mistake 
in  executive  committees  1  and  I  do  not  believe  a  single  one  of  them  suspected 
that  I  had  made  this  blunder.    They  were  free  to  discuss  the  proposition  with 
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me  and  it  seemed  to  be  all  right  Of  course,  Mr.  Rauney  did  not  answer  the 
letter;  in  fact,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  of  his  company  having  shown 
their  liand  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department. 

It  was  eventually  decided  not  to  hold  a  meeting  at  this  time.  On 
August  14  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote  Mr.  Bums  that  the  cost  compilation 
on  gang  plow  and  disk  harrow  had  been  completed  but  that  Mr. 
Hirshheimer,  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  had  pointed  out  that 
this  information  was  inaccurate  and  of  little  value.  At  the  direction 
of  the  executive  committee  Mr.  Hirshheimer  was  preparing  new  cost 
inquiry  sheets  on  which  it  would  take  thirty  days  to  obtain  returns. 

Uniform  list  prices  for  repairs  in  1919. — From  this  point  onward 
no  reference  is  found  to  any  cost  activities  of  the  department.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  few  if  any  advances 
in  the  manufacturers'  prices  of  plows  after  the  spring  of  1917.  In 
1919,  however,  much  attention  was  given  the  matter  of  repair  prices. 
The  fact  that  sales  of  repair  parts  had  increased  rapidly  owing  to 
the  farmers'  desire  to  make  old  machines  serve  rather  than  buy 
new  ones  at  existing  high  prices  accounts  for  this  interest  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  in  repair  prices.  The  minutes  of  the  depart- 
ment meeting  on  February  5,  1919,  state : 

Chairman  Bnms  brought  up  the  old  complaint  of  the  retail  dealer  that  the 
manufacturer  was  not  allowing  him  a  discount  from  his  repair  list  which  was 
sufficient  to  yield  him  a  fair  living  profit  above  cost  of  doing  businesa  While  it 
was  realized  that  this  question  involves  to  a  certain  extent  the  question  of 
prices  and  therefore  could  not  be  discussed,  yet  it  was  the  chairman's  advice 
that  each  representative  upon  return  home  would  give  this  question  serious 
and  careful  consideration  and  should  recommend  that  such  changes  favorable 
to  the  dealer  should  be  made  as  circumstances  warrant  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  next  meeting,  April  16,  1919,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

That  inasmuch  as  the  dealers  favor  the  continuance  of  National  Farm  Equip- 
ment Repair  Week,  that  we  assure  them  of  our  cooperation.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  users  of  the  tools  or  machines  should  be  advised  against  the 
repairing  of  obsolete  or  uneconomical  equipment,  as  being  detrimental  to 
efficient  agriculture. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  make  the  following  statement  also: 

Considerable  has  been  said  already  regarding  the  proper  preparation  of  repair 
Usts,  some  dealers  contending  that  the  lists. should  be  uniform  with  all  com- 
panies as  to  common  parts,  but  this  would  not  only  not  be  legal  but  it  would 
be  impracticable. 

However,  at  the  next  meeting  on  September  18, 1919,  the  members 
listened  to  a  talk  by  F.  E.  StofFt,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  on  the  best  method 
of  establishing  list  prices  of  repair  parts.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  action  taken  on  this  question. 
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CoMPABifiON  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PRICES. — ^The  activlties  of  mem- 
bers of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  have  included 
continuous  exchanges  and  comparisons  of  prices.  Most  of  the  ex- 
changes involve  prices,  already  announced  to  the  trade,  but  there  are 
many  instances  of  exchanges  of  prices  to  be  announced  at  soeae 
future  date. 

ExchaTvgea  of  existing  prices. — ^This  practice  waS  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  McCullough  in  a  letter  of  May  29, 1917,  to  Avery  Co.,  as  follows : 

I  beUeve  there  Is  no  legal  objection  to  year  writing  any  of  your  competitors 
making  inquiry  regarding  prices  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  you  will  find  them  willing  to  exchange  information  with  you. 

Hundreds  of  letters  requesting  or  giving  information  of  this 
nature  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission.  A  few  examples  will 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  such  exchanges  are  made.  On  De- 
cember 23,  1916,  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  as 

follows : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  16  relative  to  prices,  we  advise  that  we 
are  advancing  our  prices  on  high-grade  walking  plows,  steel  planters,  sulky 
plows,  disk  plows,  disk  harrows  and,  in  fact,  all  the  better  class  of  goods, 
10  per  cent,  to  be  effective  January  1. 

Evidently  this  notice  had  been -announced  to  the  trade  before  it 
was  sent  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  On  January  12,  1917,  the  Moline 
Plow  Co..  wrote  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons : 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  attach  hereto  copy  of  our  price  advance 
notice  which  we  sent  out  to  our  branches  under  date  of  Jai^uary  10. 

On  July  1,  1919,  the  Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co.  in  a  letter  to 
Deere  &  Co.  says : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  price 
that  you  are  now  getting  on  wood-bar  lever  harrows?  We  feel  that  our  price 
is  out  of  line. 

Practically  every  plow  company  whose  correspondence  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Commission  has  made  a  practice  of  frequently  ex- 
changing current  prices  in  this  manner. 

Exchanges  of  future  jmces. — In  informing  competitors  of  their 
intentions  as  regards  prices  to  be  announced  at  a  future  date,  manu- 
facturers have  been  moi^  circumspect.  The  reason  for  this  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  considered  how  easily  an  exchange  of  future  prices 
becomes  an  agreement  fixing  those  prices.  However,  most  of  the 
manufacturers  of  plow  and  tillage  implements  whose  correspondence 
has  been  examined  have  been  involved  in  such  price  exchange  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  past  four  years.  The  following  typical 
examples  have  been  selected : 
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F.  G.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to 
W.  B.  Brinton,  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  on  Sep- 
tember 17^  1915,  as  follows : 

It  has  been  onr  intentiou  since  the  Bloomlngton  tractor  demonstration  to 
raise  the  price  of  our  tractor  plow.  We  made  a  price  on  our  plow  which 
seemed  to  net  us  a  legitimate  profit,  and  find  that  we  are  below  the  other 
people  who  are  making  this  class  of  goods,  and  are  disposed  to  get  all  we  can 
for  our  goods,  even  though  the  price  which  we  are  making  nets  us  an  adequate 
profit  *  *  *  We  could  not  see  how  they  could  have  the  courage  to  de- 
mand so  large  a  profit  but  we  assure  you  that  it  is  our  intention  of  raising 
prices  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  to  it,  and  that  we  think  will  be  within  a  few 
days. 

This  letter  indicates  incidentally  a  readiness  to  fix  selling  prices 
without  regard  to  actual  costs. 

On  January  22,  1916,  the  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.  wrote 
F.  G.  Allen,  in  care  of  Deere  &  Co.,  as  follows : 

We  might  ♦  ♦  ♦  ask  what  prices,  in  your  judgment,  ourselves  and  others 
in  the  plow  business  would  be  justified  in  asking.  We  do  not  write  this  with  a 
view  of  expecting  any  agreement,  only  a  gentleman's  understanding,  for  in- 
formation. 

Although  F.  G.  Allen  was  general  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.  and  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Deere  &  Co.,  F.  R.  Todd, 
vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  replied  on  January  25,  1916 : 

In  confidence  we  wish  to  say  that  it  is  prol)able  we  will  put  a  price  advance 
into  effect  in  the  near  future,  but  we  have  not  yet  definitely  determined  when 
this  will  be  or  just  what  the  advance  will  amount  to,  but  we  shall  be  glad  when 
we  make  this  advance,  to  advise  you  of  the  date  that  it  goes  into  effect,  and  the 
amount  of  the  advance. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  explaining  his  action  to  the  Commission,  said  his 
motive  in  this  case  was  simply  to  give  this  small  manufacturer  the 
benefit  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  trend  of  the  market. 

W.  H.  Shanafelt,  secretary  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co., 
wrote  L.  N.  Bums,  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  on  May  22,  1916,  as  follows: 

Find  that  our  material  and  labor  costs  will  increase  chilled  plows  something 
like  17  per  cent  and  steel  plows  about  25  to  30  per  cent.  These  are  merely 
factory  costs  and  include  no  fixed  charges.  On  this  basis  we  think  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  increase  chiUed-plow  lists  about  20  per  cent  and  steel  plows 
25  to  30  per  cent  in  order  to  give  the  same  trade  discount. 

A.  K  Hayes,  vice  president  of  the  Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co., 
wrote  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  on  June  10,  1916,  as  follows : 

We  were  considering  a  25  per  cent  advance,  based  on  our  prices  of  a  year 
ago,  for  1917  spring  goods.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

We  would  appreciate  advice  from  j'ou  as  to  whether  or  not  our  advance 
would  in  general  conform  with  your  prices  and  advance. 
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C.  W.  Lewis,  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  replied  on  June  12,  1916: 

We  have  not  issued  any  prices  applying  to  1917,  but  we  are,  of  course, 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  an  additional  advance  should  be  made.     *     *     • 

Writing  the  J.  L  Case  Plow  Works  on  July  31,  1916,  W.  C.  San- 
ders, sales  manager  of  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  said : 

*  ♦  ♦  We  did  not  put  on  an  additional  advance  of  5  per  cent  July  1. 
Neither  do  we  intend  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  Our  new  prices  show  an 
advance  over  last  year,  however,  of  from  21  to  25  per  cent. 

On  August  9,  1916,  W.  H.  Shanafelt  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  net  price  schedule  issued  to  salesmen  during 
the  previous  week  and  requesting  an  exchange.  Mr.  Shanafelt 
stated : 

If  you  have  determined  on  your  prices  for  1917  trade  we  wiU  be  pleased 
to  have  a  copy  of  them  or  if  you  have  not  printed  them  yet  but  can  give 
us  the  figures  on  the  standard  sizes  of  harrows  and  cultivators  that  would 
be  sufllcient.  Since  making  up  our  figures  we  have  received  prices  from 
several  other  manufacturers  and  fear  that  we  did  not  make  sufficient  increases. 
If  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  further  information  from  other  sources  we  will 
certainly  consider  u  further  upward  revision  of  our  prices. 

In  accordance  with  their  policy  not  to  exchange  prices  prior  to 
their  formal  announcement  the  International  Harvester  Co.  made  no 
immediate  reply  to  this  request.  On  August  21  Mr.  Shanafelt  again 
addressed  the  Harvester  Co.  stating  that  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow 
Co.  had  about  decided  that  they  were  low  on  some  lines  and  proposed 
to  make  advances  if  further  information  from  other  manufacturers 
supported  their  conclusion.  On  August  25,  1916,  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  of  America  replied  as  follows : 

We  have  not  issued  our  1917  prices  on  any  of  our  goods  up  to  the  present 
writing,  but  expect  to  do  so  at  a  very  early  date  as  the  copy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

That  you  may  be  advised  as  to  what  prices  shall  prevail  for  1917  on  our 
disk  harrows,  we  will  attach  hereto  a  sheet  on  which  will  be  found  our  pro- 
posed prices  for  1917  on  disk  harrows  in  the  central  territory  in  which  you 
are  located. 

Attached  to  this  letter  was  a  sheet  on  which  1917  prices  for  disk 
harrows  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Bucher  & 
Gibbs  Plow  Co.  were  shown  in  parallel  columns.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  sheet  the  writer  commented:  "Average  of  International  Har- 
vester Co.  prices  12.88  per  cent  higher  than  average  of  Bucher 
&  Gibbs  prices." 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  fur- 
nishing prices  of  disk  harrows  prior  to  their  publication  was  explained 
by  the  company  as  follows :  The  disk  harrows  manufactured  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  are  produced  under  a  shop  license  con- 
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tract  under  patents  owned  by  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co.  One 
provision  of  the  royalty  contract  stipulates  that  the  prices  for  goods 
produced  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  shall  not  be  less  than 
those  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co.  for  goods  produced  under  the 
same  patent.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  therefore  regarded 
the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co.  as  having  a  right  to  ask  for  the  prices 
on  disk  harrows  and  supplied  them  before  they  were  published. 

On  November  16,  1916,  Deere  &  Co.  wrote  the  Independent  Har- 
vester Co.  as  follows: 

We  have  not  yet  determined,  what  our  advance  will  be  J)etween  now  and 
January  1.  Frankly,  at  the  present  time  we  are  thinking  about  a  general  10 
per  cent  advance.  This,  of  course,  does  not  bring  us  up  anywhere  near  the 
present  market  cost  of  material  and  will  have  to  be  followed  later  by  further 

advances. 

» 

In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  June  19,  1917,  the  Vulcan 
Plow  Co.  wrote: 

We  are  preparing  to  establish,  upon  our  tractor  gang  plows,  new  prices  for 
the  last  half  of  1917,  and  cost  figures  Indicate  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  sell 
at  approximately  the  following: 

2-bottoni  gang,  complete List,  $165;  dealer's  price,  $132 

3-bottom  gang,  complete List,  $200;  dealer's  price,  $160 

As  late  as  June  2,  1919,  the  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.  wrote 
the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  as  follows : 

You  undoubtedly  have  spent  considerable  time,  like  ourselves.  In  getting  the 
general  opinion  of  the  implement  manufacturers  regarding  their  intentions  on 
the  matter  of  prices  after  July  1. 

Our  opinion  has  been  formed  from  several  different  sources  and  It  is  that 
the  implement  manufacturer  Is  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  make  a 
reduction  on  his  product,  having  taken  into  consideration  material,  labor, 
etc.     ♦     •     ♦ 

Have  yon  any  intention  of  lowering  prices  after  July  1  on  your  regular  line 
of  implements? 

The  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  replied  on  June  3, 1919 : 

We  are  firm  In  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  prices  to  dealers 
for  fall  trade. 

Object  of  price  exchanges. — Plainly  the  object  of  these  exchanges 
of  existing  or  future  prices  has  been  the  comparison  and  adjustment 
of  those  prices  in  order  to  do  one  of  three  things:  (1)  to  maintain 
prices;  (2)  to  increase  prices;  or  (3)  to  keep  prices  uniform  for  all 
companies. 

Comparison  of  prices  has  been  conducted  either  between  two  com- 
panies at  a  time  or  again  by  one  company  which  has  collected  the 
necessary  information  from  several  other  companies  and  distributed 
the  results  to  each.  An  interesting  example  of  the  first  type  of  price 
comparison  which  the  writer  frankly  calls  "  illegal '  'is  contained  in 
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the  following  letter  from  L.  N.  Burns,  secretary  and  general  sales 
manager  of  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  to  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  on 
February  23,  1917 ; 

We  have  yours  of  the  20th  InclosiDg  your  complete  dealers'  prices  effective 
December  1,  for  which  accept  our  thanlss. 

We  have  checked  over  all  the  principal  items  with  our  prices  and  find  that 
we  are  pretty  close  together  on  all  things.  Note,  however,  that  while  you  are 
giving  25  per  cent  discount  on  shares,  we  are  giving  but  17^ ;  and  that  while  you 
are  giving  25  per  cent  on  extra  bottoms,  we  are  giving  12     *     ♦     ♦. 

On  tractor-drawn  plows  we  are  pretty  close  together,  except  on  the  four- 
bottom  rigid  beam.    Your  price  is  $160 ;  our  present  price  is  $181.50.       ♦    ♦    On  . 
tractor  disk  harrows,  our  lO-foot,  40  by  18  is  $143,  against  your  $132.    We  check 
pretty  closely  on  disk  and  peg-tooth  harrows. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  prices  with  you,  and 
inasmuch  as  this  is  all  illegal,  suggest  that  you  destroy  this  letter  when  you 
are  through  with  it.  • 

As  an  example  of  the  other  method  of  comparing  prices,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  out  on  January  17,  1919,  by  Deere  &  Co.  to  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works,  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  B.  F. 
Avery  &  Sons,  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 
Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  and  Moline  Plow  Co.  is  of  interest : 

We  would  like  to  secure  information  from  you  as  to  your  present  prices,  both 
list  and  net,  on  staple  16-inch  rolling  coulters  and  16-inch  combination  rolling 
coulters  and  jointers.  We,  therefore,  attach  In  duplicate  sheet  showing  staple 
rolling  coulters  such  as  we  use  on  our  high  lift  sulky  plow  and  pony  tractor 
plow,  showing  our  list  price  and  also  our  dealers'  net  price,  and  we  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  fill  In  on  one  of  the  copies  your  list  prices  and  your  net 
prices  on  similar  rolling  coulters  and  return  to  us  in  the  inclosed  stamped 
envelope. 

From  the  replies  to  this  letter,  Deere  &  Co.  were  able  to  make  a 
compilation  of  prices  on  rolling  coulters  as  extras  with  parallel  col- 
umns showing  prices  of  themselves,  Parlin  &  Orendorff,  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Emerson-Brantingham  Imple- 
ment Co.,  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Eock  Island 
Plow  Co.,  and  La  Crosse  Plow  Co. 

Keeping  jyrices  "  in  line,'' — Of  the  above-mentioned  three  uses  to 
which  this  price  information  has  been  put  the  most  widespread  one 
seems  to  have  been  the  maintenance  of  uniformity  in  prices  of  the 
various  companies  involved.  The  correspondence  indicates  that  in 
almost  all  cases  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  show  a  manufacturer 
that  his  prices  were  lower  than  the  average  in  order  to  have  him 
adjust  those  prices.  The  Moline  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  on  September  20,  1916,  inclosing  comparative  prices  for  the 
two  companies  and  concluding  as  follows : 

You  will  note  from  the  above  that  our  price  compares  with  Deere  on  soft- 
center  shares.  We  are  both  a  good  deal  higher,  than  you  on  same.  You  will 
also  note  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  on  the  crucible  shares.     We  called 
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this  comparison  to  the  attention  of  Deere  ^  Co.  a  few  dajs  ago  and  they  are 
making  an  investigation.  We  note  that  you  are  doing  likewise  and  we  shaU 
be  interested  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  set  your  prices  for  1917. 

We  certainly  trust  that  competition  will  not  force  us  to  lower  our  prices  on 
crucible  shares,  for  present  costs  of  raw  material  do  not  permit  of  sufficient 
margin  and  we  believe  that  the  tendency  of  supply  houses  will  be  upward  rather 
than  downward. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  on  October  5, 1916 : 

We  have  investigated  the  prices  on  shares  of  all  the  leading  competitors  and 
supply  houses  and  conclude  that  we  will  raise  our  prices    *    «     *. 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  prices  we  propose  are  very  elosely  in  line  with  Deere  and  other 
principal  competitors,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  can  not  get  closer  in  line 
with  you  is  that  you  are  too  far  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  us. 

In  a  few  instances  prices  were  lowered  in  order  to  "  keep  in  line." 
On  February  16,  1917,  Deere  &  Col  wrote  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Works  as  follows : 

We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  January  1,  1917,  prices  of  our  John  Deere 
all-steel  gang  and  your  No.  19-B  gang  in  the  Portland  territory     ♦     *     ♦. 

You  will  note  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  our  prices  on  these  plows  with  chilled  bottoms 
are  very  well  in  line  with  your  prices  to  your  trade,  except  on  the  12-inch  size, 
of  which  we  sell  practically  none  in  that  territory. 

On  the  plows  equipped  with  steel  bottoms  you  will  note  that  our  prices  are 
considerably  higher  than  your  prices  •  ♦  •.  However,  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  make  some  adjustment  downward  in  our  prices  of  all  our  steel  plows, 
as  we  consider  the  difference  between  us  too  large.  We  are  loathe  to  do  this, 
especially  In  view  of  the  materials  situations  which  have  been  and  are  still 
confronting  us. 

In  many  instancas  manufacturers  have  consulted  competitors  to 

discover  whether  a  proposed  price  was  "  in  line."     In  a  letter  to 

Deere  &  Co.  on  May  31,  1917,  E.  M-  Voorhees,  assistant  secretary  of 

tlie  AVery  Co.,  wrote : 

We  want  to  keep  in  range  with  the  rest  and  not  be  quoting  prices  at  less 
than  our  competitors.  We  must  make  some  prices  for  1918  on  our  Universal 
cultivator  ♦  ♦  ♦.  On  the  basis  of  a  6-shovel,  pin  break  we  have  been  figur- 
ing that  a  price  of  $S5,  with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  June  1,  would  be  alwut 
as  low  as  this  could  be  profitably  sold.  You  probably  have  had  a  much  better 
opportunity  than  we  have  to  find  out  what  the  trend  of  prices  is  going  to  be. 
We  have  always  felt  more  free  to  come  to  you  with  a  question  of  this  kind 
than  to  any  of  the  other  concerns  so  we  assure  you  we  would  appreciate  any 
information  that  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  along  this  line  as  it  isn't  our 
disposition  to  be  in  any  way  price  cutters. 

Similarly   A.   V.   Burch,   general   manager   of  the   Blount   Plow 

Works,  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  on  April  19, 1918,  as  follows: 

It  is  now  nearing  the  time  when  we  at  least  begin  to  get  a  bearing  on  our 
next  year's  prices.  The  writer  has  just  been  wondering  what  your  opinion  is 
in  reference  to  the  advance.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  our  cost  and  the 
general  conditions  leads  us  to  believe  we  sliould  have  at  least  a  10  or  12  per 
cent  advance  on  steel  plows;  unquestionably  the  chiUed  plows  should  be  like- 
wise. 
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We  have  one  desire  to  keep  our  price  in  Hue  at  all  times  and  believe  that  we 
are  Justly  entitled  to  at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  numerous  similar  exchanges  which 
have  come  to  the  Commission's  notice: 

Maintenance  of  prices, — Another  frequent  use  which  has  been 
made  of  the  price  information  obtained  in  these  exchanges  has  been 
the  prevention  of  price  cutting  or  of  failure  to  live  up  to  agree- 
ments. There  are  numerous  letters  in  which  the  attention  of  a  com- 
petitor is  called  to  the  fact  that  his  price  is  out  of  line;  others  in 
which  direct  accusations  of  price  cutting  are  made;  and  still  others 
in  reference  to  an  understanding  which  the  competitor  is  charged 
with  breaking.  In  a  letter  to  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  on  May 
30,  1916,  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons  called  the  former's  attention  to  a  price 
discrepancy  as  follows: 

On  U-bar  and  grunrd-rall  harrows  our  price  is  27  per  cent  discount  from  the 
list.  We  note  you  give  33i.  Our  price  seems  to  be  in  line  with  other  mana- 
facturers. 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  we  are  not  tryinjf  to  influence  your 
prices  in  any  way,  and  simply  quote  the  above,  thinking  that  the  figures  would 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  on  May  31 : 

We  will  be  glad  to  check  up  and  advise  you.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  want  to  be  in 
line  with  you.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Mr.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote 
the  Emerson-Brantingliam  company  on  February  20,  1919,  as  fol- 
lows regarding  disk-plow  blades : 

Our  Information  is  that  the  Emerson-Brantlngham  price  to  the  dealer  on  a 
24  by  \  inch  blade  is  $3.75,  and  a  26-Inch  blade  $4.75.  These  prices  ^re  leas 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  and  the  writer  is  sure  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  the  information.    We  would  appreciate  a  reply  from  you. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  company  replied  on  February  21, 1919: 

■ 

Our  price  of  $3.75  ♦  *  ♦  was  made  with  a  view  to  trying  to  keep  the 
supply  houses  from  getting  all  of  the  extra  disk  trade.  We  realize  that  the 
price  is  altogether  closer  than  it  should  be,  but  we  believe  if  you  will  Investi- 
gate the  prices  made  by  the  supply  houses  you  will  find  that  they  are  even  be- 
low us.  *  *  *  If  they  have  advanced  their  prices  so  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  advance  ours,  we  shall  certainly  be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  will  im- 
mediately take  the  matter  up  and  see  what  the  situation  is  at  the  present  time 
with  reference  to  the  price  at  which  these  extra  disk  blades  can  be  purchased 
outside. 

Some  of  the  letters  assume  a  less  diplomatic  tone.  The  Grand 
Detour  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  on  February  21, 
1916,  as  follows: 

We  are  advised  that  you  are  selling  14-Inch  crucible  shares  in  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  and  other  jobbing  points  at  $1.20.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  troth 
in  this? 
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The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  on  February  28  denying  this 
report. 

On  March  1,  1916,  the  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.  complained 
to  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  of  the  latter's  price  on  power-lift 
tractor  gang  plows. 

We  can  not  see  why  you  don't  bring  your  Enicar  up  to  where  the  western 
concerns  are. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied,  on  March  3,  declaring  that 
proportionate  to  weight  their  price  was  higher  than  any  others.  The 
South  Bend  company  was  not  convinced,  and  wrote,  on  March  4 : 

It  is  n  shame  when  we  are  all  trying  to  help  one  another  that  Case  should 
pull  back  instead  of  pull  ahead. 

The  J.  T.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  March  8 : 

The  majority  of  the  people  who  have  been  building  tractor  plows  have  been 
in  pretty  close  touch  as  to  what  each  other  has  been  doing  and  w^e  think  they 
are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  each  other's  actions. 

Complaining  of  Emerson-Brantingham's  price  on  a  28-inch  gang 
plow,  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  wrote  that  company  on  August 
21,1916: 

The  rest  of  us  have  a  price  of  $66.50  on  the  28-inch  pang.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Peek  [of  Deere  &  Co.]  recommended,  also  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and  it  is  what 
you  told  us  you  were  going  to  adopt,  and  we  adopted  it  on  the  strength  of  that 
assertion. 

Increasing  prices. — The  use  of  competitors'  current  or  future  prices, 
in  order  to  determine  a  new  price,  has  been  common  among  plow  and 
tillage  implement  manufacturers.  In  addition  they  have  often  ap- 
proached competitors  directly  with  suggestions  for  a  joint  price 
advance. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  April  19,  1918,  the  Blount 
Plow  Works  wrote : 

It  is  now  nearing  the  time  when  we  at  least  hegin  to  get  a  hearing  on  our 
next  year's  prices.  The  writer  has  just  been  wondering  what  your  opinion  is 
in  reference  to  the  advance. 

The  Deere  &  Mansur  Works  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  July 
18, 1919,  as  follows: 

We  are  contemplating  readjustment  of  our  repair  list  prices  and  In  so  doine 
wish  to  take  in  consideration  the  prices  of  other  manufacturers  on  articles  of 
similar  character,  in  view  of  which  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  favoring 
us  with  one  of  your  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

The  Moline  Plow  Co.  replied  on  July  22,  inclosing  the  list  as  re- 
quested, and  asking  for  a  similar  list  from  the  Deere  &  Mansur  Works. 

Direct  proposals  to  advance  prices  are  found  in  a  number  of  let- 
ters.   The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  in  a  letter  to  the  Oliver  Chilled 
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Plow  Works  on  May  29, 1916,  referring  to  prices  on  combined  jointers 
and  coulters,  suggested : 

Don't  you  tliliik  that  the  coiuUtions  will  justify  you  in  raising  your  prices? 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  wrote  Deere  &  Co.  on  July  7,  1916: 

We  propose  to  raise  our  price  on  double-row  lister  cultivator  in  all  territories, 
effective  at  once.  The  price  on  tliis  tool  has  been  entirely  too  low,  and  we 
think  you  will  lind  the  same  true  in  your  own  case  If  the  cost  on  the  cultivator 
is  considered. 

A  letter  containing  the  same  proposition  was  sent  to  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.  on  the  same  day. 

H.  J.  Hirsliheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote 
Bradford  Brinton,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  on 
September  27, 1916,  as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  given  the  question  of  prices  any  at- 
tention lately.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  least 
we  should  advance  our  tractor-plow  prices  late  this  fall  over  the  present  ruling 
prices. 

Standardization. — From  its  first  organization  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  standardized  specifications  and  eliminations  of  superfluous 
or  little-used  equipment  on  the  implements  they  manufacture,  as  well 
as  the  elimination  of  little-used  types  and  sizes  of  complete  imple- 
ments. Owing  to  the  almost  numberless  variety  of  plpws  manufac- 
tured it  is  natural  to  find  plowmakers  especially  interested  in  these 
questions.  This  interest  has  increased  since  1917  and  has  absorbed 
the  greater  part  of  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  department. 
A\Tiile  standardization  and  elimination  do  not  of  themselves  involve 
any  questionable  legal  issue,  the  necessity  for  standard  specifications 
in  order  that  costs  and  prices  may  be  compared  is  apj)arent. 

Prior  to  1912  the  National  Plow  Association  and  the  plow  and 

tillage  iinplenient  depailinent,  which  succeeded  it,  had  been  quite 

successful  in  urging  certain  eliminations  and  standard  specifications 

on  members.     From  1912  to  1917  there  are  few  references  to  any 

activities  of  this  nature  in  the  data  gathered  by  the  Commission. 

Minutes  of  the  department  meeting  on  February  1, 1916,  indicate  that 

the  work  was  still  in  i^rogress,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  minutes  state: 

In  considering  further  efforts  for  standardization,  a  motion  was  made  that 
a  new  standardization  committee  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  to 
be  elected  to-day. 

The  minutes  further  state  that  such  a  committee  was  appointed. 
At  the  department  meeting  on  March  21,  1917,  however,  considerable 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  standardization  occurred.  Evidently  the 
department  officers  had  decided  to  emphasize  this  matter.    Writing 
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to  L.  N.  Bums,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  on  March  17,  1917,  J.  D.  WJiite,  at  that  time  president  of 
the  department,  declared: 

There  is  so  nmch  opportunity  for  increasing  efficiency  find  decreasing  sizes, 
styles,  and  special  equipment  that  you  should  be  able  to  take  away  with  you 
information  that  will  well  repay  you  for  your  time. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  March  21,  1917,  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

f^tandardizatiwi:  The  general  discussion  of  this  subject  brought  out  the  fact 
that  standardization  is  a  problem  which  must  be  attacked  largely  within  each 
organization  for  the  present.  The  members  of  the  association  must  apply  it 
in  their  individual  houses  before  they  can  cooperate  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage with  each  other  to  determine  standardization  needs.  Standardization 
is  i\  process  w^hich  must  go  on  constantly,  a  little  every  day,  in  every  fac- 
tory   ♦     ♦     ♦. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried:  "That  we  confine  our  light  tractor 
plows  for  domestic  trade  to  16-inch  in  one-bottom  and  12  and  14  Inch  in  two 
and  three  bottoms  ♦  ♦  ♦."  "  That  weed  hooks  be  considered  extra  on  light 
tractor  i>lows     *     *     *." 

"  That  the  regular  equipment  on  all  wheel  plows,  or  extra  bottoms  tor  same, 
either  horse-drawn  or  tinictor-drawn,  be  without  extra  shares    ♦     ♦     *." 

"That  the  question  of  equipment  of  walking  plows  as  regards  extra  shares 
be  ref(*rred  to  the  standardization  committee     ♦     ♦     *." 

"  That  regular  I'oUiug  coulters  be  considered  standard  equipment  and  the 
coulter  jointer  be  considered  as  an  extra    *    *    *." 

"  That  the  stan<lard-size  coulter  on  tractor  plows  be  15-inches    ♦    *    *." 

"That  the  question  of  height,  distance  from  the  draw  bar,  and  hitch  of 
tractors,  be  referred  tT>  the  standardization  committee  to  take  up  with  the 
tractor  builders     ♦     ♦     ♦." 

"  That  we  recommend  that  the  question  of  round  and  open  shanks  apd  culti- 
vator gangs  be  referreil  back  to  the  standardization  committee;  and  that  the 
standardization  committee  refer  the  matter  to  the  membership  for  mail  vote, 
to  report  further     ♦     *     *." 

«4 «  «  «  That  the  quest icm  of  the  landing  of  walking  plows  be  referred 
back  to  the  standardization  committee  for  investigation  and  reiwrt     *     ♦     *." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  on  April  24,  1D17,  Mr. 
Dinneen,  chairman  of  the  standardization  committee,  stated  that  the 
committee  was  not  ready  to  report  at  that  time.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  general  manager  should  draft  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  department  suggesting  that  they  communicate  to  Mr.  Dinneen 
any  suggestions  they  might  have  to  make  as  to  suitable  eliminations 
of  unnecessary  sizes  and  kinds  of  implements  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  types  manufactured.    The  minutes  state  further: 

Some  members  made  verbal  reports  indicating  that  their  respective  concerns 
were  making  good  progress  in  the  elimination  of  sizes  and  kinds  of  implements 
on  which  there  was  but  a  small  volume  of  busines.s.  It  was  the  general  opinion, 
however,  that  there  was  a  Kreat  deal  of  work  still  to  be  done  in  practically 
every  factory  along  this  line. 
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In  reporting  the  work  of  this  meeting  to  E.  W.  McCullough  on 
April  27,  L.  N.  Burns,  president  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement 
department,  wrote : 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  a  standardization  committee  for  several  years. 
They  have  done  nothing  to  my  knowledge  the  past  year,  and  I  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  for  Mr.  Dinneen  to  get  people  together  and  check  varieties  of 
goods.  It  is  almost  an  Impossible  task.  We,  therefore,  made  the  recommenda- 
tion that  each  member  submit  a  list  of  the  goods  they  were  building,  noting 
thereon  the  ones  they  propose  to  eliminate,  and  offer  suggestions  as  to  what 
they  think  should  be  eliminated.  If  we  can  get  action  from  the  members  along 
that  line,  it  will  give  Mr.  Dinneen  material  with  which  to  work. 

On  June  11, 1917,  Mr.  Burns  wrote  Mr.  McCullough  : 

There  have  been  a  good  many  reconmiendations  made  to  Mr.  Dinneen,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  his  company  will  adopt  some  of  these,  the  others  will  quickly 
fall  in  line.  Unfortunately  the  work  done  thus  far  in  the  way  of  standardiz- 
ing has  largely  been  single  handed.  There  has  been  no  united  action  on  it 
that  I  know  of,  and  some  of  us  have  gone  ahead  and  cut  out  superfluous 
varieties  regardless  of  what  the  other  fellow  did.  There  is  a  lot  more  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

Evidently  the  standardization  efforts  of  the  department  were  far 

from  satisfactory  at  this  time.    Mr.  McCullough,  writing  Mr.  Burns 

on  June  13,  1917,  said  : 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  better  understanding  and  give  some  new  instruc- 
titms  to  that  committee.  We  received  one  letter  in  r^ly  to  our  letter  suggest- 
ing further  standardization,  suggesting  to  us  that  we  had  better  take  up  the 
recommendations  already  made  with  a  view  to  checking  them  up  and  seeing 
that  they  were  l)etter  lived  up  to,  before  extending  our  program,  which  would 
indicate  some  dissatisfaction. 

On  June  27,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  Mr.  Burns : 

Yesterday  we  sent  out  a  second  letter  to  the  department  members,  asking 
them  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  standardization  c<)mmittee  for  suggestions 
along  standardization  and  elimination  lines. 

By  the  time  of  the  next  department  meeting  on  December  20  and 
21,  1917,  the  work  of  the  standardization  committee  had  been  ap- 
portioned between  six  subcommittees  and  absorbed  the  largest  part  of 
the  discussion  and  action  during  the  sessions.  The  standardization 
committee  met  on  December  20,  and  on  the  same  day  its  recommenda- 
tions were  reported  to  the  department  meeting,  which  on  December 
21  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  department  adopt  the  recommendations  for  standardization  and 
elimination  that  have  been  presented  on  the  entire  tillage  implement  line  during 
all  sessions  of  this  meeting,  December  20  and  21,  as  follows:  Disk  harrows, 
lever  harrows,  com  planters  and  drills,  stalk  cutters,  engine  disk  harrows, 
light  tractor  plows,  walking  plows,  riding  plows,  listers,  disk  plows  and  shares; 
also,  that  these  recommendations  be  mailed  to  each  member. 

The  recommendations  so  adopted  included  specifications  for  each 
implement  and  stated  what  accessories  should  be  classed  as  equip- 
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ment  and  what  as  extras.  At  the  next  department  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1918,  the  secretary  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  standardi- 
zation committee  on  March  14,  1918,  relative  to  the  elimination  of 
chilled  plows.  The  action  of  the  committee  at  this  meeting  was 
adopted.  The  September  6  meeting  adopted  also  the  report  of  a 
subcommittee  on  spring-tooth  harrows  which  met  April  3,  1918,  as. 
well  as  the  report  of  the  standardization  committee  of  May  15  and 
May  23, 1918.  The  president's  address  at  this  meeting  pointed  out. 
that  standardization  and  elimination  of  nonessentials  were  requested 
by  the  Government  as  a  war  economy  and  that  in  performing  their 
duty  to  themselves  in  these  matters,  members  would  also  be  per- 
forming their  duty  to  the  Government.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brantingham  which  had  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  left-hand  plow.    The  president  stated : 

The  left-hand  plow  was  eliminated  and  also  the  wwKl-beam  plows,  and  a  preat 
many  otlier  styles,  and  I  would  say  that  the  reduction  in  the  implement  lines  Is 
somewhere  between  30  and  4()  per  cent  as  the  work  of  the  standardization  com- 
mittee of  the  past  year. 

On  September  5,  the  day  before  the  department  meeting  described; 
above,  the  standardization  committee  held  a  meeting  which  was  at- 
tended by  16  members  of  the  committee.  After  reviewing  the  sched- 
ules of  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  AVar  Industries  Board,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  styles 
and  sizes  of  plows  and  other  implements  be  discontinued.  The  con- 
servation division  received  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  plow 
and  tillage  implement  department  during  the  war,  for  the  standardi- 
zation and  elimination  program  which  the  department  desired  as  a 
business  policy  was  made  a  matter  also  of  patriotism  by  the  division. 
With  the  passing  of  the  Conservation  Division  at  the  end  of  the  war 
the  department  took  steps  to  safeguard  the  ground  already  gained. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  standardization  and  elimination  committee  on 
January  7, 1919,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  war  conditions  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  jrrent  need  of  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  variety  of  sizes,  styles,  and  kinds,  not  only  as  a  war 
measure,  hut  as  valuable  and  practical  economy  of  benefit  to  the  manufacturer 
and  consumer  alike, 

lie  it  therefore  resolved,  That  hy  this  action  we  approve  the  elimination 
scheduler  already  adopted  on  dates  above  mentioned  [Mjirch  8,  1918;  March  14, 
1918;  April  3,  1918;  May  lo,  1918;  May  23,  1918;  September  6,  1918],  and  not- 
wlthstandlnfc  the  necessities  of  war  have  passed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
to  the  industry  their  economical  value,  we  hereby  Individually  and  jointly  ajjjree 
that  we  will  carry  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meetinps  held  on  the  dates  above  referred  to  until  such  time  as  this  depart- 
ment shall  deem  it  wise  to  meet  and  reconsider  them,  but  for  a  period  not  less- 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  action. 

143559  •'—20 23 
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At  this  meeting  a  publicity  committee  was  appointed  "  to  promote 
iind  disseminate  publicity  relative  to  standardization."  A  meeting  of 
the  entire  department  was  held  on  February  5,  at  which  time  the 
resolution  quoted  above  was  adopted  for  the  whole  membership. 

On  April  16,  1919,  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  department,  L.  N". 
Burns  stated  in  part : 

The  principal  work  of  the  department  has  l)een  along  tlie  lines  of  standardiza- 
tion and  elimination  of  nonessentials.    . 

At  this  meeting  the  following  motion  was  passed : 

That  the  department  print  a  pamphlet  embodyinjr  the  previous  eliminations 
and  standardization  agreements     •     *     *. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  de- 
partment on  September  18,  1919,  at  which  24  companies  were  repre- 
sented, Mr.  Dinneen,  chairman  of  the  standardization  committee, 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  everyone  was  following  the  standard 
schedule.  After  a  general  discussion  of  eliminations  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

That  the  actions  of  the  department  as  shown  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Eliminations  "  be  reaffirmed. 

While  there  has  been  no  effort  to  conceal  these  activities  and  agree- 
ments for  standardization  and  elimination,  and  although  they  re- 
ceived the  official  encouragement  of  the  Government  during  the  war, 
their  significance  in  connection  with  efforts  to  level,  maintain  or 
advance  prices  are  evidenced  in  the  following  corresjpondence  : 

On  May  26,  1919,  L,  X.  Bums,  secretary  and  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  as  follows: 

Heretofore  you  have  listed  your  nine  and  10  foot  disk  harrows  with  five-horse 
equipment  as  rej;ular  and  without  additional  charge,  althougli  the  meeting  of 
the  plow  and  tillage  department  tm  December  20  and  December  21.  1017,  made 
these  liarrows  regular  with  four-horse  equipment.  The  rest  of  us  have  been 
following  out  that  plan,  charging  from  $1.75  to  $5  extra  for  the  five-horse 
c*qulpment  *  ♦  ♦  If  you  are  going  to  do  this  the  rest  of  us  should  do  the 
same  thing  or  we  are  out  of  line.  We  have  decided  to  list  our  harrows  with 
five-horse  equipment  as  regular  if  it  is  your  intention  to  continue  it. 

To  which  C.  H.  Zirckel,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America  replied  on  May  29 : 

This  matter  was  taken  up  rec*ently  and  we  will  hereafter  make  an  additional 
diarge  for  the  flve-horse  equipment  on  these  two  sizes  of  harrows.  «•  *  ♦ 
This  change  will  go  into  effect,  of  course,  when  we  issue  new  prices.  Tliis,  we 
believe,  will  bring  us  in  line  with  other  concerns. 

Terms. — Wlien  it  is  considered  to  what  an  extent  list  prices  of 
manufacturers  are  varied  by  the  discounts,  i*ebate.s,  freight  allow- 
ances, credits,  etc.,  which  generally  go  with  them,  the  close  relation- 
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ship  between  terms  and  prices  is  apparent.  Bradford  Brinton, 
vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  E.  W. 
McCnllough  on  March  17,  1916,  makes  an  interesting  statement  in 
this  regard : 

For  the  past  10  years,  to  my  certain  knowledjje,  leaders  in  the  National 
Association  have  been  malting  speeches  advocating  shortening  of  terms  and  tlie 
adoption  of  more  businesslike  methods  ♦  *  ♦.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
all  our  competitors  are  either  selling  ♦  ♦  «  on  four  niontlis'  time  or  on 
"regular"  plow  terms,  which,  as  yon  know,  are  the  most  irregular  things 
in  the  world  ♦  •  ♦.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  association  to  feel  that  any  discussion  of  prices  and  terms  is 
"  taboo,"  but  we  notice  that  practically  everybody  else  in  the  manufacturing 
business  using  steel  or  iron  have  shortened  their  terms  and  raised  their  prices, 
and  the  said  prices  and  terms  have  a  singular  uniformity.  So  far  we  have 
not  heard  of  any  steel  men  going  to  jail. 

The  special  terms  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1915  submitted  on 
March  16,  1916.  a  set  of  uniform  terms  recommended  for  adoption 
by  each  department.  The  terms  suggested  for  plow  and  tillage 
implements,  which  covered  the  spring  and  fall  trade  for  1916,  speci- 
fied dates  for  net  pricing,  discounts,  and  the  implements  on  which 
carry-over  contracts  might  be  made.  The  cash  discount  recom- 
mended was  generally  5  per  cent  for  three  months.-  In  submitting 
this  report  the  association  stated: 

It  is  to  be  hope<l  that  no  longer  terms  will  be  adopted  by  anyone  and  that 
these  terms  may  be  further  shortened  in  future  years  for  the  good  of  the 
farmers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers. 

It  was  evidentlv  the  intention  that  these  should  be  maximum 
terms. 

Early  in  April  the  report  of  the  committee  was  distributed  to 
all  members  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Peoria  Drill  and  Seeder  Co.,  on  April  29,  E.  W.  McCullough  said: 

*  *  ♦  there  was  no  terms  agreement  and  the  terms  report  simply  shows 
how  far  the  different  Interests  that  met  together  were  able  to  go  in  this  first 
step,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  hinder  you  or  they  or  anyone  else 
making  ns  much  shorter  terms  as  may  be  desired;  in  fact,  that  very  thing  is 
suggested  in  the  report. 

Beplying  to  a  query  of  the  Collins  Plow  Co.,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote 
on  June  7,  1916: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  plow  manufacturers  to  adopt  terms  recommended  by  the 
committee,  beg  to  say  that  it  is  understood  that  not  only  the  plow  manufac- 
turers, but  all  other  lines  represented  in  the  report  have  adopted  these  terms 
as  the  greatest  extreme  and  that  each  concern  is  worlting  toward  still  shorter 
terms. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.  on  April  26  the  Wayne 
Works,  which  were  not  a  member  of  the  association,  complained  that 
discounts  were  too  large  and  the  terms  too  long.  Intimating  that 
they  and  all  other  small  manufacturers  woijld  be  forced  to  adopt 
these  terms  whether  they  so  desired  or  not,  the  Wayne  Co.  quotes 
E.  W.  McCuUough  as  follows : 

♦  ♦  *  the  committee  which  considered  this  question  of  terms  was  not  only 
representative  as  covering  practically  all  lines  of  farm  operating  equipment  but 
also  fully  00  per  cent  of  the  annual  output.  Furthermore,  even  though  the 
report  made  is  a  recommendation  only,  there  are  so  many  committed  to  It  in 
recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  reducing  selling  terms  that  it  would  make  little 
difference  as  to  what  manufacturers  took  an  opposite  view. 

Another  reference  to  the  terms  report  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  to  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  on  May 
15,1916: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  your  views  are  along  firmer  lines  than 
the  committee's  report,  and  that  it  is  your  intention  to  do  fully  as  well  as  the 
report  •  •  ♦  we  told  him  [the  Dallas  manager]  exactly  as  you  told  your 
man,  that  it  was  our  intention  to  stick  strictly  to  the  text    *     ♦     ♦ 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons  in  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  May  16, 
1916,  stated  : 

On  June  1  our  new  prices  will  be  in  full  effect,  applying  to  all  orders.  We  will 
not  accept  orders  at  new  prices  for  shipment  beyond  January  1,  1917,  in 
Southern  States,  and  not  beyond  November  1  in  Central  and  Northern  zones. 

We  have  adopted  association  terms  throughout. 

The  minutes  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  depai-tment  meet- 
ing on  March  21, 1917,  contain  the  following  brief  reference  to  terms: 

The  subject  has  already  been  fairly  well  standardized  in  the  printed  report ; 
any  further  action  taken  just  now  will  be  to  reconcile  any  inconsistencies  in 
terms  as  now  agreed  upon,  and  to  make  use  of  the  new  knowledge  on  this 
subject  which  the  operation  of  the  present  terms  during  the  past  year  has 
afforded  us.  The  growing  tendency  is  toward  a  shortening  of  terms,  and  this 
Is  forcing  the  dealer  gradually  to  a  settled  policy  of  demanding  either  cash  or 
notes  from  the  farmer  for  implements  sold  him. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  April  24, 1917.  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment terms  committee  in  reference  to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
association  terms  committee,  stated  tliat  the  general  purpose  had  been 
to  make  the  terms  as  short  as  possible,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  followed.  He  declared  that  the  recommendations  merely 
set  the  maximum  terms  and  that  manufacturers  were  at  liberty  to 
shorten  them  with  individual  dealers  if  they  so  chose.  In  further 
description  of  the  chairman's  address,  the  minutes  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  ideal  terms  toward  which  we  constantly  strive  will,  when  adopted,  re- 
duce the   ratio   betwx»en   capital   invested   and   annual    turnover.     At  present 
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there  is  too  much  capital  invested  in  the  implement  business  compared  with 
the  annual  turnover  each  year    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

On  May  12,  1917,  the  terms  committee  of  the  National  Association 
issued  its  second  report.  The  terms  for  plow  and  tillage  implements 
specify  6  per  cent  cash  discount  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  the  time  is  shortened  in  a  number  of  instances  from  three 
to  two  months.  On  April  5,  1918,  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
terms  committee  appeared.  The  statement  accompanying  the  report 
contained  the  following: 

While  the  changes  from  previous  report  *  ♦  ♦  nre  not  radical,  progress 
is  being  made  and  the  Industry  Is  being  gradually  moved  to  a  higher  business 
plane. 

From  this  point  on  there  is  little  reference  to  terms  in  the  data 
obtained  by  the  Commission.  The  minutes  of  the  department  do  not 
mention  the  subject  until  the  annual  meeting  on  February  5,  1919, 
at  which  the  guaranteeing  of  prices  by  manufacturers  against  their 
own  declines  was  considered.    The  minutes  state  that — 

•  ♦  *  several  concerns  bad  adopted  a  policy  this  year  of  guaranteeing 
their  own  prices  against  declines,  some  of  them  only  to  the  date  of  shipment, 
others  to  date  when  certain  goods  were  regularly  required,  others  throughout 
the'  season ;  such  goods  were  sold  for  spring  trade.  The  proposition  of  making 
any  guarantee  at  all  had  its  friends  and  its  opponents  and  much  light  was 
thrown  on  this  situation  with  the  result,  however,  of  it  being  decided  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  general  terms  committee  was  scheduled  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  27th  that  this  question  of  price  guarantee  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
consideration. 

Although  there  is  little  reference  to  terms  in  the  later  meetings 
of  the  department,  the  terms  recommended  by  the  general  terms 
committee  appear  to  be  receiving  the  substantial  support  of  members 
of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department.  It  appears  that 
even  shorter  terms  are  favored,  and  certa^in  members  evidently  re- 
gard the  present  period  of  agricultural  prosperity  as  a  favorable 
time  for  such  action.  Tlie  minutes  of  September  18, 1919,  state  that  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  of  general  trade  conditions  a  member 
stated  that  he — 

Considered  the  present  time  opportune  for  an  adjustment  of  terms  in  the 
implement  industry,  for  the  farmers  were  never  better  able  to  pay  cash  for 
equipment  which  they  are  now  able  to  buy  on  extended  credit. 

Summary. — Data  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  indicate  that 
members  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  have  been 
active  in  recent  years  in  cooperating  on  matters  of  cost  and  selling 
price.  In  addition  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  the  mat- 
ter of  standard  equipment  and  specifications,  and  unifonn  terms. 

From  the  fall  of  1915  tothesummerof  1917  members  of  the  depart- 
ment were  especially  active  in  reaching  understandings  on  the  matter 
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of  costs  and  selling  prices.  Whether  this  cooperation  was  under- 
taken officially  or  unofficially,  the  end  served  has  been  the  same. 
The  first  action  of  this  nature  noted  by  the  Commission  came  with  a 
meeting:  of  five  manufacturers  of  engine  gang  plows  on  November 
19,  1915.  From  all  indications  prices  and  discounts  were  frankly 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  at  this  time.  On  February  1,  1916,  at 
the  time  of  a  meeting  of  the  department  a  general  understanding 
that  prices  were  to  be  advanced  10  per  cent  was  arived  at  either 
openly  or  by  implication.  By  April  1,  1916,  the  word  had  gone 
around  that  another  10  per  cent  advance  was  necessary.  These  un- 
dei'standings  i-eceived  substantial  compliance  from  most  of  the  de- 
partment members. 

Provision  for  compilation  of  comparative  costs  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  manufacturers  of  wood-lever  harrows  and  small  sizes 
of  southern  walking  plows  on  September  22, 1916.  During  the  period 
between  this  meeting  and  the  regular  department  meeting  on  March 
21,  1917,  the  collection  of  cost  data  was  actively  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  members.  Meanwhile  several  manufacturers  of  tractor 
plows  arranged  to  meet  during  the  National  Association  convention 
in  October,  1916,  to  discuss  prices.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was 
an  increase  in  prices  of  these  plows. 

At  the  department  meeting  on  March  21, 1917,  elaborate  plans  for 
compilation  of  comparative  costs  were  launched.  The  cost  data  on 
the  wood-lever  harrows  and  southern  walking  plows  was  sent  out  to 
members  on  April  5.  Meanwhile  costs  were  being  gathered  on  14- 
inch  gang  plows  and  7-foot  16-inch  disk  harrows,  but  when  they 
were  compiled  the  results  showed  such  discrepancies  that  new  in- 
quiries were  sent  out.  These  specified  the  material  costs  which  were 
to  be  used,  and  in  comparing  1916  costs  with  1917  provided  that 
material  costs  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  1916  should  be  used  for 
that  year,  while  for  the  1917  figures,  costs  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
to  be  used.  Due  to  further  mistakes  the  compilation  was  delayed  and 
the  final  disposition  of  it  is  not  known.  However,  the  frank  way  in 
which  L.  N.  Burns,  president  of  the  department,  related  these  costs  to 
selling  prices  in  a  letter  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  June  15,  1917,  was  enough  to 
cause  the  International  Harvester  Co.  to  refuse  to  submit  further 
costs. 

From  this  time  on  the  major  part  of  the  official  work  of  the  de- 
partment seems  to  have  been  done  on  matters  of  standardization  and 
elimination.  Unifonn  terms  have  received  a  large  measure  of  at- 
tention from  the  department  also,  and  apparently  full  adherence  has 
been  given  to  the  terms  recommended  annually  by  the  t^rms  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association. 
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The  correspondence  of  the  various  members  of  the  depaitment 
which  has  been  examined  by  the  Commission  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  w^idespread  and  continuous  exchange  of  price  information  be- 
tween the  different  companies.  iBxisting  prices  and,  very  often, 
future  prices  have  been  exchanged  with  the  purpose  at  different  times 
of  effecting  price  advances,  eliminating  price  competition,  or  prevent- 
ing  reduction  in  prices  below  levels  already  established. 

Section  7. — ^The  seeding-nutchine  department. 

IxTRODuoTORY. — ^The  organization  of  manufacturers  of  grain  drill 
and  seeding  machinery  does  not  date  back  as  far  as  that  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  plows  and  wagons.  One  of  the  first  efforts  to  act  co- 
operatively took  place  in  July,  1899,  when  certain  grain-drill 
manufacturers  met  in  Chicago  and  indorsed  an  advance  of  15  per 
cent  in  wholesale  prices.  It  was  not  until  June,  1902,  however,  that 
any  organization  was  formed.  At  that  time  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Grain  Drill  Manufacturers  was  organized,  and  nine  years 
later,  1911,  it  became  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  department  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association^  which  was  organized  at 
that  time. 

The  activities  of  this  department  of  the  association  have  been  very 
much  along  the  same  line  as  those  of  the  others.  In  the  discussion 
of  prices  and  cooperation  in  price  advances,  the  members  have  been 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  active  and  have  produced  as  decided  i^esults 
as  the  members  of  the  plow  and  tillage  and  wagon  departments.  In 
the  matters  of  costs  and  terms  it  has  perhaps  not  accomplished  as 
much  as  some  other  departments,  but  in  standardization  and  elimina- 
tion it  has  succeeded  in  putting  into  effect  some  very  extended  and' 
substantial  changes. 

The  price  activities  of  the  manufacturers  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  meetings  and  in  correspondence,  numerous  examples  of  which 
have  been  secured  by  the  Commission  and  details  of  which  are  cited 
ill  the  following  pages. 

Activities  in  1914  and  1916. — During  the  latter  part  of  1915, 
among  the  members  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  as 
aifiong  those  of  other  departments  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  activities  with  regard  to  price  exchanges,  ex- 
changes of  price  information,  price  meetings,  discussions,  and  ap- 
parently agreements  as  to  percentages  of  price  advances  became  very 
noticeably  reflected  in  the  correspondence.  Such  activities,  however, 
were  being  carried  on  prior  to  the  time  mentioned  above.  In  1914, 
the  exchange  of  published  price  lists  was  going  forward  and  manu- 
facturers were  striving  to  "  keep  in  line." 

The  following  letter,  under  date  of  August  8,  1914,  from  F.  D. 
Wolcott,  assistant  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  the  Emer- 
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son-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.,  is  a  case  in  point : 

We  have  had  reports  from  various  territories  as  to  the  prices  tliat  were  Dt.- 
ing  quoted  on  Superior  drills  and  other  drills  that  are  made  in  Sprln^eld. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  compare  prices  with  you  as  we  feel  that  It  is  essential 
that  prices  be  in  line  with  those  of  our  competitors. 

We  are  inclosing  a  net  list  of  prices  on  our  drills  and  would  be  under  obliga- 
tion if  you  would  furnish  us  your  prices  on  Superior  drills  for  the  various 
territories.    Our  terms  are  July  1,  5  per  cent  May  1,  delivereil  at  transfer  points. 

Advance  information  was  also  being  given  out  as  to  what  would  be 
the  price  policy  for  the  future.  For  example,  in  a  letter  under  date 
of  August  27,  1914,  Mr.  Kaufman,  vice  president  and  manager  of 
the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  B.  F.  Westcott,  treasurer 
of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  part  as  ioUows : 

Deere  Informs  us  that  they  do  not  intend  to  advance  their  prices  for  next 
year,  which  will  mean  that  our  prices  on  the  Superior  drill  will  be  from  $2  to  $3 
higher  than  the  Van  Brunt,  which  will  be  quite  a  serious  handicap.^ 

Concerted  price  action  sought  on  grass  seeder  attachments. — In  the 
earlier  part  of  1915,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder 
department  on  May  14,  proposed  prices  on  grass  seeder  attachments 
were  sent  by  F.  D.  Wolcott,  assistant  manager  of  the  implement 
division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  C.  L. 
Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co. 

On  March  17,  1915,  Mr.  Walcott  wrote  to  Mr.  Fowle  inclosing  a 
list  of  prices  as  follows : 

With  a  view  to  exchanging  information  on  this  subject,  the  following  are 
prices  we  propose  adopting  for  grass  seeders  for  1916,  with  a  view  to  having 
these  attachments  show  a  fair  margin  of  profit : 


8  by  6  grass  seeders $5. 00 

10  by  6  grass  seeders 6. 00 

12  by  6  grass  seeders 7.  00 

14  by  6  grass  seeders 8. 00 

16  by  6  grass  seeders 9. 00 

18  by  6  grass  seeders 10.  00 

20  by  6  grass  seeders _  11.  00 

22  by  6  grass  seeders 12. 00 

9  by  7  grass  seeders 5. 50 

10  by  7  grass  seeders 6. 00 

11  by  7  grass  seeders 6.  50 

12  by  7  grass  seeders 7. 00 

To  this  Mr.  Fowle  replied  on  March  18,  1915 : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th,  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  regarding  price  of  grass- 
box  attachments,  the  subject  was  taken  up  four  years  ago  at  the  branch  meet- 


14  by  7  grass  seeders $8.  00 

16  by  7  grass  seeders 9.  00 

18  by  7  grass  seeders 10. 00 

20  by  7  grass  seeders 11.  00 

6  by  8  grass  seeders 4. 00 

8  by  8  grass  .«?eeders 5. 00 

9  by  8  grass  seeders 5.  50 

10  by  8  grass  seeders 6.  00 

12  by  8  grass  seeders 7:00 

14  by  8  grass  seeders 8. 00 

16  by  8"  grass  seeders 9. 00 


*  At  that  time  the  Parlin  k  Orendorff  Plow  Co.  was  soUing  drills  manufactured  by 
the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
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ing  in  Chicago,  which  resulteil  In  an  increased  price  of  grass-box  attachments 
by  nearly  all  manufacturers,  although  the  prices  are  still  too  low. 

The  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  and  our  company  have  always  had  the  price  higher 
than  others,  but  they  are  still  too  low  for  a  reasonable  manufacturer's  profit. 
We  have  equipment  for  making  grass-box  feeds  at  a  minimum  cost,  but  the 
price  we  have  been  getting,  although  higher  than  most  others,  should  be  ad- 
vanced. 

It  is  possible  that  a  canvass  of  the  subject  with  the  leading  manufacturers 
would  result  in  a  general  advance  over  existing  prices.  We  are  inclosing  our 
net  price  list,  subject  only  to  cash  discount,  and  believe  that  if  others  will 
advance  somewhat,  we  can  increase  this  price  83J  per  cent,  making  the  list 
on  grass  box  for  22-6,  $8.  If  you  care  to  take  the  matter  up  with  others,  we 
will  act  with  you  as  fnr  as  we  consistently  can. 

Mr.  Fowle's  reply  is  illuminating,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  as 
far  back  as  1911  prices  on  grass-box  attachments  had  been  discussed 
at  a  department  meeting,  and  an  increase  in  price  instituted  as  a  result. 
Moreover,  he  expresses  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  canvass  of 
the  manufacturers  resulting  in  another  increase  in  prices,  and  indi- 
cates his  willingness  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Wolcott  in  bringing 
about  the  general  advance. 

Under  the  same  date  as  above,  Mr.  Wolcott  sent  the  same  tenta- 
tive price  list  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seed- 
ing Machine  Co.,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  in  replying  under  date  of  March 
19  wrote: 

We  heartily  approve  of  your  move  in  the  direction  of  higher  prices  as  out- 
lined in  your  letter.  We  certainly  welcome  opportunity  to  make  advances  for 
1916. 

Evidently  the  encouragement  which  Mr.  Wolcott  received  from 
those  to  whom  he  sent  his  letter  of  March  17,  1915,  caused  him  to 
determine  to  try  to  get  other  manufacturers  of  grass-seeder  attach- 
ments to  agree  to  raise  their  prices,  as  the  following  letter  to  the 
Dowagiac  DriU  Co.,  dated  March  20,  1915,  shows  : 

Your  valued  favor  of  the  18th  at  hand  with  net  prices  of  your  product  in- 
closed, for  which  we  thank  you.  We  certainly  feel  that  a  concerted  eflFort  should 
be  made  to  substantially  advance  the  price  on  grass-seeder  attachments,  as  every- 
one seems  to  he  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  prices  do  not  allow  us  any 
profit  whatever. 

We  will  be  glad  to  let  you  know  later  If  we  are  able  to  accomplish  anything 
in  the  way  of  getting  the  other  manufacturers  to  look  at  this  matter  In  the 
same  light  that  we  do. 

On  May  14,  1915,  some  discussion  of  grass-box  attachments  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  dei^artment,  as  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  show : 

Orasfi-ho.r  attachments. — This  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  and 
after  considerable  disscussion  left  with  Mr.  Thomas  to  take  up  with  the  members 
of  the  depurtuient. 
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^Miat  was  the  full  outcome  of  this  effort  to  secure  concerted  action 
in  advancing  prices  on  grass-seeder  attachments  does  not  appear  in 
the  minutes  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  meetings  or  in 
the  correspondence  examined.  However,  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  under  date  of  December  4,  1915, 
C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  refers  to  the 
activity  of  members  of  the  "  grain-drill  branch  "  in  trying  to  bring 
about  concerted  price  advances.    The  letter  follows: 

Referring  to  bulletin  No.  770  of  December  3,  the  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  as 
it  may  prompt  many  manufacturers  to  advance  their  selUug  prices;  however, 
quotations  of  material  are  being  withdrawn  daily,  ami  by  tlic  time  any  manu- 
facturer could  arrive  at  exact  increase,  he  would  again  have  to  revise  his 
tigures. 

Unfortunately,  we  and  many  other  independents  are  controlled  by  prices  and 
terms  made  by  the  big  fellows,  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. We  realize  that  selling  prices  should  be  advanced,  and  we  are  advancing 
whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  so.  We  refer,  for  instance,  to  the 
suggestion  of  members  of  the  grain-drill  branch  to  advance  price  of  grass  box 
attachments,  and  are  Inclosing  our  present  printed  price  list,  showing  the  ad- 
vance in  tliose  attachments  made  by  us,  which  we  have  been  able  to  do  without 
detriment  to  our  trade,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  wuU  ask  that  you  consider  this 
as  contidential,  and  your  attention  is  called  to  it  simply  to  show  that  we  are  doing 
all  iwssible,  under  the  existing  conditions,  to  make  selling  prices  consistent  with 
manufacturers*  cost. 

In  conclusion,  wish  to  state  that  we  are  not  entering  a  complaint,  as  it  Is 
possible  we  would  pursue  the  same  course  that  our  large  competitors  are  pur- 
suing, if  the  positions^  were  reversed,  but  we  are  doing  all  that  we  can  under 
the  circiinistaiiccs  to  make  and  keep  prices  near  where  they  belong. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Emer- 
son-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  for  getting  the  manufactui^ers  to- 
gether for  a  concerted  advance  in  prices  on  grass  seeder  attachments 
was  not  without  results. 

Negotiations  for  a  driU-price  meeting, — During  the  latter  part  of 
1915  the  question  of  new  prices  on  drills  was  considerably  agitated  by 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Deere  &  Co.,  and  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  the  idea  seeming  to  be  to  arrive  at  something  definite  among  them- 
selves concerning  prices  and  then  see  what  could  be  done  toward  get- 
ting other  manufacturers  to  get  into  line. 

On  September  1, 1915,  F.  G.  Allen,  general  manager  for  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  part 
as  follows : 

Wcmld  also  like  to  raise  with  you  the  question  of  drill  prices.  Y\>u  will 
remember  that  we  were  to  go  to  Chicago  and  talk  over  with  the  International 
the  prices  they  proposed  to  make  on  their  Superior  drllL  Would  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  done  anything  in  the  matter,  and  if  not,  w^hether  you  do  not 
deem  it  desirable  to  consider  this  question  with  the  International.  It  is  getting 
pretty  late  and  perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  this  year. 
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On  the  following  day  Mr.  Peek  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

Rejrardlng  drill  pricos,  the  s€msw>n  was  ro  far  a<lvance<l  before  I  had  an  op- 
portimlty  to  take  this  up  with  Chicago  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  we 
Imd  bHter  let  this  year's  seheilale  go  as  it  now  stands,  hut  expressed  themselves 
as  desirous  of  bringing  about  any  Improvement  in  the  condition  possible,  before 
we  get  together  the  1917  schetlules. 

The  subject  of  prices  continued  to  be  discussed,  however,  and  on 
Octol)er  2, 1915,  Mr.  Peek  wrote  Mr.  Allen  in  part : 

We  made  some  changes  in  our  drill  prices  in  the  Oniaha  territory,  for  tlie 
reason  that  we  learned  that  the  northwestern  schedule  of  prices  of  the  I.  H.  Oo. 
prevailed  as  far  south  as  and  including  Nebraska,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  competition.  On  sonie  sizes  there  was  a  substantial 
reduction,  on  other  sizes  not  so  much.  We  felt  we  were  getting  t)adly  hurt  by 
reason  of  our  prices  being  so  very  much  higher  than  the  Hoosier,  particularly, 
which  we  formerly  handled. 

In  reply  on  October  6,  Mr.  Allen  wrote : 

It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  talfe  up  the  question  of 
relisting  our  drills  upon  some  logical  and  fair  basis.  It  is  not  intended  by  this 
miggestion  to  indicate  our  desire  to  agree  on  prices,  but  to  agree  that  the  ratio 
between  various  sizes  and  styles  of  drills  shall  be  logical  and  conform  measur- 
ably to  comparative  costs.  The  writer  has  spoken  of  this  before  and  believes 
the  suggestion  has  had  your  indorsement,  and  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  not 
agree  that  we  get  together  and  talk  this  over  with  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  drills,  to  the  end  that  we  may  get  logical  prices  for  various  sizes  and  styles 
of  drills. 

The  difference  between  agreeing  on  prices  and  agreeing  "  that  the 
ratio  between  various  sizes  and  styles  of  drills  shall  be  logical  and 
conform  measurably  to  comparative  costs  "  is  not  explained.  The 
suggestion,  however,  was  acceptable  to  Mr.  Peek,  and  on  October  8 
he  replied  as  follows: 

We  Itave  your  letter  of  the  6th  InsL,  referrinji  to  the  drill  situation,  and  be- 
lieve your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  i.  e.,  to  undertake  with  the  principal  drill 
manufacturers  to  determine  upon  some  reasonable  basis  of  spread  in  prices, 
according  to  the  sizes  and  stylos  of  drills,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  consider 
this  with  you  and  others  in  interest  at  any  time. 

We  would  suggest  that  p<Thaps  the  best  means  of  starting  something  which 
would  accomplish  real  good  would  be  to  start  with  yourselves,  the  International 
and  ourselves;  when  we  can  work  anything  out  of  it  wbidi  looks  reasonable 
we  can  present  the  matter  to  other  manufacturers. 

To  this  Mr.  Allen  replied  in  part  on  October  11: 

Your  suggestion  as  to  the  naethod  of  «tarting  something  with  reference  to 
revision  of  prices  on  driiis  seems  very  reasonable,  and  if  you  will  indicate  such 
tiihe  as  you  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  question  with  the  International 
people,  will  try  to  make  my  arrangements  corresi)ond  with  yours.  I  believe 
wo  should  get  at  it  early  and  keep  after  it  until  something  is  done,  as  it  is  really 
a  big  job. 
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On  October  18,  Mr.  Peek  replied  as  follows : 

I  believe  that  you  would  have  more  Influence  with  the  International  people 
In  takinj?  up  the  drill  question  with  them  than  the  writer  would,  and,  there- 
fore, suj^gest  that  you  take  it  up  with  them,  although  the  writer  will  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  cooperate  with  you  In  any  way  which  you  think  would  lie  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Under  date  of  November  11,  1915,  Mr.  Peek  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen 
on  the  same  subject: 

I  called  you  up  on  the  telephone  this  morning,  but  found  you  were  out  of 
town.  What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  Is  the  Harvester  Co.  have  indicated  they 
would  be  glad  to  consider  the  drill  situation  with  us  either  in  Moline  or  Chi- 
cago at  any  time.  As  we  will  want  our  drill  people  present  when  such  a  dis- 
cussion takes  place,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  youi'  ideas  about  the  time  and  place 
for  the  meeting. 

On  November  15,  Mr.  Allen  replied  as  follows: 

I  have  yours  of  the  11th  and  note  the  International  are  ready  to  go  in  with 
you  and  ourselves  in  discussing  the  drill  situation  at  any  time.  The  writer 
€xi)ects  to  be  gone  during  the  present  week,  but  on  Monday  next  will  try  and 
take  the  matter  up,  if  you  are  in  your  office  at  that  time,  and  agree  upon  some 
plan  for  getting  together  upon  this  subject. 

On  November  24,  Mr.  Peek  sent  the  following  reply : 

I  shall  be  glad  to  follow  up  the  drill  matter  with  you  at  any  time,  and  sug- 
gest that  we  should  get  something  started  at  least  comimratively  socm.  If  I 
am  out  of  the  city  Mr.  Todd  will  take  the  matter  up.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  matter  with  our  Horlcon  people. 

On  December  17,  Mr.  Allen  wrote  Mr.  Peek,  as  follows : 

In  talking  with  our  Mr.  Mace  I  find  that  he  can  devote  Thursday  of  next 
week,  December  23,  to  a  discussion  of  this  drill-price  question,  if  you  can 
conveniently  get  your  people  from  Horicon  down  on  that  day,  and  if  you  will 
call  them  up  by  telephone  and  then  let  me  know,  I  can  then  either  write  or 
wire  to-morrow  to  the  International  and  arrange  for  Thursday,  in  accordance 
with  our  talk. 

Subsequent  correspondence  does  not  show  what  the  actual  outcome 
of  these  negotiations  was. 

Evidences  of  price  discussions  at  meetings. — By  the  beginning  of 
1916  the  cost  of  raw  materials  seemed  to  be  exerting  considerable 
pressure  upon  the  implement  manufacturers,  as  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  exchange  of  letters  regarding  prices,  indications  of  price 
meetings,  etc.,  were  very  frequent. 

On  January  7,  1916,  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the 
La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  as  follows: 

I  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clausen,  president  of  the  grain  drill  and 
seeder  department,  suffgesting  a  conference  within  a  short  time  regarding  the 
price  situation,  and  I  replied  to  him  that  the  plow  and  tillage  department  were 
taking  steps  to  thresh  this  matter  out,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
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have  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  d^artment  meeting  at  some  time  following  the 
plow-department  meeting. 

Will  you  please  mall  Mr.  Clausen  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  which  you  are  going 
to  issue  with  the  call  for  the  plow  and  tillage  department  meeting?  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  objection  to  sending  Mr.  Clausen  a  copy  of  this  call 
uiMler  the  circumstances. 

The  plow  and  tillage  meeting  referred  to  above. was  the  one  of 
February  1,  1916,  at  which  the  steps  taken  to  "  thresh  this  matter 
out "  consisted  in  an  open  discussion  and  suggestions  of  price  ad- 
vances. (See  p.  324.)  If  a  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  de- 
partment followed  that  of  the  plow  and  tillage  on  the  same  or  next 
day,  the  minutes  of  the  association  do  not  bear  record  of  the  fact,  as 
the  first  meeting  of  this  department  in  1916,  according  to  the  records, 
took  place  March  3.  Some  kind  of  meeting  seems  to  have  been  held, 
however,  prior  to  January  26,  1916,  as  on  that  date  F.  H.  Clausen, 
factory  manager  at  Horicon,  Wis.,  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing 
Co.,  wrote  to  F.  G.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co., 
as  follows : 

We  are  sending  herewith  list  of  Vim  Brunt  equipment,  also  sheet  containing 
special  attachments. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  Springfi^W  [American  Seeding  Machine  Co.] 
list.  The  writer  suggested  to  Mr.  Jolinson  the  other  day  it  would  be  well  to 
forward  his  report  so  that  another  meeting  could  be  called  In  the  near  future. 

When  this  meeting  is  held,  we  believe  it  would  be  well  for  each  representa- 
tive to  have  with  him  cost  figures  of  all  equipment  so  that  the  same  can  be 
referred  to  when  adjustments  are  made. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  brought  out  in  the  above  that  costs  were  not 
to  be  discussed  in  the  meeting  merely  as  costs,  but  were  also  to  be 
of  service  when  "  adjustments  "  were  made. 

Again,  on  January  27,  Mr.  Clausen  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen  as  follows: 

We  have  now  received  list  of  drill  equipment  from  American  Seeding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Springfield,  and  we  are  ready  for  another  meeting.  The  writer  sug- 
gests Friday  or  Saturday,  February  4  or  5. 

I  am  writing  a  similar  letter  to  the  other  parties  Interested  and  will  await 
suggestions. 

Eventually,  Wednesday,  February  2,  the  day  following  the  plow 
and  tillage  department  meeting,  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
day  on  which  the  manufacturers  of  grain  drills  and  seeders  were  to 
meet,  as  on  January  31,  1916,  Mr.  Clausen  wrote  to  F.  C.  Johnson, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. : 

On  receipt  of  your  telegram  this  morning  stating  that  you  will  be  in  Chicago 
Wednesday,  we  wired  you  in  reply  that  the  meeting  has  been  arranged  for 
Wednesday  morning,  10  o'clock,  Auditorium  Hotel. 

Favorable  replies  have  been  received  from  all  other  parties  who  were  present 
at  the  previous  conference. 

Suggest  that  you  bring  cost  figures. 
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This  meeting,  arranged  for  and  called  by  Mr.  Clausen,  president 
of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  finds  no  place  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  kept  on  file  in  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

On  February  3,  1916,  the  day  following  the  date  set  for  this  meet- 
ing, H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co., 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Clausen : 

Referring  to  our  correspondence  of  the  early  part  of  January  with  reference 
to  prain-drill  department  meeting. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  7th,  I  suggested  that  this  meeting  be  held  following 
the  plow  and  tillage  department  meeting  of  February  1.  Yesterday  I  met 
Messrs.  Carr  and  Johnson,  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  and  in  talking 
with  them  and  Mr.  McCuUough  later  on  it  was  suggested  that  this  meeting  be 
held  about  March  1,  at  which  time  several  of  us  will  be  in  Chicago  attending 
the  terms  committee  meeting,  and  the  date  of  the  grain-drill  department  meeting 
might  conveniently  follow  or  immediately  precede  the  date  of  the  next  terms 
committee  meeting. 

Mr.  Carr.  said  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  a  March  1  meeting  was 
all  right,  and  that  they  would  not  go  out  with  their  new  prices  until  May. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  canvass  the  members  of  the  department  with 
reference  to  the  writer's  suggestion  of  meeting  the  first  week  in  JUarch.  It  may 
he  possible  that  some  of  the  department  members  wish  to  release  their  prices 
earlier  than  others,  and  for  this  reason  they  may  want  a  meeting  in  the  near 
future.  The  writer,  of  course,  will  be  willing  to  attend  a  meeting  at  any  date 
that  suits  the  majority  of  members. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  indicative  of  a  close  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  meetings  of  the  manufacturers  of  gi-ain 
drills  and  seeders  and  the  issuance  of  prices.  This  relation  is  fur- 
ther brought  out  in  the  correspondence  quoted  below.  On  February 
2.  1916,  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co., 
wrote  to  C.  L.  Fowle,  sales  manager  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co. : 

We  have  had  some  correspondence  from  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association.  gi*ain-drill  department,  with  reference  to  holding  a  grain-drill 
meeting,  to  take  up  the  matter  of  increased  prices  of  materials,  etc.,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  meeting  be  held,  I  believe,  some  time  in  April  or  May. 

Personally,  I  consider  this  entirely  too  late.  The  plow  and  tillage  department 
are  holding  their  meeting  in  Chicago  to-day,  and  we  can  not  see  wherein  their 
interests  are  any  different  from  ours. 

It  probably  will  take  a  couple  of  meetings  before  we  are  able  to  get  around  to 
the  proper  basis,  and  if  you  feel  the  same  as  I,  wish  you  would  write  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  your  views  as  to  how  soon  you  think 
this  meeting  should  be  held. 

It  will  only  be  a  few  months  until  we  are  all  in  the  market  again  to  purchase 
materials,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  all  have  to  pay  heavy  ad- 
vances for  1916  and  1917.  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  at  all,  let  us  get 
.started  early ;  at  least  as  early  as  the  other  departments. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Fowle  couched  his  language  with  some- 
thing of  caution,  but  revealed  the  fact  that  price  discussions  were 
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not  tabooed  at  meetings  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  manufacturers. 
On  February  4  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Pattison : 

Tour  letter  of  the  2d  received,  regarding  date  for  holding  next  grain-drill 
branch  meeting,  Secretary  IMcCullough  wrote  to  me  that  Mr.  Clausen  favored 
an  early  date.  I  made  no  reply  because  it  is  up  to  Mr.  Clausen  to  call  the 
meeting  when  he  wants  it,  but  It  seems  that  the  metal  market  is  in  such  con- 
dition that  a  meeting  at  this  time,  or  in  the  near  future,  would  uot  help  much 
as  to  arranging  prices  for  1917.  The  prices  of  metals  may  be  considerably 
higher  May  1  than  they  now  are.  Of  course,  we  can  not  agree  upon  or  enter 
into  any  fixe<l  prices,  and  all  that  can  be  accomplished  is  an  expression  from 
each  in  attendance  as  to  what  prices  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  probable 
cost  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  materials.  Personally,  I  am  willing  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  any  time  that  the  members  wish  to  get  together,  and  am  writing 
to  Mr.  McGullough  as  per  copy  inclosed. 

The  letter  to  E.  W.  McCuUough,  on  the  same  day,  was  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  C.  A.  Pattison,  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder 
Co.,  dated  the  2d  inst.,  and  urging  that  a  meeting  of  the  grain-drill  branch 
iu  April  or  May  will  be  too  late.  It  appears  to  me  that  without  knowing  or 
in  fact  having  any  reliable  information  as  to  what  the  cost  of  iron,  steel,  and 
other  materials  will  be  the  third  and  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  that  a  meet- 
ing at  this  time,  or  in  the  very  near  future,  will  not  enable  us  to  determine  what 
the  price  should  be  for  grain  drills  and  seeders  in  1917;  however,  if  you  care 
to  and  will  take  It  up  with  the  members  and  they  wish  to  have  a  meeting  before 
April  or  May,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  us,  and  possibly  another  meeting  in 
May  would  be  advisable. 

Mr.  Fowle  makes  clear  his  opinion  that "  a  meeting  at  this  time,  or 
in  the  very  near  future,  will  not  enable  us  to  determine  what  the  price 
should  be  for  grain  drills  and  seeders  in  1917,"  thus  unequivocally 
setting  forth  that  prices  were  to  be  discussed  to  some  definite  con- 
clusion if  not  actually  established. 

The  first  meeting  in  1916  of  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  department 
on  record  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation took  place  on  March  3.  On  February  11  Mr.  Clausen  as 
president  of  this  department  wrote  to  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  and  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  in  part  as 
follows : 

Inclosed  please  find  report  of  standardization  committee  appointed  by  me, 
consisting  of  F.  C.  Johnson,  C.  E.  Allison,  and  John  Bodden. 

The  list  of  basic  standard  equipment  is  submitted  at  tliis  time  for  your  careful 
consideration  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  grain-drill  department  of  the 
National  Association. 

There  are  several  important  matters  that  deserve  our  attention  and  a  meet- 
ing in  the  near  future  is  desirable.  The  tillage  and  wagon  departments  have 
already  held  conferences.  I  propose  March  3  as  a  suitable  date.  Please  advise 
the  writer  if  same  is  satisfactory  and  who  v^U  attend  to  represent*  your  com- 
pany. 
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In  the  report  of  the  standardization  committee  mentioned  in  the 
above  letter,  was  included  a  list  of  suggested  prices  for  equipment 
classed  as  extras  for  which  extra  charge  was  to  be  made,  as  follows : 

Hitches, 
size.  Price. 

3  -  horse,    1  -  pole,   for   2  -  horse^ 

l-pole-_— $1. 50 

3 -horse,    2 -pole,   for   2 -horse, 

1-pole 2. 50 

3 -horse,    2 -pole,   for  3 -horse, 

1-pole 1. 00 

4 -horse,    1-pole,    for   2 -horse, 

l-pole— 2. 00 

4 -horse.    1-pole,    for   3 -horse, 

1-pole .  50 

4 -horse,    2 -pole,    for    3 -horse, 

1-pole 2. 00 

6 -horse,    2 -pole,    for    4 -horse, 

1-pole 2. 00 

Extra  for  seat  or  footboard $1. 00 

Extra  for  agitator  (single) 1.00 

Extra  for  agitator  (double) 1.50 

4-lnch  wheel  for  3-inch_ 1. 50 

C.  E.  Allison,  of  the  sales  department  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  standardization  committee  of  the  grain 
drill  and  seeder  department  of  the  National  Association,  brought  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  the  attention  of  Alexander  Legge,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
with  the  following  penciled  comments : 

For  your  information,  don't  think  they  should  put  the  suggestions  on  the  last 
page;  do  you  think  this  good  business?  I  am  not  going  to  mix  up  on  price  sug- 
gestions ;  do  you  want  me  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the  3d? 

In  reply  Mr.  Legge  wrote  an  interdepartmental  communication  on 
February  16,  1916,  as  follows: 

I  am  returning  herewith  your  file  on  the  subject  of  drill  standardization.  The 
standardization  work  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  I  think  is  looked  upon  yery 
favorably,  rather  than  criticized,  by  the  Government;  therefore  it  Is  entirely 
proper  for  you  to  meet  with  these  people  on  this  subject. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  the  matter  referred  to  on  the  second 
page  of  the  memorandum,  that  Is,  prices  on  attachments  or  drills,  for  that 
matter — it  is  time  for  you  to  retire,  and  serve  notice  on  them  that  you  can  not 
and  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  conference  where  the  subject  of  prices  is  being 
considered,  w^hether  it  is  prices  of  machines,  or  attachments,  or  repairs. 

On  February  22,  1916,  Mr.  Clausen,  manager  of  the  Van  Brunt 
factory,  wrote  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  full  meeting  of  the  grain-drill  department  has  been  called  for  March  3, 
10  a.  m.,  at  the  office  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  Chi- 
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cago.  From  present  Indications  there  will  be  representatives  present  from 
nearly  all  companies  interested. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  secure  a  ratification  of  the  list  of  standard  sizes  and 
equipment  made  up  at  the  recent  meeting.  The  question  of  prices  for  the  new 
year  will  also  be  discussed,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  importance,  tf  you  can 
find  it  convenient  to  attend,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you. 

The  discussion  of  prices  is  of  particular  Interest  to  such  companies  as  the 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  Owatonna  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Dowagiac 
Drill  Co.,  which  have  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the  recent  discussions  with 
which  you  are  entirely  familiar. 

To  this  letter,  on  February  26, 1916,  Mr.  Peek  replied  in  part : 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  the  question  of  prices  for  the  new  year  will  also 
be  discussed.  We  can  not  believe  that  you  mean  Just  what  you  say,  as  it 
seems  to  us  that  any  discussion  of  prices  would  not  be  In  order,  and  might  be 
getting  on  delicate  ground.  Of  course  it  would  be  quite  proper  and  desirable  for 
you  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  increased  costs  of  manufacture,  for  surely 
all  members  must  have  this  important  situation  staring  them  in  the  face. 

Meeting  of  March  5,  1916. — Whether  or  not  the  prices  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  standaxdization  committee,  quoted  above,  were  dis- 
cussed does  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  March  3  meeting.  Un- 
der the  heading,  ^'  Suggested  standards  for  grass  seeders  and  hitches,'' 
the  minutes  show  the  same  information  as  that  quoted  above,  but 
without  the  prices.    The  record  then  reads: 

Following  the  disposition  of  these  matters  a  general  and  prolonged  discus- 
sion was  indulged  in  relative  to  present  manufacturing  and  marlceting  condi- 
tions. The  information  interchanged  on  this  occasion  was  pronounce<l  by  those 
present  as  invaluable,  considering  the  present  chaotic  conditions  surrounding 
manufacturing  at  this  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  various  mat- 
ters and  details  considered,  being  another  instance  where  those  who  fail  to 
attend  meetings  of  this  kind  lose  a  most  valuable  opportunity.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  in  general  that  the  present  situation  as  to  materials,  both  as 
to  costs  and  deliveries,  demanded  immediate  attention,  and  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  hope  which  existed  some  time  ago  that  there  might  be  a 
recession  and  improvement  has  less  and  less  foundation  every  day,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  who  falls  to  readjust  his  business  to  Immediately  meet 
existing  conditions  was  taking  another  chance  and  seriously  impairing  the  future!. 

As  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  output  of  the 
country  was  represented  at  this  meeting,  its  importance  can  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

Under  date  of  March  6,  1916,  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  James  A.  Carr,  president 
of  the  same  concern,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  8d,  would  say  that  it  was  our  understanding  that 
the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing equipment,  and  that  the  meeting  set  for  next  Friday  in  Chicago  for  the 
consideration  of  terms  will  probably  more  definitely  involve  the  price  question. 
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Mr.  Craig  was  here  for  Itinch  one  day  last  week,  and  we  had  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  him  at  considerable  length  the  question  of  terms  and  pricea  I 
am  still  convinced  that  it  is  not  ^"acticable  fSor  im  to  attempt  to  increase  our 
{NTices  for  balance  of  this  season^ 

The  only  representative  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
present  at  the  March  3  meeting,  according  to  the  minutes,  was  Wil- 
lard  Z.  Oarr.  No  record  of  the  meeting  scheduled  for  "next  Friday," 
which  was  March  10,  was  found  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission, 

Meeting  of  May  10^  1916, — The  second  meeting  of  the  grain  drill 
and  seeder  departoient  in  1916  Was  held  on  May  10,  as  shown  by  the 
minutes  of  that  department.  On  May  4,  1916,  in  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  at  Chicago,  C.  S.  Pattiscm,  president  of  the  Peoria 
Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  wrote  as  follows  to  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the 
Dowagiac  Drill  Co.: 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  advances  in  prices  and  terras  on  drills  the  writer 
has  learned  through  reliable  source,  tliat  this  matter  of  advanced  terms  and 
prices  on  grain  drills  Is  largely  dictated  by  Brantingham  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Oo. 

As  you  know,  they  have  tery  little  drill  trade  and  the  majority  of  the  drills 
they  have  sold  in  the  last  two  years  have  been  a  source  of  great  expense  to 
them,  because  they  would  not  work.  They  feel  that  now  there  is  opportunity 
for  them  to  get  some  grain-drill  business  by  making  a  less  advance  and  more 
liberal  terms,  and  we  understand  that  they  are  out  with  5  per  cent  advance  on 
grain  drills  and  10  to  15  per  cent  advance  on  their  other  lines,  and  they  have 
also  shortened  the  terms  materially^ 

I  can  say  to  yon  in  confidence*  tiiat  I  Imow  Mr.  McCuUough  is  dominated 
to  a  con^derable  extent  by  Mr.  Brantingham,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us,  as 
independent  manufacturers,  to  take  this  into  consideration  at  the  meeting  on 
May  10.  I  am  writing  you  this  information  for  fear  I  may  not  have'  time  to 
talk  with  you  before  the  meeting. 

Writing  on  May  6,  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co., 
F*  BL  Clausen,  factory  manager  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing 
Co.,  said: 

Referring  to  your  favor  of  May  1,  Mr.  Allen  of  the  Moline  Plow  <3o.  has 
advised  the  writer  that  he  will  attend  the  meeting  held  next  Wednesday. 

I  have  written"  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Carr  to-day,  stating  that  there  will  be  a  discus- 
sion on  the  extension  clause  covering  grain  drills  proposed  in  the  new  terms 
of  terms  committee,  and  have  suggested  that  he  be  present  to  defend  the  action 
of  the  committee  with  reference  to  this  item. 

Apparently  the  smaller  manafacturers  think  that  the  International  and 
Deere  have  been  trying  to  put  one  over  on  them  in  this  matter.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  cheer  them  up  as  much  as  possible  and  indicate  to  them  the  advisa- 
biUty  of  advancing  their  prices  at  least  as  large  a  per  cent  as  others  are  -doing. 

F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  explaining  ihis  matter 
to  the  Commission  stated  that  the  suggestion  contained  in  Mr. 
Clausen^s  letter  regarding  the  method  of  meeting  the  objections  of 
the  smaller  manufacturers  was  never  acted  upon. 
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In  the  above  it  is  again  indicated  that  price  discussons  and  efforts 
to  maintain  the  relative  level  of  prices  are  a  part  of  the  meetings 
of  this  department. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  May  10,  1916,  indicate  that  prices 
were  touched  upon  by  the  members.  Under  the  head  of  ""Material 
and  manufacturing  conditions  "  the  record  reads  as  follows : 

This  subject  received  extended  treatment^  and  the  interchange  of  Informa- 
tion between  members  was  both  of  interest  and  profit.  Forty -two  per  cent 
advance  on  costs  of  production  based  on  the  present  marlset  price  of  steel  was 
stated  as  fairly  representing  the  large  advance  resulting  through  increasing 
prices  of  material  and  manufacture.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  everyone 
present  carefully  review  their  present  costs  which  should  be  recognized  in 
selling  prices.  Inasmuch  as  the  future  of  business  in  these  Unes  was  difficult 
to  forecast,  and  because  there  were  no  assurances  that  material  might  not  go 
even  higher.  « 

The  statement  that  ^  it  was  strongly  urged  that  everyone  present 
carefully  renew  their  present  costs  which  should  be  recognized  in 
selling  prices"  shows  distinctly  that  those  who  did  the  '^urging" 
were  making  strong  efforts  to  get  all  present  to  advance  their  prices. 

The  correspondence  of  certain  manufacturers  subsequent  to  this 
meeting  is  of  a  less  guarded  nature  than  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  the  minutes.  On  May  19, 1916,  B.  S.  Barber,  assistant  general 
sales  manager  for  the  Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.,  wrote  to 
C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  as  follows : 

We  are  In  receipt  of  report  on  the  recent  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder 
department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  and  from  the 
tone  of  this  report,  presume  the  discussions  especially  regarding  the  future 
prices  were  very  interesting,  and  f<^  this  reason  regret  very  much  that  we 
were  not  represented  at  this  meeting. 

*  What  change,  if  any,  has  been  made  In  the  way  of  price  on  grain  drills  for 
this  fairs  delivery?  Of  course  the  majority  of  contracts  are  already  In,  some 
of  which  were  taken  at  extremely  low  prices,  but  what  we  want  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  any  change  In  price  Is  to  be  made  to  apply  on  new  business. 

Any  Information  you  can  give  us  along  this  Une  we  will  appreciate  very  mudu 

Evidently  Mr.  Barber  had  the  impression  that  future  prices  were 
freely  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  that  action  was  taken  looking  to 
changes  "  in  the  way  of  price  on  grain  drills  for  this  fall's  delivery." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Fowle  on  May  26  in  no  way  lessens  this  impres- 
sion but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  it.    He  wrote  as  follows : 

We  are  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
report  of  annual  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  and  I  regret 
that  you  were  not  represented,  because  it  was  the  best  and  largest  attended 
meeting  of  the  department's  history. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  prices  on  grain  drills  for  fall  business,  you,  of 
course,  are  aware  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  on  prices  is  per- 
missible by  law,  and  while  there  was  an  open  and  free  discussion  of  the  manu- 
facturing situation,  and  individual  expressions  as  to  what  advance  on  drills 
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and  seeders  would  be  consistent  with  the  advance  cost  of  manufacturing,  there 
was  nothing  further  to  give  a  line  on  future  prices,  except  a  statement  of  some 
western  manufacturers  as  to  an  advance  they  had  already  ma<le  and  put  into 
effect.  I  understand  that  advances  by  some  manufacturers,  ranging  from  5  to 
15  per  cent,  have  already  been  made,  but  if  some  of  the  other  manufacturers  in 
our  line  have  made  an  advance,  they  have  not  so  stated,  and  it  is  uncertain 
what  prices  the  different  jnanuf act urers  will  make  for  the  coming  fall  business, 
although  it  is  clear  from  the  metal  niarket  prices  .and  deliveries,  at  present,  that 
all  implements  for  1917  will  unavoidably  be  considerably  higher. 

I  am  giving  you  all  the  Information  possible  and  hope  that  the  next  meeting, 
whether  annual  or  special,  you  will  be  represented  and  so  be  able  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  expressions  and  ideas. 

In  the  above  is  presented  a  clear,  unequivocal  statement  that  prices 
were  discussed,  even  to  the  point  of  mentioning  figures,  at  a  regular, 
official  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department. 

Harmomous  advance  in  prices  and  terms. — ^During  the  three 
months  following  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  depart- 
ment meeting  of  May  10,  1916,  a  number  of  manufacturers  showed 
more  or  less  anxiety  as  to  what  advances  in  prices  others  had  made 
or  were  going  to  make  and  information  was  freely  exchanged.  Some 
of  this  correspondence  follows : 

On  May  13,  1916,  IT.  G.  Orendorff,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Parlin  &  Orendorff,  wrote  H.  S.  Lord,  vice  president  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  as  follows : 

In  my  conversation  with  you  in  Chicago  during  the  present  week  I  under- 
stood you  to  state  you  had  notified  your  branches  to  advance  the  selling  price 
on  grain  drills  15  per  cent.  Am  I  correct  in  this?  If  so,  on  what  date  does 
this  advance  go  Into  effect?  We  have  already  advanced  our  prices  on  grain 
driUs  15  per  cent  and  I  trust  we  are  not  alone  in  this. 

Mr.  Lord  seems  to  have  written  two  letters  in  reply,  in  one  of 
which,  dated  May  16,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Orendorff: 

Referring  further  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  we  note  that  you  have  already 
advanced  your  price  on  grain  drills  15  per  cent,  and  we  presume  that  this  means 
the  advance  is  now  effective. 

The  reason  we  bring  this  question  up  again  is  on  account  of  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a  special  drill  man  who  is  now  in  Kansas  territory.  We  have  a 
letter  dated  the  13th  In  which  he  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  was  talking  to  Geo.  Lewis  of  P.  &  O.  the  other  day  and  he  informed  me 
that  they  had  already  put  on  one  5  per  cent  on  Superior  drills  and  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  put  on  the  10  per  cent  until  July  1,  and  believe  me,  they  are 
protecting  their  dealers.  I  also  understand  that  the  I.  H.  C.  have  ribt  ad- 
vanced on  drills,  but  I  do  not  know  this  to  be  a  fact." 

We  would  appreciate  a  line  from  you,  giving  us  the  date  of  your  last  ad- 
vance so  that  we  can  write  our  traveler  and  give  him  a  little  more  backbone. 

On  June  10,  1916,  W.  S.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Thomas  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  both  Deere  &  Co.  and  the 
Moline  Plow  Co. : 
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If  you  have  by  this  time  arranged  grain-drill  prices  for  1917  spring  season, 
especially  for  the  northwestern  territory,  we  would  be  under  many  obligations 
if  you  would  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  such  prices,  and  in  sending  same  would 
you  object  to  stating  about  what  advance  these  new  prices  are  over  what  you 
obtained  for  the  spring  trade  of  1916? 

We  are  figuring  out  our  own  drill  schedule  for  next  season,  and  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee  on  uniformity  of  equipment,  and  want  to  get 
everything  in  line  so  that  we  can  all  work  together  in  good  shape,  as  to  sizes 
we  are  building,  equipment,  etc. 

Replying  to  this  letter  Deere  &  Co.  advised  that  they  had  not  yet 
completed  their  drill  schedule,  but  stated  that — 

It  is  our  purpose  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Association 
in  respect  to  equipment,  and  in  the  matter  of  prices  we  have  in  mind  advancing 
15  per  cent  and  changing  the  cash  discount  from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent, 
although  we  have  not  reached  any  definite  conclusions. 

H.  S.  Lord,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  replied  as 
follows : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  addressed  to  Mr.  Allen,  beg  to  advise  that 
we  have  not  a  printed  1917  price  list  on  the  Monitor  line  of  grain  drill&  Our 
Minneapolis  house,  however,  is  contracting  at  a  15  per  cent  advance  over  the 
prices  contained  in  the  contract  that  we  are  sending  you.  Tou  will  find  our 
drill  prices  on  pages  44  to  46,  inclusive. 

We  have  changed  the  terms  on  drills,  which  appear  on  page  5,  and  are  only 
giving  5  per  cent  cash  discount  instead  of  7,  with  maturity  and  discount  dates, 
as  well  as  carry  over  clause  the  same  as  recommended  by  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association. 

We  expect  to  have  a  new  list  complete  and  ready  for  distribution  the  early 
part  of  July  and  have  made  a  notation  to  send  you  same  as  soon  as  it  is  off 
the  press. 

We  might  add  that  we  have  advanced  our  drill  prices  15  per  cent  in  all 
territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  those  States  we 
have  put  on  an  advance  of  5  per  cent. 

We  are  selling  Monitor  repairs  at  list  in  all  territories  instead  of  at  a  dis- 
count of  25  per  cent  from  list  Our  printing  department  now  has  a  proof  of 
the  Monitor  repair  list  prices,  In  which  there  is  33i  per  cent  advance.  When 
these  are  sent  out  to  the  trade,  we  will  give  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  from 
this  list 

On  July  27,  1916,  J.  F.  Needham,  secretary  of  the  Crown  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  wrote  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co,,  as 
follows,  relative  to  advancing  prices  and  making  terms : 

On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
line  of  grain  drills  and  lime  sowers,  we  have  decided  to  Increase  our  prices 
for  the  coming  year  about  15  per  cent.  Also  in  former  years  we  have  allowed 
cash  discounts  of  8  per  cent  April  1,  7  per  cent  May  1,  or  6  per  cent  June  1,  on 
spring  sales  and  we  expect  to  reduce  these  discounts  for  the  coming  year. 

We  would  like  to  make  the  terms  on  our  1917  contracts  the  same  as  you  are 
giving  for  cash  discounts  on  spring  sales,  and  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of 
you,  we  would  ask  that  you  send  us  a  copy  of  your  1917  grain-drill  contract 

If  we  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  at  any  time,  we  sliall  be  pleased  to  return 
the  favor. 
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Repljring  to  the  above  letter  on  July  29,  Geo.  R.  Proiit,  sales 
manager  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  as  follows : 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  27th  inst,  with  regard  to  prices  for  1917,  and  we 
are  Inclosing  herewith  our  resale  price  sheet,  from  which  a  20  per  c«it  trade 
discount  is  offered  to  the  dealer.  This  makes  the  net  prices  from  13  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  higher  than  1916f  as  you  will  note.  There  Is  also  inclosed  copy 
of  1917  contract,  which  provides  for  cash  discounts  of  5  per  cent  and  4  per 
cent,  instead  of  7  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  as  in  former  years. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copy  of  your  price  list  and  contract  in  return. 

C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  on 
July  28,  1916,  sent  price  lists  to  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  stating 
that  their  terms  were  net  September  1,  5  per  cent  for  cash  May  1,  and 
advising  that  ^^if  the  present  prices  of  material  continue  until 
January  1,  we  shall  make  another  advance  on  that  date  of  10  per 
cent," 

To  this  Deere  &  Co.  replied  that  their  terms  were  "  net  July  1, 
5  per  cent  cash  April  V'  <^d  continued  as  follows: 

We^  of  course,  do  not  know  whether  we  can  maintain  these  prices.  Your 
prices  are  considerably  under  ours,  and  If  general  competition  is*  as  much  und« 
US  as  you  are,  no  doubt  we  will  have  to  somewhat  modify  our  selling  prices 
on  these  goods.  Should  we,  however,  make  any  decision  in  the  way  of  any 
change  in  prices,  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  let  you  hear  from  us. 

It  is  observed  that  all  the  advances  mentioned  in  the  above  cor- 
respondence are  identical,  15  per  cent,  and  that  the  terms  are  cot 
from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent. 

Further  price  discussions  in  1916. — ^Toward  the  latter  part  of  1916, 
the  correspondence  shows  that  price  discusvsions  were  again  taken  up 
by  the  manufacturers  of  grain  drills  and  seeders  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  some  conclusion  as  to  what  advances  in  prices  to  dealers  to 
put  into  effect.  Some  time  prior  to  November  14,  1916,  there  was  a 
conference  of  several  manufacturers  in  Chicago  at  which  this  ques- 
tion was  taken  up,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
of  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.,  to  W.  Z.  Carr,  another  vice  president  of  the  same  company,  as 
follows : 

The  question  of  prices  for  the  latter  half  of  1917  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  several  times,  by  jobbers  as  well  as  dealers.  Have  talked  this  ques- 
tion over  with  Mr.  Peek  and  one  or  two  other  implement  men  whom  I  met  in 
Chicago  recently  and  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  In  favor  of  making  another 
advance  next  year.  None  of  them  appear  to  be  selling  for  all  of  1917,  the 
business  written  now  being  for  spring  only. 

In  the  following  month  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  con- 
ference attended  by  representatives  of  four  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  grain  drills  who  went  over  tiie  situation 
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Tvhile  in  Chicago.  Rather  a  full  report  of  the  discussion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Johnson  to  James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  a  letter  of  December  21,  1916.  Tlie  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

I  spent  yesterday  and  the  day  before  In  Chicago.  Tuesclay  evening  met  Mr. 
Allen  and  Mr.  Ix)rd,  of  Mollne  Plow  Co.,  and  Mr.  Peek  and  Mr.  Todd,  of  Doere 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  Allison — ^we  all  took  dinner  with  Mr.  Allen. 

In  conversation,  it  developed  that  both  Deere  &  Co.  and  the  Mollne  people 
have  planned  an  advance  on  their  full  line,  Including  grain  drills,  the  advance 
being  10  per  cent,  effective  after  January  1.  I  did  not  get  any  final,  definite  state- 
ment as  to  drills  going  into  effect  on  that  date,  but  expect  to  hear  by  mall  the 
next  week.  The  question  was  put  up  to  me  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
I  could  not  tell  them  that  we  would  put  on  an  advance  of  that  sort,  but  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  so,  and  proposed  to  take  it  up  with  you  and  try  to  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  In  the  near  future.  My  own  Idea  was  that  if  we  could  ar- 
range for  such  an  advance,  It  possibly  could  not  go  Into  effect  until  February 
or  March.  The  Mollne  people  feel  perfectly  secure  In  their  present  belief  that 
they  are  absolutely  right  and  that  we  should  all  serve  our  <»wn  best  interests 
in  making  an  advance.  You  know  I  feel  the  same  way,  although  I  dislike  the 
idea  of  having  to  advance  in  mid-season,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

The  following  day  had  a  couple  of  hours  with  Mr.  Allison.  The  evening 
previous,  he  talked  favorably  of  making  an  advance,  but  of  course  made  no 
positive  promise.  It  develops  that  the  I.  H.  Co.  are  now  revising  their  prices 
on  practically  their  full  line  and  expect  to  make  an  advance  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  looks  as  though  they  would  be  inclined  to  put  an  advance  on  drills.  I 
tried  to  feel  Mr.  Allison  out  as  to  what  he  thought  would  be  done  regarding 
your  pricea  He  simply  stated  that  he  felt  his  people  would  be  absolutely  fair 
about  the  matter  and  indicated  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  pay 
you  an  advance  on  drills.  In  case  they  secured  the  advance  price.  I  did  not  go 
into  the  matter  very  deeply,  but  as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  think  he 
would  recommend  such  action,  and  he  thought  his  people  would  all  be  Inclined 
to  be  fair  about  it 

I  have  talked  with  our  boys  and  we  are  willing  to  put  on  an  advance  and 
issue  new  price  sheets  in  case  the  I.  FL  Co.  do  the  same,  and  I  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  go  to  P.  &  O.  and  give  them  notice  of  an  advance  to  be  effective  at 
such  a  time  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Mollne  people  are  thoroughly  In  earnest  about  this,  stating  when  they 
put  on  the  advance  they  expect  it  to  stay,  and  also  state  they  have  been  ap- 
proached by  a  number  of  smaller  manufacturers  urging  them  to  put  on  an  ad- 
vance. They  seem  to  fieel  from  their  standpoint,  that  it  is  foolish  not  to  put  on 
at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance. 

Mr.  Ix)rd,  who  seems  to  be  Mr.  Allen*s  cost  man,  informed  us  that  he  had 
made  very  close  figures  and  that  on  their  line  on  the  basis  of  2.40  steel,  the 
advance  from  present  prices  should  be  38  per  cent.  The  Deere  people  feel  the 
same  way  in  regard  to  these  figures  and  this,  of  course,  strengthens  their  view 
that  10  per  cent  Is  not  an  excessive  figure.  We  all  agreed  that  farmers  are  not 
going  to  buy  Impl^nentB  unlees  they  need  them ;  there  would  be  no  forced  sales ; 
and  as  all  other  lines  are  selling  at  increased  prices,  the  price  of  Implements 
would  not  seem  excessive.  The  dealer  and  the  farmer  are  going  to  kick  but 
they  are  kicking  now,  saying  they  can  not  get  business  at  the  present  prices. 
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This  is  a  matter  for  our  consideration  and  we  should  arrive  at  some  decision 
regarding  same  before  January  1.  We  suggest  that  we  have  a  meeting  at  a 
time  when  you  and  Willard  could  run  over,  or  we  could  run  over  to  Richmond. 
It  is. up  to  us  to  let  Moline  people  know  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  it  looks 
to  us  as  though  you  would  be  able  to  get  share  of  the  advance  from  the  I.  H. 
Co.  Conditions  are  not  good  now  and  we  do  not  believe  they  can  be  made  any 
worse  by  putting  on  an  advance.  A  good  portion  of  next  year's  output  is  now 
under  contract  and  we  should  be  able  to  get  increased  prices  on  second  orders 
and  on-  a  good  proportion  of  fall  business.  Then  we  know  that  if  peace  does 
come  and  there  is  a  moderate  break  in  the  price  of  material,  we  can  take  off 
10  per  cent  and  get  the  prices  of  to-day  and  which  I  hope  will  remain  long  in 
the  future.  We  believe  the  Moline  people  as  well  as  the  others  are  in  earnest 
and  will  put  into  effect  any  advance  they  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Carr  replied  on  December  22,  1916,  as  follows: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  21st  and  note  your  meeting  at  Chicago  relative  to 
th  price  question. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  a  meeting  and  consider  this  any  day  next  week  that 
is  desirable.  Would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  over  here  or  Willard  and  I 
will  go  over  to  Springfield  if  you  prefer.  I  will,  however,  say  in  advance  of  this 
meeting  that  I  am  opposed  to  changing  prices.  I  think  the  break  is  coming 
pretty  soon  and  that  another  advance  in  prices  will  kill  what  little  trade  we 
are  having.  I  think  we  had  better  see  the  proposition  through  on  the  present 
basis  until  the  regular  time  of  making  our  prices  for  another  season,  which  will 
be  along  in  April  or  May. 

Mr.  Legge,  of  the  I.  H.  Co.,  is  out  of  this  country  and  will  not  return  for  some 
time,  probably  not  until  some  time  in  April  or  May.  I  am  quite  sure  that  during 
his  absence  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  make  any  arrangements  with  the 
I.  H.  C.  so  far  as  further  advance  in  prices  is  concerned.  We  have  been  urging 
them  by  correspondence  and  in  other  ways  to  put  out  prices  for  the  year  and 
push  the  trade  harder  than  they  have  been,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  this  division  or  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  to  now  ball 
the  matter  up  by  making  another  advance  in  prices.  Neither  do  I  think  that  the 
Moline  Plow  Co.  or  Deere  &  Co.  should  dictate  to  us  as  to  the  proper  way 
that  we  should  run  our-  business.  Of  course  I  will  have  only  one  vote  out  of 
several  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but,  as  I  view  it,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  any  change  or  interfere  with  our  prices  at  this  time.  We  better  see  it 
through  on  the  present  basis,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  meeting  whenever  you 
desire  and  will  leave  it  with  you  people  over  there  to  name  the  time  and  place 
for  this  meeting. 

Only  three  of  the  companies  represented  at  this  conference- 


namely,  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and 
Deere  &  Co. — ^manufacture  grain  drills.  The  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  which  was  represented  at  the  conference  by  Mr.  Allison, 
purchased  under  contract  all  the  drills  manufactured  at  the  Rich- 
mond (Ind.)  plant  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  A 
change  in  prices  on  the  part  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
would  necessitate  a  corresponding  change  in  the  prices  of  thei  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  to  dealers  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
condition  under  which  drills  manufactured  at  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
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plant  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  would  undersell  drills 
made  at  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  factory  of  the  same  company.  This 
explains  the  interest  of  the  three  drill  manufacturers  in  having  a 
representative  of  the  International  Harvester  Co,  present  at  the  con- 
ference. The  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  mentioned  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
letter  also  purchased  drills  from  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
on  a  similar  basis. 

Apparently  the  information  conveyed  by  Mr.  Peek  at  the  Chicago 
meeting,  mentioned  above,  was  correct,  as  on  January  4,  1917,  Mr. 
Johnson  again  wrote  Mr.  Carr,  in  part  as  follows : 

I  am  inc1osin{?  letters  from  Deere  &  Co.,  the  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  and  Peoria 
Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  which,  after  yon  have  noted,  please  return. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Peek  shows  they  have  put  into  effect  January  1  an  ad- 
vance on  drills  as  well  as  their  entire  line  in  all  western  territory,  and  that  they 
are  preparing  new  price  books  for  the  eastern  territory.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  sincerity ;  they  have  evidently  put  out  these  prices,  believing  as  they 

do,  it  is  nec^sary. 

«  *  •  •  •  •  * 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Pattison  is  voluntary  on  his  part  and  advises  that  he 
has  advanced  a  total  of  15  and  10  per  cent,  the  late  10  per  cent  going  into  effect 
now.  His  prices  on  drills  for  the  East  were  already  higher  than  ours,  but  we 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  this  as  he  is  not  in  the  territory  and  we  do  not 
believe  he  can  get  in. 

These  letters  are  simply  samples  of  what  is  being  done  and  I  believe  the  en- 
tire implement  fraternity  is  making  an  advance,  including  the  I.  H.  Co.  This 
being  the  case,  I  feel  thitt  we  should  do  likewise,  and  prepare  for  an  advance 
to  take  effect  in  30  or  60  days,  at  latest 

I  am  planning  to  be  in  Chicago  on  the  11th,  when  we  can  probably  arrive  at  a 
conclusion. 

This  discussion  of  the  price  situation  continued  throughout  the 
month  of  January,  1917.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  C.  L.  Fowle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
notice  of  advance  in  prices  on  drills  and  seeders  by  the  Peoria  Drill  A 
Seeder  Co.  stated  that  his  company  had  made  an  advance  of  15  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  fall  and  5  per  cent  in  December,  "which, 
although  not  enough,  was  as  far  as  we  thought  competition  would  let 
us  go,"  and  he  added  that  "  we  hope  that  all  manufacturers  will  make 
enough  advance  to  warrant  us  in  advancing  another  5  or  10  per  cent, 
but  to  date  we  have  no  information  indicating  that  they  have  made 
such  advance,  or  that  they  intend  doing  so." 

In  reply,  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co., 
wrote  on  January  8,  1917,  that  he  found  his  increase  of  10  per  cent 
had  stimulated  his  trade  and  that  he  knew  of  several  concerns  who 
had  "  advanced  their  prices  10  per  cent  on  January  1,  making  a  total 
of  26  per  cent."  Having  received  a  number  of  letters  from  manufac- 
turers on  the  subject  of  prices,  he  wrote  that  he  would  take  them  to 
Minneapolis  with  him  and  if  Mr.  Fowle  had  time  while  they  were  at- 
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tending  a  convention  there  they  would  go  over  the  correspondence 
together. 

These  letters  evidently  reached  Mr.  Fowle,  as  on  January  23,  1917, 
he  wrote  Mr.  Pattison,  returning  th6  file  of  letters  and  stating  that 
he  was  "  pleased  to  note  that  with  very  few  exceptions  manufacturers 
are  inclined  to  a  further  advance  which  will  be  approximately  25  per 
cent  over  prices  of  a  year  ago,  which  is  unquestionably  the  only 
reasonable  thing  to  do.^'  On  the  same  day  he  also  wrote  Deere  &  Co., 
stating  that  he  received  the  letter  of  that  concern,  dated  January  4, 
among  the  letters  of  many  other  manufacturers  sent  by  Mr.  Pattison, 
and  that  "  we  note  with  pleasui-e  that  nearly  all  of  the  prominent 
manufacturers  consider  a  January  advance  favorably." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Pattison  was  delegated  to  sound  out  the  price 
sentiment  among  the  manufacturers  does  not  appear,  but  he  seems  to 
have  acted  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  of  opinion  in  this  case,  and 
passed  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  to  others,  as  in  the  correspond- 
ence one  manufacturer  refers  to  this  matter  casually  as  if  the  other 
certainly  had  a  knowledge  of  the  exchange  of  information  conducted 
by  Mr.  Pattison. 

Nature  of  grain  drill  and  seeder  meetings  shown, — ^The  fact 
that  the  gi'ain  drill  and  seeder  meetings  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  future  advances  would  be,  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter,  dated  February  12,  1917,  from  C.  L,  Fowle, 
president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  to  F.  H.*Clausen,  factory  man- 
ager of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  also  president  of  the 
grain  drill  and  seeder  department : 

Your  letter  of  February  9  received,  and  in  reply,  I  do  not  exi^ect  to  attend  the 
sales  niana^fers'  meeting  this  week,  unless  you  oon8i<ler  the  situation  warrants 
or  demands  another  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  grain-drill  branch- and  that 
a  conference  regarding  same  is  advisable  at  this  time,  in  which  event  I  will  be 
In  Chicago  at  1  p.  m.,  there  being  no  earKer  morning  train.  My  Idea  of  the 
grain-drill  situation  is  that  those  who  would  attend  a  meeting  have  been  frank 
to  make  known  their  prices,  wliich  range  from  15  to  25  i)er  cent  over  prices  of 
a  year  ago,  as  shown  by  replies  to  Mr.  PattLson's  letter  and  from  such  general 
information  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  About  20  days  ago  we  wrote  to  your 
company  nt  Moline  and  received  their  reply,  showing  an  advance  in  January 
and  commenting  on  our  10  per  cent  maturity  discount  By  comparison  of  prices, 
we  felt  Justifleil  in  making  an  advance  of  6  per  cent,  Obruary  5,  by  reducing 
the  maturity  discount  from  10  to  5  for  the  Middle  States,  which,  added  to  our 
September  1  last  advance,  makes  22  per  cent  over  our  price  of  months  ago. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prominent  manufacturers  have  the  price  estab- 
lished for  at  least  the  spring  trade  of  1917  at  a  range  of  advances  from  15  to 
25  per  cent  and  that  a  meeting  at  tlie  present  time  would  not  result  in  any 
further  advances  for  spring  business^  and  that  it  would  be  too  early  for  any 
manufacturer  to  definitely  determine  thf  price  for  fall  business,  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  regular  annual  meeting  in  May  would  be  a  better  time,  but  if  you 
have  a  different  opinion  and  wish  a  conference  Wednesday  p.  m.,  let  me  know 
by  letter  or  wire  and  I  will  be  there. 
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Mr.  Fowle  makes  it  clear  that  those  who  would  attend  the  meet- 
ing have  already  "  been  frank  to  make  known  their  prices  ♦  ♦  • 
as  shown  by  replies  to  Mr.  Pattison's  letter.''  Hence  no  meeting  for 
the  exchange  of  prices  and  for  checking  each  other  up  was  neces- 
sary. Also,  "  the  prominent  manufacturers  have  the  price  estab- 
lished for  at  least  the  spring  trade  of  1917  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  a  meet- 
ing  at  the  present  time  would  not  result  in  any  further  advances  foi 
the  spring  business  and  that  it  would  be  too  early  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  definitely  determine  the  price  for  fall  business."  Hence, 
it  seems  to  Mr.  Fowle  that  "our  regular  annual  meeting  in  May 
would  be  a  better  time."  In  the  face  of  many  statements  by  manu- 
facturers to  the  contrary,  that  prices  are  strictly  "  tabooed  "  at  all 
meetings,  Mr.  Fowle's  letter  to  the  president  of  the  department 
stands  as  a  frank  and  unambiguous  statement  of  what  is  accomplished 
at  these  meetings. 

In  answer  to  the  above  quoted  letter,  Mr.  Clausen  replied,  under 
date  of  February  16, 1917,  as  follows : 

I  attended  the  sales  managers'  conference  at  Chicago  Wednesday  and  while 
there  discussed  with  Mr.  McCiilloiigh  the  possible  advantages  of  a  meeting  of 
the  grain  drill  department  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  serve  no  good  purpose  in  calling  a  meeting  much 
before  the  1st  of  May  unless  some  new  conditions  arise.  We  have  no  big  prob- 
lems to  come  up  before  the  department  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  think  it  wise 
to  urge  attendance  of  our  members  unless  we  can  make  it  worth  while.  No 
doubt  Uy  the  Ist  of  May  we  will  know  better  how  to  handle  future  price  ad- 
vances than  we  do  at  present. 

This  letter  indicates  that  Mr.  Clausen's  idea  of  these  meetings  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Fowle  and,  furthermore,  that  E.  W.  Mc- 
CuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion, must  have  been  just  as  cognizant  of  the  price-exchange,  price-dis- 
cussion, and  percentage  price-advance  features  of  these  meetings  as 
the  members  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Fowle  in  writing  to  Mr.  Clausen  under  date  of  March  19,  said : 

Inclosed  find  copy  of  letter  to  the  association,  in  response  to  a  general  letter 
of  the  17th.  It  seems  that  our  members  should  consider  fully  the  present  situa- 
tion before  establishing  the  basis  for  their  fall  business,  and  I  hope  that  the 
early  part  of  April  will  appeal  to  each  and  all  of  the  members. 

The  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  took  place 
on  April  6, 1917. 

On  March  31, 1917,  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  American  Seed- 
ing Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  same  con- 
cern, as  follows : 

It  certainly  is  evident  that  we  are  up  against  a  stiff  proposition  upon  the 
advance  lii  materials,  and  I  can  see  nothing  for  it  but  for  us  to  consistently 
follow  these  advances  with  our  own  prices,  and  if  we  can  have  reasonable  con- 
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eert  of  action  between  the  implement  manufacturers  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
will  materially  affect  our  sales,  for  as  conditions  stand  to-day  the  farmer  la 
not  buying  any  Implements  that  he  does  not  absolutely  have  to  have. 

I  am  arranging  to  attend  the  meeting  with  you  in  Chicago,  and  we  can  their 
discuss  the  entire  matter  in  its  various  details. 

Meeting  of  April  6^  1917. — Present  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
April  6, 1917,  were  the  following : 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co J.  A.  Carr. 

Do B.  J.  Westcott 

Do : F.  C.  Johnson. 

Deere  &  Co G.  N.  Peek. 

Do F.  R.  Todd, 

Do F.  H.  Gllchrest. 

Dowaglac  Drill  Co C.  L.  Fowle. 

International  Harvester  Co C.  E.  Allison. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co H.  J.  Hlrshhelmer. 

Mollne  Plow  Co H,  S.  Lord. 

Do L.W,  Fuller. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co C.  A.  Pattlson. 

Thomas  Manufacturing  Co W.  S.  Thomas. 

Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co F.  H.  Clausen. 

On  April  7,  the  day  following  the  meeting,  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer 
of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  James  A.  Carr,  as  follows : 

After  our  meeting  yesterday  It  seems  we  did  not  have  much  opportunity  to 
discuss  any  definite  plans  with  reference  to  price  advance  as  applied^  to  our 
company,  and  I  have  this  morning  talked  the  matter  over  w^Ith  Luther,  and  our 
conclusions  are  about  as  follows: 

That  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  proposetl  by  D.  &  Co.,  to  take  effect  May  1 
for  four  months  forward  delivery  Is  all  right,  but  will  apply  principally  to 
second  order  business,  and  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  for  us  so  far  as  addi- 
tional price  actually  realized  upon  business  between  now  and  next  falL  Luther 
and  I  both  feel  that  It  is  of  greater  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  go  out 
immediately  after  the  close  of  our  spring  business  on  our  campaign  for  1918 
business  with  definite  prices,  and  if  this  was  done  10  per  cent  would  not  be 
enough,  but  upon  the  present  basis  20  per  cent  should  be.  This  would  give  a 
total  advance  of  51 A  per  cent  over  1914-15  selling  prices.  For  such  contract 
business  as  would  be  written  we  would  be  pretty  well  covered,  and  if  in  the 
meantime  the  material  situation  should  greatly  change  for  the  worse  our  prices 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  change  at  any  time  for  additional  orders. 

We  really  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  the  whole  distance  now,  and  make 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent  to  apply  for  1918  business,  but  it  would  be  rather 
inconsistent  and  unsettling  to  put  on  a  10  per  cent  advance  to  apply  on  the 
additional  business  from  now  to  fall.  However,  you  can  think  this  over,  and 
we  should  reach  some  definite  decision  within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 

The  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Westcott  refers  was  evidently  the  depart- 
ment meeting,  as  the  minutes  show  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Carr  were 
present.  Apparently  Deere  &  Co.  (evidently  the  D.  &  Co.  mentioned 
in  the  above  letter),  which  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by  Messrs* 
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Peek,  Todd,  and  Gilchrest,  proposed  to  the  other  members  at  this 
meeting  that  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  be  put  into  effect  on  May  1. 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting,  however,  make  no  mention  of  any  price 
discussions  or  propositions.  Price  data  secured  by  the  Commission 
show  that  Deere  &  Co.  put  into  effect  a  10  per  cent  advance  on  April 
30, 1917,  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  a  like  advance  on  May  1,  and 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America  practically  the  same  on 
May  16. 

Further  mention  of  price  discussion  at  this  meeting  is  found  in  a 
letter  from  F.  H.  Clausen,  factory  manager  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (a  Deere  &  Co.  subsidiary),  to  G.  W.  Mixter,  vice 
president  of  the  latter  company,  on  April  18,  1917.  Mr,  Clausen 
mentions  a  revised  schedule  of  grain-drill  prices  sent  him  from  the 
main  office  at  Moline,  a  schedule  in  which  the  prices  '^seem  to  run 
from  26  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  above  present  dealers'  list."  Continu- 
ing he  wrote : 

Mr.  Bodden  [treasurer]  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  increases  are  too  mnch  and 
before  going  into  the  matter  thoroughly  suggests  an  increase  that  will  bring  ap 
the  total  advances  over  1915  to  50  per  cent.  From  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Carr  at  the  drill  meeting,  I  inferred  that  this  might  also  be  his  position. 
Kindly  discass  this  with  Mr.  Peek  and  Mr.  Todd  and  advise  us  when  you  expect 
to  take  action. 

Discussion  of  further  advances  for  1918  trade. — Again  on  May  4, 
1917,  Jas.  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., 
wrote  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  same  company.  A  post- 
script attached  to  this  letter  contained  the  following  statements : 

*  •  *  I  want  to  be  back  here  on  Tuesday,  and  whether  or  not  I  shall  go 
up  for  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Thursday  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  say.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  should  like  to  attend  this  meeting 
and  find  out  what  other  people  generally  are  going  to  do  In  regard  to  prices, 
etc.  If  we  settle  the  matter  In  Chicago  on  Monday,  then  I  would  like  to  see  If 
others  settle  on  as  high  a  basis  as  that  agreed  upon  by  us. 

The  matter  to  be  settled  "  in  Chicago  on  Monday  "  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Carr  was  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  prices  to  be  made  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  on  drills  purchased  from  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.  The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  proposed 
to  make  the  advance  a  total  of  60  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  1916. 

On  May  14, 1917,  Mr.  Johnson,  writing  Mr.  Carr,  gave  some  of  the 
details  of  a  ** session"  of  implement  manufacturers  at  which  per- 
centages of  further  proposed  advances  were  concretely  discussed. 
Mr.  Johnson  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

Had  session  on  Friday  morning  and  discussed  matters  relative  to  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  and  other  tools,  finally  reaching  drills.  When  this  was 
done,  think  It  was  Mr.  Couchman  who  informed  us  the  deal  was  closed,  where- 
upon Mr.  Peek  made  a  point  of  basis  for  prices,  or  at  least  he  told  them  it  was 
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to  be  70  per  cent  and  that  they  expected  to  promulgate  prices  on  that  basis  at 
once.  It  developed  that  the  I.  £L  Co.  had  not  expected  to  do  the  same,  but  after 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  In  which  Mr.  Peek  Informed  them  he  had  seen  us 
the  day  before  at  a  meeting,  but  had  had  no  special  conference  with  us,  the 
result  was  he  urged  them  to  get  in  on  the  70  per  cent  basis,  otherwise,  they, 
Deere,  would  have  to  meet  whatever  prices  the  I.  H.  Co.  was  making.  He  left 
them,  feeling  the  matter  could  be  opened  again,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  them 
in  the  proper  humor. 

On  May  17, 1917,  W.  V.  Couchman,  division  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  of  America,  wrote  to  C.  E.  Allison,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  same,  as  follows : 

In  reference  to  the  contract  with  Mr,  Carr  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.,  will  say  that  Mr.  Carr  returned  to  Chicago  the  first  of  this  week  and  took 
up  vrith  us  again  the  question  of  prices  for  1918,  as  he  felt  that  his  calculations 
on  his  former  proposition  were  not  exactly  right ;  in  fact,  he  discovered  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  considernbly  more  for  some  materials  than  he  had  figured 
on.  We  went  into  this  matter  thoroughly  again,  with  the  result  that  It  was 
determined  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  would  make  an  increase  on  their 
prices  to  dealers  of  70  per  cent,  and  under  this  agreement  It  was  understood 
that  the  prices  to  our  company  would  be  increased  by  70  per  cent  also,  which 
Is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  5S  per  cent  on  the  net  schedule. 

Mr.  Reay  was  furnished  a  book  by  Mr.  Carr  showing  the  proposed  Increased 
prices,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  go  over  this  matter  and  see  that  the 
prices  have  been  advanced  according  to  the  70  per  cent  as  agreed  upon. 

In  this  case  a  definite  70  per  cent  increase  is  settled  upon,  and  a 
comparison  of  prices  effective  in  1915  for  1916  trade  with  those 
effective  in  1917  for  1918  trade  shows  that  several  of  the  large  com- 
panies during  the  summer  of  1917  advanced  their  prices  to  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  above  the  1915  figures. 

A  letter  from  W,  S.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Thomas  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  of 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  under  date  of  Majr  24, 
1917,  indicates  the  writer's  idea  of  what  the  coming  advance  in  prices 
was  to  be : 

For  your  information  we  wlU  inclose  a  schedule  of  prices,  which  we  have 
developed  in  the  last  week  or  so  on  seven  lines  of  drills,  for  delivery  at  Min- 
neapolis. All  these  prices  are  the  ones  that  prevailed  prior  to  February  1,  and 
at  that  time  we  believe  everybody  advanced  drill  prices  10  per  cent,  and  another 
advance  of  10  per  cent  was  made  May  1 ;  and  now  no  doubt  all  the  drill  people 
are  figuring  on  spring  drill  prices  for  1018,  and  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  they 
all  expect  to  make  an  advance  of  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  above  the  prices 
that  were  made  for  the  spring  of  1916.  If  you  are  going  to  figure  yours  out 
anyway  soon,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  copy  of  it 

Again  in  the  spring  of  1918,  prices  for  1919  became  a  subject  for 
consideration  on  the  part  of  manufacturers.  While  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  department  on  March  13,  1918,  contain  no  reference 
to  a  discussion  of  prices  in  any  way,  correspondence  among  manu- 
facturers continues  to  indicate  that  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
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hj  the  members  that  price  information  was  to  be  secured  at  meetings 
in  Chicago.  For  example,  Willard  Z.  Carr,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  writing  under  date  of  May  15, 
1918,  to  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  same  concern,  brings  out  the 
fact  concerning  the  meetings  of  the  executive  ccmimittee : 

Father  has  authorized  me  to  take  up  with  I.  H.  C.  &t  Chicago,  prices  for  the 
year  beg:iimliig  November  1,  1918,  and  extension  of  contract  another  year  or  to 
November  1,  1920.  His  idea  is  that  the  same  prices  will  be  continaed  by  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  for  next  year  as  are  in  effect  this  year,  and, 
further,  after  talking  with  Mr.  Legge  there  at  Washington,  he  feels  that  this 
extension  or  continuance  of  the  same  prices  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  I.  H.  Co. 

Before  writing  Chicago  on  this  subject  I  think  it  is  perhaps  well  to  be  sure 
that  you  there  in  Springfield  are  agreed  that  the  same  prices  should  remain 
in  force  another  year.  About  a  month  ago  when  I  was  in  Chicago  those  with 
whom  I  talked  seemed  to  take  this  for  granted.  I  am  going  to  Chicago  to-uight 
for  meeting  of  executive  committee  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  I  shall  get  further 
information  on  this  price  proposition.  I  might  call  and  see  the  I.  H.  C.  re- 
garding this  matter,  but  believe  it  will  be  preferable  to  them  to  handle  a  letter 
which  I  shall  write  after  returning  and  hearing  from  yon. 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  officers  of  the  company  at  Springfield  agree  that 
prices,  terms,  deliveries,  etc^  should  remain  unchanged. 

On  May  16^  the  day  of  the  executive  committee  meeting,  Mr.  West- 
cott replied  as  follows : 

I  have  yours  of  the  15th  regarding  the  matter  of  prices  for  the  ensuing  period 
after  November  1,  1918.  Beg  to  confirm  the  understanding  reached  with  your 
father  some  time  ago,  that  the  present  prices  should  be  maintained  practically 
without  change.  It  certainly  would  be  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  advance  prices 
and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  a  reduction.  Our  general  disposition  hefe  is  in 
making  new  contracts  at  some  Jobbing  points  to  endeavor  to  iron  out  previously- 
existing  inequalities,  which  indirectly  means  some  addition  to  price,  but  upon  our 
r^^lar  contracts  that  our  prices  for  1919  will  be  the  same  as  for  this  year. 

You  will  doubtless  have  seen  Mr.  Johnaon  in  Chicago  and  had  similar  advice 
from  him.    This  policy  was  agreed  upon  by  all  interests  here  some  weeks  ago. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  show  that  Willard  Z,  Carr  was  pres- 
ent, though  no  reference  to  prices  is  made  in  the  record. 

Later,  on  November  21,  1918,  Mr.  Carr  in  writing  to  F.  C.  John- 
son, vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  said: 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  disposition  <«  the  part  of  any  implement 
manufacturers  to  reduce  prices  for  a  considerable  period.  At  the  recent  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  the  association  at  Cldcago*  there  was  no  intimation 
that  prices  could  or  would  be  reduced. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  in  1918 
took  place  on  October  15,  1918,  the  minutes  mentioning  nothing  in- 
dicative of  price  discussions.  For  some  time  prior  to  this  meeting  the 
^correspondence  relative  to  prices  had  become  much  less  active  than  it 
was  during  1916  and  1917,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  1918  and 
the  first  part  of  1919,  except  for  cases  cited,  the  price  activity  so  far 
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as  the  correspondence  is  concerned  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  ex- 
changes of  price  lists  and  comments  on  the  activities  of  each  other. 
This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  of  grain  drills  were  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  point  in  1917  that  price  advances  have  not  been  con- 
sidered advisable  since  that  time. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  in  1919, 
occurred  on  May  14,  at  which  trade  conditions  were  discussed,  ac- 
cording to  the  miniites,  as  follows : 

Trade  conditions  were  discussed  simply  along  the  lines  of  the  Interchange 
of  views,  but  no  action  of  any  kind  was  taken.  The  general  impression  pre- 
vailed that  we  had  entered  an  era  of  higher  costs,  and  while  some  recessions 
might  occur,  In  the  course  of  time,  nothing  was  apparent  along  those  lines  at 
present,  and  consequently  the  opportunity  to  change  present  quotations  did  not 
seem  at  this  time  opportune.  Advancing  prices  quoted  recently  on  certain  im- 
portant materials  lead  to  the  belief  that  higher  material  prices  might  be  ex- 
pected before  lower  ones. 

As  in  most  cases,  these  minutes  are  so  vague  as  to  what  really  was 
said  in  the  discussion  of  trade  conditions  that  little  of  a  concrete 
nature  can  be  gathered  from  them. 

Exchange  of  price  lists. — During  the  whole  period  in  which  the 
price  discussions  and  efforts  to  maintain  prices  were  going  forward 
there  was  a  more  or  less  active  exchange  among  the  grain-drill  and 
seeder  manufacturers  of  prices  already  published,  as  well  as  future 
prices  and  price  policy.  Small  manufacturers  were  sounding  out 
the  larger  concerns  apparently  with  the  expectation  of  gauging  their 
prices  by  those  of  their  larger  competitors  and  the  larger  concerns 
were  apparently  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  both  large  and  small 
competitors,  and  whenever  anyone  was  found  "  out  of  line  "  a  remon- 
strance was  generally  forthcoming.  Examples  of  the  simple  ex- 
changes of  published  price  lists  are  foimd  in  the  correspondence 
quoted  below. 

J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  for  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  on  October  20,  1916,  wrote  to  F.  C, 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  as 
follows : 

Inclosed  find  copy  of  our  machine  price  list  No.  94,  on  pages  50,  51,  and  52  of 
which  are  listed  our  grain  drills.  These  are  onr  prices  in  the  central  zone, 
f.  o.  b.  Rockford.  To  make  the  price  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis  we  have  to  add  the 
freight  and  handling  at  St.  Louis  to  this  price. 

Will  you  kindly  send,  marked  for  the  writer,  your  central  zone  price  list, 
and  if  you  issue  a  separate  price  list  for  St.  Louis  and  southern  territory  east 
of  St.  Louis  we  w^ould  like  to  have  one  of  those. 

While  our  drill  trade  amounts  to  practically  nothing,  we  are  desirous  of 
keeping  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  leading  producers  and  by  reason  of 
our  small  volume  are  necessarily  forced  to  get  for  our  output  every  penny  the 
traffic  will  bear. 
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C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  on  Jan- 
uary 3, 1917,  in  sending  notice  of  an  advance  in  price  to  F.  B.  Todd, 
vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  as  follows: 

This  is  to  advise  that  we  advanced  onr  prices  on  grain  drills  and  seeders  on 
January  1 10  per  cent,  making  a  total  advance  of  15  and  10  per  cent. 

We  are  giving  you  this  information  in  order  that  you  may  in  turn  give  it  to 
your  representatives,  in  case  they  should  write  and  advise  that  Peoria  drills 
were  being  sold  at  cut  prices.* 

We  are  only  making  these  quotations  for  prompt  acceptance.  If  the  markets 
continue  to  advance  (as  we  believe  they  will)  additional  advances  will  have 
to  be  made. 

We  would  thank  you  to  acknowledge  receipt,  axl vising  what  advances  you 
have  made  on  your  product. 

In  replying  to  the  above  letter  on  January  4,  1917,  Deere  &  Co. 
wrote  in  part: 

We  raised  our  drills  and  seeilers  10  per  cent  on  January  1.  There  are  some 
of  our  dealers  with  whom  we  have  not  made  our  initial  contracts  and  as  we 
ihtend  to  make  our  initial  contracts  with  all  of  our  dealers  before  making 
effective  the  price  advances  of  January  1,  which  are  general  throughout  our 
line,  there  will,  during  the  next  two  weeks,  be  some  exceptions,  applying  only 
to  those  dealers  with  whom  we  have  not  yet  made  our  initial  contracts  and 
these  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  drills  on  the  old  basis. 

We  believe  that  you  have  a  copy  of  our  branch-house  contract  so  that  you 
can  tell  just  what  this  10  per  cent  means.  If  you  do  not  have  one,  let  us 
know  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

In  the  meantime,  will  you  please  furnish  us  with  your  old  prices  so  we  can 
gather  the  same  information. 

Thus,  if  at  any  time  it  was  understood  among  the  manufacturers 
that  an  advance  of  a  given  per  cent  should  go  into  effect,  or  if  an 
individual  manufacturer  announced  that  he  would  advance  prices 
a  given  per  cent,  competitors  who  had  the  old  lists  could  check  each 
other  up  and  see  whether  or  not  they  were  "  in  line." 

Advance  information  on  prices. — Besides  exchanging  price  lists 
after  they  have  been  published  and  besides  sending  published  lists 
to  manufacturers  who  have  not  made  up  their  prices  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  in  the  "  competitive  "  line,  the  grain  drill  and  seeder 
men,  like  the  manufacturers  of  other  lines,  affiliated  with  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  exchange  or  give  out 
advance  price  information,  telling  each  other  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  Some  of  the  correspondence  along  these  lines  follows:  On  April 
24,  1916,  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  to  James 

*The  manafacturprs  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  state  that  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  accurate  Information  as  to  prices  which  competitors  are  charging,  as  travelers, 
in  trying  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  malcing  sales,  frequently  claim  tliat  a  competing 
bonse  is  selling  at  a  lower  price.  The  manufacturers  hold  that  If  they  have  the  price  list 
direct  from  their  competitors  when  such  an  excuse  comes  in,  they  can  immediately  write 
the  competitor  and  find  out  if  he  really  is  deviating  from  his  published  price  list. 
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A*  Cari\  president  of  the  Auiericaa  Seeding  Madiine  Co*,  ccMacem- 
uxg  prices,  a^  follows : 

We  are  wondering  what  you  are  doing  in  tlie  way  of  advancing  your  prices 
en  graia  drills.  la  all  tbe  territory  west  of  tUe  UilnoiB  lUie  we  advanced,  our 
prices  5  per  cent  oa  February  10,  and  in  the  eastern  territory  we  made  no  ad- 
vance*. In.  Texas  oa  AprU  18»  we  advaiiced  10.  per  cent  moire  over  prevailing 
prices  and.  liave  issued  instructions  to  tbe  other  houses  operating  in  territory 
west  of  the  Illinois  line  to  do  the  same  thing  oa  the  first  of  IVlay.  In  the 
eastern  territory  we  have  issued  Instructions  to  advance  5  per  cent  oa  the  first 
of  Macf ^  and  before  they  write  aa^  busiaess  for  X917  it  is  our  purpose  to  ad- 
vance 10  per  cent  more. 

The  advances  above  referred  to  apply  to  goods  for  this  fall's  shipment  and 
this  fall's  consumption  only,  and  we  are  not  solicLtiag  any  busiaess  for  1917 
as.  yet,  nor  will  we  do  so  until  we  have  some  more  definite  information  regard- 
ing costs  of  raw  material. 

We  have  a  letter  to-day  from  Mr.  Dulse,  manager  of  our  DaUais  house,  in 
which  he  protests  against  the  advance  we  have  made  on  drills  and  he  seems  to 
be  fearful  that  other  manufacturers  are  not  advancing  their  prices  ixx  Texas. 
While  we  would  like  as  full  information  as  you  care  to  give  us  concerning,  the 
general  situation,  we  are  especially  interested  in  having  you  advise  us  re- 
garding Texas.  While  we  understand  you  sell  the  Superior  line  to  Parlln  ^ 
Orendorff  Co.  and  your  Richmond  lines  through  the  Texas  Harvester  Co.,  it 
occurs  to  us  that  possibly  you  can  advL<e  us  regarding  their  advances  to  the 
trade,  aad  we  will  appreciate  any  such  information  as  you  feel  at  liberty  to 
pass  on. 

In  his  reply  on  April  27,  1916,  Mr.  Carr  pointed  oia*  tlmt  h»  could 
not  raise  his  prices  nntil  his  contracts  expired,  those  for  sppin^  md- 
ing  June  1  and  those  for  fall  November  1.  He  then  continued  by 
giving  advance  information  as  to  what  his  company  would  do  re- 
garding prices : 

We  have  practically  arranged  our  prices  for  another  year  and  expect  to  start 
out  soliciting  business  some  time-  during  the  month  of  May  in  spring  tenritory. 
These  advances  will  range  from  15  per  cent  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  Of  course 
we  wUl  not  do  much  contracting  for  awiiile  yet  for  ld^7  fail  business  the  same 
as  we  do  for  1917  spring  business.  We  have  figured  this  matter  over  and  in 
eveiy  way  possible  tried  to  size  up  the  situation  the  West  way  we  can,  and  have 
concluded  to  advance  our  prices  not  less  than  15  per  cent  and  from  this  up  to, 
in  some  cases,  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  depending  largely  on  the  kind  of  gooils. 
Of  course  we  appreciate'  that  we  should  adf^ance  oar  prices  more  than  15  per 
cent,  but  we  are  afraid  to  do  so,  believing  that  we  will  lose  volume  even  at  15 
per  cent,,  and.  If  we  go  beyond-  this,  we  will  lose  stUl  more  aad  this  will,  to  a 
larger  ex^tent,.  offiset  a  further  advance. 

Of  course,  I  can  not  give  you  very  definite  information  as  to  Just  what  our 
jobbers  are  doing  but  our  understanding  is  that  all  of  them  have  already  ad- 
vanced. 5  per  cent  and  tihat  this  advance  will  be  followed  by  others. 

In  an  exchange  of*  correspondence  in  May,  1M6,  the  Peoria  Drill 
&  Seeder  Co.  ajid  Deere  &  Co.  gave  each  other  advance  information 
as  to  their  intentions  in  making-  prices.     On  May  22,  1916,  C,  S. 
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PattisoR,  preeident  of  the  Pieoria  Co.,  wrote  as  follows  to  G.  N.  P)eek, 
vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co. : 

.  We  ftaTe  net  deel<}e<f  as  yet  en  what  adTance  we  shaTl  put  on  jrpala  drit(a  f^ 
1997  tr&det  We^  bowev^r,  ]U»Te  deeiele^  that  on  seeders  we  s^all  a^lvance  20 
per  cent.  We  feel  that  this  amoimt  should  go  oa  to  ^rain  (Irills  l>«t  we  want 
to  Imov  soinethiu^  o£  what  other  eoneerns  are  intending  to  do. 

We  are  at  present  selling  drills  at  a  10  per  cent  advance,  hut  only  for  prompt 
acceptance  and  delivery  in  1917.  We  intend,  however,  to  make  another  advance 
for  delivery  the  ha  lance  of  the  year  of  at  least  5  per  cent. 

We  would  be  pleased  ta  have  yon  advise  us  aa  to.  what  you  have  done,  or  pro- 
pose to  do^  la  so  far  as  you  caix  state  at  the  present  time. 

We  wouM  ateo  appreciate  it  If  yon  would  advise  whether  it  L««  your  intea- 
tieo  to  Bialte  thi»  adcvance  In  all  territories  We  understand  some  concerns  for 
the  New  England  States  have  made  no  advance  and  will  make  a  less  advance 
for  that  territory.  We  are  now  selluig  drills  in  the  New  England  and  also  the 
Atlantic  States  at  10  per  cent  advance. 

To  this  letter  F.  K.  Todd  replied  May  2S  as  follows : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  22.d,  which,  the  writer  is  answering  la  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Peek., 

In  making  our  advances  on  drills,  we  have  differentiated  between  the  eastern 
and  western  comitry,  drawing  a  line  from  Lake  Michigan  along  the  eastern 
Une  of  nUnots,  to  the  Olkle  Ittver,  ^enee  dowa  tite  CHUe  aiul  JVItsslsslpi^  Bkv^ 
te  the  Gulf. 

East  of  this  line  we  hare  advaiKed  driU  and  seeder  prices  5  per  cent,  west  of 
the  line  15  per  cent.  We  propose  at  a  later  date,  when  competitive  conditions 
will  permit,  which  we  understand  will  be  about  November  1,  to  adTftnce  our 
eastern  prices  to  the  basis  of  the  western'. 

We  are  only  aeeepting  business  oa  the  price  basts  inedieated  above  far  delivery 
to  November  1  in  the  northern  territory  and  to  January  1  In  the  cottoa  States. 

We  expect,,  however,  in  the  near  future,,  to  op^si  our  books  for  spring  business 
In  the  Miuaeapolis  territory,  which  as  you  know  incluiles  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,.  Montana,  and  the  northern  portion  of  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
We  are  accepting  business  there  pending  any  farther  cha>nge  In  price  at  the 
present  advance  of  15-  per  cent. 

You  undei*sta:nd  that  most  q€  ^m  eenpetHors  east  of  the  line  above  indi- 
cated have  made  no  advances  on  drills.  The  International  Harvester  Co.^  we 
think,  have  advanced  5  per  cent  in  that  territory,  but  the  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co.,  the  Ontario  Drill  Co.,  and  several  others,  have  made  no  change. 
This  Is  the  reason  why  we  felt  that  we  couftl  not  make  the  same  advance  hi 
the  eastern  territory  that  we  did  in  the  western. 

F.  R.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Ca.,  in  his  explanation  to  the  Cominission 
stated  that  the  differenti^^tion  between  the  eastern  and  western  terri- 
tory was  due  to  the  faet  that  east  &f  the  boundary  tine  named^  Deere 
&  Co.'s  contracts  were  flat<priee  e^Wktracts  cont^aimng  sy^  clause  pro- 
viding for  price  increasea  These  contracts  ran  to  Norember  1, 
1916,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  price  advances  in  tlie  eastern 
territory. 

On  February  23,  1916,  F.  D.  Wolcott,  assistant  manager  of  the 
implement  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co., 
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sent  the  company's  price  list  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  and  wrote  that  he — 

would  be  pleased  to  have  the  prices  and  terms  that  have  been  effective  on  yoqr 
product  up  to  date  during  the  season  1915-1916  and  if  It  Is  your  intentfon  to  ask 
an  advance  in  view  of  the  material  situation. 

In.  reply  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  on  February  26,  giving  the  advance 
information  as  to  what  his  company  was  going  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  prices : 

With  reference  to  advances,  will  state  that  It  is  our  intention  to  make  an  ad- 
vance that  will  run  from  12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  This  advance,  however, 
will  be  effective  for  1917  business  only,  as  our  contracts  for  1916  are  practi- 
cally all  made,  and  we  unfortunately  have  no  clause  permitting  us  to  change 
prices  without  notice. 

Making  prices  "  competitive." — ^A  perusal  of  the  letters  selected 
from  the  files  of  various  manufacturers  shows  that  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  interdependence  among  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  com- 
panies in  making  up  their  price  lists,  without  taking  into  account 
any  discussions  or  decisions  that  may  take  place  at  meetings  held  by 
the  manufacturers.  In  some  cases  the  context  is  such  that  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  inference,  and  in  others  the  company  asking  for 
the  list  frankly  states  that  it  wishes  to  use  it  in  making  its  own 
prices,  the  result  being  that  prices  to  dealers  become  what  is  known 
among  the  manufacturers  as  "  competitive,"  as  a  result  of  previous 
comparison  and  adjustment  rather  than  of  subsequent  competition 
and  adjustment  and  the  various  price  lists  are  thus  kept  pretty  well 
"in  line." 

The  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  which,  prior  to  its  absorption 
by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  jobbed  machines  purchased  from 
the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  the  instance  cited  below  ex- 
presses its  desire  to  keep  in  line.  Written  under  date  of  December 
28,  1915,  the  letter,  addressed  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., 
reads  as  follows: 

Have  you  made  dealers*  prices  for  use  in  your  local  territory?  If  so,  will 
you  kindly  give  us  a  copy  of  same.  We  do  not  want  to  go  wrong  in  making 
our  dealers*  prices,  and  trust  you  can  favor  us  to  this  extent. 

Under  date  of  December  29,  1916,  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president 
of  the  American  'Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice 
president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  concerning  the  latter's  price  list  as  follows : 

Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  what  you  have  done  relative  to  the  advance 
on  grain  drills,  and  when  any  advance  you  contemplate  becomes  effective? 

We  are  working  on  this  proposition,  and  while  we  have  nothing  definite  to 
report  we  hope  the  different  interests  can  be  lined  up  so  that  something  can  be 
done  soon. 
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The  above  letter  indicates  that  some  effort  was  being  or  wa^  about 
to  be  made  to  secure  harmonious  action  with  regard  to  price  ad- 
vances among  the  grain-drill  manufacturers. 

On  January  8,  1916,  B.  S.  Barber,  manager  of  the  implement  de- 
partment of  the  Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. : 

On  aecoant  of  the  material  advance  in  raw  material  we  [iresume  it  is  your 
intention  to  advance  the  prices  on  grain  drills. 

We  wish  to  keep  In  line  with  our  competitors;  therefore  will  appreciate 
very  much  any  information  regarding  what  you  may  contemplate  doing. 

The  reply  to  this  communication  on  January  25  was  in  part  that — 

We  can  not  now  forecast  Just  what  the  prices  will  be  on  the  raw  materials, 
but  we  figure  that  5  to  7  per  cent  wlU  cover  the  actual  increase  of  cost  and 
think  this  advance  for  implements  will  be  considered  very  fair.  As  soon  as 
we  get  our  prices  out  and  determine  Just  what  we  shall  do  along  this  line,  we 
shaU  be  glad  to  advise  you* 

In  his  reply  on  February  10,  Mr.  Barber  stated  that — 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  be  advised  of  this,  as  we  are  anxious  to  make 
this  advance  in  price  and  are  only  too  glad  to  follow  our  worthy  competitors. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  for  years  has  hsd  a  contract 
with  the  International  Harvester  Co.  whereby  the  latter  jobs  the 
entire  output  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  plant  of  the  former  company. 
The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.^  however,  sells  the  product  of 
its  Springfield  (Ohio)  plant  to  dealers  and  other  jobbers  also,  and 
is  thus  in  competition  with  the  International.  On  May  31,  1916, 
C.  E.  Allison,  sales  manager  of  the  International,  wrote  to  F.  C. 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  con- 
cerning prices  on  drills  and  seeding  machines : 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Carr  told  the  writer  that  he  believed  you  were  Roing  to  send  out 
your  Eastern  prices  on  drills  and  seeding  machines  very  shortly  for  1917,  and, 
as  we  have  not  sent  ours  out  yet,  we  would  thank  you  to  let  us  know  just 
when  you  expect  to  get  your  prices  out  for  the  East  and  the  South,  and  at 
what  date  the  prices  will  go  into  effect.  We  have  not  as  yet  sent  out  our 
1017  prices  In  the  East  nor  the  South.  If  you  will  kindly  let  us  have  the 
information  asked  for  at  your  earUest  convenience  it  wUl  greatly  oblige. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Johnson  replied  on  June  8,  by  sending  price 
lists  for  1917  and  asking  for  the  International  lists,  when  they 
should  have  been  prepared. 

In  the  following  letter  under  date  of  February  24,  1917,  C.  S. 
Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  asked 
G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  for  advance  information 
on  prices,  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  copy  of  your  notice  that  you  are  sending  out  to  your 
branch  houses.    I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  contemplate  making  any  change 
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on  anythid^  but  plow  goods — that  is  to  8ay>  are  you  anticipating  ebanglng  on 
Orills  for  fall  trade^ 

We  have  under  consideration  the  matter  of  further  advances,  due  to  the 
ridiculous  prlcej*  thiit  we  are  being  asked  to  pay  for  everything  that  we  use, 
and  will  probably  determtae  this  question  next  week. 

We  win  be  gliu>  to  send  you  copy  of  whatever  we  decide  to  dd. 

The  purpose  of  the  request  for  a  price  list  by  a  house  which  is 
trying  to  establish  its  prices  from  c»i9&  which  has  already  doi^  so^  is 
more  clearly  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  J.  D.  North  of  the 
Springfield,  Ohio,  office  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  to 
the  Richmond,  Ind.,  office  of  the  same  concern,  under  date  of  June 
26,  1919.     It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

We  are  to-day  tn  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Van  Brunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Horicon, 
Wis.,  requesting  that  we  furnish  them  repair  list  of  the  Superior  and  Hoosier 
line  of  machines^  in  order  that  they  ma^'  compare  prices  for  their  new  price 
lists. 

We  have  mailed  a  Superior  repair  list  and  advised  them  that  they  would 
receive  a  repair  Itet  coirering  the.  Hoosier  Unei  from  you  at  Riehsaood. 

The  altitude  of  smaller  mamifacturers  at  price-making  tliue  is 
shown  ia  the  following  letter  under  date  of  June  7,  191T,  from  J.  F. 
Needham,  secretary  of  the  Crown,  MaJiufactuxing  Co*^  to  Geoifge 
Ptoat,.  sales  manager  of  the  American  Seeding  Maduifee  Co* : 

As  we  are  about  to  make  a  ehange  in>  our  prices  of  Crown  drUls,  we  wmild 
greatly  appreciate  It  if  you  will  send  us  a  copy  of  your  present  contract 
together  with  present  price  Ust  on  your  machines  for  New  York,*  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia  territory. 

The  prices  and  contracts  were  sent  by  Mr.  Prout  on  June  9,  1917, 
at  which  time  he  advised  that,  '^  it  is  our  expectatioa  for  spring  to 
make  very  material  advances  over  oup  fall  qu-otatioiis." 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  prices  are  regarded  by  some  of  the 
manufactuxers  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  uader  date  of  July 
18,  1917,  from  A.  L^  Hayes^  vice  president  of  the^  Hayes  Pump  & 
Planter  Co.,  to  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co* : 

We  are  considering  an  advance  for  1918  of  approximately  60  per  cent  on  our 
grain-drill  prices,  which  were  in  effect  in  1915. 

We  would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  how  our  prices  will  conform  with  the 
prices  you  expect  to  adopt  for  1918L 

To  this  Mr.  Fowle  replied  on  July  20, 1917,  that  "  a  60  per  cent  ad- 
vance over  1915  prices  would  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  trade,  but 
the  market  conditions  demand  a  greater  advance  than  that,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  fiirther  advance,  so  we  believe  the  present  practice  is 
to  provide  on  contract  for  a  change  of  price  without  notice.'^ 

The  reason  for  asking  for  a  competitor's  price  list  is  also  made 
clear  in  the  foUowiag  quiotaitiost  from  a  letter  written  September  29, 
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1917,  by  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  to  the 
Moline  Plow  Co.: 

We  understand  that  you  have  established  and  printed  your  1918  prices.  If 
so,  we  win  be  pleaded  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  aam^,  especially  i)ertiiininfr  to 
our  branch  of  the  business — grain  drills  and  seeders.  We  are  im>w  working  on 
wa  printed  Ust  which  must  be  completed  bj  October  1(K  at  which  time  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  same  to  you,  together  with  definite  terms  to  the  trade. 

If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  comply  with  our  request,  we  hope  to  have  a 
copy  by  an  early  mail. 

H.  S.  Lord,  vie©  poresident  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  complied  with 
the  Inquest  on  October  2,  1917,  and  on  the  4th  Mr.  Fowle  replied  as 
follows: 

We  are  •in  receipt  of  contract  blanks  named  in  your  favor  of  the  2d  Inst., 
which  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes,  and  we  thank  yon  for  jrour 
prompt  compliance  with  our  request  of  the  29th  ult. 

We  are  compiling  ours  and  hoi)e  to  have  it  out  before  the  15th  lust,  and  will 
then  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  same  to  you,  which  you  will  find  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  line  with  prices  and  terms  already  established  by  others  for  191$. 

On  January  14,  1918,  A.  L.  Hayes,  vice  president  of  the  Hayes 
Pump  &  Pliinter  Co.,  mentioned  above,  submitted  a  tentative  list  of 
prices  to  C.  Tu.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  in  the 
letter  given  below.  The  figures  in  the  right-hand  column  are  pencil 
notations,  made,  presumably,  by  Mr.  Fowle.     The  letter  follows : 

We  are  considering  an  advance  on  grain  drills  of  approximately  75  p^  cent 
as  conipare<l  to  prices  effective  in  1916.  The  adoption  of  this  advance  will 
bring  our  prices  as  follows: 

S-8  phifn  single  disk $82.  00        $80.  00 

10-T  plain  single  disk ..     93.  00  93.  OO 

12-7  plain  single  disk 103.00        104. 5D 

8rS  plain  pin  hoe 04,00] 


] 


8-8  plain  spring  hoe . ,_^, 75.00 

lO^  plain  piu  hoe 75.00  84.00 

Extra  for  8  size  grass  attachment 4.  75  4.  25 

Gxtra  lor  10  size  grass  attachment 5.T5  5. 00 

We  would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  bow  our  proposed  prices  would  con- 
form with  your  1918  pdrices. 

In  reply  Mr.  Fowle  wrote  as  follows: 

Since  recelvlnj?  your  letter  of  the  14th,  the  writer  has  been  very  busy  com- 
piUng  a  new  repair  part  list  whteh  accounts  for  delay  In  reply. 

Inclosed  ftnd  our  prices  for  1918,  sulx)eet  only  to  cash  discount,  andi  we  be- 
.lieve  these  prices  are  about  with  the  prevailing  prices  for  this  year,  from  wblch 
It  appears  that  the  prices  for  hoe  drills  stated  in  your  letter  are  rather  low. 

Prior  to  making  up  its  pric^  for  1919,  the  American  Seeding  Ma- 
chine Co.  wished  to  consult  the  new  list  of  Deere  &  Co.,  and  F.  C. 
Johnson,  vice  president,  wrote  to  F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere 
A  Ccy  as  follows  on  June  18, 1918 : 

If  you  have  revised  prices  on  jjrain  drills  and  cultivators  for  1919,  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  give  us  some  Information  as  to  Just  what  this' advance  Is.    As 
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yet  we  have  not  made  an  advance,  but  in  view  of  present  conditions,  we  will 
do  so  shortly.  Any  information  you  will  care  to  give  me,  I  assure  you  will  be 
appreciated. 

In  reply  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  sent  the  list  asked  for, 
explaining  at  the  same  time  the  company's  idea  of  keeping  in  competi- 
tion with  other  manufacturers.  Under  date  of  June  20,  1918,  he 
wrote  in  part : 

We  are  attaching  hereto,  sheet  showing  advances  we  are  making  over  our  last 
year's  prices  on  Van  Brunt  grain  drills.  We  found  our  prices  last  year  on  the 
smallest  sizes  a  little  low  competitively,  and  consequently  have  raised  our  prices 
as  indicated  on  the  attached  sheet,  so  as  to  be  on  a  competitive  basis  with  others. 

Keeping  the  faith. — The  correspondence  examined  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation  shows  that  after  a  general  pric«  advance 
has  been  made  each  implement  manufacturer  keeps  under  close  sur- 
veillance the  prices  that  are  asked  by  the  others,  and  as  soon  as  one 
discovers  that  there  is  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  another  to  sell 
at  prices  which  are  "  out  of  line,"  or  are  not,  in  the  new  interpretation 
of  the  manufacturers,  "  competitive,"  the  delinquent  is  almost  always 
taken  to  task  by  his  fellow  manufacturers,  as  if  they  had  the  right, 
formal  or  tacit,  to  expect  or  demand  of  him  that  he  raise  his  prices  a 
certain  percentage  above  what  they  had  been  hitherto.  That  they 
assume  this  formal  or  tacit  right  to  expect  the  change  in  price  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  frequent  references  in  their  correspondence 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  the  faith  with  their  competitors,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

On  April  2,  1917^  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.,  wrote  in  part  as  follows  to  the  various  sales  man- 
agers of  his  company : 

It  is  my  desire  that  both  on  account  of  the  company  and  myself  personally 
that  we  perform  in  absolute  good  faith  with  our  competitors,  and  that  we  do 
not  become  disturbers  in  the  trade  due  to  either  extending  terms  or  cutting  prices. 

The  following  correspondence  is  also  illustrative.  It  took  place  in 
the  month  of  September,  1916,  when  all  companies  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  into  effect  the  advances  in  price  announced  after  the 
meeting  of  May  10,  1916. 

H.  S.  Lord,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  complained  of 
the  prices  on  drills  made  by  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  in  a 
letter  written  on  September  27, 1916,  to  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president 
of  the  latter  company.    It  reads : 

We  beg  to  refer  you  to  your  drill  prices  in  the  Kansas  City  territory,  and  as 
the  12-8  single  disk  is  the  best  seller  in  that  territory,  we  are  referring  par- 
ticularly to  that  size.  We  note  that  your  price  is  $68,  our  price  is  $74.50,  and  we 
note  by  the  Deere  contract,  which  is  before  us,  that  they  are  making  a  price  of 
$74.50.  On  the  five-disk,  one-horse,  corn  drill  your  price  is  $21.50,  our  price  is 
$24.25,  and  Deere's  price  is  $24. 
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Our  Kansas  City  manager  is  complaining  at  the  marlceil  difference  in  price, 
and  it  does  seem  to  us  tliat  he  has  grounds  for  bringing  this  subject  up.  We 
have  advanced  our  drill  prices  during  the  past  six  months  approximately  15 
per  cent  and  it  is  the  writer's  understanding  that  you  advanced  about  10  per 
cent. 

We  thought  that  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  this  comparison  and  you 
can  check  the  prices  above  named  as  well  as  our  price  on  other  sizes  from  the 
contract  which  we  have  already  sent  you. 

On  September  cSO,  1916,  C.  S.  Brantingham  replied  as  follows: 

Tours  of  the  27th  at  hand  regarding  our  drill  prices  In  the  Kansas  City  ter- 
ritory. Our  sales  department  state  that  it  was  their  understanding  that  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  were  only 
advancing  their  prices  15  per  cent,  whereas  we  felt  that  the  increased  cost  of 
building  drills  should  fairly  entitle  us  to  between  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
advance.  We  felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  for  us  to 
attempt  to  get  higher  prices  than  the  Harvester  Co.  and  we  supposed  that  all 
of  our  competitors  would  Iook  at  the  matter  as  we  did,  although  we  did  not 
discuss  the  question  with  any  of  them  in  detail.  Our  1916  prices  were  about 
5  per  cent  higher  than  I.  H.  C,  which  we  feel  was  a  mistake.  However,  after 
our  prices  were  gotten  out  we  discovered  that  we  had  applied  substantially  the 
same  prices  as  I.  H.  C.  to  our  central  zone  territories  f.  o.  b.  branch  houses  where 
the  freight  rate  did  not  exceed  30  cents,  whereas  the  I.  H.  C.  prices  were  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  and  we  immediately  took  up  the  matter  of  advancing  our  prices  to 
cover  this  difference  and  they  will  be  corrected  ns  soon  as  they  come  in  from 
the  printers.  Our  southern  and  northern  prices  are  already  in  line  with  our  pro- 
posed change  in  the  central  zone  prices. 

In  comparing  the  prices  named  in  your  letter  and  also  in  checking  the  I.  H.  C. 
prices  against  a  Deere  contract  that  we  have  here,  we  find  that  the  I.  H.  C. 
price  on  a  12  by  8  single-disk  drill  is  $68  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  which  with  30  cents 
per  100  freight  added  to  make  it  comparative  with  yours  or  ours  would  make 
it  $72.43  as  against  your  price  of  $74.50  at  branches  and  prices  on  other  sizes 
corresponding. 

You  may  feel  that  you  can  get  this  additional  price  on  account  of  yours  and 
Deere's  drills  being  well  and  favorable  known,  but  we  are  very  young  in  the 
drill  trade  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  top  the  market  by  considerable  on 
drills,  nor  do  we  feel  that  we  can  go  higher  than  I.  H.  C,  but  we  are  read- 
justing our  prices  by  adding  an  additional  5  per  cent  to  cover  the  freight  item, 
which  would  bring  our  advances  up  to  15  per  cent  and  would  make  our  12  by  8 
drill  $71.50,  others  in  proportion.  This  price  is  with  a  three-horse  hitch,  whereas 
your  price  of  $74.50  is  with  a  four-horse  hitch,  as  we  understand. 

We  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  undersell  the 
Harvester  Co.,  as  we  feel  we  should  have  higher  prices  for  drills  rather  than 
lower,  but  we  are  very  reluctant  to  put  our  prices  above  them. 

It  would  seem  from  this  correspondence  that  Mr.  Lord  felt  that 
as  the  corollary  of  the  cooperative  attitude  known  to  exist  among  the 
larger  manufacturers  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Co.  to  adjust  prices  to  eliminate  the  existing  differences  in 
prices. 
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On  August  6,  1917,  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiae  Drill 
Co.,  in  writing  to  the  Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  who  do  a  job- 
bing business  in  Dowagiae  dx'ills,  wrote  as  follows : 

We  must  again  refer  to  the  matter  of  prices  on  our  goods.  As  you  are  aware, 
our  only  reason  for  not  having  made  higher  prices  this  fall  was  because  of  the 
fear  that  competitors  would  not  make  a  price  which  would  warrant  us  in  doing 
so,  but  we  now  find  that  our  existing  prices  are  below  those  of  any  worthy 
competitors,  and  as  we  know  of  no  i^eason  why  **  Dowagiae  "  drills  should  be 
sold  at  a  less  price  in  the  market  than  others,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  than  existing  price,  we  are  putting  in  an  advance  for  the  balance 
of  this  calendar  year  and  wish  to  advise  you  that  on  your  orders  placed  with 
us  from  this  date,  10  per  cent  advance  on  June  1  printed  list  will  apply,  whicli 
price  will  permit  you  to  compete  with  other  good  drlUs  in  the  market  Although 
U  is  possible  for  us  to  supply  only  a  limited  number  of  drills,  this  year,  over 
and  above  the  orders  already  booked,  and  realize  that  the  difference  in  the 
price  will  amount  to  but  little  to  us,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  showing  good  faith 
In  the  apparent  desire  of  large  producers  in  our  line  to  place  prices  where  they 
tkelong. 

B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., 
in  writing  under  date  of  September  25,  1917,  to  James  A.  Carr, 
president  of  the  same  company,  complained  of  apparent  lapses  in 
keeping  the  faith  on  the  part  of  certain  manufacturers,  as  follows: 

Evidence  continues  to  come  in  from  the  territory  indicating  that  our  com- 
petitors have  none  of  them  endeavored  to  write  business  at  the  new  price.  In 
fact,  we  had  a  letter  from  Leachman  yesterday  from  the  Southeast,  indicating 
that  Deere  &  Co.  were  offering  goods  at  the  January  price.  Mr.  Johnson  wired 
the  circumstances  to  George  Peek  for  advice.  We  have  it  practically  from  all 
territories  that  the  I.  H.  Co.  took  very  unfair  advantage  of  us  on  this  last  ad- 
vance announcement,  and  they  did  not  even  confine  their  offers  of  goods  at  old 
price  to  their  own  dealers,  but  have  gone  after  our  Springfield  agents.  We 
will  endeavor  to  have  all  of  this  information  collected  for  you  in  as  good  form 
as  possible  to  take  up  with  the  I.  H.  Co,  at  the  proper  time. 

J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  in  writing  to  E.  F.  Crawford,  of  the 
Kansas  City  branch  office,  under  date  of  September  26,  1917,  spoke 
of  the  matter  as  follows ; 

We  are  Just  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  W.  8.  Thomas»  president  ot  the  Thomas 
Manufacturing  Co.,  stating  that  the  price  at  which  their  drills  are  being  sold  in 
your  territory  la  their  May  1  prlce»  and  was  made  to  cover  the  1B17  fall  trada 
In  other  words,  they  did  not  make  their  1918  price  effective  cnivering  the  1917 
fall  trada 

In  pencil  notation  on  the  bottom  of  the  letter  page,  over  the  initials 
R  F,  C,  (presumably  those  of  Mr.  Crawford),  as  a  footnote  to  the 
last  sentence  quoted  above^  is  written : 

Thafs  what  hurt.  Looks  as  if  we  and  Mollne  Plow  Co.  were  doublecrossed 
on  drill  business.     Either  that  or  our  drills  and  our  salesmen  are  no  good. 

Just  what  the  relations  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement 
Co.  and  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  were  in  this  price  matter  does  not  ap- 
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pear,  b«t  the  use  of  the  term  ^  doubleerossed  "  indicates  that  they  had 
enough  information  in  their  possession  to  cause  them  to  feel  that 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  diflFerent  price  action  from  the  Thomas 
Manufacturing  Co. 

A  sharp  complaint  was  made  against  those  who  did  not  keep  the 
faith  by  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co,,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pariin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  who  did 
a  jobbing  business  in  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  drills*  Under 
date  of  October  4, 1917,  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  as  follows : 

When  we  nia^le  prtc&  adrances  and  chaiigeB,  we  made  th«fi  in  ^oixl  faitb  aad' 
w(th  tbe  expectation  of  seUing  at  tUef^e  prices.  It  seems  that  soaue  otbM^s  bave 
not  donje  this,  and  liaTe  taken  this  method  ol  cletining  up  on  us.  This  is  true 
Id  a  great  many  sections,  and  the  report  you  sent  In  is  similar  to  that 
received  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  tlw*  I.  H.  Oo.'s 
C«aeral  agei^ts  have  take&  advaatage  of  the  sirtnatUm  aad  dAte  orders  hocVy  all 
ef  which  i&  contrary  to  tbM^  Instructions  from  the  hocae  office,  so  we  aore  in- 
fontted.  There  is  nothing  we  caik  do  la  conjoectUm  with  the  matter  at  tbA 
present  time.  If  any  adjustments  are  necessary  lu  connection  with  the  husl«> 
ness  for  1918,  they  will  he  made  at  the  proper  time.  However,,  the  great  hana 
has  l)een  don^.  We  agreed  If  we  put  prices  into  effect,  to  stick  by  them,  and  not 
date  orders  l)ack.  We  know  this  is  bad  for  you  as  well  as  ourselves,  for  tlie 
dealers  will  stick  to  the  fellow  who  gives  him  inside  figures  and  takes  care  of  htSL 

On  November  1^  1917,  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  on  the  snnie  subject  to  James  A.  Carr, 
president  of  the  same  concern,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Downs,  P.  &  Oi  manftger  at  Kansas  City,,  accompanied  by  his  DeoTtr 
and  CHclahoma  Otty  BiaBag«rs^  were  here  jestenla^v  and  reported  in  a  geoerai 
way  upon  the  metheda  of  the  I.  H.  Cu  In  that  territory,  with  reference  to 
fumlshlng  goods  at  old  prices  this  fait 

He  mentioned  one  tfiustaBee  in  particular,  that  of  Superior  agent  at  £nJi^ 
Okto.,  where  the  I.  H.  €o.  blockman  and  traveler-  called  abMit  Aiagvsl  1  anid 
took  the  dealer's  ordev  for  Kentucky  (^ilte.  dating  same  back  to  January  X  and 
at  the  January  1  price.  He  had  heretofore  been  an  exchisive  Superior  agent, 
but  this  year  sold  1  Superior  and  80  Keotuch^'s.  Mr;  Downs  says  that  thia 
can  be  substantiated  by  affl<lavlts  if  deslre<L  It  is  such  instances  as  these  that 
make  one  sick  over  our  alleged  understanding  with  these  people  on  the  price 
matter.  I  am  merely  passing  this  on  as  a  matter  of  general  information  for 
the  bearing  tt  may  hare  when  yo«  taXe  up  with  theao^  the  q-uestion  of  a-djustment 
ef  prices  fot  thl»  past  year. 

A.  T.  Jackson,  sftle&  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantinghara  Imple- 
ment Co.^  in  writing  to  C  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  company, 
under  date  of  November  21, 1917,  wrote  in  part  as  foUows : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Crawford  [Kaii«a«  City  representa- 
tive), reading  as  follows : 

••  P.  &  O.  and  I.  H.  C.  sealing  drflls-  present  prk?ea  delivery  Auicust  aitd 
September  managers  a<dmits  this,** 
and  on  account  of  your  being  in  a  position  to  talk  thts  over  with  Mr.  Cauchman, 
Mr.  Peek,  and  others  daring  you-r  stay  In  Chicago,  we  thofight  best  to  give  yon 
this  information    ♦    ♦    ♦. 
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It  is  Mr.  White's  feeling  and  also  Mr.  Crawford's  that  on  account  of  our 
hewing  so  close  to  the  line  on  drills  in  the  Kansas  City  territory  last  fall,  we 
lost  the  sale  of  500  drills,  to  use  Mr.  Crawford's  figures.  We  feel  sure  that 
he  has  overestimated  our  loss,  but  we  do  personally  know  that  our  willingness 
to  respect  price  advances  at  the  time  they  were  made  and  the  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  others  did  work  materially  against  us. 

A  "  NONCOMPETixnT: "  MARKET. — For  some  reason  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  get  "  competitive  "  prices  es- 
tablished on  drills  in  Minneapolis  in  1917,  the  prices  at  that  point, 
according  to  the  correspondence,  varying  decidedly  among  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  and  being  lower  than  at  other  similar  markets. 

On  May  10,  1917,  W.  S.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Thomas  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  wrote  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  divi- 
sion of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  as  follows : 

If  not  too  much  trouble,  would  you  let  us  have  a  copy  of  your  present  schedule 
of  drill  prices  on,  say,  6-inch  drills,  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  or  if  you  do  not  deliver 
there,  f.  o.  b.  Rockford.  We  are  informed  that  our  prices  are  so  much  higher 
than  everybody  else  in  the  northwest,  and,  like  you,  we  want  to  be  "  somewhere 
near  in  Une  "  on  these  things — at  least  not  to  be  too  much  above  others. 

On  May  16,  1917,  Mr.  Thomas  again  wrote  to  Mr.  White  on  the 
same  subject,  as  follows : 

We  received  your  letter  of  May  11  stating  that  you  have  mailed  us  under 
separate  cover,  copy  of  your  price  list  No.  140.  We  regret  to  state,  that  up  to 
date  this  separate  cover  has  not  reached  us,  and  if  not  too  much  trouble,  won't 
you  kindly  send  us  a  duplicate.  We  are  trying  to  get  an  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis 
price  on  drills  from  all  the  principal  people,  that  were  in  effect  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 1, 1917.  We  have  found  at  least  one  company,  that  was  selling  the  same  size 
and  kind  of  drill  at  Minneapolis,  from  $2  to  $4  cheaper,  than  they  sold  the  same 
kind  and  size  drill  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
from  that  company  now  whether  that  was  intended,  and  If  so,  what,  if  any, 
was  the  real  reason  for  it,  for,  of  course,  it  costs  all  of  us  the  same  money  to 
build  the  same  size  of  drill,  no  matter  where  it  goes  after  being  finished,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  good  reason  why  the  drill  should  be  sold  cheaper  at 
MinneapoUs  than  at  any  other  point. 

On  May  19,  1917,  Mr.  White  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  in  reply  as 
follows : 

We  inclose  copy  of  prices  on  grain  drills  for  the  Minneapolis  territory, 
issued  since  No.  140  was  printed.  We  have  compiled  a  good  many  comparative 
figures  and  we  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  drill  manufac- 
turers to  sell  drills  for  less  money  in  the  Minneapolis  trade  than  they  do  else- 
where, and  we  have  sort  of  attributed  It  to  the  fact  that  the  ivioline  Plow  Co. 
factory  is  located  at  Minneapolis. 

For  Instance,  on  a  20  by  6  drill,  which  is  a  strong  seller  in  the  Northwest, 
Deere's  price  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis  before  the  last  advance  was  $112.20 ;  I.  H.  Co., 
$110;  M.  P.  Co.,  $112.75;  E.  B.  I.  Co.,  $111.10.  F.  o.  b.  Kansas  City  the 
same  drill:  Deere,  $122;  I.  H.  Co.,  $115;  Moline  do  not  quote  because  they 
probably  figure  that  not  many  are  sold  in  that  territory ;  E.  B.  I.  Co.,  $118.80. 
These  are  single-disk  drills,  but  the  same  discrepancy  seems  to  exist  In  the 
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double  disks,  and  with  the  different  factories  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  we  do  not  laiow  how  you  are  going  to  get  by  OTercoming  these  varia- 
tions in  prices  in  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  a 
discussion  of  this  question. 

On  May  24,  1917,  Mr.  Thomas  replied  in  part  as  follows : 

We  have  finally  received  a  copy  of  your  contract  in  which  we  find  the  list  of 
prices  on  drills,  and  in  comparing  them  with  other  lists  for  Minneapolis  delivery 
we  find  that  your  prices  are  higher  than  anybody  else.  This  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  us,  because  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  we  have  found  that  the 
prices  on  your  drills,  everywhere  almost  in  the  country,  are  quite  a  bit  below 
ours  and  most  drills  and  most  other  drills,  and  now  to  find  at  Minneapolis 
they  seem  to  be  higher  than  anybody  else's  prices  makes  us  think  there  are 
some  facts  about  it  that  we  do  not  see;  for  example,  take  your  Minneapolis 
price,  what  cash  discount  do  you  give,  or  what  trade  discount;  and  is  it  true 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  sell  the  same  size  and  kind  of  drills  at  Minneapolis 
somewhat  cheaper  than  you  would  anywhere  else?  By  the  way,  we  have  found 
a  funny  state  of  affairs  on  that  point — one  or  two  firms  say  themselves  that 
they  are  selling  drills  cheaper  at  Minneapolis  than  elsewhere,  but  it  is  because 
the  other  fellow  is  doing  it;  but  the  cheapest  prices  in  the  lot  are  those  made 
by  the  T.  H.  Co.  on  drills,  and  while  we  have  asked  them  whether  they  intended 
It  that  way  as  yet  we  have  no  reply.  The  point  we  make  is  this,  that  a  drill 
costs  just  the  same  money  to  build  in  the  factory,  no  matter  where  it  is  shipped 
after  it  is  finished,  and  we  can  not  see  why  a  6-inch  drill,  for  example,  should 
be  sold  cheaper  whether  they  go  to  Minnesota  or  Dakotas,  than  they  would  if 
they  go  to  Nebraska  or  Iowa. 

Writing  again  to  Mr.  Thomas  on  May  26,  1917,  Mr.  White  said: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  24th  by  Mr.  Thomas,  our  Minneapolis  price  list 
contains  absolutely  every  discount  thai  is  offered  on  our  drills  to  the  buyer. 
We  do  not  deviate  one  iota  from  the  terms  or  prices  tl^erein.  We  have  tried 
to  keep  our  prices  in  line  with  our  competitors  as  near  as  we  could  determine 
what  competitors'  prices  were,  but  the  inconsistency  to  which  you  refer  and 
to  which  we  drew  your  attention  in  our  previous  letter  makes  it  Impossible 
to  keep  in  line  with  your  competitors  and  be  consistent  in  your  o\^ti  prices 
80  long  as  your  competitors  insist  on  making  lower  prices  on  the  same  drill  in 
one  territory  than  they  do  in  another. 

Price  arrangements  between  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
AND  International  Harvester  Co. — The  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.  owns  several  lines  and  brands  of  seeding  machines,  of  which  its 
Richmond  (Ind.)  plant  supplies  the  Hoosier,  Empire,  and  Kentucky. 
The  entire  output  of  this  plant  is  sold  on  contract  to  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  as  jobbers.*  The  Springfield  (Ohio)  plant  manufac- 
tures the  Superior  and  Farmer's  Favorite  brands,.which  are  sold  by 
the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  to  other  jobbers  and  to  dealers. 
Hence,  at  certain  points  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  and  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  compete  in  the  sale  of  grain  drills  and 
seeders.  Very  naturally,  then,  these  two  companies  are  interested  in 
the  price  that  each  makes  to  the  dealer,  and  an  understanding  exists 
between  them  as  to  what  the  resale  price  of  the  machines  shall  be. 


1  In  June.  1920,  this  plant  was  purchased  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
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James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  Ajxterictin  Seeding  Machine  Co., 
stated  to  a  representative  of  the  Commission  that  either  the  Ameri- 
can Seeding  Machine  Co.'s  prices  to  dealers  were  not  finally  fixed 
until  information  was  received  as  to  the  International  Harvester 
Co.'s  prices  to  dealer^  or  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co/s  prices 
were  fixed  and  then  prices  were  made  to  the  International  which 
would  allow  them  a  fair  profit.  He  also  stated  that  the  two  com- 
panies talked  over  and  agreed  upon  prices  and  that  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co,  had  an  agreement  with  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  that  they  would  not  sell  to  anyoike  else  cheaper  than  they 
did  to  the  IntemationaL 

The  following  letter,  under  date  of  April  10,  191T,  from  James  A. 
Carr,  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co^  at  the  Rich- 
mond plant,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  same  concern,  B.  J.  Westcott, 
at  the  Spiringfield  plant,  gives  some  infomatioa  ia  this  cosmectiost 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Relative  to  making  prices  to  tbe  I.  H.  Co.,  as  I  view  It^  it  wlU  be  necessary 
for  us  to  deckle  about  our  advances  to  the  dealers  effective  NoveraJber  1  next, 
and  in  deciding  this  matter  we  can  make  out  u  scbedule  of  tbe  prices  we  pro- 
j)ose  to  charge  the  dealers.  This  wiU  be  one  of  tbe  elements  connected  with 
the  contract  with  the  I.  H.  Co*  In  fact,  they  regard  it  as  one  of  the  prime  or 
important  considerations.  They  want  to  know  just  wliat  the  advance  is  going 
to  be  to  the  dealers  and  have  an  understanding  that  this  advance  will  be  In 
force  and  be  part  of  the  agreement  that  we  will  make  wtth  them  fer  their  new 
pHces.  So  I  think  the  fir^t  step-  iiecessary  is  to-  determine  o&  oar  dealers*  prices 
for  ISIS.  *  *  *  If  we  can  reach  a  co&elistoii  that  ts  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  the  dealers*  prices*  then  I  will  take  this  as  a  basis  for  renewing  contract 
with  the  I.  H.  Co. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  letter  of  May  IT,  1917 
(see  p.  382),  in  which  W.  V^  Couchman,  division  manager  ol  the 
International  Harvester  Ca,  advked  C.  E.  Allison,  sales  manager 
of  the  same  concern,  that  "  it  was  determined  the  American  Seed- 
ing Machine  Co.  would  make  an  increase  on  their  prices  to  dealers 
of  70  per  cent,  and  nnder  this  agre^anent  it  was  understood  that 
the  prices  to  our  compaiiy  would  be  increased  by  70  jtet  cent  also, 
which  is  equivaleiit  to  an  advance  oi  53i  per  easkt  om  the  net  schedule.'^ 

On  May  18^  1&17^  Mr.  Carr,  in  sending  the  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co^^s  book  of  prices  for  1M8  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  same  concern,  at  Springfield,  wrote  that  ^  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  our  contract  with  the  I.  H.  Ca  is  that  the  advance  shown 
by  this  price  book  wiU  be  made  so  far  as  the  goods  of  our  lines  which 
they  handle  are  concerned.'' 

Writing  to  W.  Y.  Conchman,  division  manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  da.,  under  date  of  July  %  1917,  rdiative  to  a  price 
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advance  for  1918^  Mr.  Carr  indicated  the  B^gotiations  that  were 
g«HBg  f orwaird  at  tliat  time.    He  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Allison  pboned  me  last  Saturday  about  1  [k  m.  and  spoke  particularly 
about  prices  for  the  soutbem  trade;  As  1  understood  lt»  you  thougbt  it  better 
to  adopt  the  1918  prtees  at  Mice  finr  the  extreme  southern  trade,  Tennessee  and 
south  thereof.  I  a^ed  him  what  was  proposed  for  the  central  territory  where 
there  was  fall  trade  and,  as  I  understood  hlxn,  yoa  proposed  to  let  present 
prices  stand.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  this  would  do  but  he  said  all 
others  were  doing  this,  and  he  thought  it  better  for  our  company  at  Springfield 
as  well  as  yourselves  to  also  do  it.  I  told  him  I  would  confer  with  Springfield 
about  It  and  advise.  He  said  he  would  be  away  and  requested  that  I  phone  you 
about  it; 

i  have  to-day  had  this  up  with  Springfield.  We  are  willing  to  advance  our 
prices  in  all  territories,  to  the  1918  basis  under  certain  condltionH,  but  we  beUex^e 
it  not  advisable  to- advance  the  South,  say  Teooessee.  and  not  advance-  Kefttucky 
er  all  othar  tervitortes.  We  do  not  know  ef  any  particular  reason  for-  advancing 
one  section  and  not  another. 

AgaJB,  oil  July  12, 1917,.  Mr.  Carr  wrote  to  Mr.  Couchmaa,  referred 
to  above,  as  follows: 

I  herewith  inclose  letter  relative  to  1918  price  Rche<lule.  From  same  you  will 
note  that  our  Springfield  division  will  put  this  schedule  into  effect  In  the  southern 
zone  July  XQ,  and  in  the  balance  of  the  United  States  on,  July  23^  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  which  I.  reached  with  you  when  at  Chicago 
on  the  9th»  and  also  with  the  further  understanding,  that  yoa  would  put  thi&new 
schedule  into  effect  not  later  than  August  1.  My  reinembrance  of  the  matter  is 
that  you  would  do  this  sooner  thaa  August  1  if  you  could  get  around  to  it.  At 
any  rate  we  are  relying  on  your  making  thla  schedule  efEective  on  August  1, 
If  not  before* 

Accompanying'  tjhe  above  was  another  letter  to  Mr.  Couchman, 
under  same  date^  as  follows: 

REIJ^TIVE  TO   1918  PRICE  HCHEDVLE. 

Our  Springfield  diviftion  will  adopt  and  put  in<H>  effect  the  new,  or  1918>  price 
schedule  as  follows : 

July  16f  1917,  for  the  southern  zone,  which  includes  the  States  of  Teime««ee, 
Arkansas,.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  North.  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida. 

July  2S;  1917,  for  all  of  the  bala'nce  of  the  United  States. 

All  orders  or  new  business  taken  after  above  dates  will  be  In  accordance  with 
the  new».  or  1918^  schedule. 

Prices  raised  to  jobber  in  order  to  give  International  "profit. — Axy 
interesting  case  in  this  connection,  developed  in  191T  over  the  sales 
made  by  th4^  An^erican  Seeding  Machine  Co^  to  one  ol  its  ssaall 
jobbers,  the  Thompson  Beiber  Implement  Ca,  Crowlej,  La.>  and 
the  prices  charged  by  the  latter  to  the  dealers.  On  April  25,  1917, 
C.  E.  Allison,  sales  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America,  wrote  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  quoting  a  letter 
£com  the  International  branch  house  in  New  Orleans,  which  called 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Thompson  Eeiber  Implement  Co.  was 
selling  Farmer's  Favorite  drills  to  dealers  in  Crowley,  La.,  and  the 
surrounding  country  at  prices  which  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
could  not  profitably  meet  in  selling  the  Hoosier  or  Empire  drills. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  397) ,  all  these  brands  mentioned  are  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  the  Farmer's  Favorite 
being  a  product  of  the  Springfield  plant,  and  the  Hoosier  and  Empire 
being  manufactured  at  Kichmond. 

In  concluding  the  letter  cited  above,  Mr.  Allison  wrote: 

You  win  remember  this  matter  has  come  up  several  times  before  through  our 
New  Orleans  office,  and  we  are  simply  handing  you  this  information  as  we  get 
it  We  believe  these  people  at  Crowley  buy  about  a  carload  of  drills  a  year 
and  they  sell  them  to  the  surrounding  dealers  at  a  less  price  than  our  boys  are 
making  to  the  trade  on  our  lines  of  drills.  If  this  dealer  at  Crowley  would  get 
the  same  price  for  these  machines  that  others  are  getting  it  would  not  hurt  so 
much,  and  would  only  affect  the  trade  at  Crowley. 

« 

On  April  26,  1917,  James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American 

Seeding  Machine  Co.,  at  the  Richmond  plant,  wrote  to  F.  C.  Johnson, 

vice  president  of  the  same  concern,  at  the  Springfield  plant,  in  part  as 

follows: 

This  same  matter  has  been  up  several  times  before.  The  facts  are  no  doubt 
that  JOM  are  selling  Thomson  Relber  Implement  Co.  at  Crowley,  La.,  goods  at 
a  wholesale  price,  which  enables  them  to  undersell  the  I.  H.  Co.  As  I  view  it, 
you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game,  which  will  in  time  put  this  division  out  of 
business.  You  are  making  special  inducements  to  customers  to  buy  goods  from 
Springfield,  where  they  have  more  orders  than  they  can  manufacture,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  a  price  that  affords  but  little  profit  and  taking  the  trade  away 
from  this  division  that  has  a  surplus  of  manufacturing  facilities  and  at  the 
same  time  causing  friction  with  our  only  customer,  that  will  most  any  time 
cause  us  to  be  put  out  of  business.  I  claim  that  no  one  at  Crowley  should  buy 
their  goods  at  less  than  the  schedule  prices.  It  is  not  a  jobbing  center  and  they 
are  only  entitled  to  regular  schedule  prices.  This  same  thing  is  coming  up  fre- 
quently In  regard  to  the  F.  F.  drills  in  other  territory.  We  are  not  playing  fair 
in  the  way  we  are  handling  this  drill  and  I  am  getting  heartily  sick  and  tired 
of  this  whole  question. 

Again,  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  April  30,  1917,  concerning  the 

sales  made  by  the  Springfield  oflSce  to  the  Crowley  concern,  Mr.  Carr 

said: 

It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  regarding  this 
matter  by  saying  that  you  will  sell  to  them  at  no  better  prices  than  those  provided 
in  dealers'  price  book.  This  provides  for  carload  lots,  quantity  rebates,  etc 
I,  of  course,  would  be  glad  to  say  to  Mr.  Allison  just  what  prices  you  propose 
to  charge  these  people  and  have  a  definite  understanding  regarding  it 

Under  the  same  date,  April  30,  1917,  Mr.  Carr  wrote  to  C.  E. 

Allison,  sales  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America, 

as  follows : 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  giving  us  copy  of  letter 
received  from  your  New  Orleans  (La.)  branch  house.    We  have  read  this  over 
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carefully  and  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  our  Springfield  diviEdon.  We  be- 
lieve this  matter  has  been  up  before. 

It  is  true  that  our  Springfield  division  has  for  several  years  been  selling  these 
parties  from  one  to  two  carloads  of  goods  and  they  have  been  selling  them  at 
a  lower  price  than  we  have  sold  to  regular  dealers.  This  is  what  we  call  a 
carry-over  proposition.  The  custom  was  established  several  years  ago.  At 
the  same  time  the  price  that  we  are  getting  from  these  parties  for  these  goods 
is  such  that  if  they  resold  them  at  a  profit  they  should  not  interfere  with  your 
trade. 

If  agreeable  to  you,  the  writer  shall  be  glad  to  bring  this  matter  with  him 
to  Chicago  when  he  is  next  there  and  personally  discuss  the  question  with  yuu. 
We  hope  that  this  matter  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory. 

Trusting  that  a  little  delay  in  connection  with  this  matter  will  be  agreeable 
to  you  and  then  we  can  personally  discuss  it  when  the  writer  is  next  at  Chi- 
cago, which  he  expects  "to  be  shortly.    *    *    * 

In  a  letter  on  May  2,  1917,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  Mr.  Can*  the  follow- 
ing information : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  30th,  relative  to  the  Crowley  (La.)  deal,  will  say  that 
I  have  been  going  on  the  theory  that  we  probably  should  not  charge  these  people 
the  full  dealer's  prices  in  the  future,  unless  we  deal  with  them  as  local  dealers, 
not  giving  them  the  privilege  of  selling  any  drills  outside  of  their  town.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be 
well  to  send  some  one  to  Louisiana  to  sell  to  the  dealers  that  have  been  buying 
from  the  Crowley  people  in  the  past. 

We  have  been  selling  them  the  12  by  7  fertilizer  drill  and  the  price  on  the 
same  shipped  this  year  is  $77  f.  o.  b.  factory,  drill  without  grass-seed  attach- 
ment, 5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  May  1.  Of  course  since  this  price  was  made 
to  them,  some  of  the  drills  have  been  shipped  on  the  February  15,  1917,  prices ; 
that  is,  10  per  cent  higher. 

I  can  not  believe  the  I.  H.  Co.  are  going  to  make  much  of  a  howl  about  this, 
but  if  they  do,  assure  you  we  will  cooperate  with  you  in  doing  what  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  them.  It  occurs  to  me  that  these  people  may  possibly  bring  up 
the  question  as  to  what  we  may  actually  do,  and  if  my  presence  in  Chicago  is 
desirable  at  any  time  during  your  negotiations,  you  know  of  course  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  run  up  and  do  anything  to  reassure  them  as  to  our  intentions. 

To  this  the  following  is  Mr.  Carr's  reply,  under  date  of  May  3, 
1917: 

You  say  that  you  have  been  selling  them  the  12  by  7  fertilizer  drill  without 
grass  seeder  at  $77  less  5  per  cent  for  cash  May  1.  This  would  make  the  ma- 
chine net  to  them  $73.15.  We  sold  this  same  machine  to  the  I.  H.  Co.  before 
the  10  per  cent  advance  or  before  February,  1917,  at  a  price  of  $66.24  net  de- 
livered f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  This  shows  a  difference  of  $6.91  in  favor  of  the 
I.  H.  Co/s  prices. 

Now  really,  Frank,  I  do  not  think  this  is  enough  margin  or  difference.  These 
people  are  no  doubt  content  to  sell  their  goods  at  very  little  advance  over  the 
price  that  you  charge  them  and  in  this  way  they  are  able  to  undersell  the  I.  H. 
Co.  I  will  have  to  liandle  this  in  proper  way  and,  if  necessary,  make  promises 
to  the  I.  H.  Co.  relative  to  the  prices  you  will  charge  these  people,  and  I  shall 
then  expect  you  to  bear  me  out  In  connection  with  it.  But  really  I  think  there 
should  be  more  of  a  difference  beween  the  price  you  charge  them  and  the  price 
we  get  from  the  I.  H.  Co. 
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Mr.  Carr  then,  according  to  the  correspondence,  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  wrote  Mr.  Johnson 
on  May  18, 1917,  in  part  as  follows : 

I  talked  this  over  with  different  parties  at  Chicago.  They  have  a  sales  ex- 
pense ranging  around  30  per  cent,  but  they  are  charging  the  drill  business  with 
the  expense  of  20  per  cent  on  their  sales  books.  I  understand  from  your  letter 
of  May  2  that  you  have  been  selling  the  people  at  Crowley  a  12  by  7-inch  fer- 
tilizer drill  at  $77  less  5  per  cent,  which  would  make  it  net  them  $73.15.  The 
I.  H.  C.  price  for  this  same  machine  is  $66.24,  or  less  than  the  Crowley  price  by 
$6.91.  If  the  I.  H.  C.  sell  their  machln^rat  20  per  cent  advance  they  would  be 
about  $6  higher  than  the  Crowley  people  would  be  selling  their  macliine  for. 
They  siiy  it  Is  not  the  number  of  machines  they  sell  that  hurts,  but  it  causes  the 
dealers  generally  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  prices  as  they  quote  them  to 
people  other  than  the  ones  they  sell  to. 

When  you  come  to  the  Crowley  deal  next  year  I  wish  you  would  advance 
their  prices  and  leave  a  little  wider  margin  between  what  thej  pay  and  what 
the  I.  H.  C  pay.  It  is  the  old  story  of  competition  between  the  concern  that 
is  satisfied  with  small  profits  and  one  that  has  to  have  larger  profits  to  make 
their  business  succeed.  I  shall  at  least  hope  you  will  get  the  prices  up  enough 
higher  so  we  will  not  have  further  trouble  about  this  for  it  is  really  somewhat 
of  a  threadbare  proposition.  The  dealers'  price  book  allows  freight  which  is 
an  item  of  importance,  but  at  any  rate  have  this  matter  in  mind  and  try  to  get 
the  prices  up  as  much  as  you  can,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  enough  not  to  cause 
any  further  dissatisfaction  on  this  score.  With  this  letter  I  am  dropping  tbls 
Crowley  deal  with  the  hopes  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  revived  for  some  time, 
if  ever. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Johnson  replied  under  date  of  May  19,  1917,  as 
follows : 

With  reference  to  the  Crowley  (La.)  deal,  will  say  we  will  take  care  of  this 
matter,  and  with  our  next  prices,  we  are  very  sure  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
arguments.  We  will  make  our  next  prices  such  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  under  I.  H.  Co.  or  anyone  else. 

This  case,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Legge  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  was  that  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  should  further 
advance  the  price  to  the  Thompson  Eeiber  Co.  on  a  small  volume  of 
goods  from  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  plant,  or  reduce  the  price  on  the 
total  output  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  plant  jobbed  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  Apparently,  the  x\merican  Seeding  Machine  Co.  chose 
to  prevent  the  development  of  competition  between  two  of  its  own 
brands  by  advancing  prices  on  the  small  volume  to  such  a  point  that 
the  small  firm  which  was  satisfied  with  a  small  profit  would  "  not  be 
able  to  sell  under  the  International  Harvester  Co.  or  anyone  else." 

Cost  stttdies. — No  material  progress  along  this  line  was  found  in 
the  records  of  the  association. 

At  the  department  meeting  of  April  6, 1917,  F.  li.  Clausen,  factory 
manager  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  department,  exhibited  a  sheet 
showing  the  increased  cost  of  production  of  100  machines  in  1917-18 
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over  1915-16,  his  figures  showing  that  the  increase  was  68.8  per 
cent.     On  one  machine  his  data  showed  an  increase  for  the  same 
period  of  56  per  cent. 
The  minutes  of  this  meeting  i-ecord  that — 

Tbis  sheet  and  the  information  it  contained  were  very  thoroughly  discussed. 
Several  members  reported  that  they  had  bt*eu  working  on  costs  and  their 
figures  agreed  in  the  main  with  those  of  Mr.  Clausen.  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  if  anything  the  increases  Mr.  Clausen  had  noted  on  his  sheet  were 
too  low.  The  conclusion  reached  on  this  subject  was  that  costs  will  have  to  be 
watched  closely  during  the  present  unsettled  period. 

No  further  reference  to  cost  studies  appears  in  the  minutes  of  sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  department. 

Terms. — The  members  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department 
have  been  guided  to  a  large  extent, by  the  special  terms  committee 
in  making  their  terms  to  dealers.  This  committee  was  appointed 
in  October,  1915  (see  p.  309),  and  for  the  years  1916,  1917, 1918,  and 
1919  has  issued  recommendations  for  terms  to  be  used  by  the  vari- 
ous departments. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  special  terms  committee,  C-  A. 
Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  in  writing  C.  L. 
Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  under  date  of  May  3, 
1915,  mentioned  the  subject  as  follows: 

During  the  last  year  I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  with  Mr. 
McOuUougb,  Mr.  Oraig,  and  others  with  ref^ ence  to  the  matter  of  terms,  but 
there  Is  Uttle  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  McOuUough — he  is  afraid 
to  touch  it.    However,  It  is  worth  trying  and  we  are  for  it. 

To  this  Mr.  Fowle  replied  under  date  of  May  5,  1915,  as  follows : 

As  to  terms,  I  don't  believe  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  same,  formerly 
Jformallyl  settled  upon  by  each  member  of  the  association.  While  we  do  not 
make  agreements  as  to  price  or  terms,  in  violation  of  the  law,  any  recommended 
prices  or  terms  would  doubtless  be  of  no  avail  because  many  of  the  members 
would  not  adhere  to  them. 

While  some  good  has  been  and  can  be  accompUshed  in  our  meetings,  the 
fact  must  be  recognized  tliat  the  business  always  has  been,  and  Is,  and  will 
continue  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  war  of  competition  and  a  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  unfortunately  for  the  independents,  the  ^*big  fellows"  not 
only  have  a  greater  control  of  the  situation  but  have  least  regard  for  any  ass<v 
ciation  adoptions,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  good  we  can  accomplish 
will  be  in  the  way  of  bettering  the  trade,  by  way  of  standardization  and  adoi)- 
tion  of  uniform  trade  terms. 

Under  date  of  March  16,  1916,  the  special  terms  committee  pub- 
lished its  recommendations,  those  for  grain  drills  and  bar  seeders 
for  the  central  zone  being  as  follows : 

t^pring  tertns:  Net  September  1;  5  per  cent  cash  discount  May  1;  4  per  cent 
June  1. 

Fall  terms:  Shipments  after  June  1  net  December  15;  5  per  cent  cash  dis- 
count October  1. 
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Twenty-five  per  cent  of  original  spring  purcliase  on  hand  May  1  to  be  carried 
over  to  fall  terms.  In  such  territories  as  have  no  fall  trade,  there  apply  the 
following  spring  terms  securing  note  settlement : 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  original  fall  purchase  remaining  on  hand  October  1 
note  due  same  maturity  and  discount  dates  following  year. 

For  the  northern  zone  and  in  the  cotton  States  the  discount  dates 
were  lengthened  30  days. 

For  plows  and  tillage  implements  generally  the  net  date  for  spring 
terms  was  July  1,  or  August  1,  and  for  fall  terms  November  1. 
These  earlier  dates  caused  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  manufacturers,  as  shown  in  the  cor- 
respondence quoted  below. 

Under  date  of  April  11,  1916,  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the 
Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  wrote  to  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.  as 
follows : 

You,  no  doubt,  have  by  this  time  read  the  recommendations  of  the  terms 
committee.  What  do  you  think,  as  independent  manufacturers,  of  the  recom- 
mendations for  grain  drills? 

It  occurs  to  us  that  we  would  be  considered  a  set  of  "  chumps  "  If  we  adopted 
recommendations  for  longer  terms  and  a  carry  clause,  while  plow  goods  and 
other  tillage  implements  are  sold  on  shorter  terms,  and  with  no  carry  clause. 
The  writer  fails  to  see  w^hereln  we  would  not  be  furnishing  capital  for  the 
Implement  dealers  to  buy  other  goods  on  shorter  terms.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied,  and  would  like  to  have  an  expression 
from  you. 

If  the  drill  manufacturers  will  come  forward  and  make  a  good  strong  ob- 
jection and  insist  upon  being  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  the  rest,  we 
can  get  it ;  otherwise,  we  can  take  our  medicine  and  continue  to  "  growl " 
while  we  are  taking  it. 

Mr.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  replied  under  date 
of  April  14,  1916,  as  follows : 

Your  letter  of  the  11th  received,  and  we  regard  the  matter  as  absolutely 
ridiculous.  Intend  wTiting  to  Secretary  McCullough  as  soon  as  can  find  time 
and  will  send  you  copy  of  same. 

Mr.  Pattison  replied,  April  17,  1916,  as  below : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  4/14th,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are 
intending  to  write  Mr.  McCullough  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of 
reply. 

I  have  already  received  replies  from  about  20  concerns  that  I  wrote,  and 
am  intending  to  make  up  sort  of  a  report  from  same.  After  I  have  received 
replies  from  all  whom  I  have  written,  would  be  very  glad  to  send  you  their 
letters  if  you  care  to  read  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department.  May  10, 

1916,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  relative  to  the  terms 

report  mentioned  above : 

That  the  terms  set  forth  in  group  8  of  the  terms  report,  page  4,  relating  to 
"  Grain  drills  and  bar  seeders,"  be  approved  as  grain  drill  and  seeder  terms  by 
this  department. 
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At  the  department  meeting  of  April  6,  1917,  the  terms  committee 
of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  adopted  a  set  of  terms  as 
recommendations  to  the  special  terms  committee,  in  which  certain 
changes  were  made  from  the  foregoing  terms  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  special  terms  committee  under  date  of  May  12, 
1917,  were  as  follows  for  the  central  zone : 

Spring  terms:  Net  Septenil)er  1,  less  5  per  cent  for  cash  May  1,  or  4  per  cent 
for  cash  June  1. 

Fall  terms:  Covering  shipments  after  May  1,  net  December  15,  less  5  per 
cent  for  cash  October  1. 

Carry  clause:  Any  portion  of  original  spring  drill  order,  if  on  hand  May  1, 
settle  by  note  on  fall  terms  in  such  territories  as  have  both  spring  and  fall  drill 
trade. 

Note. — In  such  territories  as  have  no  fiq;Kring  drill  trade  and  have  no  cars 
going  in  fall,  fall  drill  rtxiuirements  may  be  included  in  mixed  spring  cars  and 
take  regular  faU  terms. 

The  terms  for  the  northern  and  southern  zones  were  practically  the 
same,  except  that  diflFerent  dates  were  used  on  account  of  geograph- 
ical location. 

On  April  5,  1918,  the  committee  promulgated  a  new  report,  in 
which  the  date  on  net  shipments  under  fall  terms  was  changed  from 
December  15  to  December  1  for  the  central  and  northern  zones,  and 
on  March  8,  1919,  another  report  eliminated  the  item  of  4  per  cent 
for  cash  from  the  spring  terms  for  each  of  the  zones. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  depart- 
ment on  May  14,  1919,  read  as  follows,  with  reference  to  the  terms 
report : 

The  chairman  read  the  terms  applying  to  grain  drills  and  seeders  from  the 
terms  report  made  by  the  general  terms  committee.  These  terms  will  obtain 
for  the  ensuing  season,  but  the  chairman  suggested  that  this  was  the  opportune 
time  for  suggestions  to  be  filed,  which  could  be  placed  before  the  general  terms 
committee  In  compiling  data  for  their  next  report. 

The  discussion  of  terms  resulted  in  a  motion  authorizing  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  department  to  submit  to  the  terms  committee  of  the  association 
such  terms  as  they  might  find  represented  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
department  members. 

Thus,  while  adopting  a  convenient  and  apparently  legitimate  set 
of  regulations  regarding  the  terms  of  sale,  unquestionably  the  manu- 
facturers must  have  found  that  such  uniformity  greatly  facilitated 
the  objects  of  their  price  meetings,  as  with  terms  the  same  for  all, 
it  was  probably  a  much  easier  matter  to  put  through  an  advance  in 
price  of  a  certain  per  cent. 

Standardization. — ^Like  the  other  departments  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  depart- 
ment has  made  considerable  and  successful  effort  along  the  line  of 
standardizing  the  products  of  its  manufacturers  and  eliminating 
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superfluous  sizes  and  parts.  Prior  to  1913,  this  department  seems  to 
have  made  less  progress  than  the  others,  but  in  May  of  that  year  it 
considered  the  standardization  of  certain  grain  drills  and  paid  es- 
pecial attention  to  determining  what  parts  of  the  equipment  should 
be  considered  as  extras.  Further  progress  was  made  in  1914,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  reducing  the  variety  of  sizes  and  types. 

At  the  department  meeting  of  May  14, 1915,  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  standardization  of  wheels  was  passed,  as  follows : 

That  an  effort  be  made  to  adopt  as  standard  half-inch  round  smokes  applying 
to  both  3-inch  and  4-inch  tire  wheels;  also  to  adopt  either  oval  or  concave 
tires  and  eliminate  flat  tires. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  one  member  reported  that  it 
seemed  that  the  recommendations  made  two  years  ago  with  reference 
to  considering  wheels  with  3-inch  and  4-inch  tires  for  grain  drills  as 
standard  and  with  regard  to  eliminating  the  intermediate  sizes  had 
now  become  common  practice.  At  this  meeting  also  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  up  the  standardization  of  names  of  repair  parts 
and  attachments. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  3, 1916,  the  special  committee  on  "  Stand- 
ardization of  names  of  machines  and  parts,''  submitted  a  report 
which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption*  of  a  recommendation  that 
all  manufacturers  accept  the  names  and  designations  mentioned  in 
the  report,  these  being  the  various  items  belonging  to  assembled  or 
completed  parts,  attachments,  and  component  parts  entering  into 
completed  paints  or  attachments. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  6, 1917,  a  chart  was  exhibited  showing  the 
great  variety  of  drills  and  seeders  which  were  then  being  manufac- 
tured, 83  in  number. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  report  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

This  formidable  list  of  drills  now  manufactured  brought  home  to  those  pres- 
ent the  absolute  necessity  of  standardizing  and  eliminating  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Most  of  those  present  bad  brought  with  them  figures,  showing  the  pro- 
portion, in  percentage,  between  any  one  drill  and  the  total  output  of  drills  manu- 
factured in  their  several  factories.  These  figures  were  very  interesting,  in  that 
they  showed  that  some  members  were  making  drills  which  amounted  to  only 
one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  their  output,  simply  because  their  competitors  were 
making  the  same  size  drill  and  they  had  to  carry  it  to  meet  competition,  and 
not  because  there  was  any  particular  demand  for  it.  One  member  reported  that 
lie  made  a  certain  size  of  a  drill  two  years  ago  because  his  chief  competitor 
had  started  to  make  it,  and  that  since  that  time  he  had  sold  only  five  of  that 
type  and  was  carrying  the  rest  of  his  output  in  that  size  In  stock,  with  little 
hope  of  ever  even  getting  his  money  back,  let  alone  making  a  profit. 

It  was  felt  that  the  manufacturers  themselves  are  to  a  great  extent  to  blame 
for  the  present  large  number  of  varieties  of  drills,  because  they  have  followed 
each  other  in  adding  new  sizes  until  the  present  wide  range  of  types  has  re- 
sulted. There  was  no  disposition,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  refuse  the  farmer  any  size  of  drill  that  he  actually  needed ;  but  it  is  evident 
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to-day  that  he  does  not  need  all  the  different  sizes  the  factories  are  turning  out. 
In  making  the  following  recommendations,  therefore,  for  the  eliminating  of 
certain  types  of  drills,  the  department  has  had  two  things  in  view:  (a)  The 
needs  of  the  farmer  consumer;  (ft)  the  economic  production  of  drills  by  the 
factory,  through  the  elimination  of  every  size  and  type  of  drill  that  Is  not 
actually  needed  by  the  farmer  consumer.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  makers 
of  drills  and  seeders  will  conform  their  production  to  meet  the  recommenda- 
tions made  below.  These  recommendations  were  made  after  thorough  discus- 
sion and  careful  deliberation. 

Kecommendations  were  then  made  and  adopted  whereby  30  of  these 
varieties  were  eliminated,  all  members  present  expressing  their  inten- 
tion of  making  only  such  drills  and  seeders  in  the  future  as  were 
recommended  by  the  association.  A  resolution  at  this  meeting  was 
also  adopted  as  follows: 

In  limiting  the  sizes  of  drills  to  be  constructed  after  May  1,  1918,  it  Is  the 
understanding  that  all  the  present  sizes  now  manufactured  by  the  various 
companies  represented  may  be  offered  to  the  trade  in  the  regular  contract  for 
1918  business,  but  that  the  sale  of  the  sizes  which  are  eliminated  shall  be  limited 
to  the  supply  now  on  haftd  or  the  number  which  can  be  manufactured  from 
materials  now  bought  for  their  construction.  After  May  1,  1918,  even  though 
some  stocks  still  remain  undisposed  of,  the  listing  of  the  eliminated  drills  shall 
be  discontinued  by  the  factories. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  13,  1918,  more  than  20  other  varieties 
were  eliminated  on  account  of  an  appeal  made  by  the  Commercial 
Economy  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  again  on 
October  15, 1918,  at  a  further  request  of  the  Conservation  Division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  three  more  varieties  were  eliminated. 
Thus  about  65  per  cent  of  the*  various  sizes  of  grain  drills  were 
eliminated  after  the  work  really  began  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and 
whereas  83  varieties  were  formerly  manufactured,  only  30  were  now, 
retained  on  the  list,  and  the  meeting  of  May  14,  1919,  by  resolution 
approved  and  finally  adopted  the  elimination  schedule.  The  resolu- 
tion read  as  follows: 

Whereas  war  conditions  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  great  need  of  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  variety  of  sizes,  styles,  and  kinds,  not  only  as  a  war 
measure,  but  as  valuable  and  practical  economy  of  benefit  to  manufacturer  and 
consumer  alilce: 

Be  U  therefore  resolved.  That  by  this  action  we  approve  the  elimination 
schedules  adopted  this  date  as  follows : 

I  Here  follow  the  sizes  and  descriptions  to  he  made  after  this  date.] 

Notwithstanding  the  necessities  of  war  have  passed,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  to  the  industry  their  economical  value,  we  hereby  individually  and 
Jointly  agree  that  we  will  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  resolution, 
until  such  time  as  this  department  shall  deem  it  wise  to  meet  and  reconsider 
them,  but  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  action. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  we  will  not  catalogue  or  advertise  any  of  the  eliminated  tools  or 
machines. 
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It  was  also  moved  and  adopted — 

That  each  nienriDer  present  sign  the  resolutions,  which  also  constitnte  an 
ngi*eement,  and  that  all  drill  and  seeder  manufacturers  concerned  in  the  manu*- 
facture  and  sale  of  the  machines  enumerated  be  sent  copies  of  the  agreement 
and  their  signatures  also  requested. 

Summary. — The  records  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  are  so  brief  and 
so  vague  on  the  subject  of  prices  that  little  with  regard  to  price  dis- 
cussions can  be  gleaned  from  them,  except  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  correspondence  passing  among  the  manufacturers,  such 
as  is  quoted  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  section.  The  letters 
speak  for  themselves  and  need  little  interpretation.  The  written 
statements  of  various  manufacturers  to  each  other  point  to  the  fact 
that  price  advances  among  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  companies  are 
not  matters  of  independent,  individual  decision,  but  of  a  general 
understanding.  The  correspondence  prior  to  meetings  of  the  manu- 
facturers shows  that  the  writers  expected  to  discuss  prices,  price 
advances,  etc.,  that  such  discussions  were  common  at  the  meetings, 
and  that  they  were  so  closely  identified  with  price  matters  that  in 
some  cases  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  inasmuch  as  the  manu- 
facturers were  already  out  with  their  price  lists  or  soon  would  be, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  a  meeting.  The  correspondence  sub- 
sequent to  meetings  shows  that  price  advances  had  been  discussed, 
that  those  who  were  slow  to  accept  the  proposals  made  were  urged 
to  act  with  the  others  and  prices  were  advanced,  such  advances  not 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  to  put  out  identical 
price  lists,  but  in  accord  with  a  given  or  approximate  percentage 
over  the  current  list. 

The  correspondence  also  shows  that  after  an  advance  has  been  put 
into  effect,  by  means  of  price  lists  exchanged  and  reports  sent  in  by 
various  agents,  the  manufacturers  keep  a  close  serveillance  upon 
each  other's  prices,  with  the  result  that  anyone  who  shows  himself, 
or  is  suspected  of  being,  "  out  of  line  "  is  taken  to  task  for  not  keep- 
ing the  faith.  Thus  prices  are  made  and  are  maintained  in  the 
state  known  to  the  manufacturers  as  "  competitive."  In  order  to  be 
"  competitive  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  the  prices  of 
different  companies  must  not  vary  widely. 

It  has  furthermore  been  shown  that,  aside  from  the  deliberations 
at  meetings,  the  manufacturers  also  "  feel  out "  the  situation  by  ask- 
ing each  other  for  advance  information  as  to  what  price  advances 
they  are  going  to  make,  and  frequently  they  place  themselves  on 
record  as  intending  on  a  given  date  to  put  into  effect  a  certain  per- 
centage advance.  In  some  cases  in  requesting  the  information  re- 
garding prices  the  writer  frankly  states  that  he  wishes  to  use  it  in 
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making  up  his  own  prices ;  in  others  he  merely  makes  his  request,  and 
states  that  he  has  not  yet  compiled  his  own  figures. 

In  a  word,  the  letters  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  manufacturers 
show  that  their  price  activities  are  such  that  by  discussion  and  har- 
monious action  before  rather  than  by  competition  after  new  prices 
are  issued,  they  determine  a  new  price  level  and  maintain  their  rela- 
tive positions  in  the  market. 

In  the  matter  of  terms  the  department,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  special  terms  committee,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  uni- 
formity in  discounts  for  the  various  zones  in  which  grain  drills  and 
seeders  are  marketed. 

Decided  results  have  been  secured  by  the  work  on  standardization 
and  elimination,  many  hitherto  superfluous  machines  having  been 
expunged  from  the  lists  of  the  manufacturers  and  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  them  to  manufacture  only  such  sizes  and  descriptions 
of  machines  as  were  set  forth  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  It  is  obvious  that  where  joint  efforts  to 
regulate  prices  are  made,  the  greater  the  degree  of  uniformity  of 
terms  and  of  standardization,  the  greater  the  facility  with  which  such 
efforts  are  carried  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

Cost  studies,  as  such,  have  not  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  de- 
velopment in  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department. 

Section  5. — The  farm  wagon  department. 

Introduction. — The  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  in  1911  became  the  farm- wagon  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  is  the  oldest  trade  organization 
of  which  tliere  is  record  among  manufacturers  of  farm  operating 
equipment.  This  association  was  in  existence  in  1879,  as  shown  by 
the  records  reporting  a  meeting  in  December  of  that  year.  Follow- 
ing disagreements  regarding  price  policies  in  1880,  interest  in  the 
association  lagged  during  the  eighties,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  of  activity  in  1886  and  1887.  Regular  annual  meetings  were 
resumed  in  1891  and  were  continued  from  that  year  until  1911.  In  1911 
the  National  Wagon  Association  united  with  three  other  previously 
separate  and  independent  associations  of  implement  manufacturers 
in  the  formation  of  the  more  comprehensive  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  In  the  new  association  the  National  Wagon 
Manufacturers  became  the  farm-wagon  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Since  1911  the  wagon  depart- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  most  active  departments  of  the  association. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association   at- 
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tempted  to  control  prices  by  several  methods  and  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success.  In  1887  an  attempt  to  form  a  pool  failed.  An- 
other attempt  at  control  through  combination  was  made  in  1899, 
when  about  20  firms  manufacturing  wagons  signed  an  agreement  to 
combine  as  a  means  of  controlling  prices,  but  this  proposed  combina- 
tion was  not  accomplished.  The  idea  of  a  combination,  however,  was 
not  entirely  given  up.  Various  schemes  were  proposed  imtil  1909, 
after  which  date  the  plan  of  broad  scale  combination  appears  to  have 
been  discarded. 

During  the  years  1895  to  1911  the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers 
Association  attempted  other  forms  of  price  control.  Attempts  to 
formulate  uniform  price  lists  for  complete  wagons  failed,  but  similar 
efforts  respecting  items  of  wagon  equipment  such  as  wagon  boxes, 
seats,  brakes,  and  extra  widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires  were  more 
successful.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  uniformity  of  prices  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  general  rise  in  price  level  led  to  recom- 
mendations of  percentage  inci*eases  in  the  general  level  of  prices 
from  time  to  time.  As  a  basis  for  such  increases,,  the  first  steps  which 
eventually  led  to  the  development  of  cost  study  as  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  were  taken.  Attempts  to 
secure  comparable  cost  data  as  the  basis  for  uniform  p.rice  lists  in  the 
nineties,  and  later  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  of  per- 
centage advances,  emphasized  the  wide  variety  in  the  construction 
of  wagons  built  by  various  companies  and  gave  rise  to  attempts  to 
standardize  wagon  construction.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  standard- 
izing complete  wagons  at  one  move,  the  problem  was  attacked 
step  by  step  through  standardization  of  items  of  equipment  such  as 
wagon  boxes,  tire  widths,  wheel  heights,  length  of  singletrees,  neck 
yokes,  bolsters,  axles,  etc.,  finally  resulting  in  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity  in  size  and  similarity  of  construction  for  standard  items 
of  wagon  equipment.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  standard  items 
were  built  in  various  sizes,  it  was  possible  to  build  a  very  large 
number  of  types  and  sizes  of  complete  wagons  by  various  combina- 
tions of  different  items  of  standardized  equipment.  This  situation 
existed  np  to  the  period  1916  to  1919,  described  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  when  radical  steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  a  certain  number  of  sizes  and  types  of  wagon  equip- 
ment built,  thereby  radically  reducing  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  standard  equipment  possible  in  building  complete  farm 
wagons. 

The  movement  to  standardize  wagons  and  eliminate  unnecessary 
varietv  has  been  carried  oii  with  two  distinct  financial  benefits  to 
members  in  view,  namely,  control  of  prices  and  competition,  and 
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reduction  of  factory  costs.  Standardization  of  construction  and 
elimination  of  types  and  styles  not  in  general  use  results  in  more 
efficient  factory  operation  by  eliminating  time  lost  in  changing  jobs 
and  tools,  and  by  reducing  the  investment  in  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  in  stock,  both  at  factory  and  at  distribution  points. 
A  considerable  part  of  early  efforts  at  standardization  aimed  at  the 
adoption  of  certain  standard  sizes  of  raw  materials  as  a  means  of 
creating  competition  among  manufacturers  of  raw  wagon  materials 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  their  products.  It  was  felt  that<  if 
such  standardization  existed,  sawmills  would  produce  raw  wagon 
stock  in  quantity,  thus  insuring  at  all  times  a  supply  from  which 
wagon  manufacturers  could  draw  at  will,  while  competition  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  raw  stock  would  result  in  lower  costs  and 
greater  uniformity  of  raw  material  prices.  In  addition  to  re<lucing 
factory  costs  by  reducing  the  variety  of  factory  processes  and  creat- 
ing competition  among  manufacturers  of  raw  materials,  standardiza- 
tion also  renders  control  over  the  prices  of  complete  wagons  more 
easily  attainable  by  making  the  product  of  different  companies  more 
uniform.  Uniformity  in  construction  tends  to  result  in  uniformity 
of  prices  and  at  the  same  time  makes  comparable  costs  for 'study 
more  easily  obtainable. 

Efforts  of  the  association  to  compile  wagon -costs  prior  to  1900 
resulted  in  the  submission  of  data  showing  a  very  wide  range  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest  costs  for  the  same  items  submitted 
by  different  firms.  A  study  conducted  in  1901  showed  the  same  wide 
range,  partially  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  specifications  for 
the  wagon  on  which  costs  were  submitted,  and  partially  due,  it  was 
felt,  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  cost  accounting  on  the  part  of 
members.  The  unsatisfactory  results  of  this  study  caused  dissatis- 
faction with  the  old  methods  and  the  adoption  of  new  ones  in  1902, 
which  were  based  on  the  belief  that  the  low  prices  complained  of 
were  due  quite  as  often  to  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  costs  of 
production  and  distribution  as  to  competition  in  selling.  To  cor- 
rect this  situation,  a  meeting  held  on  April  23,  1902,  was  devoted 
principally  to  a  detailed  explanation  of  costs  by  a  member.  From 
this  meeting  a  cost-finding  campaign  was  initiated  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  "  cost  education  "  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  all  manufacturers  to  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  elements  of  cost  as  a  means  of  eliminating  low-price  competition 
which  it  is  claimed  is  based  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  costs. 
From  this  beginning,  cost  education,  including  the  compilation  and 
discussion  of  costs  submitted  by  members  on  certain  specified  sizes 
and  types  of  wagon  construction  at  meetings  of  wagon  manufacturers 
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developed  into  a  highly  important  activity  of  the  National  Wagon 
Manufacturers'  Association  as  a  means  of  price  control  prior  to 
1911,  and  has  more  recently  been  much  expanded  and  used  by  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Wagon 
Manufacturers'  Association  prior  to  1911,  and  of  the  farm-wagon 
department*  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  from 
1911  to  1914,  to  control  prices  and  reduce  factory  costs  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  entitled  "  Farm 
Machinery  Trade  Associations,"  Chapters  II  and  III,  pages  21-88, 
inclusive. 

The  farm-wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  wagon  manufac- 
turers held  in  Chicago  on  April  20,  1911,  at  which  it  was  voted  that 
the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  would  reorganize 
as  the  farm- wagon  department  of  the  then  newly  organized  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Since  that  date  the  activities 
of  the  previously  existing  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion to  improve  conditions  attending  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
farm  wagons  through  cost  study,  standardization  of  wagons,  and  the 
adoption  of  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms  of  sale  have  been  carried 
on  with  certain  modifications  as  to  method,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion. From  the  outset,  the  farm-wagon  department  has  been  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  organized  and  active  departments  of  the  Na- 
tional Association.  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  trade  co- 
operatively the  wagon  department  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  cost  study  and  standardization  of  wagons  as 
the  means  of  controlling  price  competition. 

Cost  study  and  prices. — From  1911  until  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
in  1914  prohibiting  the  discussion  of  prices,  or  any  direct  action 
regarding  prices  in  association  meetings,  the  wagon  department 
openly  discussed  trade  conditions,  prices,  and  costs  at  meetings  and 
took  direct  steps  recommending  courses  of  action  on  the  part  of  its 
membership  regarding  prices.  General  discussion  of  trade  condi- 
tions and  prices  at  the  meeting  on  April  20,  1911,  indicated  a  practi- 
cally unanimous  belief  that  maintenance  of  then  existing  prices  was 
necessary.  At  a  meeting  on  June  12, 1912,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  prices  ought  to  be  higher  and  that  none  of  those  present  would 
take  orders  at  the  existing  prices  after  December  31,  1912.  Later 
in  the  year  replies  to  a  questionnaire  on  conditions  in  the  business 
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were  discussed.  The  replies  showed  that  17  out  of  23  companies  had 
made  no  change  in  prices  since  1910.  The  meeting  voted  to  recom- 
mend a  5  per  cent  advance  to  become  effective  January  1,  1913,  and 
another  additional  5  per  cent  advance  to  become  effective  April  1, 
1913.  A  meeting  of  the  department  in  November,  1912,  indorsed  both 
percentage  recommendations,  but  changed  the  effective  date  of  the 
second  from  April  1  to  June  1, 1913.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  percentage  increase  in  prices  formally  reconmiended  by  the  de- 
partment. Following  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  pro- 
hibiting further  direct  discussion  of  prices,  renewed  interest  was 
shown  in  cost  study  at  meetings  of  the  department,  and  statements 
of  cost  increases  shpwn  by  cost  studies  were  substituted  for  direct 
recommendations  that  members  maintain  or  increase  prices. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  department  in  June,  1913,  the  president  of 
the  department  presented  a  detailed  cost  formula  said  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  farm-wagon  industry.  In  presenting  this  formula, 
the  president  pointed  out  that  "  the  very  great  benefit  in  having  asso- 
ciations make  comparisons  is  in  seeing  how  the  costs  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent plants  and  what  the  averages  of  the  comparative  costs  are.  In 
this  way  the  figures  of  one  plant  are  a  check  on  the  figures  of  the 
other."  The  importance  of  similar  or  standard  specifications  for 
wagons  as  a  basis  for  comparing  costs  at  different  factories  was  also 
explained.  For  purposes  of  comparison  members  of  the  department 
presented  costs  based  on  the  size  of  wagon  in  most  general  use.  Wide 
discrepancies  were  found  between  costs  submitted,  which  it  was  said 
indicated  that  the  cost  systems  of  manufacturers  were  not  uniform,  and 
that  there  was  need  of  such  uniformity  as  proposed  by  the  president's 
cost  system.  The  desirability  of  having  absolutely  comparable  costs 
so  impressed  the  department  that  the  employment  of  cost  account- 
ants to  compile  the  costs  of  a  few  standard  wagons  from  the  cost 
systems  in  use  in  various  factories  was  authorized  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  report  of  the  accountants  covering  the  costs  of  certain  stand- 
ard wagons  at  the  factories  of  five  of  the  largest  manufacturers  was 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  in  September,  1913.  The 
costs  compiled  by  the  accountants  were  higher  than  those  previously 
presented  by  the  manufacturers.  No  recommendation  as  to  price 
increase  was  made.  Instead  it  was  held  that  the  higher  costs  shown 
by  the  accountants  constituted  a  forcible  suggestion  to  each  manufac- 
turer that  the  careful  checking  over  of  his  costs  was  a  most  important 
step  preliminary  to  making  up  prices  for  1914.  This  form  of  recom- 
mendation, which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  other  departments 
of  the  National  Association,  marks  the  most  recent  step  in  progress 
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in  associated  effort  to  control  prices  of  farm  operating  equipment.  It 
substitutes  cost  education  for  the  unsatisfactory  and  unenforceabld 
definite  price  agreement.  The  cost  committee  reports  its  findings, 
usually  stating  the  percentage  by  which  costs  are  found  to  have  in- 
creased, and  in  most  cases  recommending  that  the  findings  of  the 
committee  indicate  that  each  manufacturer  should  carefully  check 
over  his  own  costs  in  determining  his  selling  policy.  Copies  of  the 
tabulated  costs  are  generally  furnished  to  members  who  have  fur- 
nished costs  for  the  study.  Prices  are  not  always  mentioned  directly, 
each  member  being  left  t6  determine  his  own  prices  in  the  light  of  his 
own  costs,  with  the  additional  information  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  study,  and  with  the  definite  suggestion  of  thcj  percentage  increase 
in  costs  reported  by  the  committee  as  a  basis  for  the  minimum  ad- 
vance in  his  prices.  He  is  aware  that  no  objection  will  be  made  to 
a  greater  increase  than  that  suggested  by  the  cost  study,  and  that  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so  there  is  no  compelling  force  preventing  him  from 
making  a  less  increase  other  than  the  disfavor  with  which  such  action 
may  be  regarded  by  competitors  as  being  a  failure  to  adopt  the  report 
of  the  cost  committee  w^ich  is  regarded  by  the  association  as  embody- 
ing the  best  wisdom  to  be  had  on  the  subject. 

There  was  a  rapid  increase  in  wages  of  labor  and  prices  of  mate- 
rials during  the  period  1915  to  1918  and  during  this  period  the 
wagon  department  was  quite  active  in  cost  study*  In  addition  to 
the  regular  annual  meeting  in  November  of  each  year,  special  meet- 
ings were  frequently  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  costs, 
standardization,  terms,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  trade.  The 
real  pressure  of  advancing  costs  does  not  appear  in  the  wagon  de- 
partment's efforts  at  cost  study  and  price  control  until  1916. 

The  annual  meeting  held  on  November  30  and  December  1,  1915, 
was  devoted  to  standardization  of  farm-truck  gears.  Estimated  costs 
for  two  types  of  truck  adopted  as  standard  at  the  meeting  were  ar- 
rived at  through  consultation  by  manufacturers  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. A  special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  and  instructed  "to 
investigate  the  rising  cost  of  materials  and  to  report  by  mail  to  all 
members  as  soon  as  possible."  The  committee  made  its  report  by 
mail  on  January  17,  1916.  At  a  special  meeting  held  February  2, 
1916,  the  president  of  the  department  called  attention  to  the  com- 
mittee's report  of  January  17,  1916,  and  said  that  since  material  for 
the  report  was  secured,  further  advances  amounting  to  $1.25  per 
wagon  had  taken  place,  making  a  total  increase  of  $5.84  for  materials 
used  in  a  standard  3J-inch  skein  wagon  with  1^  by  f  inch  tires.  The 
minutes  state  that  "  after  a  very  general  discussion  of  the  subject  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  manufacturer  would  be  justified 
in  failing  to  review  his  costs  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  un- 
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stable  market,  each  manufacturer  would  have  to  guard  himself 
against  further  increased  costs." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  department  held  on  May  23,  1916,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  general  cost  study  carried  on.  The  following 
comment  regarding  nxaterial  and  manufacturing  costs,  however,  ap- 
pears in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting : 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  any  manufacturer  who  has  failed 
to  thoroughly  review  his  production  costs  and  adjust  his  selling  prices  on  the 
basis  of  present  cost  of  materials,  has  made  a  most  serious  mistake,  because 
of  the  certainty  of  present  material  prices  and  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  when  recession,  if  any,  will  occur.  All  manufacturers  in 
this  line  are  strongly  urged  to  give  this  matter  immediate  attention. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  for  costs  sent  out  on  November  14,  1916, 
data  were  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  November  23, 
1916.  The  secretary  and  general  manager  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  discrepancies  appearing  in  these  returns  "  caused  either 
by  a  failure  to  carefully  follow  the  cost  questions  on  the  blanks  sent 
out,  or  because  their  systems  did  not  supply  the  information."  Hei 
emphasized  the  need  of  standardizing  cost  accounts  and  urged  mem- 
bers to  cooperate  with  the  association's  committee  on  manufacturing 
costs  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  such  standardization,  "so 
that  in  making  future  inquiries,  if  these  representative  accounts  were 
standardized  with  all  members,  the  same  elements  would  be  included 
in  all  reports  made  and  more  satisfactory  results  obtained." 

Following  the  consideration  of  the  cost  data,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  general  attitude  of  those  present  toward  conditions 
then  prevailing.  Various  members  present  answered  the  following 
question :  "  How  do  you  feel  concerning  the  present  trade  situation 
and  what  have  you  done  relative  to  the  increasing  expense  of  pro- 
duction?" The  president  of  the  department  warned  those  present 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  answers  and  discussion  from  developing 
into  an  illegal  consideration  of  prices,  "  that  it  would  be  desirable 
on  the  part  of  every  member  to  avoid  stating  what  his  views  were  as 
to  the  future,  or  what  his  intentions  were  as  to  action  after  this 
meeting,  but  that  statements  be  confined  to  what  had  already  been 
done;"  Twenty  of  the  twenty-one  firms  represented  at  this  meeting 
answered  the  question.  In  spite  of  the  warning  several  of  those 
present,  after  stating  what  had  been  done,  added  statements  as  to 
future  policy,  both  as  to  prices  and  shipping  dates.  The  following 
statements  were  made: 

1.  In  order  to  break  even  we  will  have  to  get  an  advance  of  about  17  per 
cent  over  1915  prices.  Made  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  effective  April  1,  and 
another  effective  July  1,  and  have  taken  orders  on  the  second  advance  for 
shipment  as  late  as  Augnist  next  year,  for  fortunately  have  only  a  small  number 
of  orders,  1^00  to  1,500  wagons.    We  feel  we  ought  to  limit  the  time  to  May  1. 
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2.  We  advanced  6  per  cent  on  April  1  and  It  seems  we  should  put  on  another 
10  per  cent.    Expect  to  change  our  prices  December  1« 

3.  This  matter  has  been  considered  by  our  people  and  we  are  getting  $6.50 
more  for  a  standard  wagon  now  than  we  got  last  year,  and  the  cost  figures 
that  we  completed  this  morning  will  have  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  in  general,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  we  can  afford 
to  put  high-priced  material  in  wagons  and  sell  those  wagons  at  the  basis  of 
prices  on  material  that  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  less  money. 

4.  To  break  even  we  have  got  to  put  another  10  per  cent  on. 

5.  Before  long  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  further  advances. 

6.  From  the  Increased  costs,  we  should  have  at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance 
and  we  will  make  anything  between  5  and  10  per  cent  according  to  the  strength 
we  can  get  in  the  way  of  support. 

7.  We  feel  we  have  covered  that  advance  [$8  per  wagon  shown  by  the  com- 
pany's accounting  system]  so  far,  but  we  anticipate  that  the  prices  on  material 
will  warrant  another  advance  before  long. 

8.  Expect  to  put  on  another  advance  of  at  least  5  per  cent  in  effect  De- 
cember 1. 

9.  We  have  In  the  last  year  advanced  our  prices  on  two  occasions— -one  5 
per  cent  on  April  25  and  another  5  per  cent  on  June  10 — but  find  we  will  have 
to  make  another  advance  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  preparation  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  department,  which 
was  held  on  April  11,  1917,  inquiry  blanks  were  sent  out  for  costs 
of  certain  specified  types  of  wagons.  The  results  of  the  inquiiy  were 
compiled  and  the  tabulated  costs  were  discussed  at  the  meeting.  The 
minutes  state  that — 

As  there  was  such  a  wide  divergence  in  the  final  figures  submitted  by  each 
member,  It  was  realized  that,  in  future  Inquiries  of  this  kind,  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  definite,  simple,  and  effective  cost  inquiry  form  for  members 
to  fill  out  in  order  that  the  various  cost  items  entering  into  the  production  of 
any  type  of  wagon  might  be  reported  by  each  member  under  exactly  the  same 
headings.    In  this  way  comparisons  would  be  profitable. 

Following  this  meeting  W.  F.  Pape  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  of  America  addressed  a  letter  to  A.  B.  Thielens  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  on  April  18,  in  which  he  stated  his  belief  that  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  for  the  meeting  on  April 
11,  were  too  low.  .  Mr.  Pape  stated : 

I  have  been  giving  the  figures  handed  in  by  you  on  April  11  some  considera- 
tion and  I  believe  that  your  cost  figures  are  rather  low. 

The  figures  that  we  put  in  cover  the  wagon  sold,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you 
feel  that  your  figures  are  correct.  If  they  are  then  we  surely  have  made  an 
error  somewhere. 

If  you  care  to  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  fully  on  the  subject. 

On  April  23,  Mr.  Thielens  replied  stating  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Pape  on  the  matter  and  would  bring  it  up  again  later 
after  returning  from  a  trip  to  Washington  and  other  points  in  the 
East.     On  May  3,  Mr.  Thielens  again  proposed  that  arrangements 
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be  made  for  representatives  of  the  two  companies  to  meet  either  at 
South  Bend  or  Chicago  to  discuss  the  matter. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  department  that  costs  for 
the  next  meeting  should  be  reported  on  uniform-  blanks,  E.  E. 
Parsonage,  president  of  the  department,  and  E.  W.  McCullough,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association,  prepared  a  schedule  for  the  de- 
sired cost  reports.  On  May  27,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  to  various 
members  interested  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  meeting,  stating 
that  the  blanks  would  be  mailed  out  within  a  day  or  two;  also, 
that  Mr.  Parsonage  had  suggested  the  use  of  $8.35  per  hundred- 
weight for  steel  f .  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  and  $3.36  for  pig  iron  at  Chicago 
in  computing  the  costs  to  be  submitted.  The  meeting  for  the  consid- 
eration of  these  costs  was  finally  arranged  for  August  23, 1917.  The 
minutes  state  that  Mr.  Parsonage — 

called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  general  the  tabulation  showed  that  cost 
figures  in  this  instance  were  more  nearly  uniform  than  in  any  report  that  had 
been  rendered  for  some  years ;  indicating  more  care  and  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  members  in  figuring  their  costs. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
these  figures  would  be  in  the  personal  analysis  given  them  by  members  after  they 
returned  home. 

The  uniformity  noted  by  Mr.  Parsonage  is  explained  by  the 
following  correspondence  indicating  that  detailed  comparisons  of 
costs  were  made  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  with  those  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  during  the 
days  preceding  the  meeting.  On  August  13,  President  Parsonage 
wrote  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, stating  that  four  manufacturers  had  not  yet  sent  in  their 
costs,  one  of  the  four  being  the  Studebaker  Corporation.  On  August 
14,  Mr.  Thielens  replied  in  a  manner  indicating  that  some  prelimi- 
nary comparison  of  the  costs  prepared  by  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion with  those  of  certain  other  manufacturers  indicated  a  difference 
in  cost  of  material  which  Mr.  Thielens  proposed  to  check  out  by 
sending  a  representative  of  his  cost  department  to  confer  with  the 
cost  departments  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  and  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.    Mr.  Thielens  stated: 

Referring  to  yours  of  the  13th  regarding  a  report  to  Mr.  McCullough ;  I  wrote 
Mac  some  time  ago  unless  we  could  get  a  check  out  on  the  seeming  difference  In 
the  cost  of  materials  that  we  would  not  submit  a  report.  So  far  have  had  a 
conference  with  I.  H.  Co.  on  this  subject  and  find  nothing  to  convince  me  that 
their  estimate  is  better  than  our  cost. 

In  keeping  with  the  conversation  with  you  and  Lea  on  the  subject,  am  ar- 
ranging to  have  Mr.  T.  L.  Hogan  of  our  cost  department  leave  here  to-morrow  at 
6.29  for  Moline,  and  he  wiU  call  for  you  at  the  wagon  company  office  the  first 
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thing  Thursday  mom  Inj?  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  arrann^ed  with  yoof 
boys  to  go  through  the  Si  wagon  and  aj  truck  as  covered  by  the  form  submitted. 
Am  writing  to  Lea  on  the  same  subject  and  have  asked  Mr.  Hogan  to  take 
the  time  necessary  to  do  a  good  Job,  using  two  days  if  necessary,  one  with  you 
and  one  with  Mollne. 

On  September  3,  1917,  Mr.  Thielens  again  wrote  Mr.  Parsonage 
inclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hogan's  report.    Mr.  Thielens  stated : 

Am  inclosing  report  of  our  Mr.  Hogan  on  the  conference  with  yourselves  and 
Moline  on  costs  for  3i  wagon.  Copy  is  going  to  Mr.  Lea  in  the  same  way  as  to 
you,  and  if  your  man  made  a  report  I  should  Hke  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  conference  was  worth  while  and  that  good  will 
come  from  tt» 

That  this  comparison  of  costs  included  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.  and  that  its  object  was  to  locate  differences  in  the 
costs  of  the  two  companies  is  evident  from  the  following  letter 
written  by  H.  J.  McCiilloiigh,  manager  of  the  vehicle  diyision  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  Mr.  Thielens.  It  is  also 
evident  that  this  comparison  had  a  vital  bearing  among  the  large 
manufacturers  of  wagons  on  the  movement  then  in  progress  to  formu- 
late a  uniform  cost  system  as  the  basis  for  cost  study  reports  for  use 
in  department  meetings.  Under  date  of  August  16,  1917,  H.  J.  Mc- 
Cul lough  wrote: 

Yesterday  your  Mr.  Hill  spent  the  day  with  us  as  per  our  recent  under- 
standing, and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  our  appreciation,  for 
his  viksit  certainly  proved  profitable  and  we  believe  e^uaUy  so  to  your  com- 
pany as  ours,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  entered  into  a  detaUed  comparison  of 
costs  and  located  variances  that  could  not  have  been  secured  in  any  other  way. 
of  all  of  which  Mr.  Hill  no  doubt  gave  you  full  account. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  standardization  of  the  cost  compila- 
tions is.  just  as  essential  as  any  other  work  our  as9ociattoa  is  doings  for  if 
we  can  adopt  a  standard  method  for  arriving  at  costs,  it  wUl  prove  a  won- 
derful benefit  in  establishing  profitable  selling  prices  to  all  of  us.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  differences  in  the  sales  price,  and  must  be  to  encourage 
competition,  but  for  comparison's  sake  a  standard  cost  basis  is  certainty  worth 
while* 

The  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  influential  group  of  manufacturers 
to  secure  absolutely  comparable  costs  was  renewed  interest  in  the 
movement  for  a  uniform  cost  accounting  system  among  wagon  manu- 
facturers. At  the  meeting  on  August  23,  1917,  two  committees  were? 
appointed,  upon  each  of  which  E.  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  de- 
partment, and  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  were  to  serve  as 
ex  officio  members.  One  conmiittee  was  to  draw  up  a  uniform  cost 
inquiry  sheet  for  farm  wagons;  the  other,  a  similar  sheet  for  farm 
trucks^    At  a  meeting"  of  the  department  on  December  18,  1917,  a 
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complete  cost  system  and  form  for  reporting  cost  data  consisting  of 
29  sheets  to  the  set,  covering  in  minute  detail  the  cost  of  wagons 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  factory^  was  presented.  A  letter  of  instructions  ac- 
companying the  set  explained  the  details  mider  each  general  head- 
ing appearing  aa  the  sheets  and  explained  in  detail  the  method  of 
making  up  costs  under  the  various  headings  for  submission  to  the 
asfcsociation.  This  system  was  adopted.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing contain  the  following  statements  regarding  the  system  and  its 
use: 

When  these  forms  are  finally  in  use,  we  wUl  have  accuracy  la  our  costs  that 
we  have  never  even  approached  heretofore.  We  will  have  comparisons  of  the 
different  makes  of  wagons  and  get  complete  costs  which  we  ha^  previously 
never  been  able  to  obtain,  and  I  am  sure  this  wfll  prove  of  great  benefit  to  allL 

These  sets  can  be  used  la  the  compilation  of  any  wagon  costs — the  various 
items  mentioned  in  the  forms-  eovev  every  detail  that  goes  to  make  up  a  wagom 
On  the  reverse  side  are  assembled  all  labor  items  that  go  into  any  particular 
manufacture  which  will  enable  you  to  figure  out  just  what  items  of  labor  you 
should  include.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  explain.  I  might  say 
that  the  forms  will  enable  us  not  only  to  make  returns  on  costs  to  our  various 
meetings,  but  will  be  of  benefit  in  your  own  plants  In  helping  you  analyze  3'out 
minor  details  as  to  labor,  materlalsv.  OTerhead,.  etc.  Of  course,  this  wlU  be^  of 
greater  value  to  the  smaller  concerns,  the  larger  ones,  necessarily,  having  comr 
plete  cost  systems  and  well-organized  cost  departments;  but  they  have  and  wiU 
continue  to  help  the  smaller  concerns  to  arrive  at  the  dividing  line  between  costs 
and  profits. 

The  cost  committee  recommended  that  following  the  meeting  all 
members  inmiediately  begin  work  on  costs  to  be  submitted  on  the 
blanks  for  use  at  a  meeting  that  it  was  proposed  would  be  held  about 
March  1, 1918.  Various  delays  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
standard  types  of  wagons  for  which  costs  were  to  be  returned,  and 
formulation  and  adoption  of  a  schedule  of  material  prices  for  use 
in  compiling  costs  to  be  submitted,  prevented  the  completion  of  costs 
before  March  1, 1918,  as  proposed.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 
department  held  on  February  28, 1918,  state  that  the  following  speci- 
fication were  adopted  as  standard  for  the  types  and  sizes  of  wagons 
for  which  costs  wer&  to  be  submitted  for  sttidy : 

1.  standard  xongon  (i.  e.,  3i"  cast  skein)  : 

44"-60"  or  44"-{52^  wheels ;  li"  x  I''  tire ;  drop  pole ;  26"  x  10^  6"  box, 
grain  cleats,  patent  end  gate;  cross  chnins ;  seat ;  do«l)letrees  and  neck 
yoke ;  gear  brake.    Extra  for  3"  x  i"  tire. 

2.  Medium  south  (1.  e.,  2}"  cast  skein)  : 

40"-44"  wheels;  IV '  x  ^n"  tire;  sli-p  stiff  pole;  22"  v  ir  box; 
plain  end  gate,  no  grain  cleats;  no-  seat  or  brake.  Gear  brafte  extra, 
and  2"  x  §"  tire,  extra. 

3.  One-horse  wagon  (i.  e.,  21"  east  skein  >; 

40"-44"  wheels;  11"  x  A"  tire;  14"  x  r  eT  box  wd  seat. 
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4.  Truck  gear  (regular  3i"  cast  skein)  : 

36"  X  42"  wood  wheels;  3"  x  |"  tire;  clipped  gear,  single  braced 
and  trussed;  round  steel  front  bounds  or  square  wood  hounds;   top 
bolsters  plated ;  no  stay  chains ;  no  doubletrees  or  neck  yoke. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  above  standard  types  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  schedule  of  prices  for  materials  such 
as  malleable  iron,  lumber,  varnishes,  paints  and  oils,  etc.,  to  be 
used  in  the  compilation  of  costs  figures  as  a  means  of  making  the 
costs  submitted  absolutely  comparable.  The  use  of  the  uniform 
forms  was  unanimously  approved  and  it  was  decided  that  the  costs 
would  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the  National  Association  not  later 
than  May  10,'  1918,  for  compilation  and  use  at  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment set  for  June  6,  1918.  Delays  prevented  the  return  of  the 
costs  on  the  date  set  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  June  that 
they  were  compiled.  A  copy  of  the  summarized  costs  was  furnished 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  it  was  asked  to  pass  upon  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  use  of  costs  for  study  at  association  meet- 
ings. Failure  to  secure  the  desired  approval  of  the  Commission 
caused  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  to  sus- 
pend cost  study.  (See  p.  306).  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  wagon 
department  on  September  4,  1918,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  stand- 
ardization. The  minutes  of  this  meeting  contain  no  reference  in- 
dicating that  any  consideration  was  given  to  the  results  of  the  cost 
study.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  department,  held  on  November 
19-20,  1918,  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Association,  presented  the  resolution  of  the  executive 
committee  prohibiting  further  cost  study  and  explained  in  detail 
the  reasons  for  the  association  discontinuing  cost  studies. 

The  blanks  used  by  the  wagon  department  in  the  spring  of  1918 
called  for  the  following  detailed  information  regarding  each  part 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  wagon : 

(A)  Name  of  article  or  part. 

(B)  Rough  size  of  material  and  number  of  pieces  used. 

(C)  Kind  of  material  used. 

(D)  Quantity  used  (metal  in  pounds,  lumber  in  feet). 

(E)  Price  of  material. 

(F)  Total  value  of  material  (no  labor  included). 

(G)  Material  loss  or  waste  in  manufacture. 
(H)  Total  cost  of  material. 

(I)  Total  productive  labor. 
(J)  Total  nonproductive  labor. 
(K)  Total  labor  cost  (sum  of  I  and  J). 
(L)  Overhead  or  works  expense. 
(M)  Total  factory  cost  (sum  of  H,  K,  and  L). 
(N)  Rental  and  interest 
(O)  Packing,  loading,  and  shipping. 

(P)  Final  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  (sum  of  M,  N,  and  O — ^no  selling  expense 
included). 
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The  instructions  accompanying  the  blanks  specified  in  detail  the 
manner  in  which  costs  were  to  be  computed.  Wood  stock  and  paint 
materials  were  to  be  entered  at  prices  as  of  a  certain  date  to  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  association,  and  steel  and  iron 
at  prices  shown  in  a  schedule  of  prices  to  be  furnished  by  the 
association.  An  arbitrary  allowance  of  $3  per  M  was  to  be  made 
on  all  wood  stock  to  ^^ cover  cost. of  receiving,  inspecting,  piling, 
transferring  to  kilns  and  to  works."  Productive  labor,  nonpro- 
ductive labor,  and  overhead  or  works  expense  were  specified  in 
detail.  Buildings  were  to  be  depreciated  at  5  per  cent  and  ma- 
chinery at  10  per  cent  annually.  Salary  allowances  were  to  be  made 
for  each  function  performed  by  the  owner  or  any  member  of  his 
family.  ^^  Interest  charges  at  6  per  cent  on  investments  in  build- 
ings and  machinery  (not  stock)"  and  rental  charges  if  paid  were  to 
appear  in  a  column  headed  "Rental  and  interest."  (For  complete 
copy  of  the  directions  see  Exhibit  IV,  p.  700.) 

Although  members  were  instructed  to  adjust  their  costs  for  com- 
parability by  the  use  of  the  schedule;  of  material  prices  formulated 
by  the  committee,  wide  differences  appear  in  the  costs  submitted 
by  different  manufacturers.  Twenty  manufacturers  returned  costs 
for  the  3J-inch  cast  skein  wagon  complete  with  li  by  f  inch  tire. 
The  total  cost  of  materials  per  wagon  varied  from  $53.39  to  $73.97 ; 
total  factory  labor  costs  reported  varied  from  $6.62  to  $19.07  per 
wagon ;  overhead  or  works  expense  varied  from  $3.28  to  $26.12  per 
wagon.  Twelve  of  the  twenty  firms  reported  "  rental  and  interest," 
the  amounts  varying  from  $0.55  to  $5.S1  per  wagon.  Thirteen  firms 
reported  "  packing,  loading,  and  shipping "  expenses  varying  from 
$0.58  to  $2.27  per  wagon. 

Eleven  firms  furnished  costs  for  a  2f-inch  cast  skein  "Medium 
South  "  wagon  complete  with  1^  by  ^  inch  tires.  The  total  cost 
of  materials  reported  by  different  firms  for  this  type  of  wagon  varied 
from  $42.10  to  $59.51;  total  factory  labor  costs  varied  from  $5.53  to 
$17.52;  and  total  overhead  or  works  expense  varied  from  $2.91  to 
$11.88.  Five  of  the  eleven  firms  reported  "  rental  and  interest,"  the 
amounts  varying  from  $0.47  to  $4.13,  and  six  firms  reported  "  pack- 
ing, loading,  and  shipping,"  the  amounts  varying  from  $0.58  to  $1.80. 

Eight  firms  reported  costs  for  a  2f -inch  skein  one-horse  wagon  with 
14-inch  double  box,  spring  seat,  and  If  by  ^  inch  tires.  Material 
costs  varied  from  $27.58  to  $32.30 ;  factory  labor  costs  from  $4.71  to 
$10.15;  and  total  overhead  or  works  expense  from  $2.29  to  $8.78. 
Two  of  the  eight  firms  reported  **  rental  and  interest "  items  of  $0.35 
and  $0.87  per  wagon,  respectively.  Four  of  the  eight  firms  reported 
"  packing,  loading,  and  shipping,"  the  amounts  varying  from  $0.44 
to  $1.13  per  wagon. 
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EteTen  firms  reported  costs  for  a  S^-inch  skeiB.  farm-troek  gear 
with  ^  bj  f  inch  tires,  no  box,  doubHetrees,  or  neck  yoke.  The  ma- 
terial' costs  reported  for  this  type  of  truck  varied  from  $27.43  t& 
H1^2  per  truck ;  and  labor  costs  from  $S.20  to  $10.40.  Tem  of  the 
eleven  reported  overhead  or  works  expense,  the  amounts  varying 
from  $1.86  to  $14.72  per  truck*  Five  firms  reported  "  rental  ^nd: 
interest,"  the  amounts  varying  from  $0.75  to  $1.44  per  track,  axbd 
seven  reported  ^packing,  loading,  and  shipping '^  from  $0.17  to 
$1.10  per  truck. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  spread  in  material  costs  quoted  above 
that  the  use  of  the  schedule  of  material  prices  did  not  result  in  eve& 
approximate  uniformity  of  material  costs.  The  differences  may  in 
some  cases  be  due  to  different  construction,  or  to  the  use  of  different 
materials,  or  even  to  failure  to  use  the  material  price  schedule  as  in- 
structed. Failure  of  a  considerable  number  of  firms  to  fill  out  the 
schedule  in  all  of  the  detail  as  to  labor,  overhead,  rental  and  interest, 
packing,  loading,  and  shipping,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  items  were  not  segregated  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  comr 
*  panies.  The  fact  that  a  standard  system  of  accounting  was  not  used 
by  all  manufacturers  reporting,  resulted  in  grouping  of  items  in  the 
schedule  in  such  a  manner  that  the  figures  submitted  were  not  compar- 
able in  detail.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  the  average 
costs  submitted  under  three  principal  heads:  Materials;  labor;  and 
overhead,  rent,  interest,  and  shipping  taken  together  as  a  group,  for 
three  sizes  of  wagons  and  one  size  of  farm-truck  gear  as  specified  in 
the  table.  Although  there  were  wide  variations  in  the  costs  reported 
by  different  manufacturers  for  each  style,  the  averages  show  only 
comparatively  small  variations  in  the  percentage  relationship  of 
materials,  labor  and  other  expenses  to  total  costs  tor  each  type  of 
wagofli. 

Table  145. — Average  cost  per  ivagon  for  four  types  of  icuffons,  reported  by 
m^^mbers  of  th^e  Nation/U  Implement  emd  Vehiefe  Asaoci^tioth  for  cost  study 
in  Jwne,  1918, 


Num- 
ber 
firms 

Bite  and  Style. 

Total 
cost. 

Materials. 

Labor. 

Overhead,      rent, 
interest,  and 
shipping. 

re- 
port- 
ing. 

Amount 

Per  cent 

of  total 

cost. 

Amoimt. 

Per  cent 
oX  total 

006t. 

Ajnount. 

Percent 

of  total 

cost. 

20 

a 

8 
11 

3i-iiich  skein  wagon,  com- 
plete^ with  1^  by  1  innh 
tire  and  gear  brake 

2;-inch  skein  wagoD»oom* 
plete.with  li  by  y^inch 
tires— no  seat  or  brake 

2|-inch  skein  one-horse 
wagon,  complete,  with  li 

^7  TV  '"^^   ^^^^>  14-innh 

double  box  and  seat. 

Scinch     skein     farm-tnick 
gear,  3  bv  |  inch  tire— no 
box,  double  trees,  or  neck 
yoke 

S87.23 
fl&85 

4&74 

48.34 

t63.75 
48^83 

3a  2S 

34  03 

73.1 
72.1 

72.2 

$13.09 
la  27 

7.06 

7.00 

15.0 
14.9 

lai 

14.5 

siasQ 

A.44 
6.41 

11.9 
13.0 

U1.7 

13.3 
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Four  of  the  twenty  firms  reporting  costs  on  a  3|-iiich  dcein  farm 
wagon,  complete,  with  1^  by  f  inch  tires,  to  the  association  also  re~ 
ported  costs  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commissicm  for  a  wagon  of  the 
same  specifications  for  their  fiscal  year  1917-18w  The  period  for 
which  costs  were  submitted  to  the  Commission  included,  in  the  case 
of  each  company,  the  months  of  April  and  May,  in  1918,  during 
which  the  cost  figures  submitted  to  the  association  were  compiled. 
The  figures  requested  by  the  Commission  were  to  be  the  actual  costs 
from  the  books  of  the  companies ;  those  submitted  to  the  association 
were  presumably  actual  costs  for  a  part  of  the  same  period — ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  material  prices  furnished 
by  the  association.  The  following  table  shows  the  costs  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  and  the  costs  of  the  same  wagon  as  submitted 
to  the  association.  No  selling  expense  is  inclnded  either  in  the  figures 
submitted  to  the  association  or  to  the  Commission,  and  the  item  of 
interest  on  plant  investment  is  eliminated  from  the  figures  used  in 
the  table. 


Table  146. — Comparative  table  of  farm  wagon  costs  in  1918  as  submitted  by  fmir 
manufacturers  to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  cost  study  and  as  submMted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 


81-INCH  CAST  SKEIN  WAGON,  COMPLSTE.WITH  U  BY  f  INCH  TIRES. 

Total  ooAt  per  wa^on. 

Difloroaoe  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  over  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Manufacturer. 

Sub- 
Bitted 

to 
Associ- 
ation. 

Sub- 
mitted 

to 
Com- 
mis- 
sion. 

Difference. 

Materials. 

Labor,  overhead. 

Average  for  four  manufeto- 
tnrers 

DoXUira. 
87.62 

73.30 

Dodart, 
14.32 

Percent. 
10. 5 

DollaTB. 
12.dS 

Per  cent 
24.1 

DollaTB. 
1,37 

Per  cent. 
7.00 

No.l 

84.21 
95.16 
•4.46 
76.64 

I  69. 21 
«  81. 32 
>69.2S 
<73.43 

15.00 

13.84 

25.23 

3.21 

21.7 
17.0 

4.4 

15.98 

10.60 

22.18 

3.06 

33.2 

18.6 

42.8 

5.3 

».98 

3.24 

3.05 

.16 

64.7 

No.  2 , 

13.4 

No.  3....... 

17.5 

No.  4 

1.0 

I  Fiscal  year  Oct.  1. 1917,  to  Sept.  30, 1918. 
»  Fiscal  year  Nov.  1, 1917,  to  Oct.  31, 1918. 
>  Fiscal  year  July  1>  1917,  to  Jmie  30, 1918. 


«  Fiscal  year  Anw  1, 1917,  to  May  31, 1918. 
*  Decrease. 


The  comparisons  made  in  the  table  above  show  that  the  costs  of  the 
four  manufacturers  submitted  to  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association  were  in  the  case  of  each  firm  markedly  higher  than 
those  submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  difference 
is  probably  due  to  two  reasons — first,  to  the  adju^ment  of  costs  by 
the  use  of  the  schedule  of  material  prices  supplied  by  the  association ; 
and,  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  periods  covered  in  the  compilations 
do  not  exactly  coincide.    For  the  first  two  companies  shown  in  the 
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tabulations,  the  higher  figures  submitted  to  the  association  probably 
covered  a  shorter  period  of  manufacture  ending  about  the  middle  of 
the  fiscal  period  for  which  costs  were  submitted  to  the  Commission. 
In  the  case  of  the  last  two  companies  the  ends  of  the  periods  covered 
in  both  compilations  practically  coincided.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
three  companies  any  use  of  higher  cost  materials  in  the  latter  part 
of  their  respective  fiscal  years  should  result  in  costs  submitted  to 
the  Commission  being  higher  than  those  submitted  at  an  earlier 
date  to  the  association.  The  contrary,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
tabulation.  The  average  total  cost  submitted  to  the  association  was 
$14.32,  or  19.5  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  The  average  cost  of  materials  alone  was  $12.95,  or  24.1 
per  cent  higher,  and  the  average  labor  and  overhead  Was  $1.37,  or 
7  per  cent  higher  than  that  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

The  total  costs  submitted  to  the  association  by  individual  com- 
panies were  in  each  case  higher  than  those  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion, by  percentages  varying  from  4.4  per  cent  to  36.4  per  cent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  difference  appears  in  material  costs,  which  were 
from  5.3  per  cent  to  42.8  per  cent  higher  than  those  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  while  the  figures  for  overhead  submitted  to  the  associa- 
tion were  in  one  case,  4.7  per  cent  less,  and  in  the  remaining  three 
cases  from  1  per  cent  to  17.5  per  cent  higher  than  those  submitted  to 
the  Commission.  The  uniformly  higher  material  costs  based  on  the 
association's  schedule  of  material  prices  were  submitted  for  cost  study 
at  an  earlier  date  than  those  furnished  to  the  Commission.  Ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the  average  total 
cost  submitted  to  the  association  and  the  average  total  cost  submit- 
ted to  the  Commission  appears  in  material  costs.  This  indicates  that 
the  use  of  the  schedule  of  material  prices  resulted  in  the  submission 
of  unduly  high  material  costs  for  use  in  the  proposed  cost  meeting  of 
the  association. 

The  following  table  presents  in  tabular  form  the  percentages 
of  total  cost  attributed  by  various  firms  in  their  reports  to  total  ma- 
terials, total  factory  labor,  and  total  overhead,  packing  and  shipping 
combined.  The  percentages  are  computed  directly  from  the  sum- 
marj^  of  the  results  of  the  study  furnished  by  the  association  to  the 
Commission.  A  number  of  firms  failed  to  fill  out  the  blanks  in  detail, 
hence  the  necessity  of  grouping  totals  under  the  three  heads  adopted^ 
Failure  to  fill  out  the  blanks  was  probably  due,  as  previously 
pointed  out  in  department  meetings,  to  the  fact  that  no  standardized 
cost  system  was  used  in  the  different  factories.  Twenty  firms  re- 
turned costs  for  the  standard  3J-inch  skein  farm  wagon  complete 
with  1|  by  f  inch  tires;  11  reported  costs  for  a  2|-inch  skein  "  Medium 
South  "  farm  wagon  complete  with  1^  by  i%  inch  tires,  but  no  seat  or 
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brakes;  8  reported  costs  of  a  2g-inch  skein,  one-horse  farm  wagon 
complete  with  IJ  by  -^  inch  tires,  14-inch  double  box  and  seat,  and  11 
firms  reported  costs  for  a  3J-inch  skein  farm  truck  gear  with  3  by  f 
inch  tire,  but  no  box,  doubletrees,  or  neck  yoke. 

Table  147. — Percentage  distribution  of  farm-ioagon  coats,  July,  1918,  to  total 
materialBy  total  labor,  and  total  factory  overhead  as  shoivn  in  cost  study 
conducted  by  the  farm  uxigon  department} 

I.  STANDARD  3i-INCHCAST  BKEIN  FARM  WAOON  COMPLETE  WITH  1)  BY  f-INCU  TIRE 

AND  GEAR  BRAKE. 


Company  No. 

Total 
materiab. 

Total 
factory 
labor. 

Total 
overhead, 

factory 
overhead, 
rent,  pack- 
ing, and 
shipping. 

1 :... 

Per  cent. 
63.39 
74.60 
70.00 
76.14 
69.25 
76.34 
73.97 
68.68 
71.07 
71.77 
71.59 
70.36 
80.73 
82.92 
69.22 
77.86 
69.62 
78.31 
64.60 
74.36 

Per  cent. 
11.26 
17.69 
18.07 

7.86 
19.49 
15.75 
16.05 
21.07 
13.21 
17.48 
15.99 
15.31 

8.3S 
11.78 
18.39 
12.92 
19.82 

7.99 
20.40 
11.67 

Per  cent. 
25. 35 

2 

7.71 

3 

11.93 

4 

16.00 

5 

11.26 

6 

7.91 

7 

9.98 

8 

ia25 

9 

15.72 

10 

10.75 

11 

12.42 

12 

14.33 

13 

10.89 

14 

5. 30- 

15 

12.39 

16 

9.22 

17 

10.56 

18 

13.70 

19 : 

15.00 

20 • 

13.8^ 

Aver^^ 

72.74 

15.03 

12.23 

% 

II.   MEDIUM    SOUTH    FARM   WAGON,  2}   FARM    WAGON   COMPLETE    IJ    BY   A  INCH 

TIRE— NO  SEAT  OR  BRAKE. 


1 

71.85 
75.61 
66.13 
75.28 
67.30 
66.29 
71.42 
79.77 
79.73 
76.11 
64.60 

19.61 

8.06 

21.47 

16.58 

22. 14 

11.78 

13.03 

8.80 

13.98 

8.81 

20.40 

8.54 

2 

16.43 

3 

12.40 

4 

8.14 

5 

10.56 

6 

21.93 

7 

15.55 

8 

11.43 

9 

6.29 

10 

15.08 

11...... 

15.00 

A  veraee 

72.18 

U.97 

12.85 

III.  2f  ONE-HORBE  FARM  WAGON,  IJ  BY  A  ^NCH  TIRE,  14-INCH  DOUBLE  BOX  AND  SEAT. 


1 

69.90 
69.28 
69.67 
63.04 
72.05 
76.41 
69.80 
64.60 

20.96 
10.20 
20.99 
17.09 
12. 15 
16.27 
11.35 
20.40 

9.14 

2 ■. 

20.52 

3 

9.34 

4 

19.87 

5 

15.80 

6 

7.32 

7 

18.85 

8 

15.00 

m 

Average 

69.34 

16.18 

14.48 

1  Data  furnished  by  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association;  costs  based  on  material  schedule. 
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Table  147. — Percentage  dUtribution  of  farm-wagon  costs^  etc, — Continuedt 

IV.  31  FARM^TRUCK  GEAB: 8  BY  | INCH  TIBE— NO  BOX.  DOUBLE  TRBES.  OR  NECKYO KJB. 


Company  Noi 

Total 
mateiiols. 

Total 
factory 
labor. 

TotAl 
overhead, 

factory 

overhead, 

rent,  pack* 

ing,  and 

shipping. 

1     

Percent.' 
63.77 
73.89 
75.39 
70.94 
75.27 
73.21 
66.34 
80.38 
76.74 
77.05 
65.98 

Percent. 

11.15 

26.11 

7.76 

18.42 

16.69 

17.03 

19.23 

8.53 

8.81 

8.15 

20.34 

Percent. 

25.  OS 

2              

3    

10.  So 

4     .                         H-  . 

10.64 

5                              

8.04 

()                  .           

9.76 

7."       

14.13 

8 

11.09 

9                           

14.45 

10 

14.80 

11 

13.68 

A\'oraifC 

72.63 

14.75 

13. 88 

The  minutes  of  farm-wagon  department  meetings  following  the 
meeting  of  November  19  and  20,  1918,  at  which  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion prohibiting  the  further  compilation  of  costs  for  discussion  at 
department  meetings  was  announced,  contain  no  further  mention  of 
formal  discussions  devoted  primarily  to  study  of  costs  submitted  by 
members.  Following  the  armistice,  trade  conditions  were  discussed 
from  time  to  time  ajid  costs  and  prices  mentioned  in  this  connection 
only.  The  burden  of  these  statements  generally  was  thftt  prices  of 
wagons^  could  not  be  lowered  until  the  cost  of  living  in  general  had 
been  reduced.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  department  held  on  February  12,  1919,  indicate  that 
the  future  trend  of  prices  in  the  face  of  a  light  demand  and  the  gen- 
eral expectation  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  prices  would  fall  was 
given  consideration.  The  minutes  record  the  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  as  follows: 

General  reports  from  practlcaUy  aU  territorlea  IncUeate  Ught  demand  at  the 
present  tine^  apparently  due  in  part  to  stock  accumulated,  and  again  the  im- 
pression the  farmer  has  tliat  values  are  high.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  read- 
justment of  industrial  conditions  is  largely  dependent  on  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
living,  it  is  apparent  that  no  manufacturers  can,  without  sacrifice,  put  labor 
and  materials  into  wagons  and  truclcs  at  present  costs  and  dispose  of  them  at 
lower  values  without  suffering  severe  loss.  It  does  seem  that  no  change  can 
be  made  fn  these  values  until  a  radical  readjustment  occurs  as  regards  the 
principal  Items  of  cost. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
March  20,  1919,  each  member  present  stated  his  opinion  regarding 
trade  conditions.  These  statements  indicated  that  the  wagon  trade 
was  not  brisk  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
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generally  farorable  agricultural  conditions  "  prospects  were  consid^ 
ered  as  good  as  they  might  be  at  this  tinie  of  the  year,  exc^t  somo 
paifts  oi  the  country  wer»  carrying  more  than  ordinary  stocks.''       | 

Again^  at  a  meeting  of  the  depairtment  in  Chicago  oii  June  18, 
1^19j  the  same  note*  of  optimism  as  to  future  trade  was  sounded  hj 
the  chairman  in  the  consideration  of  trade  conditions.  The  minutes 
state  that  in  announcing  the  subject  the  president  stated  it  to  be  his 
belief  that  the  factories  were  shipping  wagons  faster  than  they, 
were  being  taken  by  the  farmers.  Members  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  existing  conditions,  views  as  to  the  future,  and 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  The  expressions  of  those  present 
indicated  that  although  trade  had  been  good  so  far  as  shipments 
were  c(mcemed,  orders  for  future  shipment  generally  were  no* 
coming  in  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired.  The  general  tone  of  the 
statements,  however^  was  optimistic  regarding  an  active  fall  trade, 
as  orders  were  beginning  to  come  in  more  freely. 

At  the  meeting  on  June  18,  1919,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
subject  of  the  '^cost  and  production  situation."  F.  R.  Todd,  bas- 
ing his  statements  on  the  history  of  the  relative  price  movements 
of  steel  and  wheat  following  the  Civil  War,  and  considering  thei 
present  and  future  demand  for  American  wheat,  stated  it  to  be  his 
conclusion  "  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  modification  downward  in 
the  price  of  our  commodities  until  the  crop- of  1920,  and  then  it 
will  only  come  down  if  the  production  of  food  exceeds  the  demand.'* 
Other  members  present  stated  that  their  labor  cost  continued  to  ad- 
vance while  the  prices  of  certain  items  of  lumber  were  said  to  have 
advanced  upwards  of  60  per  cent  following  the  armistice.  Again, 
at  the  meeting  on  September  17,  1919,  the  materials  situation  was 
discussed  and  the  minutes  state  that  there  had  been  ^^  no  substantial 
change  in  the  lumber  situation  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment except  a  continuation  of  the  general  upward  trend." 

Relation  of  cost  studt  to  prices.. — Cost  study  as  conducted  by  the 
farm-wagon  department,  has  for  its  stated  object  the  elimination  of 
'unintelligent  competition  based  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  costs. 
The  elimination  of  such  competition  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  increases  in  the  prices  charged  by  those  regarded  as  unin- 
telligent price  cutters.  Direct  price  agreements  are  illegal,  hence  the 
importance  attached  to  cost  education,  including  the  submission  and 
study  of  tabulated  costs  at  department  meetings  as  a  means  of  price 
control.  The  connection  between  costs  study  and  the  prices  of  mem- 
bers is  one  of  subtle  group  suggestion  and  imity  of  group  opinion 
ereated  at  meetings  rather  than  one  of  direct  price  agreement  oir 
other  formal  action  taken  ta  k)&QfmcQ  the  ptices  of  mei&foers* 
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Under  date  of  December  10,  1915,  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, outlined  the  policy  of  the  department  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  cost  study  to  prices  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  J.  F.  Cur- 
ran  of  the  Springfield  Wagon  Co.  Mr.  Curran,  whose  company 
was  not  a  member  of  the  department,  stated  that  it  was  rumored  that 
*'  there  is  to  be  an  advance  put  on  wagons  in  the  near  future  by  the 
association,"  and  indicated  the  wish  of  the  Springfield  Wagon  Co. 
"to  be  in  line  in  cases  of  this  kind."  In  reply  Mr.  McCullough 
stated : 

Relative  to  prices  on  wagons,  this  is  something  that  the  association  can  not 
engage  in  legally,  and  is  not  doing  so,  but  we  are  permitted  under  the  law  to 
figure  our  costs  and  consider  together  the  Increases  or  decreases  as  they  affect 
each  factory.  At  this  time  a  committee  is  checking  up  the  increased  cost  of 
materials,  and  we  expect  a  report  from  them  early  this  coming  week.  This 
is  about  all  the  information  I  can  give  you,  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
will  naturally  be  for  our  members  who  are  supporting  this  work,  both  through 
the  payment  of  their  dues,  and  personal  sacrifice  of  time,  which  you  will  ap- 
preciate is  absolutely  nece.ssary  in  making  progress  in  improving  conditions  in 
this  and  other  lines.  Of  course,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  from  time  to  time 
that  you  are  recognizing  the  wisdcan  of  such  courses  as  may  be  recommended 
to  our  members,  but  the  work  has  really  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  not  de- 
pendent for  success  on  whether  one  or  more  members  follow  or  not.  I  mean 
this  in  no  unkind  way,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  day  of  old-time 
agreements  and  understandings  is  past  and  we  no  longer  depend  on  these  old 
practices  to  make  changes  which  are  beneficial  in  any  of  the  Uneswe  repre- 
sent. 

In  order  to  make  cost  study  most  effective  it  was  important  that 
meetings  of  the  department  for  the  consideration  of  costs  should  be 
held  from  time  to  time  just  before  new  prices  were  issued.  On  May 
18, 1916,  H.  J.  McCullough,  chairman  of  the  farm-truck  standardiza- 
tion committee,  forwarded  to  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the 
■National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  department  members  urging  their  presenr^e  at  a  meeting  of  the 
farm-wagon  department  to  be  held  on  May  23,  1916.  The  letter 
announced  that  subjects  discussed  in  this  meeting  would  include  the 
recent  advance  in  materials  and  its  effect  on  costs,  progress  made  in 
the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of  other  than  standardized 
farm  wagons,  the  possibilities  of  standardization  of  Army  escort 
wagons,  and  the  adoption  of  standard  terms  of  settlement,  and  also 
stated  that — 

It  is  considered  important  that  a  meeting  be  h^ld  at  this  time  in  advance 
of  orders  being  taken  for  fall  trade,  and  In  view  of  existing  conditio;: s  it  will 
be  to  the  interest  of  all  to  be  present.  I  do  hope  you  may  realize  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  attending  this  meeting,  and  that  you  will  make  an  extra 
effort  to  be  with  us,  for  there  are  no  more  important  matters  in  your  business 
to-day  than  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  at  this  department  meeting. 
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On  November  2,  1916,  E.  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  depart- 
ment, wrote  R.  V.  Board,  secretary  of  the  department,  a  letter  in- 
structing Mr.  Board  to  call  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department 
for  November  23, 1916.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Parsonage  pointed  out  that 
in  addition  to  the  necessity  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber "  the  time  is  opportune  to  discuss  in  a  whole-hearted  manner 
what  we  are  up  against  for  this  coming  year."  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  discussion  Mr.  Parsonage  included  the  following  instructions : 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  add  to  the  formal  notice  a  request  that  each 
member  bring  with  him  all  possible  data  in  connection  with  present  and  con- 
templated costs  on  standard  wagons.  It  is,  of  course,  in  order  to  suggest  that 
you  put  nothing  in  the  call  to  the  meeting  that  could  be  construed  in  any  way 
as  violating  the  prohibition  as  to  price  comparisons  or  combinations.  You  know 
it  is  allowable  to  talk  costs  as  much  as  we  want,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  by 
cost  comparisons  we  can  brace  up  some  of  our  weaker  brothers  in  a  very  effect- 
ive manner. 

Regarding  the  proposed  discussion  of  costs  at  this  meeting 
(November  23, 1916),  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  divi- 
sion of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  the  Peter 
Schuttler  Co.  on  November  20,  1916.  The  following  paragraph  indi- 
cates the  connection  that  it  was  hoped  would  be  established  between 
the  department's  cost  study  and  the  prices  of  members : 

We  have  yours  of  the  16th  inst.  and  will  state  we  are  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  say  definitely  what  the  advance  amounts  to  on  our  present  construction 
of  wagons,  but  our  cost  department  is  going  over  the  matter  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  have  some  figures,  if  nothing  more  than  an  estimate,  to  submit  at  the 
wagon  department  meeting  next  Thursday  at  Chicago,  and  if  so,  we  will  have 
to  forward  the  same  in  by  mail  as  the  writer  will  be  unable  to  be  present,  owing 
to  the  meeting  of  our  branch-house  managers  which  occurs  at  Rockford  the 
21st,  22d,  23d,  and  i24th. 

At  the  department  meeting  you  will  no  doubt  discuss  these  matters  and  after 
a  general  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  the  present  cost  of  wagons  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  it  will  no  doubt  have  quite  an  effect,  and  warrant  some  in 
bringing  up  their  prices  to  what  their  costs  show  they  should  be — others 
shortening  up  their  present  shipping  dates. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  November  23,  1916,  contain  state- 
ments of  advances  made  by  various  manufacturers  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  in  some  cases  statements  of  future  policy  of  the 
firms  present.  Under  date  of  December  1,  1916,  E.  W.  McCullough, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association,  wrote  R.  V.  Board,  secretary 
of  the  wagon  department,  as  follows  regarding  the  inclusion  of  these 
statements : 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  paragraphs  following  the  topic  "  Dis- 
cussion of  cost  returns  "  appearing  on  page  2  of  the  report,  and  to  say  to  you 
that  before  entering  these  in  the  report  the  matter  was  submitted  to  our  attor- 
neys and  the  assurance  given  us  that  it  was  entirely  proper  to  include  them. 
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In  studylirg  the  situation  and  desiring  to  make  tl>e  most  of  the  lEMeting  from 
au  ediicational  staodpoint^  I  felt  that  sending  out  the  cost  compilation  alone 
would  not  produce  the  desired  results,  which  in  brief  is  thut  each  manufacturer 
shall  realize  his  costs,  and  secondly,  that  the  present  situation  demands  that 
he  contribute  to  the  cause  of  inteJligent  competition  by  recognizing  them  in  a 
manner  that  will  preserve  him  from  loss  and  the  line  jProm  demorallzatioa. 

The  natural  inquiry  from  all  those  who  do  not,  or  are  not  able  to,  attend 
onr  meetings  is  what  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  thinly  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  could  conceive  of  no  better  way  than  to  report  in  brief  paragraphs 
the  substance  of  the  expressions  given. 

Although  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  department  contain 
no  statements  indicating  direct  attempts  to  relate  the  results  of  cost 
study  to  the  future  prices  of  members,  the  following  quotation  in- 
dicates the  desire  of  the  president  of  the  department  to  effect  the 
connection  through  statements  of  future  policy  of  members  follow- 
ing cost  study  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  February  2,  1916. 
In  planning  for  this  meeting  E.  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  de- 
partment, wrote  E.  W.  McCulIough,  secretary  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  under  date  January  31,  1916, 
as  follows : 

You  will  no  doubt  have  various  subjects  tabulated  in  rotation  that  the  wagon 
meeting  Wednesday  will  work  on — reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
etc.,  and  my  Idea  is  that  we  should  confine  the  proceedings  practically  entirely 
to  the  discussion  of  present  costs  of  raw  materials,  and  endeavor  to  lead  each 
manufacturer  into  telUng  us  just  what  he  proposes  doing.  Of  course,  we  want 
to  be  within  the  law  in  this  discussion,  and  will  be  guided  very  largely  by  how 
far  you  think  we  ought  to  go. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting  of  February  2,  1916,  Mr.  Parsonage 
again  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  McCulIough  in  which  he  made  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  discussion  of  prices  at  the  meeting : 

Mr.  Howard  will  tell  you  that  we  steered  dear  away  flrom  the  proposition  the 
other  day  in  Chicago  until  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned. 

The  Mr.  Howard  mentioned  above  was  at  the  time  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  McCulIough  in  the  ofSce  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association.  Mr.  Howard  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  wagon 
department  referred  to  and  drafted  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1916,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers 
Association  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  8,  1916  (see  p.  466), 
various  manufacturers  affiliated  with  the  wagon  department  put  on 
advances  approximating  5  per  cent  of  their  previous  selling  prices. 
Kumors  of  these  advances  spread  throughout  the  trade.  On  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1916,  Robert  Brodie,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Owens- 
boro  Wagon  Co.,  addressed  a  letter  to  E.  W.  McCulIough,  secretary 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  asking  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 
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Wbat  advances  in  the  prices  of  .wagons  do  you  know  of  tliat  have  actually 
been  put  on?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  na  of  advances  that  will  be  luade? 
If  so,  what  will  be  the  dates  and  per  cent  of  advance? 

On  February  29,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  replied  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating that  although  prices  of  members  were  discussed  and  indi* 
yidual  statements  of  advances  were  made  at  meetings,  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  association  to  mention  them  in  the  minutes 
as  a  part  of  the  organized  activities  of  the  association  and  that, 
therefore,  Mr.  McCullough  was  unable  to  furnish  the  specific  in- 
formation requested.    Mr.  McCuUough's  statement  was  as  follows: 

'  Neither  this  association,  nor  any  of  its  departments,  however,  enters  into 
either  the  discussion  of  prices  or  their  rejijulation  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  affected  by  the  consideration  of  costs. 

I  regret"  that  I  ara  unable  to  give  you  the  details  as  to  what  concerns  have 
or  have  not  made  changes  In  their  prices.  This  information  is  usually  de- 
veloped at  our  wagon  department  meetings,  but  Is  not  included  in  reporta 
It  is  not  possible  for  even  members  of  the  department  to  obtain  the  information 
except  by  attendance  at  the  meetings  or  corresponding  with  the  individual 
members,  as  there  Is  no  action  taken  and  the  advances  made  are  put  into 
effect  solely  on  the  Initiative  of  the  individual  and  not  through  any  under- 
standing. 

Statements  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  correspondence 
between  manufacturers  indicate  that  althou^  discussions  at  meet- 
ings may  be  couched  in  terms  of  costs,  prices  are  thereby  understood. 
Tender  date  of  August  10,  1916,  A.  J.  Colt,  president  of  the  Turn- 
bull  Wagon  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  complaining  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  was  reported  as  having  given  future  dating  on  orders  for 
immediate  shipment.  In  prefacing  his  complaint  Mr.  Colt  made  the 
following  statement : 

All  of  the  wagon  meetings  which  the  writer  has  attended  in  the  past  year 
have  been  more  or  less  taken  up  withi  the  discussion  of  advanced  prices, 
shorter  datings,  etc.,  and  we  believe  that  at  least  in  some  cases  these  argu- 
n>ents  have  been  in  good  faith. 

Correspondence  of  manufacturers  among  themselves  prior  to  meet- 
ings of  the  wagon  department  from  time  to  time  contain  arrange- 
ments for  personal  exchanges  and  discussions  of  prices  at  the  meet- 
ings. On  December  15,  1917,  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
department  on  December  18,  1917,  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  wrote  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  stating: 

In  connection  with  our  revised  prices  effective  to-day,  and  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  you  under  separate  cover. 

rvo  you  contemplate  attending  the  meeting  at  Chicago  Tuesday  next?  If  bo, 
would  like  the  privilege  of  reviewing  this  subject  with  you. 
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In  the  progress  of  developing  cost  study  to  supersede  recognizedly 
illegal  agreements  and  formal  understandings,  steps  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  costs  studied  include  every  item  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  expenses.  Originally  the  costs  studies  carried  on  covered 
only  manufacturing  costs,  including  as  a  part  of  the  costs,  interest 
on  plant  investment.  On  June  1, 1917,  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  suggested  to  F.  F. 
Alexander  and  E,  E.  Parsonage  the  desirability  of  expanding  the 
cost  blanks  to  be  used  in  securing  costs  of  farm  trucks  which  were 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  August 
23,  1917.  In  suggesting  the  expansion  of  the  blanks  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  stated: 

There  is  another  blank  which  It  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  added,  to  give 
you  figures  for  a  comparison  which  will  assist  you  In  enlightening  those  mem- 
bers who  have  not  fully  realized  the  increasing  cost  of  not  only  manufticture 
but  sale  and  distribution.  This  blanlc  should  contain  a  request  for  "total 
cost  sold,"  for  to-day  the  expense  of  advertising,  selling,  and  shipping  has  in- 
creased in  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  have  materials  and  manufacturing. 
This  might  not  be  true  with  implements  because  of  their  being  practically 
all  steel,  but  I  believe  it  is  true  as  to  wagons  and  truc^uk 

Although  the  statement  made  by  certain  members  of  the  wagon 
department  that  the  real  benefit  to  firms  participating  in  the  ex- 
change and  study  of  costs  is  that  by  comparisons  of  his  costs  with 
those  of  other  firms  the  individual  manufacturer  discovers  places 
where  economies  of  manufacture  are  possible,  is  doubtless  true 
from  the  individual  manufacturer's  viewpoint,  it  is  also  true  that 
this  benefit  was  secondary  to  the  real  object  of  the  department's 
increased  activity  in  cost  study  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  cost 
system.  The  increased  activity  of  the  department  during  the  period 
of  increasing  costs  and  the  holding  of  cost  study  meetings  before 
prices  were  issued  or  revised  together  with  the  method  of  handling 
the  data  to  relate  it  to  increases  made  by  manufacturers,  indicates 
clearly  its  purpose  as  a  method  of  price  enhancement  and  price 
control. 

Price  exchanges  among  members. — For  some  years  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  has  urged  members  to  write 
each  other  freely  on  matters  pertaining  to  prices  and  terms  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  misunderstandings  among  members.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  cooperative  attitude  developed  through  association  ac- 
tivities it  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  the  custom  of  wagon  man- 
ufacturers to  exchange  price  lists  and  catalogues  with  competitors. 
Although  the  association  does  not  attempt  officially  to  check  up  the 
results  of  cost  study  following  meetings  of  the  department,  these 
exchanges  serve  to  keep  the  membership  informed  of  actual  price 
movements  both  before  and  after  meetings  of  the  department. 
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The  information  exchanged  includes  published  catalogues  and 
price  lists  showing  the  prices  and  construction  of  different  types  of 
wagons,  terms  of  settlement,  and  extreme  or  limiting  dates  of  future 
shipment  for  orders  accepted  at  any  given  time.  In  addition  to  the 
information  contained  in  price  lists  and  catalogues,  certain  specific 
sizes  of  complete  wagons,  standard  items  of  extra  equipment,  and  re- 
pair parts  are  made  the  subject  of  exchanges.  In  exchanges  of  the 
latter  character,  the  manufacturer  initiating  the  exchange  specifies 
the  exact  size  and  type  of  wagon  together  with  the  equipment  to  be 
figured  on,  inserts  the  prices  of  his  own  company  and  forwards  the 
sheet  in  duplicate  to  competitors  with  the  request  that  the  others 
enter  their  prices  in  the  blank  space  provided,  retain  one  copy,  and 
return  the  other.  When  answers  have  been  received  from  all  firms 
addressed,  a  tabulation  is  usually  made  up  and  forwarded  to  each 
firm  participating.  In  this  way  every  firm  quotes  prices  on  exactly 
the  sairie  size,  type,  and  equipment  and  accurately  comparable 
prices  are  secured  and  distributed  widely  throughout  the  trade. 
Through  these  exchanges  each  participant  learns  the  prices  charged 
by  all  others  included  in  the  exchange  and  arrangements  are  made  to 
equalize  differences  found  to  exist.  These  price  exchanges  occurred 
both  before  and  after  meetings  of  the  department,  thus  enabling  offi- 
cials and  influential  members  of  the  department  to  plan  programs  for 
meetings  and  to  ascertain  the  after  effects  of  meetings. 

On  April  6,  1917,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  department  on 
April  11,  1917,  H.  M.  Kinney,  general  manager  of  the  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  tabulation  showing  the  prices  of 
certain  standard  types  of  wagons  and  equipment  to  those  partici- 
pating in  an  exchange,  including  the  following  companies:  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Moline  Plow 
Co.,  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  and  Deere  &  Co.  Mr. 
Kinney,  after  stating  that  the  figures  of  three  other  companies 
would  be  sent  as  soon  as  received,  closed  his  letter  with  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

We  thought,  however,  It  would  be  well  to  send  the  information  already  at 
hand  so  that  it  could  be  available  before  the  wagon  meeting. 

Again,  under  date  of  September  7,  1917,  E.  E.  Parsonage,  presi- 
dent of  the  wagon  department,  returned  a  compilation  of  prices  to 
H.  J.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co., 
with  the  statement : 

I  am  attaching  herewith  the  prices  you  han<]ed  me  at  the  time  of  the  wagon 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

This  compilation  showed  prices  charged  for  certain  standard  sizes 
and  types  of  wagons,  boxes,  brakes,  and  tires  by  10  companies  and 
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prices  charged  for  standard  farm  trucks  and  extra  equipment  for 
Iruclis  by  6  companies  together  with  certain  data  as  to  future  ad- 
vances and  shipping  dates  for  various  companies. 

During  the  period  from  1916  to  1918,  increasing  manufacturing- 
costs  were  the  occasion  for  frpquent  upward  revisions  of  i^rices. 
Interest  in  price  exchanges  as  a  means  of  preventing  wide  differences 
in  prices  increased.  From  time  to  time  manufacturers  stated  their 
intentions  to  use  the  data  secured  through  exchanges  in  making  up 
new  prices.  On  November  10,  1915,  O.  H.  Seiffert,  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  addressed  a  letter  to  H.  J.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  stating : 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  remembering  us  with  the  wagon  price  Ust  that 
you  spoke  of  when  you  were  with  us.  This  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  in 
maiiing  up  our  prices  for  1917,  and  we  appreciate  your  courtesy  verj'  much.  If 
at  asy  time  we  can  reciprocate  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

On  September  22, 1917,  A,  B.  Thielens,  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, wrote  George  A.  Yule,  of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  requesting  prices 
of  the  Bain  farm  truck  gear  and  special  box  and  seat.  In  explaining 
exactly  what  was  wanted  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Thielens  stated : 

If  I  have  not  de8ignate<l  the  different  items  correctly  tliis  will  let  you  know 
what  I  am  after.  I  would  like  the  next  price  that  will  be  put  into  effect  and 
the  time  that  it  will  go  into  effect  and  for  shipment  up  to  what  date.  I  would 
like  this  to  help  us  make  up  our  truck  schedule. 

• 

On  January  7,  1918,  the  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.  quoted  a  i^rice  of 
$97.85  for  a  3J  by  10  inch  standard  wagon  complete  with  36-inch 
box,  seat,  and  whiffletrees,  and  $126.26  for  a  3J  by  10  inch  standard 
mountain  wagon  witli  26-inch  box,  seat,  and  whiffletrees,  and  re- 
quested the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  to  quote  their  prices  on  the  same 
wagons.  The  letter  of  the  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.  closed  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  : 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  It  if  you  will  favor  us  with  your  prices  on  the 
above  goods  as  we  are  contemplating  an  advance  on  them. 

On  January  12,  1918,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  replied  quoting 
the  3^  by  10  inch  standard  wagon  as  specified  except  brake  included 
at  $104,  and  the  3J  by  10  inch  mountain  wagon  at  $131:.  On  January 
15,  F.  J.  Vea,  president  of  the  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.,  again  wrote 
the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  stating: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  12,  and  in  reply  will  state  that  we 
ara  wondering  if  you  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  figuring  your  price.  We 
understand  the  International  Harvester  price  on  the  Weber  wngon  is  $107  on 
a  3i-inch  with  26-inch  box  without  brake.  If  that  is  the  case  their  price  if!  $16 
or  $17  above  your  price,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  Is  correct. 

Are  you  certain  you  intended  to  siiy  36-inch  box  witli  brake?  We  are  con- 
templating pricing  our  wagon  for  3i-inch  complete  witli  26inch  box  without 
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broke  at  $104,  but  if  your  price  is  going  to  be  $12  or  $13  under  us  we  can't  very 
well  do  It. 

On  January  21,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  C!o.  replied  stating  that  $104 
was  their  price  for  a  3i-inch  skein  wagon  with  26-inch  instead  of  30- 
inch  box,  as  specified;  with  brake,  $111.  Regarding  the  difference 
between  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  and  International  Harvester  Co. 
prices  the  following  statement  was  made: 

Until  recently  the  International  Harvester  price  on  the  Weber  wagon  has  been 
very  much  in  line  with  ours.  Their  recent  advance  now  puts  them  about  10 
per  cent  above  our  prices  and  we  are  contemplating  an  advance  on  our  own  wagon 
at  a  very  early  date.  We  feel  assured  that  the  advance  will  be  at  least  10  per 
cent. 

Whenever  an  exchange  indicated  that  one  or  more  of  the  partici- 
pants were  low  in  their  prices  the  firms  quoting  lower  prices  were 
urged  to  make  advances  to  bring  their  prices  in  line  with  those  of 
other  manufacturers.  On  February  16,  1916,  Ed.  E.  Parsonage,  of 
the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  who  was  at  the  time  president  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Association,  requested  an  exchange 
of  prices  with  the  International  Harvester  Co.  on  certain  specified 
sizes  and  types  of  wagons  at  various  distribution  points  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  response  to  the  request,  W.  F.  Pape,  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  of  America,  made  the  desired  comparisons, 
which  indicated  that  in  certain  territories  the  prices  of  John  Deere 
wagons  were  lower  than  those  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America  by  amounts  varying  from  50  cents  to  $6  per  wagon.  This 
comparison  was  returned  to  Mr.  Parsonage  on  March  17,  1916.  In 
commenting  on  the  differences  shown  by  the  comparison  Mr.  Pape 
said : 

From  the  statement  inclosed  you  will  realize  that  there  Is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  on  your  side,  and  we  are,  of  course,  interested  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  on  this  subject. 

On  the  same  date,  March  17,  1916,  Mr.  Pape  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  price  data  exchanged  to  D.  M.  F.  Weeks,  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, with  the  following  comments: 

And  for  your  further  information  am  attaching  hereto  one  of  the  comparative 
statements,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  him  on  this  subject.  All 
of  this  is  for  your  information.  Mr.  Parsonage  should  line  up.  We  call  your 
attention  for  instance  to  the  comparison  between  the  5th  and  6th  items. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject.* 

On  March  31,  A.  B.  Thielens,  secretary  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, replied  inclosing  the  prices  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation 

>  The  International  Harvester  Co.,  at  its  own"  request,  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  explanation  the  company  desired  regarding  letters  from  its  flies  used  in  this 
chapter.  Mr.  Alexander  Legge,  vice  president  of  the  Internatianal  Harvester  Co.,  stated 
that  in  this  and  all  similar  cases  of  correspondence  dealing  with  the  prices  of  competitors, 
their  representative,  Mr.  Pape,  was  acting  without  the  authoriaatlon,  and  even  contrary 
to  the  oMers  of  his  superiors  in  the  organization  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
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on  the  same  items  submitted  by  Mr.  Parsonage.    Regarding  the  com- 
parison Mr.  Thielens  stated: 

Am  attaching  a  sheet  which  yon  can  paste  on  the  list  sent  us  with  y*>nr  letter 
of  March  17.  You  will  find  that  the  lines  follow  out  in  regular  order  the  in- 
formation on  your  sheet  ♦  ♦  ♦.  You  will  notice  that  I  am  sending  the 
sheet  in  duplicate,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  send  one  copy  to 
Ed,  *  with  the  list  like  the  one  you  sent  us,  so  that  he  will  have  the  whole  story. 

On  May  8,  1916,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  advanced  the  price 
of  their  standard  SJ-inch  wagon,  with  26-inch  box  and  seat,  but  no 
brake,  $4.90  each. 

On  August  29,  1916,  E.  E.  Parsonage,  after  filling  out  a  price  com- 
parison sheet  in  response  to  a  request  from  H.  J.  McCuUough,  man- 
ager of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement 
Co.,  returned  the  sheet  on  August  29,  1916,  with  the  following  com- 
ment: 

In  going  over  these  comparisons  you  are  away  low  all  the  way  through. 

On  September  1,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  replied  as  follows: 

We  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  29th  inst.  with  the  sheet  attached  and  prices 
filled  in.  You  mention  the  fact  that  we  are  low  on  a  number  of  items,  and  wish 
you  to  know  that  since  sending  you  this  list  of  prices  we  advanceci  the  price 
of  our  Newton  wagon  .$3.50  each,  making  the  present  price  of  the  Standard 
3i-inch  wagon,  with  26-inch  box,  1^  by  f  inch  tire,  complete,  with  spring  seat, 
no  brake,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  $70.50.  Your  John  Deere  wagon  is  $70  and  the 
Ironclad  $75. 

Again  on  December  19, 1916,  Walter  Schuttler,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  addressed  a  letter  to  H.  J.  McCul- 
lough, manager  of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  in  which  he  stated : 

We  return  to  you,  herewith,  your  letter  of  December  16,  showing  our  present 
prices  listed  in  comparison  to  yours.  For  your  information  wish  to  say  that 
these  prices  include  an  advance  which  approximates  somew^here  around  7  per 
cent. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  you  are  considerably  out  of  line  on  the  basis  of  your 
present  price,  and  that  you  ought  to  put  an  advance  into  effect  immediately. 

If  you  are  making  a  full  Investigation  In  the  matter  we  will  appreciate  it  very 
much  indeed  if  you  would  let  us  know  the  result  of  same. 

On  December  20,  Mr.  McCullough  replied  as  follows,  indicating 
that  the  results  of  the  comparison  were  to  be  used  by  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.  in  the  upward  revision  of  their  prices : 

Accept  our  thanks  for  the  prices  listed  in  comparison  with  ours,  which  we 
have  just  received.  You  ask  if  we  are  making  full  Investigation  in  this  matter 
and  will  state  only  from  10  of  the  larger  manufacturers  and  will  be  please<l 
to  comply  with  your  request  and  forward  you  tabulated  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion just  as  soon  as  we  have  heard  from  all  of  them. 

We  are  busy  arranging  our  matters  for  another  advance,  which  we  hope  to 
have  operative  not  later  than  the  first  prox. 

'  "  Ed  "  in  this  letter  refers  to  E.  E.  Parsonage. 
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The  advance  was  not  made  January  1,  1917,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
McCullough,  but  on  February  1,  1917,  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.  advanced  their  standard  farm  wagon  $5,  mountain 
wagon  $11.75,  and  farm  truck  $7,  and  26-inch  wagon  box  $1. 

Other  correspondence  occ^'urred  from  time  to  time  indicating  tho 
u«e  of  price  exchanges  as  a  basis  for  price  revision.  On  September 
5,  1917,  L.  F.  Eyer,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, addressed  W.  F.  Pape,  wagon  sales*  manager  for  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  C5o.  of  America  as  follows : 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Thielens  before  leaving  the  city  was  to  the  effect 
that  you  were  jjolng  to  send  us  some  Information  regrardlng  your  new  prices 
In  order  that  we  might  make  a  comparison  with  the  new  prices  that  we  are 
going  to  establish.  We  have  not  as  yet  receive]  same  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you,  at  your  convenience,  furnish  us  with  the  information.  As  soon  as 
our  new  figures  are  compiled  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  Information 
regarding  same. 

In  establishing  selling  prices  the  smaller  manufacturers  naturally 
follow  those  of  the  larger  companies.  Under  date  of  December  10, 
1917,  Robert  Brodie,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Owensboro 
Wagon  Co.,  wrote  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  American,  at- 
tention of  sales  department,  stating; 

We  note  your  general  price  letter  No.  11  of  December  6  states  that  effective 
immediately  all  of  your  wagon  prices  are  advanced  10  per  cent.  The  price  list 
you  recently  sent  us  gave  a  medium  S.  E.  2  wagon  $84  with  $3  off  If  a  cus- 
tomer takes  30  or  more  wagons.  This  as  we  understand  It  would  make  your 
lowest  price  on  that  wagon  $81  f.  o.  b.  Chicago;  a  10  per  cent  advance  would 
bring  the  price  to  $80.10.  Is  that  the  price  to  which  yon  are  adhering  on  this 
wagon  now? 

If  you  and  other  standard  wagon  manufacturers  are  getting  this  price,  we 
are  nmch  lower  than  we  should  be.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this 
company  to  sell  our  wagons  at  cut  prices.  We  will  appreciate  your  advising 
us  on  this  matter. 

On  December  13, 1917,  W.  F.  Pape,  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  of  America,  replied  stating  that  the  price  quoted  by  Mr.  Brodie 
was  "  the  price  that  we  have  issued  to  the  trade  and  we  are  not  ac- 
cepting orders  even  at  these  prices  indiscriminately." 

On  October  8,  1918,  J.  C.  Lund,  of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  quoted 
prices  on  three  standard  wagons  and  requested  H.  J.  McCullough, 
manager  of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Imple- 
ment Co.,  to  enter  prices  for  comparison.  On  October  11,  1918,  H.  J. 
McCullough  replied  returning  the  comparison  requested  and  stating : 

We  believe  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  make  comparison  with  others, 
particularly  Deere,  Mollne,  and  Studebaker,  as  your  piices  are  certainly 
in  need  of  adjustment  considering  those  that  are  prevailing  at  the  present  time. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  activities  of  large  companies  to  influence 
others  to  advance  prices  is  presented  by  the  following  case.     On 
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August  1,  1919j  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Booth,  of  the  Springfield  Wagon  Co., 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  requested  a  price  comi^rison  with  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation.  On  August  6,  1919,  F.  J.  Eoss,  division  sales 
manager  for  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  replied  stating: 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  your  statement  of  the  charge  for  8  by  § 
inch  tire  Insteiid  of  the  U  by  %  inch  tire,  your  charge  being  $13.80.  At  the 
present  time  our  actual  cost  for  this  width  and  tliickness  of  tire  over  the 
regular  li  by  |  inch  is  $1?.90  and  we  are  charging  the  carload  purchaser  for 
this  extra  $19.87  net.  \Vc  will  be  glad  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  this 
cost  of  wide  tire  and  therefore  suggest  that  you  get  up  your  detail  cost  sheet 
to  conform  with  your  method  of  operation  and  submit  it  to  us  and  we  will 
then  insert  in  a  parallel  column  our  itemized  costs. 

In  their  exchanges  manufacturers  frequently  stated  their  intention 
to  advance  prices  on  future  dates  and  in  some  cases  requested  similar 
statements  from  those  addressed.  On  August  7,  1917,  H.  J.  McCul- 
lough,  manager  of  the  vehicle  and  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  II.  M.  Kinney,  of  the  Wi- 
nona Wagon  Co.,  quoting  prices  effective  on  August  7,  and  stating: 

At  these  prices  we  are  accepting  orders  for  .shipment  not  later  than  December 
31,  and  our  new  price  lists  will  hardly  be  ready  before  October  1,  and  \^'lien 
these  prices  are  made  there  will  be  at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance  over  the 
present  prices  and  for  shipment  not  later  than  May  1,  1918,  but  we  have  no 
such  instructions  as  these  out  to  our  branches  or  salesmen  at  this  time. 

On  August  7,  1917,  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  in  response  to  a  request  from  J.  C.  Lund, 
of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  for  prices  and  terms,  quoted  prices  effective 
on  August  7  in  Ivansas  City  territorj^  and  added  the  following  re- 
garding future  prices  and  shipping  dates: 

We  are  not,  however,  quoting  prices  in  the  Kansas  City  territory  for  ship- 
ment after  Deceml)ei'  1.  We  anticipate  there  will  be  an  advance  of  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent  in  that  territory  on  shipments  to  be  made  after  December  1, 
1917,  and  prior  to  May  1,  1918. 

On  September  10,  1917,  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon 
division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  the 
John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  inclosing  a  sheet  requesting  "  your  new  deal- 
er's prices,  which  I  understand  have  become  effective,  or  are  just 
about  to,"  on  specified  sizes  and  types  of  wagons.  In  response  to  this 
request  F.  A.  Herbst,  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  replied  under 
date  of  September  11,  stating  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  cost  de- 
partment had  not  yet  completed  the  new  prices,  the  sheets  would  be 
retained  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Regarding  the  amount  of  increase  contemplated,  Mr.  Herbst  stated : 

We  estimate  the  advances  at  20  to  30  per  cent  over  the  prices  submitted  to 
you  some  time  ago. 
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On  September  17,  1917,  H.  J.  McCullough  wrote  R.  W.  I^ea,  of 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  quoting  $89.25  as  the  price  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.'s  3:i-inch  cast  skein  wagon  complete 
with  26-inch  box,  spring  seat,  and  gear  brake,  f .  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 
Begarding  shipping  dates  and  future  price  advance  Mr.  McCullough 
stated: 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  accepting  orders  for  waprons  at  this 
price  for  shipment  later  than  December  31,  1917,  and  this  price  la  our  carload 
price  suhject  to  a  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent* 

We  are  busily  engaj?e<l  in  compiling  our  costs  so  as  to  start  the  preparation 
of  11  new  wagon  price  list,  and  as  matters  stand  to-day  we  are  satisfied  our 
next  advance  will  amount  to  not  less  than  20  per  cent.  What  are  you  doinj; 
on  Mnndt  tracks?  We  find  a  good  sabatantlal  advance  necessary  on  our 
track  similar  to  yours  that  will  make  the  new  sales  price  $60. 

Pencil  fi^ires  by  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  at  the  bottom  of  the  above 
letter  quote  the  prices  for  the  Moline  (Mandt)  3J  b}'  10  inch  truck 
with  3G-44  wheels  and  3  by  f  inch  tire,  f .  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  at  $49.25. 
On  September  19,  1917,  R.  W.  Lea  replied  to  H.  J.  McCullough's 
letter  stating  that  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  had  put  on  a  10  per  cent 
advance  in  southern  territory  and  limited  shipments  to  December  1, 
and  that  investigations  then  being  carried  on  indicated  the  necessity 
of  a  radicsil  advance  in  prices.  Regarding  the  prices  of  Mandt 
trucks  Mr,  Lea  said : 

We  have  not  made  any  chanjres  in  the  selllnpr  price  of  Mandt  tracks  of 
which  yon  have  not  been  advised,  bat  cost  fibres  show  us  that  the  increase 
is  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  added  to  the  Kansas  City  price  of  $49.25 
noted  by  Mr.  Lea  would  place  the  price  of  the  Mandt  truck 
slightly  above  the  new  price  of  $60  proposed  by  Mr.  McCullough 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

On  September  25,  H.  J.  McCullough  addressed  the  following  in- 
quiry to  the  Moline  Plow  Co. : 

May  the  writer  inquire  if  he  is  to  understand  from  yours  of  the  19th  instant 
that  to  your  trade  price  which  you  sent  us  the  other  day  you  are  going  to 
make  a  further  advance?  This  Information  at  your  convenience  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

On  September  26,  1917,  Mr.  Lea  replied : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  Septenjl>er  25,  wirti  to  advise  that  you  may  l)e 
quite  sure  that  we  are  going  to  increase  wagon  prices  again  at  u  very  euriy 
date. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  send  us  soon  a  copy  of  that  tabulation  of 
figures  that  you  are  makings  as  this  will  assist  us  gi^atly  in  this  work.  We  do 
not  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are  leaning  on  you  for  data  of  this  sort,  but  as 
you  have  already  said  that  you  would  he  glad  to  advise  us,  tliere  is  no  use  of 
us  going  into  the  subject,  as  your  information  will  be  just  what  is  desired  and 
right  up  to  date. 
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On  Se^jtember  25,  1917,  C.  B.  Chandler,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Havanna  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  addressed  E.  E.  Par- 
sonage, manager  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  requesting  the  prices 
of  farm  trucks.  On  September  27,  F.  A.  Herbst  of  the  John  Deere 
Wagon  Co.,  quoted  prices  for  John  Deere  trucks.  On  September  29, 
1917,  Mr.  Chandler  asked  if  the  prices  quoted  by  the  John  Deere 
Wagon  Co.  were  jobber's  prices.  On  October  2,  1917,  Mr.  Parsonage 
replied  stating  that  the  prices  quoted  were  branch-house  prices  to 
dealers,  as  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  sold  no  trucks  to  jobbers.  In 
closing  this  letter  Mr.  Parsonage  made  the  following  statement  in- 
dicating that  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co,  was  contemplating  an  ad- 
vance of  not  les^  than  20  per  cent,  which  it  will  be  recalled  was  the 
advance  estimated  by  the  Jolin  Deere  Wagon  Co.  to  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.  on  September  11,  and  later  quoted  by 
the  latter  company  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  September  17.  (See 
above.)    Mr.  Parsonage's  statement  was  as  follows: 

'  By  the  way,  these  prices  given  you  by  Mr.  Herbst  in  his  letter  of  the  27th 
will  undoubtedly  be  raised  20  per  cent  In  the  next  few  days,  and  I  will  advise 
you.     If  I  forget  it  please  call  my  attention  to  this  letter. 

Exchanges  of  prices,  terms,  and  shipping  dates  similar  to  those 
outlined  above  were  continued  as  a  basis  for"  price  advances  and 
adjustments  throughout  the  later  months  of  1917  and  the  year  1918. 
On  August  1,  1918,  H.  M.  Kinney,  general  manager  of  the  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration : 

We  have  yours  of  the  23d  and  herewith  inclose  our  present  prices  on  the  sheet 
you  sent  us.  We  seem  to  be  about  alike  on  prices  of  finished  wagons,  but  our 
company  is  quite  a  bit  higher  on  the  gears.  Just  how  much  of  an  advance  we 
shall  make  we  do  not  know,  but  with  all  costs  rising  rapidly  we  feel  we  shall 
be  forced  to  at  least  a  5  per  cent  advance  sliortly.  We  will  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  will  do. 

On  September  26,  1918,  A.  G.  Umbarger  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  com- 
pleting an  exchange  of  information  requested  by  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  on  September  13,  forwarded  the  new  prices  of  Deere  & 
Co.  prior  to  their  announcement.    Mr.  Umbarger  stated  : 

We  have  no  prices  out  at  the  present  time  for  shipment  from  our  factories. 
We  are  working  up  a  price  schedule  at  the  present  time,  which  we  expect  to 
l)ut  into  effect  October  1,  which  will  limit  orders  at  the  prices  establisheil  for' 
shipment  between  November  1,  and  March  31,  1919,  except  the  northern  zone 
territory,  where  we  will  permit  the  schedule  to  apply  on  orders  calling  for 
shipment  up  to  April  30,  1919. 

We  have  already  determined  upon  our  prices  on  the  items  you  inquire  about 
and  we  return  the  sheets  with  the  data  thereon,  but  inasmuch  as  tliese  prices 
will  not  be  published  much  before  October  1,  we  request  that  you  treat  them 
as  contldential  until  that  time. 
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On  October  11,  1918,  L.  F.  Kyer,  assistant  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  forwarded  a  catalogue  and  quoted 
prices  and  terms  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  resjjonse  to  a 
request  from  the  Tiffin  Wagon  Co.,  with  the  following  comments : 

We  are  only  accepting  orders  on  the  above  basis  for  shipment  between  Janu- 
ary' 1  and  April  1,  1919.  Our  production  up  to  January  1,  1919,  has  been  en- 
tirely sold.  We  have  not  as  yet  fixed  our  prices  for  shipment  after  April  1, 
1919,  but  we  at  present  anticipate  that  we  wtll  make  the  price  approximately 
5  per  cent  higher  tliun  tlie  prices  above  given  you,  same  to  apply  on  shipments 
after  April  1,  and  not  later  than  July  1,  1919. 

We  might  say  in  conclusion  that  our  prices  are  not  high  as  compared  with 
the  other  manufacturers  of  standard  wagons  and  we  are  sure  you  will  find  that 
costs  will  justify  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  prices  you  state  in  your  letter 
of  the  10th  that  you  are  now  quoting. 

On  June  28,  1916,  Walter  Schuttler,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  wrote  a  letter  to  each  of  13  companies  stating  the 
intention  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  to  advance  prices  approximately 
4  per  cent  on  August  1,  1916.  The  letter  contained  the  following 
request  for  a  statement  of  the  future  price  policies  of  the  companies 
addressed : 

If  you  have  come  to  any  definite  decision  regarding  your  future  prices,  we 
would  be  very  glad  indeetl  to  be  advised  as  to  your  intentions. 

In  addition  to  formal  price  exchanges  and  the  exchange  of  tabula- 
tions showing  the  results  of  the  exchanges,  small  groups  of  manu- 
facturers met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  price  matters. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  was  one  of  the  13  companies 
addressed.  On  July  14,  W.  F.  Pape,  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  of  America,  replied  stating : 

We  have  your  circular  under  date  of  June  28.  We  believe  it  would  be  best 
for  us  to  talk  this  over  further  the  next  time  we  meet. 

Concerted  action  to  eliminate  price  competition. — On  Septem- 
ber 7, 1916,  E  .E.  Parsonage,  manager  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co., 
following  a  conference  attended  by  himself,  A.  B.  Thielens,  genei*al 
salcvS  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  and  Geo.  A.  Yule,  of 
the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  sent  the  following  telegram  dated  from  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  to  Ct.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.  This 
telegram  indicates  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  three  com- 
panies named  to  advance  and  equalize  prices  of  wagons  for  Salt 
Lake  City  territory : 

Yule  raised  live  per  cent  two  months  ago  and  has  advised  another  five, 
(Effective  January  1  next  comparing  our  figures  for  January  next  we  are  one 
dollar  high  on  mountain  wagons  complete  and  two  to  three  dollars  under 
Yule  on  gears  only  Salt  Lake  buys  lots  of  gears  only  see  wagon  company 
records  rack  beds  we  are  low  one  dollar  on  two  small  sizes  and  higher  by  two 
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dollars  on  two  large  sizes  mailing  you  comparative  data  stick  to  our  price 
schedule  because  it  is  right  and  low  based  on  prevaillnjr  iron  price. — Par- 
sonage. 

On  September  9,  Mr.  Parsonage  confirmed  this  telegram  to  G.  N. 
Peek  by  the  following  letter : 

I>EAB  Sib:  Saw  Mr.  Yule — with  hira  all  aft.  Thielens  of  Stude  also  there. 
Yule  raised  Salt  Lake  5  per  cent  2  months  ago  and  now  will  raise  another 
5  per  cent  effective  January  1,  1917.  Yule's  comparative  i>rices  herein  in- 
clude his  2-6  per  cent's. 

Stude.  figures  shown  will  be  advanced  next  week — these  shown  are  the 
prices  they  have  been  charging  their  branch  at  Salt  Lake.  Hope  you  received 
my  wire.     Yours  reached  me  on  train. 

Dump-wagon  agreeinent  in  Chicago, — ^A  price  agreement  among 
firms  supplying  dumi)  wagons  in  Chicago  was  made  in  1916 
and  1917.  The  agreement  included  three  firms,  the  Peter  Schuttler 
Co.  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  the  A.  Streich  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  It  appears  from 
correspondence  among  these  three  firms  that  they  furnished  a  large 
part  of  the  dump  wagons,  city  gears,  lumber  trucks,  and  ice  wagons 
sold  for  use  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

On  March  1,  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  re- 
garding dump- wagon  prices.  On  March  13,  Walter  Schuttler,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  replied,  stating  the  in- 
tention of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  to  advance  their  prices  on  April 
1.    Mr.  Schuttler  made  tlie  following  statements : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  wish  to  .«<ay  that  we  recently  advanceil 
our  prices  on  dump  wagons  10  per  cent,  as  per  notice  mailed  you.  We,  however, 
know  that  our  former  prices  were  entirely  too  low  and,  in  fact,  that  all  makes 
of  dump  wagons  were  being  sold  at  a  price  which  yielded  little  or  no  profit. 
On  that  basis,  therefore,  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  does  not  help  us  very  much, 
and  we  have  decided  that  we  will  again  advance  our  prices  on  April  1. 

According  to  your  present  prices  your  li-yard  Ideal  dump  wagon  sells  to  the 
dealer  at  $116.87  In  quantities  of  less  than  10,  and  for  $111.03  in  lots  of  more 
than  10,  with  an  additional  discount  of  5  per  cent  for  cash.  On  this  same  style 
of  dump  wagon  our  present  price  is  $110 — 5  per  cent  off  for  cash  regardless  of 
quantity.  We  propose  to  make  this  price  $120,  5  per  cent  for  cash,  and  even  at 
such  a  price  we  do  not  believe  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  sufficient. 

On  our  heavier  types  of  dump  wagons,  such  as  are  sold  here  in  Chicago,  our 
new  prices  compare  very  closely  to  yours;  on  the  2-yard,  your  price  being  $162, 
ours  $165 ;  on  the  3-yard,  however,  our  price  is  considerably  higher  than  yours, 
your  price  being  $183,  our  price  $190. 

We  have  written  to  A.  Streich  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Oshkosli,  asking  what  they  have 
done  in  reference  to  an  advance  in  their  prices,  and  to-day  have  a  letter  stating 
that  Mr.  Streich  will  be  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  this  week  and  will  call 
upon  us  to  go  into  the  matter  more  fully  in  detail.  As  soon  as  we  have  had 
this  meeting  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  just  what  position  they  take,  and 
also  as  to  whether  their  prices  are  in  line  with  what  you  and  we  are  doing. 
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The  writer  does  not  believe  tliat  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  attend  the 
meetinjir  of  the  dump- wagon  manufacturers  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  this 
month,  but  we  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  certainly  want  to  cooperate  in 
anything  that  will  help  to  put  the  dump- wagon  business  on  a  better  plane,  and 
you  can  count  on  us  to  get  our  prices  to  a  point  where  they  will  yield  us  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  regardless  of  what  any  one  else  may  do. 

On  March  15,  1916,  A.  B.  Thielens  Trrote  the  Peter  Schnttler  Co., 
attention  Mr.  Walter  Schnttler,  as  follows : 

After  you  have  heard  from  Str^ch  Bros,  let  us  know,  nnd  we  will  meet  you 
in  Chicago  most  any  time  with  the  idea  of  putting  into  eflPect  much  needed 
reform. 

The  alx)ve  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  J.  F.  Deacon,  of  the 
Studebaker  sales  organization,  as  indicated  by  the  pencil  notation 
"J.  F.  D.  note  and  return.  A,  B.  T," — ^appearing  on  the  carbon  of 
Mr.  Thielens'  letter  of  March  15.  On  March  17  Mr.  Deacon  wrote 
Mr.  Thielens  as  follows: 

As  you  know,  I  wrote  both  Schuttler  and  Streich  a  year  ago  with  a  view  to 
bettering  both  terms  and  prices  on  our  retail  competing  product.  Streich  & 
Bro.  made  a  very  courteous  reply,  but  Schuttler  failed  to  resiK)nd.  We  went 
ahead  and  established  hig.her  prices  and  shorter  terms  on  our  work,  and  have 
obtained  it  on  what  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  limited,  of  course,  on  account 
of  both  Streich  and  Schuttler  making  lower  prices  and  more  liberal  terms. 

Without  knowing  of  your  correspondence,  I  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Owen, 
city  manager  of  SchuttWr,  down  to  our  office  yesterday  for  an  interview.     He 

said  they  iiad  been  getting  at  retail  as  follows : 

Our  price. 

15-yard,  like  our  Ideal $115.00        J?  135.  00 

2-yard,  like  our  Ideal 122.50  145.00 

2-yard,  heavy  city  wagon,  Chicago  pattern 150.00  155.00 

3-yard,  heavy  city  wagon,  Chicago  jwittem 1G5. 00  185.  00 

"We  both  agreed  to  maintain  the  following  prices  at  retail : 

l*-yard,  like  our  Ideal ,$135.00 

2-yard,  like  our  Ideal 142.  50 

2-yard,   Chicago   Special 1G5.  00 

3-yard,  Chicago  Special 190.00 

YoTi  will  note  from  this  how  much  greater  Schuttler  has  been  compelled  to 
advance  and  the  disadvantage  their  low  prices  have  been  to  us,  but  we  now 
are  on  a  better  basis  with  them  and  ought  to  get  our  share  of  the  business  as 
far  as  their  competition  is  concerned.  It  was  understood  between  Mr.  Ovven 
and  myself  that  I  would  write  Streich  and  see  whether  I  could  not  get  them 
to  a  conference  with  a  view  to  having  them  make  their  prices  in  keeping  with 
what  we  have  established.  But  as  Mr.  Schuttler  has  this  up  with  you,  it 
probably  will  be  better  to  leave  it  with  him  as  we  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  tend  to  work  at  cross  purposes. 

After  dictating  the  above  Mr.  Deacon  reconsidered  his  decision 
not  to  write  to  Streich  &  Bro.  Co.,  and  wrote  a  letter  dated  March  17, 
1916,  in  which  a  conference  was  proposed  for  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day, March  22  or  23,  1916,  to  include  Mr.  Deacon,  Mr.  Streich,  and 
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a  i-epresentative  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  On  April  20  Mr.  Deacon 
forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Thielens  with  the  following 
note: 

Mr.  T.  :  After  my  note  to  you  on  Friday,  I  decided  to  send  this  to 

Streich,  as  it  refers  to  the  retail  situation  in  Chicago  and  Schuttler's  letter  to 
you,  the  wholesale  prices,  excepting  on  the  heavy  wagons  on  which  they  have 
just  advanced  to  the  figures  stated  in  my  note  to  you  of  the  17th. 

On  March  21  Mr.  Thielens  wrote  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  attention 
of  Walter  Schuttler,  as  follows: 

You  wrote  us  on  the  13th  regarding  dump  wagons.  In  the  second  paragraph 
you  refer  to  your  new  price  on  the  l^-yard  wagon  with  3-inch  tire  as  .$120  less 
5  per  cent  for  cash.  Am  expecting  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Syracuse  the  latter 
part  of  this  weelt,  and  some  time  during  next  week  should  be  able  to  tell  you  of 
the  results.  Am  inclined  to  think  you  will  find  the  price  that  you  have  con- 
sidered not  far  above  the  general  recommendation. 

Regarding  the  heavier  tyi>e  of  wagon  as  sold  in  Chicago,  pur  Mr.  J.  F. 
Deacon  will  be  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  and  will  call  you  up,  with  the  idea  of 
your  considering  together  whatever  Streich  has  said  in  reply  to  your  letter. 
Am  suggesting  to  Mr.  Deacon  that  if  a  reply  has  not  been  received  that  you 
gentlemen  try  and  arrange  over  the  phone  for  a  meeting  and  go  to  Oshkosh  if 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  talking  about  dump  wagons,  we  would  like  to  get  your  views 
regarding  the  heavy  teaming  gears. 

One  year  later  the  matter  of  retail  prices  in  Chicago  was  again 
under  consideration  by  the  three  companies.  On  February  15,  1917, 
A.  H.  Rice,  of  the  Studebaker  Corj^oration,  wrote  the  Peter  Schuttler 
Co.,  attention  of  H.  H.  Williams,  as  follows : 

Referring  to  the  conversation  the  writer  had  with  you  recently  in  regard  to 
retail  prices  in  Chicago,  the  writer  had  two  appointments  with  A.  Streich  & 
Bro.  to  UHH^t  them  in  Chicago,  but  they  were  unable  to  keep  either  of  these,  so  I 
made  a  trip  to  Oshkosh  Alonday  of  this  week.  As  a  result  of  this  interview 
they  have  established  their  prices  as  follows: 

CITY   LUMBKR   GEARS. 

3i-Inch,  with  3  by  f  inch  tire,  either  pole  or  shafts $120.  00 

3Hnch,  with  3  by  i  inch  tire 140. 00 

4-inch,  with  3  by  i  inch  tire 150.00 

The  above  are  complete  with  extension  reach  and  lumber  stakes.  If  sold  on 
time  or  payment  plan  the  price  would  be  $10  per  job  higher. 

2-yard  capacity  city  dump  wagon,  new  price $175.00 

3-yard  capacity  city  dump  wagon,  new  price 190.00 

If  sold  on  time  or  payment  plan,  extra  charge  of  $10  per  job  will  be  made. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  keep  your  ear  to  the  ground  to  see  whether  they 
are  conforming  to  their  statement  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  carry  out  those  prices,  but  we  would  like  to  have  their  statement  verified. 

On  February  23  Mr.  Eice  again  wrote  H,  H.  Williams  as  follows : 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  20th 
in  regard  to  interview  had  with  A.  Streich  &  Bro.,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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The  writer  stated  to  Mr.  Streich  that  we  had  made  up  our  mind  that  we 
would  let  him  set  the  prices  he  wanted  to  sell  his  worlE  at  in  Chicago,  and  we 
would  meet  any  prices  he  wanted  to  make ;  that  we  knew  we  were  not  making 
any  money  at  the  present  prices  and  believed  that  we  would  all  sell  just  as 
many  jobs  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  as  we  would  to  sell  them  at  no  profit.  The 
prices  given  you  In  our  former  communication  were  those  that  Streich  and  our- 
selves agreed  upon,  or  in  other  words,  the  prices  that  Streich  intimated  he 
would  be  willing  to  make,  and  we,  of  course,  were  ready  to  put  our  prices 
wherever  he  said. 

After  returning  home  from  Oshkosh  I  wrote  Messrs  Streich  Bros,  under  date 
of  February  15  and  have  their  reply  of  the  16th,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  received  and  wish  to  say  that  the  matter  of  prices 
will  be  taken  up  with  our  Chicago  manager  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  My 
contemplated  visit  to  Chicago  did  not  materialize  owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
entire  office  force  is  absent  on  account  of  sickneas,  but  hoi)e  that  things  will 
be  in  shape  so  I  can  leave  here  next  week. 

The  writer  was  in  Oshkosh  on  Monday,  the  12th,  leaving  there  at  noon,  and 
Mr.  Streich  informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  leave  for  Chicago  that  evening 
to  attend  the  cement  show  and  would  put  the  new  prices  into  operation.  He 
made  the  intimation  that  he  would  want  to  take  the  matter  of  these  prices 
up  with  his  Chicago  manager  to  see  whether  thv*y  would  be  satisfactory.  I  told 
him  that  he  could  hardly  expect  his  Chicago  manager  to  favor  an  increase  in 
price — that  there  would  be  only  one  way  to  get  the  increased  prices  and  that 
would  be  for  his  office  to  Instruct  their  Chicago  office  what  the  retail  prices 
were  to  be,  the  same  as  we  would  do  with  our  Chicago  house. 

We  are  writing  Mr.  Streich  to-day  to  see  what,  if  anything,  has  been  done 
in  regard  to  putting  prices  into  effect,  and  will  advise  you  upon  receipt  of  his 
reply. 

Wagon  extras  and  repairs. — ^Much  the  same  use  has  been  made  of 
exchanges  of  prices  of  wagon  extras  and  repairs  that  was  made  of 
exchanges  of  prices  for  complete  wagons.  Complete  repair  cata- 
logues were  exchanged,  and  in  addition  thereto  various  influential 
manufacturers  from  time  to  time  circulated  sheets  calling  for  com- 
parisons of  prices  of  chosen  items.  Tabulations  showing  prices 
quoted  by  various  firms  were  circulated  from  time  to  time  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  price  revisions  on  the  part  of  those  companies  finding 
their  prices  low. 

On  March  7, 1916,  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  divi- 
sion of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  initiated  an  ex- 
change of  prices  for  wagon  extras  and  repairs,  including  12  manufac- 
turers. This  exchange  included  the  following  items:  Axles — both 
with  skeins  and  without  skeins,  front  and  rear  bolsters,  reaches,  poles, 
sand  boards,  cast  skeins  and  boxes,  steel  skeins,  wheels,  double  box 
and  tip-top  boxes.  In  the  letter  requesting  the  exchange  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUough included  the  following  request: 

Furthermore,  I  will  appreciate  very  much  your  opinion  at  this  time  in  re- 
gard to  advancing  price  on  wagon  extras,  which  has  not  been  followed  up 
faithfully  by  a  great  majority  of  us  at  the  time  of  making  other  advances. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  as  the  season  approaches  wagon  users  wiU 
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make  extra  effort  to  get  along  with  their  old  wagons  by  repairing  them.  Thus 
all  of  us  will  be  called  upon  for  more  wagon  reiMiirs  than  we  have  ever  fur- 
nished in  any  other  season.  For  such  reasons,  the  idea  of  advancing  car 
extra  prices  is  one  well  worth  consideration  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  with  comments  on  this  subject. 

Under  date  of  April  25,  1916,  Mr.  McCiillougli  forwarded  a  com- 
pilation of  the  results  of  the  comparison  to  the  12  concerns  par- 
ticipating, with  the  following  comment: 

We  have  compiled  all  of  them  for  comparison  and  are  pleased  to  inclose 
a  copy  with  this  letter.  There  has  always  been  a  wide  range  in  the  prices 
of  extra  parts  and  you  will  notice  that  this  still  exists.  Possibly  compiling 
these  principal  items  as  we  have  may  prove  helpful  at  time  you  arrange  your 
next  extra  price  list.  If  so,  we  are  pleased  to  convey  the  information,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth. 

From  time  to  time  manufacturers,  who  as  the  result  of  exchanges, 
found  their  prices  of  wagon  repairs  and  extras  low  on  certain  items 
took  immediate  steps  to  advance  their  prices.  On  April  9,  191T, 
H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  di\'ision  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  addressed  H.  M.  Kinney,  of  the 
Winona  Wagon  Co.,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  compilation  of 
skein  prices  and  stating  that  as  tlie  result  of  the  showing  made  by  the 
compilation,  prices  of  steel  steins  were  being  advanced.  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  stated : 

We  are  also  glad  to  have  the  compilations  of  cast  and  steel  skeins,  and  will 
say  to  you  further  that  our  steel  skein  prices  we  And  are  very  low — ^and  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  are  to-day  Issuinsr  a  special  bulletin  to  all  of  our 
branches  very  materially  increasing  the  sales  prices  of  steel  skeins. 

Complaints. — ^In  accordance  with  the  general  policy  advocated 
by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  members  of  the 
farm-wagon  department  freely  take  up  with  each  other  complaints  as 
to  price  cutting  or  failure  to  maintain  the  prices  and  terms  announced 
in  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  price  exchanges.  The  objects  of  such 
exchanges  of  confidence  are  to  create  greater  confidence  among  manu- 
facturers through  cooperative  action;  to  prevent  misunderstandings, 
which  would  result  in  price  competition;  and,  in  general,  to  make 
competition  in  selling  more  open  and  to  have  it  based  on  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  price  policies  of  competitors  rather  than  on  hearsay 
statements  of  salesmen  and  customers. 

Complaints  are  usually  very  frank  and  are  supported  by  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  information  regarding  the  cases  in  the  possession  of 
those  lodging  the  complaints.  The  responses  usually  are  equally 
frank  statements  of  the  facts  necessary  to  correct  any  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  complainants.  Prices,  terms,  and  date  of 
shipment  are  subjects  of  such  correspondence.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  typical  of  both  complaints  and  answers : 
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On  March  6,  1916,  H.  M.  Kinney,  general  manager  of  the  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  in  requesting  an  exchange  of  prices  following  an  advance 
by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  effective  March  1, 
1916,  addressed  W.  F.  Pape,  wagon  manager  of  the  latter  company, 
as  follows : 

You  have  a  very  bad  way  of  making  rider  allowances  and  rebates  and  sjieoial 
terms  that  seem  to  crop  up  after  your  advances  are  made,  so  that  it  takes  them 
all  buck,  but  wc  hope  you  are  uot  doing  that  this  time. 

On  March  8,  1916,  Mr.  Pape  replied  quoting  the  prices  requested 
and  stating  regarding  riders  and  allowances  that — 

We  have  long  ago  discontinued  any  riders  and  our  instructions  on  these  mat- 
ters are  so  positive  that  we  even  print  tlie  contract  with  the  prices  right  on 
them  so  it  allows  of  no  variation. 

On  September  29,  1917,  Mr.  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Studebaker  Corporation,  forwarded  to  the  Owensboro  Wagon 
Co.  a  report  of  a  Studebaker  salesman  indicating  that  the  Owensboro 
Wagon  Co.  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Fox  Bros.  Hardware  Co., 
of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  at  prices  about  $7  less  than  the  prices  Studebaker 
would  quote.  On  October  3,  1917,  the  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Owensboro  Wagon  Co.  replied,  explaining  the  details  of  the 
transaction  minutely  in  order  to  show  that  there  were  no  cut  prices 
involved,  and  that  the  Studebaker  salesman's  information  was  in- 
accurate.   The  detailed  explanation  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th  ult,  by  Mr.  Ryer,  inclo5(ing  report  made 
by  Mr.  Patton  on  prices  made  by  us  to  Fox  Bros.  Hardware  Co.,  Pine  Bluff, 
Aril. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Patton  just  goes  to  show  how  badly  mixed  up  a  com- 
petitive salesman  can  be.  The  writer  personally  made  the  contnict  referred  to 
with  Mr.  Lee  Fox,  prior  to  October  1,  at  wlUch  time  our  discount  from  list  to 
the  regular  carload  trade  was  22  per  cent.  The  contract  made  with  Mr.  Fox 
was  on  basis  of  22  and  5  per  cent  trade  discount  and  5  per  cent  for  cash. 

We  would  judge  from  schedule  of  quantity  discount  given  in  your  letter  of 
October  1,  from  which  we  note  that  you  give  5  per  cent  extra  on  200  wagons, 
and  tliat  you  would  Increase  this  on  400  to  500  wagons,  tliat  the  extra  discount 
we  have  made  them  is  probably  not  as  much  as  you  would  allow  on  a  similar 
deal  as  Fox  Bros,  will  easily  handle  over  200  wagons  a  year. 

Mr.  Patton  is  mixed  up  in  the  specifications  in  the  first  place,  as  we  posi- 
tively sold  no  2}  wagons  to  them  with  2§  by  i  tire.  We  have  the  specifications 
for  four  carloads,  totaling  100  wagons,  right  here  in  front  of  us  now,  and  there 
is  not  a  wagon  on  it  of  this  description — they  do  not  buy  them.  They  do  use  a 
considerable  number  of  2}  wagons  with  2  by  i  tire,  and  the  price  we  made  them 
on  this  wagon,  taking  list  of  $S7  and  deducting  22  and  5  per  cent  with,  $2.50, 
net,  added  for  2-inch  tire,  makes  $66.97,  which  is  the  price  inserted  on  order, 
subject  to  5  per  cent  cash  discount,  or  net  $63.63. 

We  have  not  copies  of  your  bulletins  F  and  G,  but  we  have  before  us  your 
schedule  I>-1  of  July  16  effective  August  on  shipments  to  December  1,  which 
gives  discount  on  strali^ht  sale  carload  basis  of  20  and  3  per  cent. 
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Taking  your  Medium  Soutli  2f  wajron,  2  by  J  tire  with  bow  staples  which 
lists  at  $87.10  and  deducting  20  and  3  per  cent,  this  would  leave  $67.59^ 
allowing  5  per  cent  additional  quantity  discount  would  bring  it  to  $64.22  and 
5  per  cent  cash — $61.01  or  $2.62  less  than  price  we  made  Mr.  Fox.     *     *    • 

The  advance  we  made  October  1  is  almost  exactly  10  per  cent  and  we  are 
only  accepting  orders  on  this  basis  prior  to  December  1,  1G17.  We  are  accept- 
ing no  orders  for  shipment  later  than  that  at  any  price. 

On  November  16,  1916,  E.  V.  Board,  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Wagon  Co.,  wrote  W.  F.  Pape,  quoting  the  prices  on  an  order  sold 
by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  in  Tennessee,  and  ask  if  they 
were  the  prices  being  charged  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
throughout  the  South.    Mr.  Board  stated : 

If  these  are  the  prices  that  yon  are  making  to  all  !n  the  southern  territory, 
which  has  been  confirmed  several  times,  it  is  about  $2  less  than  our  prices.  If 
you  are  unable  to  get  information  regarding  prices  being  made  in  the  southern 
territory,  the  writer  can  give  you  a  few  more.  Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr. 
Pape,  that  if  you  do  not  hold  up  your  prices,  you  can  not  expect  us  to  hold 
up  ours.  We  are  getting  a  price  for  the  goods  we  are  delivering.  Would 
rather  do  less  business  and  have  more  margin  of  profit  than  to  do  a  big 
business  without  margin. 

On  November  18, 1916,  Mr.  Pape  replied : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  16.  I  will  go  into  this  matter  fuUy 
and  see  what  I  can  dig  up,  and  I  will  either  take  the  matter  up  with  you  by 
correspondence  or  else  take  it  up  in  person  during  the  coming  wagon  meeting. 

On  March  22,  1918,  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  wrote  B.  M.  Blount,  president  of  the  White 
Hickory  Wagon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  quoting  a  price  of  $90  for  a 
2J-inch  wagon  with  3  by  §  inch  tire  and  24  inch  by  10  foot  6  inch 
beds,  reported  by  a  salesman.  Mr.  Eyer  quoted  Studebaker's  price 
on  the  same  wagon  $100.93,  and  said : 

We  are  sure  some  mistake  must  have  been  made  by  our  traveler  in  report- 
ing on  the  information  he  secured  from  the  dealer  and  we  would  appreciate 
your  favoring  us  with  any  information  which  you  may  care  to. 

On  March  26,  1918,  Mr.  Blount  i-eplied  stating  that  the  price  of 
$90  was  correct    In  commenting  on  the  price  Mr.  Blount  stated : 

If  we  had  known  30  or  60  days  ago  that  you  were  asking  $100  for  this 
size  wagon  we  might  be  asking  as  much  to-day.  Since  this  order  was  taken 
we  have  put  on  an  advance  of  $6  per  wagon,  so  our  price  to-day  on  the  same 
wagon  is  $96. 

In  the  early  months  of  1919  the  eflForts  of  manufacturers  were 
especially  turned  to  the  prevention  of  price  reductions  in  response 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  public  to  refrain  fi-om  buying  in  the 
hope  that  prices  would  fall  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
On  March  17,  T.  P.  Robb,  of  the  trade  department  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  wrote  a  letter  which  indicates  that  on  the  same  date 
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H.  J.  McCullough,  manager  of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  had  requested  information  by  telephone 
regarding  an  alleged  sale  of  wagons  by  the  Oklahoma  Moline  Plow 
Co.  at  reduced  prices.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Bobb  acknowledged  that  the 
sale  had  been  made  on  January  24  at  reduced  prices  and  defended 
the  sale  on  the  basis  that  it  was  to  close  out  wagons  built  for  the 
Oklahoma  branch  prior  to  the  war  to  be  sold  under  the  trade  name 
"  Flying  Dutchman."  As  the  result  of  the  war  it  appears  that  the 
name  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  which  had  previously  been  used  by  the 
Moline  Plow  Co.  on  certain  of  its  products,  became  unpopular  and 
its  use  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Eobb  stated  that  the  wagons  sold 
included  12  to  15  wide  track  oil  gears  and  some  odds  and  ends  that 
had  been  in  stock  for  three  years  or  more,  and  that  the  concession 
in  price  was  to  move  obsolete  stock. 

On  March  24,  1919,  H.  J.  McCullough  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  attention  Mr.  T.  P.  Robb: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  17th  Inst.,  will  state  we  are  rather  surprised  as  to 
what  you  have  to  say.  We  have  on  hand  at  branches  wagons  that  we  have 
carriefl  for  at  least  four  years  and  have  decUned  to  rechice  our  prices  or 
lenprthen  the  terms  in  order  to  dispose  of  them,  particularly  during  the  past  year 
and  at  the  present  time,  feel  that  such  action  on  our  part  would  indicate  to 
the  trade  a  falling  market,  as  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  explain,  after  following 
such  a  course,  that  It  was  obsolete  goods  moved  that  warranted  the  action. 

The  real  signii&cance  of  price  exchanges  is  fully  appreciated  only 
when  it  is  considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  actiyities  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  for  improying  the  profits  of  its 
members  through  control  of  price  competition.  Cost  study  supple- 
mented  by  these  exchanges  is  the  association's  substitute  for  the 
definitely  illegal  price  agreement.  Under  this  system  of  control  the 
fiye  or  six  largest  firms  in  the  trade  keep  in  close  touch  with  each 
other's  prices  at  all  times.  Cost  studies  at  department  meetings  are 
the  means  of  deyeloping  a  certain  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  price  exchanges  are  the  practical  means  of 
carrying  this  unanimity  of  opinion  into  practical  operation  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  definite  price  agreements.  During 
the  period  of  rapidly  adyancing  prices  exchanges  were  the  means 
of  preyenting  the  development  of  wide  differences  in  prices,  and  its 
effectiyeness  appears  to  be  based  largely  upon  the  cooperative  atti- 
tude created  at  frequent  department  meetings.  Members  and  officials 
of  the  department  strongly  maintain  that  price  agreements  were  not 
entered  into,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  cost  study  and  price 
exchanges  is  more  elastic  and  has  been  the  means  of  greater  and 
more  continuous  improvement  of  competitive  conditions  and  profits 
of  members  than  definite  price  agreements  ever  accomplished.     A 
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broken  price  agreement  introduces  a  "positively  disruptive  force  into 
the  organization  and  engenders  distrust  and  dissatisfaction.  The 
failure  of  a  member  to  follow  the  course  indicated  by  cost  study  en- 
tails the  breaking  of  no  agreement  and,  therefore,  introduces  no 
positively  disruptive  force  into  the  organization. 

Standardization. — Prior  to  1914,  certain  sizes,  types,  and  styles  of 
wagon  equipment  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  standard  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  variety  of  widths  of  track,  heights  of 
wheels,  widths  of  tires,  and  sizes  of  boxes,  however,  made  it  possible 
to  build  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  types  of  complete  wagons  by  the 
combination  of  the  various  sizes  and  types  of  standard  items  of  con- 
struction. In  1913  it  was  stated  that  if  a  wagon  manufacturer  shoul<l 
have  on  hand  one  each  of  every  type,  size,  and  style  of  equipment 
demanded  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  a  3J  by  10  inch  skein 
wagon,  he  would  have  to  have  on  hand  640  different  styles  of  gears, 
157  different  sets  of  wheels,  including  various  heights  of  wheels  and 
'widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires,  and  140  different  sizes  and  types  of 
wagon  boxes.  Throughout  the  years  following  1913,  the  process  of 
standardizing  item  after  itan  of  wagon  construction  was  actively 
pursued  by  the  farm-wagon  departm^it  as  the  means  of  reducing 
the  very  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  manufactured.  Standardi- 
s'ation  involving  the  elimination  of  any  considerable  number  of  styles 
or  sizes  necessitated  the  education  of  both  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers to  remove  local  prejudices  against  changes  in  the  sizes  or 
styles  of  equipment  habitually  used  in  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  in  1911,  the  farm- wagon  department  continued  actively 
the  standardization  of  items  of  farm-wagon  equipment.  Three  ob- 
jects underlie  the  department's  activities.  First,  standardization  of 
the  size  of  items  of  wagon  equipment  such  as  axles,  bolsters,  hounds, 
hubs,  singletrees,  neck  yokes,  and  the  like  to  insure  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  raw  materials,  which  makes  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to 
produce  and  stock  raw  materials.  As  previously  stated  it  is  felt  that 
if  materials  are  produced  and  stocked  in  quantity,  there  wiU  always 
be  a  supply  from  which  wagon  manufacturers  can  draw  at  any  time 
and  that  the  existence  6t  such  stocks  will  induce  competition  in  selling 
among  raw-material  manufacturers,  therebj'  tending  to  keep  mate- 
rial prices  within  reasonable  limits:  second,  the  standardization  of 
complete  wagons  eliminates  undue  variety  of  equipment  made, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  production  by  eliminating  tlie  time  lost 
in  frequent  changes  of  work  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
carrying  large  inventories  of  many  sizes  of  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished parts;  third,  standardization  of  complete  wagons,  involving 
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the  elinunation  of  undue  variety  of  manufacture,  makes  it  easier  for 
the  department  to  secure  comparable  costs  for  study  and  comparison. 
As  the  result  of  its  activities  during  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  various 
recommendations  were  formulated  by  the  department  covering 
certain  standards  of  construction  for  farm  wagons  and  trucks  which, 
when  generally  adopted,  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
types  and  sizes  of  wagons  manufactured.  At  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment on  May  23, 1916,  it  was  reported  that  replies  to  an  inquiry 
sent  out  showed  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  standardized  wagons.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  larger  firms  had  more  nearly  standardized  than  the  smaller 
ones.  A  similar  report  of  pro^)tress  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  November  23,  1916.  Again  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  on 
April  11,  1917,  15  of  a  total  of  20  members  present  reported  having 
made  progress  in  the  movement  to  build  only  standard  wagons,  and 
two  reported  having  made  little  progress,  but  indicated  that  when  the 
stock  of  old  materials  on  hand  was  exhausted  only  standard  wagons 
would  be  made.    In  the  discussion  which  followed — 

The  opinion  was  oxpresscnl  that  in  the  stnn<lar<l  wapons"  already  adopted  the 
farmer  wiU  find  a  type  that  wlH  suit  the  reasonable  needs  of  any  territory  of 
the  UnittHl  States.  Therefore,  the  needs  of  the  consumer  being  now  oompre- 
liended  in  our  standardized  types,  any  demand  of  the  dealer  for  additional 
types  should  be  courteously  but  firmly  refused.  Many  localities  have,  and 
doubtless  will,  ask  for  special  types  of  wagons  outside  our  standardized 
list,  but  we  must  stick  to  our  standardization.  If  we  will  stand  by  each 
other  in  this  important  matter  we  can  gradually  get  the  dealer  and 
consumer  not  only  to  accept  our  types  but  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  Our 
first  purpose  is  to  manufacture  products  for  the  needs  of  the  farmer,  and  wo 
think  we  are  doing  that  in  making  our  present  standardized  wagons. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  department  on  August  23,  1917,  27  members 
were  present,  19  of  whom  reported  as  follows:  Six  were  making  only 
standard  wagons;  7  were  practically  standardized;  and  6  had  made 
little  progress  but  were  using  up  old  materials  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
after  which  they  expected  to  standardize. 

Again  at  a  meeting  on  December  18,  1917,  a  roll  call  for  state- 
ments by  those  present  indicated  that  progress  was  being  made  to- 
ward the  manufacture  of  standard  types  and  sizes  only.  The  larger 
firms  generally  repoi'ted  that  they  had  completely  adopted  stand- 
ardization recommendations  and  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
other  sizes.  Smaller  firms  generally  reported  less  progress,  but 
stated  their  intention  of  eventually  eliminating  all  sizes  and  types 
not  standard. 

Following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the 
War  Indu.stries  Board  made  a  general  appeal  to  manufacturers  of 
various  products,  as  a  war  conservation  measure,  to  reduce  the  num- 
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ber  of  sizes  and  styles  of  products  made  to  the  minimum  number 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  during  the  war  period. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  War  Industries  Board  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  standardization  of  complete  wagons.  Throughout 
the  latter  paf  t  of  1917  and  the  early  months  of  1918  the  department 
was  most  active  in  standardization  work  preparatory  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  schedule  of  implements  to  be  manufactured  and  those 
to  be  eliminated  during  the  war  period.  Such  a  schedule  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  manufacturers  and  approved  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  during  the  summer  of  1918. 

At  a  two-day  meeting  held  on  February  28  and  March  1,  ,1918, 
a  plan  entitled  "Wagon  information'"  was  presented  and  discussed. 
This  plan  indicated  the  units  that  it  was  proposed  should  be  made 
standard  for  farm-wagon  and  farm-truck  construction,  and  also 
showed  those  that  would  be  eliminated.  Further  discussion  and 
action  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  department,  in 
order  to  give  members  an  opportunity  to  formulate  definite  plans 
and  be  ready  to  act  on  the  matter.  The  next  meeting  which  was 
devoted  to  standardization  and  elimination  was  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  May  1  and  2,  1918.  At  this  meeting  two  very  important 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  establishing  56  inches  (the 
standard  automobile  track)  as  the  standard  width  of  track  for  all 
wagons  and  trucks,  and  38  inches  as  the  standard  width  of  all  wagon 
boxes  for  one  and  two  horse  farm,  mountain,  and  valley  wagons,  and 
farm  trucks.     The  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

Track  of  Wagons. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  hereby  ap:ree  Individually  and  with  each  other  that  we 
will  discontinue  making  on  or  before  January  1,  1919,  either  wagons  or  trucks  of 
any  other  track  than  56  inches,  measured  from  center  to  center  of  tire  on  the 
ground,  this  being  the  standard  track  of  all  automobiles  throughout  the  country. 

Wagon-Box  Width. 

Resolved,  That  in  carrying  out  our  policy  of  eUminating  variety  it  is  both 
desirable  and  possible  to  standardize  the  width  of  wagon  boxes ;  to  that  end  we 
will  adopt  one  width,  namely,  38  inches  outside  measure  for  all  farm,  mountain, 
and  valley,  and  farm-truck  boxes,  one  or  two  horse  type,  and  certain  fixed  lengths 
and  depths,  as  provided  for  in  blue  print  issued  by  the  association  in  January, 
1918.    This  resolution  to  be  effective  on  or  before  January  1,  1919. 

On  the  same  date  wheel  heights  were  standardized  by  a  resolution 
that  provided  in  part  as  follows : 

On  and  after  January  1, 1920,  wheel  heights  for  all  two-horse  farm,  valley,  and 
mountain  wagons  shall  be  40,  44,  and  48  Inches  in  height,  and  to  be  used  with 
one  type  of  gear  only.  All  40-inch  wheels  shall  be  built  with  12  spokes  only ;  all 
48-inch  wheels  with  14  spokes  only ;  44-inch  w^heels  may  be  built  with  either  12  or 
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•4  spokes,  but  not  both  on  any  one  size  of  wagon.  Any  manufacturer  may  build 
44-inch  wheels  on  certain  sizes  of  gears  with  12  spokes  only  and  on  other  sizes 
with  14  spokes  only,  the  idea  being  to  furnish  only  three  types  and  heights  of 
wheels  for  any  one  size  gear. 

The  resolution  also  provided  that  no  materials  would  be  purchased 
after  the  date  of  its  adoption  for  wheels  other  than  those  specified 
above,  and  that  no  ordei's  for  wagons  calling  for  wheel  heights  other 
than  those  specified  above  would  'be  accepted  for  shipment  after 
January  1,  1920.  Fourteen  widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires,  all  to  be 
made  with  oval  edges,  were  adopted  as  standard.  Four  types  of  com- 
plete wagons  to  be  designated  as  light,  medium,  standard,  and  heavy, 
and  to  be  sold  by  carrying  capacity  in  pounds  rather  than  by  size  of 
skein,  were  adopted,  using  one  specific  size  of  skein  only  for  each 
capacity  of  farm,  valley,  and  mountain  wagons. 

At  the  meetings  of  May  1  and  2,  and  of  September  4,  1918,  the 
standardization  of  various  lesser  items  of  construction  was  disposed  • 
of  as  follows:  Use  of  bois  d'arc  felloes  was  to  be  discontinued  after 
January  1,  1920 ;  use  of  round  reaches  was  to  be  discontinued  on  the 
farm  wagon  and  truck  line  after  January  1,  1919;  and  footboards 
were  to  be  eliminated  from  wagon  boxes  after  January  1,  1919. 
Various  other  minor  items  such  as  height  of  bolster  stakes,  height  of 
rear  bolsters,  furnishing  of  stay  chains,  etc.,  were  considered. 

The  five  steps  of  standardization  enumerated  above  are  those  upon 
which  the  eliminations  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board  were 
based.  They  were  the  adoption  of  (1)  a  single  width  of  track  for 
all  wagons;  (2)  a  single  width  and  a  few  lengths  for  all  wagon  boxes; 
(3)  3  heights  of  wheels;  (4)  14  widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires; 
and  (5)  4  sizes  of  gears  for  each  of  3  types  of  wagons,  mak- 
ing 12  sizes  and  types  of  gears  in  all.  The  adoption  of  these  stan- 
dards of  complete  construction  made  possible  a  sweeping  reduction 
in  the  number  of  sizes  and  styles  of  wagons  manufactured.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  eliminations  accomplished  may  be  gained 
from  the  statements  of  a  member  of  the  standardization  committee, 
who  said  that  in  1914  the  variety  of  gears  made  by  his  company 
amounted  to  564 ;  that  this  number  was  reduced  by  the  department's 
eliminations  in  1916  to  215,  and  that  the  eliminations  proposed  in 
1918  would  further  reduce  the  variety  to  105.  Regarding  wheels 
it  was  stated  that  the  company  made  560  sizes  and  styles  in  1914, 
384  following  the  eliminations  in  1916,  and  that  the  number  in  1919 
would  be  129. 

Efforts  to  maintain  war-time  eliminations. — On  November  14, 1918, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  war-time  elimina- 
tions made  prior  to  November  14,  and  any  that  might  be  made  subse- 
quent to  that  date  should  be  made  permanent.    At  a  meeting  of  the 
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farm-wagon  department,  November  19-20,  1918,  the  permanence  of 
the  standardizations  and  eliminations  after  the  War  Industries 
Board  ceased  to  function  was  discussed.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  the  industry  than  to  lose  the 
tremendous  economic  advantages  gained  through  standardizations 
and  eliminations  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Following 
discussion  of  the  subject  a  resolution  was  adopted  find  signed  by  those 
present  stating — 

That  on  and  after  January  1,  1919,  and  [for]  at  least  two  years  thereafter, 
we,  each  and  aU  of  us,  apree  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  all  tracks 
except  that  of  56  inches  fi-oui  center  to  center  In  tlie  ground,  and  boxes  or  beds 
88  Inches  between  stakes. 

Tlie  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  out  copies  of  this  resolution, 
not  only  to  members  of  the  association,  but  to  wagon  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country,  for  their  endorsement.  The  appointment  of 
a  publicity  committee  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  on 
standardization  which  would  set  before  "  the  jobber,  dealer,  and 
farmer  in  the  most  simple  form  the  changes  in  construction  contem- 
plated by  our  program  of  standardization  and  elimination,"  Under 
date  of  January  9,  1919,  it  was  reported  in  the  trade  press  that  45 
manufacturers  had  signed  the  agreement  that  the  56-inch  track  and 
38- inch  box  standardization  should  be  made  permanent. 

The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  held  at 
Chicago  on  March  20,  1919,  state  that  E.  W.  McCuUough  read  a 
list  of  those  manufacturing  nothing  but  the  standard  wagons,  which 
indicated  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  wagons 
and  trucks  was  fully  standardized.  The  minutes  state  that  after  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  subject  the  following  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing the  resolution  of  November  19,  1918,  was  presented  and  carried : 

That  we  individually  and  for  our  respective  companies  reaffirm  our  decision 
and  signature  to  the  agreement  of  November  19,  1918,  as  to  establishing  56 
inches  as  the  standard  track  and  38  inches  as  the  standard  box  width.  Fur- 
thermore, that  we  agree  that  we  wiU  manufacture  none  other  than  the  new 
standards  after  June  1,  1919,  under  any  circumstances. 

Five  firms  failed  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  giving  as  their 
reason  doubt  as  to  how  soon  they  could  induce  their  trade  to  adopt 
the  standard  auto  track  wagon,  and  stating  that  until  that  time 
arrived  they  did  not  wish  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  be 
misunderstood. 

Again,  on  April  22,  1919,  the  progress  of  standardization  was  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  of  the  department  and  a  resolution  reaffirming 
the  agreement  to  manufacture  and  sell  only  standard  auto  track 
wagons  was  adopted,  according  to  the  minutes,  by  a  majority  vote. 
From  the  discussion  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it 
appears  that  owing  to  the  action  of  some  manufacturers  in  continu- 
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ing  to  manufacture  the  wide  track,  some  of  those  present  were  waver- 
ing in  their  support  of  the  auto  track.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting 
of  the  department  on  June  18,  1919,  contain  no  record  of  a  discus- 
sion of  track  standardization  other  than  that  occurring  in  connection 
with  a  report  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  department  on  the 
progress  of  a  publicity  campaign  for  the  standard  r)6-inch  track 
then  in  progress. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  on  September  17,  1919, 
some  consideration  was  given  to  track  standardization  in  the  closing 
discussion  of  the  meeting.  The  minutes  state  that  no  radical  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  situation  and  that  the  standard  auto  track  was 
"making  steady  progress  and  is  established  beyond  question."  In 
discussing  the  future  of  the  farm-wagon  and  farm-truck  business 
at  tills  meeting,  A.  B.  Thielens,  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation, 
touched  briefly  on  the  possibility  of  further  steps  in  standardization. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  further  standardization  can  be  carried, 
the  more,  profitable  the  f aim-wagon  business  will  be;  that  further 
standardization  could  be  made  to  aid  in  the  conservation  of  materials 
and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  dimension  stock  dt  fair  prices, 
as  there  are  many  items  that  could  be  so  standardized  that  they 
would  be  identical  in  the  rough  but  would  not  appear  the  same  on 
the  finished  wagon. 

Terms. — During  the  recent  years  there  has  been  a  general  move- 
ment among  manufacturers  of  farm  operating  equipment  to  improve 
trade  conditions  from  tlie  manufacturer's  viewpoint  by  shortening  the 
length  of  terms  allowed  for  settlement.  In  October,  1915,  a  special 
committee  on  terms  was  appointed  by  ihe  National  Association  to 
recommend  uniform  terms  for  the  industry.  (See  p.  309. )  This  com- 
mittee did  not  submit  its  first  report  until  March,  1916.  The  wagon  de- 
partment, however,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  on  November  30, 1915, 
expressed  its  desire  to  cooperate  "  in  whatever  the  special  committee 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  sees  fit  to  rec- 
ommend, as  to  reduction  of  terms  and  improvement  in  selling  con- 
ditions." 

In  October,  1916,  the  matter  of  terms  was  discussed  at  a  joint  con- 
ference meeting  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  state  that  "it 
was  evident  that  terms  are  being  shortened,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  terms  on  everything  entering  into  wagons  are  now  practically 
cash,  and  the  margin  of  profit  so  narrow  that  the  manufacturers 
can  not  afford  to  carry  the  accounts."  A  member  of  the  National 
Association  stated  that  he  had  written  to  about  300  dealers  advising 
them  of  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  prices  of  wagon  repairs, 
stating  that  if  the  dealers  would  accept  shipments  C.  O.  D.  the  ad- 
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vance  would  not  have  to  be  so  large  as  it  would  if  credit  were  given. 
The  member  stated  that  the  replies  of  dealers  were  so  satisfactory 
that  his  firm  was  shipping  practically  all  repairs  C.  O.  D.  without 
complaint.  The  same  member  also  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  the  salesmen  of  his  firm  were  writing  50  per  cent  of  their 
orders  for  settlement  by  draft  or  notes  attached  to  bill  of  lading, 
and  that  it  was  proposed  by  January  1,  1917,  to  write  all  orders 
on  this  basis.  The  minutes  state  that  the  member  stated  that  in 
manv  cases  the  bankers  advised  the  dealers  to  pav  cash  rather  than 
to  sell  by  note  as  the  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  30  to  60  days 
meant  that  the  dealer  who  settled  by  note  was  paying  the  equivalent 
of  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  amounting  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  per  annum.  Upon  the  bankers  advice,  the  dealer  borrowed 
the  money  at  the  bank  for  a  shorter  term,  paid  cash  by  draft,  and 
thereby  realized  the  5  per  cent  cash  discount  to  cover  interest  on  his 
local  borrowings.  The  minutes  state  that  "  This  is  certainly  a  new 
and  radical  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  evary  repre- 
sentative will  no  doubt  take  home  to  himself  very  seriously." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  in  Chicago  on  November 
23,  1916,  replies  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  recommendations  of 
tlie  terms  committee  were  being  followed  "  indicated  that  they  were, 
practically,  without  exception."  From  statements  made  by  those 
present  it  appears  that  there  still  were  some  consignment  contracts 
in  effect,  but  that  manufacturers  were  reducing  the  number  and  re- 
ducing the  time  limit  on  those  still  in  effect  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  them  within  the  limit  suggested  by  the  terms  committee.  The 
question  of  making  the  t^rms  shorter  than  six  months  on  carloads 
of  wagons  was  considered  and  the  discussion  closed  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  general  manager  of  the  association  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  members  toward  shortening  terms  below  six  months. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  April  11,  1917, 
state  that  there  was  a  long  discussion  of  what  the  new  terms  for 
1917-18  ought  to  be,  some  contending  that  they  should  be  shortened 
for  financial  reasons ;  others  that  they  should  remain  unchanged  to 
avoid  warehouse  congestion  that  it  was  felt  would  result  from  a 
radical  shortening  of  terms  to  dealers.  The  general  manager  of  the 
association  was  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  1916  terms  report 
to  each  member  with  a  request  for  suggestions  regarding  future 
terms.  This  information  was  for  the  use  of  the  terms  committee 
which,  it  was  stated,  proposed  to  shorten  wagon  terms  in  a  new 
terms  report  for  1917-18  then  being  prepared. 

Again  at  a  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  on  February  28, 
1918,  the  subject  of  shortening  terms  was  discussed  and  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  stating  "  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  the  terms  should  be  materially  shortened."     The  matter 
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was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  department  to  formulate 
new  terms  to  be  referred  to  the  terms  committee  of  the  association 
"  with  the  request  that  they  act  and  act  promptly."  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  terms  committee  "  work  along  the  lines  of  elimina- 
tion of  cash  discounts  with  the  wider  use  of  trade  acceptances." 

The  report  of  the  terms  committee  of  the  National  Association  on 
April  5,  1918,  however,  made  practically  no  change  in  terms  recom- 
mended from  those  recommended  the  previous  year.  This  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be  practically  useless  to 
recommend  any  radical  changes  in  terms,  discounts,  or  methods  of 
settlement  that  the  largest  and  financially  strongest  firms  of  the 
industry  would  not  adopt.  The  terms  report  for  1919-20  made  no 
change  from  those  recommended  for  1918-19.  By  adopting  more 
conservati^'e  recommendations  as  to  terms  the  association  has  fostered 
a  steadily  consistent  attitude  favoring  uniformity  of  terms  and  co- 
operation to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  uniform  terms  and  discounts 
throughout  the  industry.  Although  no  radical  changes  were  made 
in  reducing  the  length  of  terms  or  the  amount  of  cash  discounts 
during  the  years  1915  to  1918,  some  progress  was  made  along  the  line 
of  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  methods  of  settlement  which  tend 
to  shift  the  burden  of  financing  the  credits  of  dealers  from  the 
manufacturer  to  local  banks,  thereby  putting  the  manufacturer's 
sales  more  nearly  on  a  cash  basis. 

Proposed  dump-wagon  department. — Dump  wagons  are  made  by 
a  considerable  number  of  manufacturers  of  farm  wagons,  as  well  as 
by  a  number  of  firms  specializing  on  certain  types  of  wagons,  road 
scrapers,  graders,  etc.  Dump  wagons,  together  with  heavy  teaming 
gears,  ice  wagons,  vans,  and  drays,  belong  to  the  city  rather  than  to 
the  farm  and  are  sold  and  distributed  to  a  different  class  of  customers. 

In  May,  1916,  a  meeting  of  10  dump-wagon  manufacturers  was 
held  at  Chicago.  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  was  present 
at  this  meeting.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  appears  to  have 
been  to  begin  steps  to  organize  a  dump-wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association.  Following  this  meeting  correspondence  was 
carried  on  l)etween  secretary  McCullough  and  the  Watson  AVagon 
Co.,  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  which  indicates  clearly  that  the  object 
of  organizing  a  department  was  to  control  price  competition  and 
increase  profits  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dump  wagons.  On 
August  2,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  addressed  A.  A.  Keesler,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Watson  Wagon  Co.,  as  follows : 

Early  In  May  you  attende*!  a  meeting  of  diimp-wapcon  manufacturers  In  this 
city,  at  which  the  writer  was  also  present. 

Wliile  some  jrood  no  doubt  was  accomplished,  the  hesitancy  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence which  prevails  when  men  meet  infrequently,  was  very  apparent  and 
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no  doubt  prevented  much  that  was  desirable  beins  done.  Several  who  were 
present  are  members  of  this  association,  iintl  rcniurked  tliis  ditficulty,  express- 
ing tlie  hope  that  a  dump-wagon  department  mij?ht  be  created  in  our  organiza- 
tion in  order  that  the  problems  of  that  line  might  receive  the  same  attention 
tliat  we  are  giving  to  other  lines  throughout  the  year,  and  to  enable  the 
makers  of  dump  wagons  to  come  together  in  a  more  intimate  and  friendly 
way  to  accomplish  things.  There  are  live  concerns  now  members,  which  with 
a  few  more  could  give  the  department  a  good  start.  If  you  are  interesteil  in 
bettering  conditions  in  this  line  we  will  be  glad  to  give  yon  information  as  to 
how  it  can  be  done,  and  the  cost. 

On  August  7,  Mr.  Keesler  replied  as  follows : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  2d.  At  the  several  meetings  of  dump-wagon 
manufacturers,  we  found  no  particular  distrust  or  lack  of  harmony  with  the 
exception  of  one  concern.  The  concern  which  prevented  further  action  was 
the  Eagle  Wagon  Works,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  If  you  could  get  that  concern  to 
say  that  they  would  stand  for  an  advance  in  price  I  have  no  doubt  several 
of  the  dump-wagon  people  would  be  glad  to  Join  your  association.  As  it  is, 
I  do  not  see  what  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear,  more  than  the  other 
manufacturers  in  their  own  line  have  exerted,  to  no  effect. 

On  August  8,  Mr.  McCullougli  again  addressed  Mr.  Kee^sler,  out- 
lining the  National  Association's  policy  in  securing  the  membership 
and  the  cooperation  of  firms  regarded  as  price  cutters,  as  follows: 

Concerning  the  company  mentioned  in  your  letter  as  not  adjusting  their 
prices  in  line  with  costs,  we  have  found  there  is  always  a  concern  of  that 
kind  in  every  line,  and  yet  tliey  may  be  neglecting  to  do  this  because  of  lack 
of  cost  knowle<lge,  and  while  they  are  oftentimes  not  easily  converte<i,  when 
they  do  get  in  line  they  are  frequently  numbered  among  the  best  workers  for 
organization. 

The  reason  we  suggested  the  organization  of  a  dump-wagon  department  was, 
that  you  do  not  get  together  often  enough  to  accomplish  hiilf  what  you  ought 
to  through  closer  association,  and  if  competition  in  your  line  is  as  close  as  some 
of  our  members  inform  us  it  is,  a  more  frequent  getting  together  ought  to 
make  you  considerable  mone,v. 

The  proposed  organization  of  a  dump-wagon  department  was  not 
carried  to  completion.  The  attempt  to  organize  this  new  depart- 
ment, however,  shows  the  method  of  extending  the  cooperative  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Association  over  all  products  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  which  its  membership  are  interested,  as  well  as 
indicating  clearly  the  object  of  cooperative  activity  which  is  to 
increase  profits  through  cooperative  control  over  competition  in 
prices  and  terms  of  sale. 

SirMMARY — For  some  years  prior  to  1915,  the  farm-wagon  aepart- 
ment  had  been  actively  carrying  on  cooperative  efforts  for  the  finan- 
cial benefits  of  its  members.  During  the  period  since  1915  three  sub- 
jects bearing  on  prices  and  profits,  namely,  cost  study,  standardiza- 
tion, and  terms  of  settlement,  have  been  central  features  of  depart- 
ment effort.  Terms  have  been  shortened  and  rendered  more  uni- 
form throughout  the  trade;   standardization   of  comi^lete   wagons 
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has  been  carried  far  toward  compl^ion  under  the  impetus  of  war- 
time eliminations,  and  percentage  advances  in  costs  as  a  guide  to 
members  in  price  advances  have  been  made  the  object  of  cost  study. 
The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  steps  accomplished  in  standardization  makes  the 
task  of  securing  comparable  coets  in  the  future,  in  case  cost  study 
is  resumed,  easier  than  ever  before- 
Prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  cost  study  in  the  fall  of  1918,  price 
control  was  based  on  cost  study  supplemented  by  exchanges  of 
prices  and  future  price  policy  among  members.  A  group  of  four  or 
five  influential  members  were  leaders  in  both  cost  study  and  price 
exchanges*  Great  importance  was  attached  to  having  the  costs 
studied  adjusted  to  secure  uniformity  by  the  use  of  current  material 
prices.  The  effectiveness  of  price  exchanges  as  the  means  of  con- 
trolling prices  depended  upon  the  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding 
advances  developed  at  meetings.  Supported  by  unanimity  of  opinion, 
price  exchanges  were  the  means  of  bringing  about  greater  uniformity 
of  prices  than  would  otherwise  have  existed.  Before  advances  were 
made  the  information  gained  through  exchanges  was  used  by  influen- 
tial firms  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  advances  to  be 
made,  and  following  advances,  as  a  basis  for  urging  manufactui^ers  to 
equalize  differences  found  to  exist.  Through  exchanges  also,  future 
dates  of  shipment  were  limited  and  made  more  uniform.  Thus,  with- 
out evidence  of  formal  cooperative  agreements  at  association  meet- 
ings, advances  were  accomplished,  and  greater  uniformity  of  prices 
than  would  otherwise  have  existed  was  brought  about  throughout  an 
even  larger  group  of  manufacturers  than  that  included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  cost  study  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  price  exchanges  alone  remain  the  effective  means 
of  controlling  price  competition. 

The  inclusion  of  interest  on  investment  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment as  a  part  of  manufacturing  costs  resulted  in  the  costs  submitted 
being  minimum  profit  yielding  prices  when  to  the  factory  costs  sub- 
mitted the  actual  expense  incurred  in  selling  is  added.  The  use 
of  material  price  schedules  resulted  in  the  adjustment  of  actual 
costs  in  accordance  with  arbitrarily  adopted  costs  of  materials  shown 
in  the  schedules.  During  the  time  of  rising  prices  this  resulted  in 
the  costs  submitted  including  an  item  of  profit  on  materials  previ- 
ously purchased  at  prices  lower  than  those  appearing  in  the  material 
price  schedules,  thus  further  inflating  the  costs  submitted. 

Price  competition  that  is  fair  and  free  assumes  that  each  manu- 
facturer shall  have  a  cost  system  which  will  enable  him  to  determine 
his  actual  costs,  and  make  his  selling  prices  accordingly,  leaving  the 
final  determination  of  the  general  level  of  market  price  at  any  given 
time  to  the  demand  for  the  goods  at  that  time.    Under  such  (*ondi- 
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tions  the  price  level  is  determined  by  competition  among  manufac- 
turers based  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions for  producing  and  selling  goods.  Such  competition  assures  the 
consumer  the  goods  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  Cost  study  as 
carried  on  by  the  department  contemplates  the  control  of  just  this 
type  of  competition.  To  the  extent  that  percentage  increases  in  costs 
based  on  the  study  of  inflated  costs  of  the  membership  as  a  group 
were  generally  adopted  as  the  basis  for  price  advances  throughout 
the  trade,  competition  based  on  manufacturing  and  selling  efficiency 
was  eliminated,  and  the  activities  of  the  department  resulted  in  undue 
enhancement  of  prices. 

In  its  activities  prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  cost  study  in  1918, 
the  department  confused  the  distinction  between  an  adequate  cost 
system  and  uniform  costs  as  the  basis  for  price  making  as  well  as  the 
distinction  between  individual  costs  and  consolidated  group  costs  as 
the  basis  for  price  uniformity.  From  the  viewpoint  of  intelligent 
and  well-informed  competition,  adequate  cost  systems  are  necessary; 
from  the  viewpoint  of  price  control,  uniform  cost  systems  and  uni- 
formity of  cost  data  were  sought  as  evidenced  by  the  efforts  of  cer- 
tain influential  members  of  the  department  in  1917,  to  check  out 
differences  in  cost  data  before  submitting  their  figures  for  cost  study. 
Efforts  of  the  association  to  educate  members  to  a  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  having  adequate  cost  systems  are  commendable,  but 
efforts  to  secure  and  compile  uniform  costs  as  a  basis  for  price  control 
should  be  condemned. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  definite  efforts  were  made 
to  create  an  attitude  throughout  the  membership  of  the  department 
adverse  to  any  lowering  of  prices  to  move  stocks  in  the  face  of  the 
slack  demand  resulting  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
prices  were  high  and  would  soon  be  reduced. 

Section  6.  Sonthem  Wagon  Hanufactnrers'  Association. 

Description  of  the  Southern  Association. — In  the  region  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers  there  are  a  number  of 
companies,  most  of  which  are  comparatively  small,  engaged  in 
manufacturing  farm  wagons.  Some  15  or  18  years  ago  these  com- 
panies organized  an  association  known  as  the  Southern  Wagon 
Manufacturers'  Association.  After  a  few  years,  interest  in  this 
organization  waned,  and  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  it  is  claimed 
that  no  dues  have  been  collected  or  regular  meetings  held.  A  sem- 
blance of  organization  has,  however,  been  maintained  and  meetings 
have  been  held  at  irregular  intervals  when  some  "  special  occasion  " 
arose.  The  "  special  occasions  "  giving  rise  to  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  calling  meetings  during  the  past  five  years  appear  almost 
invariably  to  have  been  to  discuss  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  ad- 
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vances  in  the  prices  of  wagons  in  the  southern  territory,  although 
other  matters,  such  as  terms  and  standardization,  have  also  been  con- 
sidered. 

The  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  has  never  been 
directly  affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion. A  few  of  the  larger  companies  whose  factories  are  located  in 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  are,  however,  members  of  both 
associations.  In  this  way  an  indirect  connection  is  established  be- 
tween the  two  associations,  which  has  been  made  the  means  in  recent 
years  of  bringing  about  rather  close  cooperation  between  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  manufacturers  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  territory. 

Competitive  conditions  in  the  South. — ^At  the  present  time 
nearly  all  the  large  wagon  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West  are 
selling  some  wagons  in  the  southern  territory.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
few  years  ago  when  some  of  the  larger  Middle  West  manufacturers 
were  introducing  their  wagons  in  the  South,  there  was  very  sharp 
competition  in  prices  and  terms  by  which  the  larger  firms  undersold 
the  southern  manufacturers  and  "  loaded  "  the  dealers  of  the  South 
with  wagons.  After  the  Middle  West  firms  had  established  the 
market  for  their  goods  this  competition  was  lessened,  and  since  1915 
the  competitive  situation  has  been  rather  reversed.  As  costs  of  pro- 
duction advanced,  the  Middle  West  manufacturers  took  the  lead  in 
advancing  prices  in  the  South  and  it  became  a  matter  of  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  southern  manufacturers  in  price  advances  to 
keep  them  from  underselling  those  of  the  Middle  West.  In  this 
work  the  southern  firms  that  are  members  of  both  associations  were 
active  in  bringing  about  meetings  of  the  southern  manufacturers 
for  the  consideration  of  costs,  prices,  terms,  and  standardization 
during  1916  and  the  early  months  of  1917.  In  several  instances 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Association  have  been  called  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  officials  of  the  National  Association.  In  some  cases  these 
meetings  were  attended  by  officials  and  members  of  the  National 
Association,  who  assisted  in  the  program  of  the  meetings. 

Cost  discussion  and  price  activities. — In  only  a  few  cases  have 
even  partial  and  fragmentary  minutes  been  kept  of  meetings  of  the 
Southern  Association.  The  absence  of  minutes  is  probably  fully 
explained  by  the  secretary's  admission  to  an  agent  of  the  Commission 
that  the  real  object  of  meetings  has  usually  been  the  discussion  of 
j)rice  advances.  Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  cost 
data  for  discussion  at  such  meetings,  but  apparently  with  little  suc- 
cess. From  correspondence  of  the  secretary  following  meetings  it 
is  evident  that  more  or  less  definite  price  agreements  have  been 
attempted  at  various  times.     Under  date  of  February  3,  1913,  a 
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southern  manufacturer,  the  Barbour  Buggy  Co.,  South  Boston,  Va., 
wrote  to  B.  P.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Association, 
stating  that  owing  to  failure  of  others  to  adhere  to  the  prices  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  meeting  the  writer  did  not  feel  that  his  firm  could 
do  so.    Mr.  Barbour  said : 

We  beg  to  notify  you  that  we  may  offer  some  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
were  discussed  in  our  last  meeting.  We  know  other  pe<H)ie  who  are  not 
sticking  to  the  prices,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  expected  to  live 
up  to  them  when  others  are  not.  While,  of  course,  we  have  no  combination, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  discussed  the  matter  of  what  a  reasonable 
price  would  be,  which  »jnie  of  us,  of  course,  have  tried  to  adhere  to,  but 
others  have  never  agreed  to  it.  We  do  not  know  that  we  will  have  occasion 
to  offer  goods  at  any  less  prices,  but  should  we  do  it  we  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Thornhill  urged  this  manufacturer  not  to  become  discouraged, 
and  stated : 

I  believe  if  we  will  work  on  this  matter  persistently,  we  will  be  able  to  get 
something  out  of  it  that  will  help  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which 
we  a''.-3  now  laboring,  and  I  think  that  after  waiting  about  00  days  that  it 
would  be  well  to  try  to  get  the  manufacturers  together  for  a  conference. 

On  January  15, 1914,  Mr.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation, addressed  the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  re- 
garding a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  January  28, 
stating : 

We  will  discuss  cost  at  this  meeting  and  I  am  personally  in  favor  of  dis- 
cussing an  advance.  I  believe  most  of  the  manufacturers  have  found  from  the 
results  of  last  year  that  they  need  and  are  entitled  to  an  advance,  and  I  think 
it  high  time  that  we  were  discussing  it. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  this  meeting  to  B.  M.  Blount,  a  manu- 
facturer of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  the  secre- 
tary stated: 

At  the  meeting  here  we  discussed  at  some  length  the  necessity  of  putting  on  an 
advance.  One  or  two  of  the  members  here  stated  that  they  put  on  an  advance 
the  1st  of  January  and  others  stated  that  they  were  going  to  put  on  an  advance 
in  April  or  May,  We  had  already  determined  before  the  meeting  that  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  get  more  money  for  our  goods  and  had  about  decided  to  put 
on  an  advance  April  1  or  May  1. 

Again  on  May  11,  1914,  the  secretary  wrote  O.  R.  Carver,  of  the 
Carver  Wagon  Co.,  stating  that  a  meeting  of  the  southern  manu- 
facturers would  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  9,  at  which 
costs  would  be  discussed.    The  secretary  stated : 

I  am  sure  there  is  going  to  be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  of 
the  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and  a  full 
attendance  will  certainly  help  this  matter  along.  Even  though  you  do  not  par- 
ticipate much  in  the  cost  figures,  your  presence  wiU  be  helpful,  and  I  very 
earnestly  hope  that  yon  will  be  with  us. 
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For  a  number  of  years  back,  members  of  the  association  hare  from 
time  to  time  exchanged  information  regarding  prices  being  charged 
and  terms  being  granted.  In  this  way  each  member  knew  what  his 
competitors  were  doing,  and  att^npts  were  made  to  equalize  any  dif- 
ferences found  to  exist  in  prices.  Expressions  of  opinion  regarding 
the  possibility  of  increasing  prices  or  of  shortening  terms  were 
freely  exchanged.  The  secretary  of  the  Southern  Association  was 
especially  active  in  initiating  such  exchanges  from  time  to  time, 
thus  ascertaining  when  there  was  sufficient  interest  shown  to  warrant 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers. 

During  1915  and  the  early  part  of  1916  the  trade  of  the  southern 
manufacturers  was  inactive.  This  was  no  doubt  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  dealers  had  stocked  heavily  at  the  favorable  terms 
and  prices  previously  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle 
AVest.  Manufacturers,  whose  factories  are  located  in  the  South, 
claimed  that  some  of  the  larger  Middle  West  manufacturers  had 
during  the  years  preceding  1915  deliberately  overstocked  the  dealers 
who  purchased  from  them,  in  some  cases  shipping  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  wagons  ordered  and  subsequently  making  further  con- 
cessions of  price  or  terms,  or  both,  on  the  oversliipment.  As  the 
outcome  of  this  sharp  competition  in  the  past  the  secretary  stated 
to  an  agent  of  the  Commission  that  southern  manufacturers  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  impossible  "  to  get  much  more  for  our  wagons 
than  our  competitors,  and  sometimes  we  get  less." 

In  spite  of  slack  trade  in  1915,  and  the  early  months  of  1916, 
advances  in  the  cost  of  materials  were  being  felt  by  the  southern 
concerns.  Manufacturers  stated  that  stocks  of  finished  wagons  were 
accumulating  on  the  warehouse  floors,  while  decreased  volume  of 
trade  with  long  credits  gave  the  future  a  dark  aspect.  To  meet  this 
situation  it  became  the  practice  of  the  Southern  Association  to  hold 
their  meetings  soon  after  those  of  the  National  Association  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  any  advances  in  prices  or  shortening  of  terms 
by  members  of  the  National  Association.  The  fact  that  the  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Association  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion favored  the  use  of  these  meetings  of  the  Southern  Association 
as  a  means  of  establishing  cooperation  between  the  two  associations. 

Cooperation  throiigh  meetings. — ^At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  held  at  Indianapolis  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  uni- 
form terms  for  the  entire  farm  operating  equipment  industry  (see 
p.  309)  and  on  November  30,  1915,  a  special  committee  of  the  wagon 
department  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons.     (See  p.  41'!.)     During 
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November  and  December,  1915,  the  need  for  a  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Association  was  discussed.  Mr.  Thomhill,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Association,  however,  thought  it  best  to  delay  this  meeting 
until  after  the  wagon  department  had  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
reports  of  the  special  committees  on  terms  and  increased  material 
costs.  Under  date  of  January  5, 1916,  Mr.  Thornhill  addressed  E.  E. 
Parsonage,  president  of  the  farm-wagon  department,  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  as  follows: 

Two  or  three  of  the  southern  wagon  manufacturers  are  writing  inquiring  as 
to  when  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers,  and  I  am  ad- 
vising them  that  I  think  tiie  southern  meeting  should  be  held  after  the  national 
meeting,  which  I  presume  will  be  held  some  time  this  month. 

I  will  thank  you  to  advise  me  when  the  wagon  department  of  the  National 
Asso<'iation  will  hold  their  meeting,  so  that  I  may  arrange  for  the  southern 
meeting  soon  after  that 

On  the  same  date,  January  5,  1916,  E.  W.  McCuUough  wrote  Mr. 
Thomhill  indicating  the  desire  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Association  that  arrangements 
be  made  to  have  certain  members  of  the  department  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Association,  and  suggesting  February  11,  1916, 
as  a  suitable  date.    Mr.  McCuUough  stated : 

There  was  a  meeting  held  here  a  few  days  ago  by  the  executive  committee 
of  our  farm-wagon  department,  and  in  following  up  the  work  done  at  the  last 
department  meeting,  Mr.  Parsonage  suggested  that  the  pipeclal  committee  which 
were  to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  roads  department  and  also  the 
department  having  to  do  with  agricultural  engineering,  would  like  to  make  that 
trip  in  February,  and  wondered  if  the  southern  wagon  manufacturers  Intended 
to  have  a  winter  meeting  at  Washington,  and  if  possible  have  both  the  commit- 
tee and  the  southern  wagon  maimers  meet  at  the  same  time. 

The  writer  expects  to  be  in  Washington  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
chamber  February  7  to  10,  Inclusive,  which  would  leave  Friday,  the  11th,  open, 
and  Mr.  Parsonage  thought  this  would  be  a  favorable  date  for  the  committee. 

On  January  8,  1916,  Mr.  Thornhill  replied  to  Mr.  McCullough's 
letter,  again  stating  that  a  number  of  southern  manufacturers  who 
were  making  low  prices  desired  a  meeting,  which  he  thouglit  l)est  to 
delay  until  after  the  meeting  of  tlie  department — 

so  that  the  southern  manufacturers  will  know  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Association  in  this  price  proposition. 

On  the  same  date,  January  8,  1016,  Mr.  Thornhill  forwarded 
copies  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr,  McCuUough  to  E.  E.  Par- 
sonage, president  of  the  farm- wagon  department,  stating: 

I  am  Inclosing  herewith  copy  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  McCuUough  in 
regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say, 
I  think  if  we  could  get  a  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association  to  take  some  definite  action  in  regard  to  the  reports  of 
the  "  terms  "  and  **  Increastni  cost  *'  committees,  we  would  have  no  trouble  in 
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getting  the  southern  manufacturers  to  follow  them,  hut  is  is  very  hanl  indeed 
to  get  the  southern  follcs  to  do  anything  unless  they  know  the  attitude  of 
the  large  western  manufacturers. 

I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  write  me  fully  by  return  mail  what,  you  propose 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

On  January  11,  Mr.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  wagon  depart- 
ment, replied  as  follows: 

Referring  to  your  favors  of  January  5  and  January  8,  I  believe  you  should 
call  a  meeting  of  the  southeastern  manufacturers  for  Friday,  February  11,  at 
which  time  Mr.  McCuHough  and  the  writer  will  arrange  to  he  present,  and 
possibly  other  members  of  the  committee  who  will  go  to  Washington.  Then 
with  this  plan  in  mind  we  will  call  a  meeting  for  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
or  the  first  few  days  of  February,  of  our  association  up  here,  and  will  discuss 
the  matter  of  prices  and  terms  to  some  conclusion. 

Deere  &  Co.,  with  whom  Mr.  Parsonage  is  connected  as  manager 
of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  requested  the  privilege  of  making 
explanatory  statements  regarding  letters  from  their  files  used  in 
this  chapter.  This  request  wa&  granted  by  the  Commission.  F.  R. 
Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  discussing  the  above  corre- 
spondence stated  that  "  the  term  '  prices  '  was  used  in  the  letter  in  the 
sense  of  cost"  and  cited  the  following  letter  written  by  Mr.  Par- 
sonage to  Mr.  Thomhill  in  support  of  his  statement.  Mr.  Parsonage's 
letter,  dated  January  19,  1916,  stated  that  the  meeting  of  the  wagon 
department  Had  been  called  for  February  1,  1916,  and  that — 

•  *  •  We  will  go  over  the  matter  of  the  big  increase  in  the  costs  of  ma- 
terial as  per  the  committee  report  tlmt  has  just  been  mailed  out.  We  will  try 
to  get  through  some  action  tliat  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  your  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  mentioned  above  is  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  increased  costs,  showing  an  increase  of  $5.84 
in  the  cost  of  a  standard  3J-inch  skein  farm  wagon  with  1-J  by  f  inch 
tires.  (See  p.  414.)  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Todd,  this  report 
"  dealt  only  with  the  abnormal  cost  situation  with  which  the  in- 
dustry was  faced  as  the  result  of  the  war.  In  no  manner  did  it  fix 
or  attempt  to  fix  prices  to  the  trade."  Mr.  Todd  further  states  that 
the  object  of  the  proposed  meeting  was  "  to  take  action  in  regard  to 
terms  and  increased  cost,"  but  does  not  make  clear  what  action,  other 
than  the  recommendation  of  an  increase  in  price,  the  meeting  might 
take  regarding  the  increase  in  cost.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  discussed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  wagon  department,  but 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  contain  no  statement  regarding  proposed 
increase  of  prices  other  than  the  general  statement  that  "  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  no  manufacturer  would  be  justified  in 
failing  to  review  his  costs  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  unstable 
market  each  manufacturer  would  have  to  guard  himself  against 
further  increased  costs."  The  special  committee  on  terms  did  not 
I43r>.ni)  °— 20 30 
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make  its  report  until  March  IG,  1916 ;  hence  the  action  proposed  re- 
garding terms  was  impossible. 

The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers  in  Wash- 
ington was  subsequently  changed  from  February  11  to  Februarj'  R. 
Under  date  of  February  4,  1916,  Mr.  Parsonage,  president  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Association,  addressed  identical 
letters  to  A.  B.  Thielens,  secretary  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation, 
and  D.  M.  F.  Weeks,  sales  manager  of  the  same  company,  in  which 
he  stated : 

I  hope  you  wiU  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  southeast  manufacturers 
to  be  hehl  in  Washinprton  next  Tues<lay,  February  8.  Those  men  want  to  hv 
bolstered  up  in  their  prices  and  "  Barkis  is  wUlin  "  right  now  according  to  Mr. 
.James  and  Mr.  Thornhill. 

The  moral  (effect  of  our  presence  at  this  meeting  will  be,  I  think,  a  very  good 
one. 

Kindly  advise  me  by  wire  to-morrow,  as  I  expect  to  leave  some  time  Sunday. 

On  February  7,  1916,  D.  M.  F.  Weeks,  sales  manager  of  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation,  replied  and  after  explaining  his  inability  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  in  Washington 
on  February  8,  stated : 

Contidentiall.v,  I  might  say  that  while  I  have  attended  some  of  these  meet- 
ings in  the  past  and  enjoyed  meeting  the  southern  manufacturers,  all  of  whom 
I  like  very  much,  still  I  do  not  like  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their 
meetinp^s — they  are  ojjen  and  deliberate  in  their  discussion  of  prices,  which 
we  know  to  be  illeiral^.and  tlion  they  tie  themselves  up  into  a  still  harder  knot 
by  recording  the  names  of  those  present,  and  sending  a  letter  to  all  members 
of  the  association  advisini^  who  was  present  and  what  was  done.  You  can 
imagine  how  uncomfortable  one  ftnds  when  he  has  to  choose  between  sitting 
through  a  discussion  which  he  believes  to  be  illegal,  or  else  leaving  the  room 
and  insisting  that  the  minutes  reconl  the  fact  that  he  was  not  present  while 
such  a  discussion  was  taking  place.  The  last  time  I  attended  one  of  these 
meetings  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  not  do  so  again. 

On  February  15,  following  the  meeting  in  Washington,  Mr.  Par- 
sonage addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Weeks  describing  the  procedure  at 
the  meeting  as  follows : 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  and  will  report  on  the  meeting  of  the  south- 
(^ist  manufacturers. 

I  have  felt  about  these  men  just  as  you  do,  only  probably  more  so.  They 
i^et  up  and  lie  like  white-heads  to  each  other,  every  man  knowing  that  the 
other  fellow  is.  fibbing.  Huwover,  at  this  meeting  the  other  day  in  Wash- 
ington, they  were  more  disposed  to  tell  their  real  names  to  the  extent  of 
acknowledging  to  each  other  (outside  the  meeting)  that  they  would  have  to 
raise  their  prices  radically.  In  the  meeting  nothing  was  said  about  prices — 
only  costs  were  discus«<eil,  and  after  the  meeting  was  adjourned  they  had  a 
session  all  afternoon  as  betwet^n  man  and  man. 

I  told  them  I  thought  they  were  all  rather  in  a  position  of  not  necessarily 
caring  what  the  other  fellow  did — that  we  had  advanced  our  prices  5  per  cent 
all  over  the  country,  even  on  trucks — shortened  our  terms,  and  that  we  did 
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not  care  whether  the  other  fellow  did  or  not;  that  for  tlu*  first  time  in  my 
experience  I  did  not  like  to  see  orders  coming  in. 

They  made  some  comparisoKS  ou  u  2|  wa^uu  and  on  a  2g  one-horse,  and  I  will 
give  yon  the  fipmres  on  the  sheet  attached.  They  all  agreed  positively  to  con- 
fine one-horse  wagons  to  40-44  wheels  just  as  soon  as  they  could  w^ork  off 
present  stocks  on  hand. 

Wh«i  the  meeting  started  I  UM  them  about  our  meeting  in  Chicago,  and 
that  it  would  be  policy — and  essential  at  that — to  refrain  from  discussing  in 
the  meeting  in  any  ^^lulpe  or  manner  the  matter  of  prices. 

Minutes  were  kept  of  the  meetinp^  in  Washin^on,  bnt  they  con- 
tain no  mention  of  any  discussion  of  price  advances. 

F.  K.  Todd*  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  the  talk  about  prices  among  the  southern  manufacturers  meant 
nothing,  either  practically  or  legally,  because  of  the  condition  of 
suspicion  and  lack  of  cooperative  spirit  that  existed  among  the  south- 
em  manufacturers,  and  that  the  acknowledgment  that  they  would 
have  to  raise  prices  was  only  a  I'ecognition  of  the  existing  condition 
of  rapidly  increasing  material  and  labor  costs.  Mr.  Todd  further 
states  that  the  really  important  thing  accomplished  at  this  meeting 
was  the  agreement  to  confine  one-horse  wagons  to  40-44-inch  wheels, 
thereby  eliminating  the  use  of  all  other  wheel  heights.    He  said  that : 

Such  "bolstering  up"  of  prices  as  was  accompUshed  was  m>t  through  any 
price  agreement,  but  by  bringing  the  manufacturers  to  a  realizing  under- 
iitanflinff^  of  the  general  condition  of  the  industry;  of  what  costs  were;  and 
what  the  rapidly  increasing  advances  in  raw  material  prict*s  meant,  and  by 
the  individual  adoption  of  fixe<l  prices  and  terms,  and  adhering  to  them  and 
not  i)ermitting  the  trav€»ling  man  to  vary  them  with  every  customer  upon 
whonj  lie  called. 

A  letter  written  February  10, 1916,  by  Mr.  Thomhill,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Association,  to  C.  F.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Chattanooga 
Wagon  Co.,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  however, 
corroborates  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parsonage  that  prices  were  dis- 
cussed, and  that  as  the  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood among  those  present  that  the  amount  of  the  advance  was  to 
be  5  per  cent.     Mr.  Thornhill  stated : 

You  will  get  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  a  few  days,  but  you  will 
find  nothing  in  these  about  terms  or  prices.  These  were  dlscnssetl  at  an  in- 
formal gathering  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned.  livery  manufacturer  present 
stated  he  was  going  to  put  on  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  promptly,  and  unless 
thei-e  was  some  decline  in  the  prices  of  materials,  another  advance  would  be  put 
on  during  the  summer,  and  I  have  no  dcmbt  but  what  they  are  going  to  do  this. 

Two  days  later,  on  February  12,  1916,  Mr.  Thornhill  wrote  to 
^y.  F.  Pape  thanking  him  for  wagon  prices  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  which  had  recently  been  received.  Mr.  Thornhill 
stated  his  own  intention  to  advance  prices  5  per  cent,  and  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  full  attendance  at  tlie  Washington  meeting 

^Italics  by  the  Comm&tssion. 
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at  which  all  manufacturers  who  had  not  already  put  on  an  advance 
'*  expressed  their  purpose  to  advance  prices  at  once." 

Replying  to  this  letter  Mr.  Pape  said  under  date  of  March  14,  1916 : 

We  have  your  letter  of  February  12,  which,  has  been  held  for  the  writer's 
attention.    ♦     •     * 

We  notice  that  in  a  general  way  the  southeast  manufacturers  have  probably 
not  gone  over  the  cost  of  their  2i  and  If  inch  wagons  very  carefully.  We  find 
that  we  have  been  deluding  ourselves  strongly  in  the  same  direction,  but  finally 
woke  up  to  the  real  cost  of  that  kind  of  a  w^agon.  It  might  be  an  interesting 
subject  for  your  i>eople  to  consider. 

On  April  6,  1916,  following  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  in  the  prices 
of  the  Thomhill  Wagon  Co.,  effec»tive  April  1,  Mr.  Thornhill  in- 
itiated a  price  exchange  including  southern  manufacturers  and  influ- 
ential manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West.  On  April  15,  1916,  E.  E. 
Parsonage  responded,  inclosing  the  prices  of  John  Deere  wagons  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  pointed  out  that  the  advance  made  by  the  Thom- 
hill Wagon  Co.  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  an  objectionable  differ- 
ence in  prices  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co,  f.  o.  b.  Lynchburg,  Va., 
and  John  Deere  prices  f .  o,  b.  Atlanta,  Ga.    Mr.  Parsonage  stated : 

Our  prices  should  be  very  nearly  comparable  f.  o.  b.  Lynchburg  and  f,  o.  b. 
Atlanta.    You  will  note,  however,  that  we  are  from  $7  to  $9  higher  on  each  Item. 

In  April,  1916,  meetings  of  both  the  wagon  department  and  the 
Southern  Association  were  again  under  consideration.  Under  dates 
of  April  16,  26,  and  29,  Mr.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Association,  wrote  the  president  of  the  wagon  department 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  Chicago  meeting.  In  esich  letter  Mr. 
Thomhill  stated  that  the  southern  manufacturers  desired  a  meeting 
which  he  proposed  to  call  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  department. 
Finally,  under  date  of  May  3,  1916,  Mr.  Parsonage,  president  of  the 
wagon  department,  advised  Mr.  Thornhill  that  the  Chicago  meeting 
would  be  held  on  May  23,  and  stated  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  have  several  Middle  West  manufacturers  attend  the  proposed 
southern  meeting.  The  southern  meeting  was  called  for  June  6. 
This  meeting,  however,  accomplished  nothing  as  there  were  not 
enough  manufacturers  present  to  hold  a  meeting.  No  manufacturers 
from  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  present. 

On  August  23, 1916,  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  Association  pro- 
posed that  a  joint  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National 
Association  and  the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  be 
held  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  which  was  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  October 
18-20,  1916.  On  October  5,  Secretary  Thomhill  issued  the  call  for 
this  meeting  to  members  of  the  Southern  Association  and  on  the  same 
date  requested  the  president  of  the  wagon  department  to  "  use  every 
effort  possible  to  have  a  full  attendance  of  the  wagon  department  of 
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the  National  Association."  The  minutes  of  tliis  joint  conference  as 
finally  published,  after  being  submitted  to  the  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  for 
criticism  and  correction,  indicate  that  costs,  terms,  standardization 
of  wagons,  and  the  application  of  the  Clayton  law  to  cases  of  discrim- 
ination in  prices  and  terms  were  discussed.  Regarding  costs,  the 
minutes  state  that  "  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  wagons 
had  advanced  in  cost  since  1915,  from  17  to  22  per  cent."  One  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  who  was  present  submitted  costs  on 
a  few  sizes  of  wagons  for  1915  and  stated  that  the  increase  in  cost 
for  1916  would  be  at  least  17  per  cent.  A  copy  of  the  costs  sub- 
mitted showing  "  cost  sold  1915  "  and  "  cost  sold  October  18,  1916  " 
was  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  wagon  department  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  Southern 
Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association.  In  each  case  the  "  cost  sold, 
October  18,  1916  "  was  exactly  17  per  cent  gi^eater  than  the  figures 
for  "  cost  sold,  1915." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  following  the  joint  conference  of  October  18,  1916,  various 
members  present  stated  what  advances  they  had  made  during  1916, 
The  percentage  advances  named  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per 
rent.  The  figure  most  often  named  was  17  per  cent.  Two  weeks 
later  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  was  called  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  5,  1916.  This  meeting  had  been  postponed 
from  November  14,  1916,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Association,  "  so  that  we  could  have  at  Washington 
a  full  report  of  the  action  taken  by  the  wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association  at  Chicago  on  the  23d."  Several  copies  of  the 
original  call  dated  November  4,  1916,  were  secured  by  the  Commis- 
sion. They  had  pinned  to  the  face  of  each  letter  a  slip  on  which  was 
typed  in  red  ink  the  words  "  Bring  your  price  list." 

In  preparation  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1916,  blanks  requesting  costs  for  two  sizes  of  wagons  were 
mailed  to  members  of  the  Southern  Association,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  filled  out  and  presented  at  the  meeting.  That  the  object  of 
this  cost  study  w^as  to  bring  about  an  advance  in  prices  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Thornhill  to  K.  V,  Board, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Wagon  Co.,  under  date  of  November 
27,  1916 : 

My  own  idea  is  that  wiiat  we  need  to  do  at  the  Washington  meeting  is  to 
Impress  upon  the  manufacturers  that  tlielr  costs  are  very  much  higher  than 
they  have  bet^n  and  that  they  are  going  higher  and  that  right  now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  advance  prices. 

E.  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  South- 
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ern  Association  under  date  of  November  18, 1916,  expressed  the  same 
thought  and  explained  tlie  method  and  purpose  of  cost  study  some- 
what more  in  detail  in  the  following  words : 

If  we  can  get  our  friends  to  reaUy  dig  into  their  costs,  find  out  just  what 
the  material  in  a  certain  specified  wagon  costs  them,  how  much  the  direct  labor, 
how  much  their  overheads  of  various  kinds,  and  selling  costs  amount  to,  the 
result  wiU  stiffen  the  backbone  of  any  man  who  finds  liimself  low  In  his  final 
fissure  to  the  trade. 

Jlr.  Parsonage  made  arrangements  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Association  on  December  5  to  discuss  cost  accounting, 
standardization,  and  to  otherwise  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing. On  December  1,  however,  he  telegraphed  Mr.  Thornhill  stat- 
ing his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  confirmed  the 
telegram  by  letter  in  which  he  stated : 

You  will  note  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  held  November .  23,  in 
Chlcaj^o,  thut  everyone  in  the  wagon  trade  has  found  it  ne<essjiry  to  revise 
figures  upwai'd  from  15  to  18  i^er  cent  in  the  last  10  months.  We  found 
that  the  advances  In  materials,  labor,  and  overheads  are  approximately  from 
^9.50  to  $12.50  on  a  3i-inch  wagon  complete  without  brake.  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  the  $12.50  figure.  I  believe  that  the  correct  advance  in  material  cost 
on  ji  3-lnch  wagon  complete,  northern  equipment,  less  brake,  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $11.75.  Tlien  that  the  advance  on  a  2J-inch  wagon  is  in  the  neigh- 
borh(X)d  of  $9  to  $9.50. 

In  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago  last  week,  we  deliberately  faced  the  fact  that 
we  are  unable  to  determine  what  a  wagon  unit  of  any  description  would  cost 
on  June  1  or  July  1,  1917.  Every  man  went  home  with  about  50  per  cent  more 
nerve  than  he  had  before  the  meeting. 

After  stating  it  to  be  his  belief  that  every  manufacturer  should 
"  act  independently  and  quickly  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  rate  on  his 
investment  and  labors  "  without  "  looking  too  much  at  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  prices,  terms,  etc.,"  Mr.  Pai-sonage 
summed  up  his  opinion  regarding  the  difficulties  of  the  southern 
manufacturers  in  the  following  words : 

In  my  opinion  the  difficulty  and  errors  made  in  the  past,  particularly  as 
relating  to  the  southeast  wagon  trade,  were  twofold,  viz,  the  lack  of  cost 
data — i.  e.,  tlie  separation  and  exact  information  as  to  material,  labor,  and 
overhead  and  selling  costs;  and  then  the  lack  generally  of  moral  stamina 
required  to  stand  back  of  any  price  that  is  made." 

In  commenting  on  this  letter  F.  E.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere 
&  Co.,  said  that  Mr.  Parsonage's  letter  fairly  reflected  the  situation 
and  that — 

the  National  A.ssociation  attempted  to  apply  a  much-needed  remedy.  Its  efforts 
were  directed  to  securing  the  standardization  of  styles  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  costs.    The  deteriiiinatiou  of  prices  to  the  trade  was  not  attenii)te{l. 

No  minutes  were  kept  of  the  meeting  at  Washington  on  December 
5,  but  it  is  evident,  from  subsequent  correspondence,  that  advancing 
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prices  parallel  witli  tlie  advances  made  by  manufacturers  of  the 
Middle  West  was  the  main  subject  discussecw  ^nd  that  the  southern 
manufacturers  followed  closely  the  cue  obtained  from  the  joint  con- 
ference of  October  18  and  the  advs^nces  stated  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  wagon  department  on  November  23  in  making  their  advances. 
In  a  letter  dated  December  20,  1916,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  for  a  "copy*'  of  the  report  of  the  southern 
wagon  manufacturers'  meeting  held  al  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  5,  Mr.  Thorahill,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Association,  replied,  stating: 

There  were  no  minutes  kept  of  this  meeting.  It  was  an  informal  discussion 
of  costs,  etc.  Everybody  present  at  this  meeting  explained  their  intention  of 
advancing  their  prices  from  15  per  cent  to  22  per  cent.  Tbls,  of  course, 
incioded  the  advances  already  put  on  this  year. 

On  December  13,  Secretary  Thomhill  in  response  to  a  request 
from  S.  C.  Harlan,  vice  president  of  the  Florence  Wagon  Co., 
Florence,  Ala.,  for  information  regarding  what  was  done  at  the 
Washington  meeting  on  December  5,  stated : 

We  only  had  an  informal  meeting  and  disctiased  costs  and  prices  more  than 
anything  else.  While  there  was  no  formal  action  taken,  every  manufacturer 
present  who  bad  not  already  advanced  prices,  stated  that  he  was  going  to  do 
so  at  once.  Advances  ranged  from  15  per  cent  to  21  per  cent.  I  am  sure  the 
maunfactnrers  left  the  meeting  at  Washington  determined  to  get  a  fair  profit 
for  their  wagons  or  keep  their  goods. 

During  1917  and  1918  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  Southern  Association  on  several  occasions  prevented  the  holding 
of  meetings  after  those  of  the  wagon  department.  Mr.  Thornhill 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  April  18, 1917,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  April  11,  but  the  meeting 
was  abandoned  because  too  few  manufacturers  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  attend.  Another  att^npt  was  made  with  better  success 
in  May,  when  a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington.  At  this  meeting 
prices  were  discussed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thornhill, 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Association,  under  date  of  May  25,  for- 
warded c*opies  of  "  a  memorandum  of  the  prices  reported  at  the 
Washington  meeting  "  to  the  president  and  two  other  members  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  associa- 
tion. 

In  September,  1917,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a  meeting 
for  October  10,  1917,  but  tiiis  meeting  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  a  number  of  southern  manufacturers,  one 
of  whom  was  reported  by  Secretary  Thornhill  as  having  stated  that 
he  did  not  "  see  any  need  of  a  meeting,  as  everybody  was  busy  and 
there  was  no  inducement  to  cut  prices."    Again,  on  Februarj-  5,  1918, 
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W.  N.  Hackney,  president  of  the  Southern  Association,  suggested 
that  the  secretary  call  a  meeting  in  "  Washington  or  any  other  place 
that  you  see  fit."  The  reason  for  calling  this  meeting,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  was : 

There  has  been  reported  to  me  on  several  instances  quite  a  variation  in  price 
on  farm  wagons  at  the  present  time  among  members  of  our  association.  This, 
I  think,  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  together  recently  and 
compared  notes,  and  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  get  together  at  once  and 
compare  prices  on  the  different  size  wagons. 

Mr.  Thornhill  at  once  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the 
Southern  Association  to  ascertain  their  attitude  toward  a  meeting, 
and  notified  the  president  that  "if  it  appears  there  will  be  a  full 
attendance,  I  will  call  the  meeting."  Lack  of  interest  apparently 
prevented  the  secretary  from  calling  the  meeting.  On  February  26, 
1918,  the  president  again  stated  that  in  his  opinion  there  should  be 
a  meeting  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  secretary's  return  from  a 
meeting  of  the  wagon  department  in  Chicago  on  February  28  and 
March  1.  There  is  no  record  of  this  meeting  having  been  held.  In 
fact,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  meetings  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion held  after  May,  1917,  so  far  as  indicated  by  material  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission. 

Cooperation  through  price  exchamgcs. — The  exchanges  of  prices, 
statements  of  intention  to  advance  prices  on  specific  dates,  and  of 
information  regarding  the  terms  being  granted  by  the  southern 
manufacturers  among  themselves  has  already  been  mentioned.  These 
exchanges  frequently  included  influential  members  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  During  1916  three  exchanges, 
including  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country,  were  carried  on  by  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion, two  of  which  were  initiated  just  after  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  which  were  followed  by  meetings  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation. In  1917,  with  the  waning  of  interest  of  southern  manufac- 
turers in  meetings  following  those  of  the  National  Association,  the 
number  of  general  price  exchanges  initiated  by  the  secretary  was 
increased.  Five  were  carried  on  in  1917  and  two  in  1918.  Of  the 
se\'en  general  exchanges  in  the  two  years,  four  closely  follow  meetings 
of  the  National  Association ;  one,  initiated  January  4,  1917,  follows 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  on  December  5,  1916,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  check  up  prices  to  ascertain  the 
results  of  the  meeting.  Two  exchanges  followed  the  determination 
of  the  secretary's  company  to  advance  prices  on  certain  dates,  fol- 
lowing meetings  of  the  National  Association,  and  took  the  form  of 
announcements  to  other  manufacturers  of  the  new  prices  in  advance 
of  the  dates  upon  which  they  became  effective  accompanied  by  re- 
quests for  statements  of  prices  and  future  price  policy  of  each  of  the 
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firms  to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  seventh  exchange,  which 
occurred  just  after  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  on  Sep- 
tember 4, 1918,  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  check  up  the  com- 
plaint that  the  secretary's  prices  were  lower  than  those  of  other 
southern  manufacturers. 

From  statements  made  by  the  southern  manufacturers  in  their 
exchanges  of  prices  and  price  policies,  it  is  evident  that  prices  made 
by  Middle  West  manufacturers  who  were  selling  in  the  southern  ter- 
ritory were  regarded  as  the  maximum  prices  that  could  be  obtained 
for  wagons  made  in  the  South. 

Under  date  of  August  30,  1916,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from 

the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  that  prices  ought  to 

be  advanced,  Mr.  Thornhill  said : 

We  realize  that  the  price  of  wapons  is  entirely  too  low  when  the  price  of 
material  used  in  their  construction  Is  considered.  But  we  don't  see  how  the 
southern  manufacturers  can  afford  to  put  on  anotiier  advance  until  the  big 
western  concerns  do  the  same. 

O.  R.  Carver,  president  of  the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  a  few  days 
later  replied  that  he  intended  putting  on  an  advance  on  October  1, 
1916,  and  stated  that  "  it's  just  a  question  of  how  much — ^and  we  did 
want  to  keep  in  line  with  other  folks.'' 

It  is  also  evident  that  in  1917  the  southern  secretary  was  following 
as  nearly  as  he  could  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle 
West  in  advancing  prices.  In  so  doing  he  set  a  pace  in  price  ad- 
vances that  was  too  rapid  for  some  southern  manufacturers  and  too 
slow  for  others.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
southern  manufacturers  to  warrant  calling  meetings,  price  exchanges 
l»ecame  the  means  of  keeping  southern  manufacturers  informed  of 
advances  made  or  proposed,  and  of  inducing  them  to  keep  their 
prices  in  line  with  those  of  firms  located  in  the  Middle  West. 

Under  date  of  April  14, 1917,  Secretary  Thornhill  in  a  letter  to  the 
president,  W.  N.  Hackney,  of  the  Southern  Association,  stated  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  the  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  of 
the  National  Association  held  in  Chicago  on  April  11,  at  which  all 
of  those  present  reported  having  "put  on  very  decided  advances" 
and  stated  their  intentions  "  to  put  on  others  between  now  and  July 
1."  Following  this  meeting  the  secretary  advanced  his  prices  5  per 
cent  on  May  1,  and  11  per  cent  on  July  1,  1917.  Following  the  May 
1  advance  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  secretary's  company  with 
those  of  the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  was  made, 
which  indicated  that  the  secretary's  prices  were  slightly  higher.  Fol- 
lowing this  comparison,  O.  R.  Carver,  president  of  the  Carver 
Wagon  Co.,  stated  that  his  company  would  "  have  to  put  on  at  least 
10  per  cent  advance  immediately."    On  July  17,  after  a  further  ad- 
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Vance  of  5  per  cent  had  been  put  on  by  the  secretary's  company,  Mr. 
Carver  again  stated  his  desire  to  put  on — 

anotlier  advance  of  $5  per  wagon,  but  we  do  not  feel  like  we  can  do  so  until 
the  rest  of  you  people  at  le?»st  make  further  advances.  If  you  find  yourself  in 
iwsitlon  to  do  this  kindly  advise. 

In  response  to  this  su^estion  the  secretary  replied  under  date 
of  July  19, 1917: 

In  reply  I  beg:  to  say  present  prices  certainly  justify  another  $5  advance, 
but  just  now  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  put  it  on,  cer- 
tainly not  until  the  other  southern  manufacturers  get  nearer  in  line  with  us.  I 
think  our  wagon  is  now  the  highest  priced  sold  in  the  South  except  yours,  and 
while  I  do  not  object  to  being  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors,  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  go. 

Again  on  September  17,  1917,  Mr.  Carver  stated  his  desire  to  put 
on  "  another  advance  right  away,"  and  suggested  calling  a  meeting  at 
once  if  it  "  will  get  our  southern  people  to  advance  prices."  Fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  call  tlie  proposed  meeting  early 
in  October,  W.  N.  Hackney,  president  of  the  Southern  Association, 
commented  on  the  situation  in  the  following  words: 

I  have  heard  of  some  ridiculous  terms  lately  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
necessity  for  -same ;  in  fact,  at  the  present  time  the  wagon  people  have  It  in 
their  hands  to  reregulate  terms  and  prices  on  farm  wagons,  and  if  we  allow 
this  golden  opportunity  *  ♦  ♦  to  slip  by,  I  am  afraid  we  will  never  have 
it  again. 

Correspondence  between  the  southern  secretary  and  concerns  lo- 
cated in  the  Middle  West  indicates  that  close  cooperation  in  price 
advances  was  attained  through  price  exchanges  between  the  southern 
manufacturers  and  certain  members  of  the  National  Association. 
On  April  14,  1917,  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co.  sent  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  an  announcement  of  the  5  per  cent 
advance  effective  May  1,  1917.  On  April  16,  1917,  L.  F.  Byer,  as- 
sistant sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  replied, 
stating : 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  14th  advising  of  your  advance  in 
prices  effective  May  1.  We  are  issuing  notice  to-day  of  an  advance  in  our 
prices  to  become  effective  at  once.     Copy  wiU  be  mailed  to  you  to-morrow. 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  expect  to  withhold 
the  advance  prices  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Hackney  people  until  we 
can  get  an  answer  from  them  as  to  what  they  expect  to.  do.  We  are  taking 
it  up  with  them  to-day. 

Under  the  same  date  Mr.  Ryer  wrote  Mr.  Thomhill  another  letter 
inclosing  a  tabular  comparison  of  prices  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, the  Owensboro  Wagon  Co.,  the  James  &  Graham  Wagon  Co., 
the.  Hackney  Wagon  Co.,  the  Thomhill  Wagon  Co..  the  Florence 
Wagon  Co.,  and  the  Chattanooga  Wagon  Co.,  for  certain  sizes  and 
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types  of  wagons  sold  in  the  South.  The  comparison  indicated  that 
the  Hackney  Wagon  Co.'s  prices  were  markedly  lower  than  those 
of  the  other  six  firms  for  which  comparison  was  made  on  every 
size  and  type  of  wagon  listed.  Mr.  Ryer's  letter  accompanying 
tlie  tabulation  was  as  follows: 

We  are  advaiiclnj»  our  prices  to-day  In  aU  territories  except  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  sooth  of  the  Ohio  River.  We  expect  to  make  our  ad- 
vance in  that  territory  within  tlie  next  weelc,  but  have  not  as  yet  decided  upon 
tlie  advance. 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  a  tabulation  showing  the  different  style  wagons 
that  we  have  lieen  principally  selling  in  tlie  vicinity  named,  together  with  tlie 
compilation  showing  prices  as  figured  with  our  price  clerk.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  go  over  the  specifications  and  tell  us  if  the  price  as  affecting 
your  products  specified  on  our  sheet  Is  correct,  or  if  you  •have  made  an  ad- 
vance, please  advise  us  wlieu  the  advance  was  made,  what  your  present  di.s- 
couuts  or  net  prices  are,  and  liow  late  in  the  season  you  are  taking  orders  at 
present  prices.  We  are  accepting  orders  at  present  prices  for  shl])ment  not 
later  than  September  1,  1917. 

In  replying  to  this  letter  a  representative  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon 
Co.  stated  that  the  prices  shown  on  the  sheet  for  the  Thornhill  Wagon 
Co.  were  correct  until  May  1,  1917.  when  they  would  be  advanced  5 
per  cent,  and  pointed  out  that  after  May  1  the  Thorphill  Wagon 
Co.'s  prices  on  almost  every  size  listed  would  be  higher  than  those 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation. 

On  April  16,  1917,  the  Hackney  Wagon  Co.  advanced  prices  by 
changing  their  trade  discount  from  20  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  oflF 
list,  an  actual  advance  in  prices- to  dealers  of  5  per  cent.  On  Ma^*  8 
Mr.  Ryer  forwarded  a  copy  of  new  discounts  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  These  new  discounts,  effective  June  1, 
1917,  accomplished  an  increase  of  approximately  3^  per  cent,  apply- 
ing on  shipments  not  later  than  September  1,  1917. 

Frequent  other  exchanges  indicating  close  cooperation  in  advances 
were  carried  on  between  these  two  firms  throughout  1917.  Just  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  proposed  for  October 
10,  1917,  but  which  failed  from  lack  of  interest  shown  by  southern 
manufacturers,  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation,  wrote  Mr.  Thornhill,  stating  that — 

Before  the  time  of  the  meeting  we  will  send  to  yon  the  net  prices  on  some  of 
our  principal  selling  styles  in  the  Southeast  which  we  expect  to  l>e  treated  con- 
fidentially and  released  only  to  such  concerns  as  are  willing  to  give  us  like 
information  on  their  wagons. 

During  1918  price  exchanges  were  not  as  frequent  as  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  On  September  7,  K.  V.  Board,  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Co.,  wrote  B.  P.  Thornhill 
stating  that  the  prices  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon  C^o.  wei"e  lower  than 
those  of  the  Kentucky  Wagon  Co.  and,  further,  that  the  prices  of 
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the  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Co.,  were  lower  than  those  of 
several  middle  west  concerns.  In  reply  Mr.  Thomhill  stated,  under 
date  of  September  9, 1918: 

■  I  believe  you  will  find  wo  are  as  high  as  anybody  in  the  business,  but  am  not 
sure  of  it,  as  I  have  not  made  any  comparisons  recently.  It  is  certainly  our  in- 
tention to  keep  our  prices  in  Une  with  the  rest,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  fill  the  orders  which  come  to  us  without  soUcltation,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  any  trouble  now  to  get  any  price  you  might  choose  to  ask. 

At  this  time  no  general  price  exchange  had  been  carried  out  since 
March.  1918.  The  secretary,  therefore,  initiated  a  general  price  ex- 
change on  September  13-16,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  checking 
up  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  his  prices  were  not  as  high  as  any 
in  the  trade.  This  exchange  included  manufacturers  of  both  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
general  exchange  initiated  by  the  southern  secretary,  prior  to  July  1, 
1919,  although  there  are  indications  of  exchanges  initiated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Association  as  late 
as  June  4,  1919. 

Terms. — Prior  to  1916  long  terms  of  settlement  for  wagons  were 
customary  in  the  South.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  competitive 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  southern  manufacturers  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Middle  West  seeking  a  market  in  the  South  for  their' 
wagons.  On  January  15, 1915,  Mr.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  South- 
ern Association,  outlined  the  terms  given  by  his  company  as  follows : 

We  are  really  ashamed  to  tell  the  ternis  we  have  made  in  some  Instances, 
which  are  in  extreme  cases  in  carload  lots  to  good  customers,  5  per  cent  olT  for 
cash  in  six  months  or  nine  months  net;  and,  in  addition,  to  this,  sometimes 
about  the  1st  of  March  we  begin  giving  October  1  dating.  These  terms  wo 
know  are  unreasonable  and  ought  to  be  cut  down,  but  we  have  felt  that  our 
competition  has  forced  the  necessity  of  making  these  terms. 

During  1915  the  length  of  terms  given  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  southern  manufacturers.  Follow- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  June  9,  1915,  an  attempt  was  made  by  certain  southern  concerns 
to  reduce  the  terms  to  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  from  30 
days  to  4  months  or  net  invoice  in  from  4  months  to  8  months^ 
the  longer  terms  for  both  cash  discount  and  net  invoice  settlement 
being  given  on  larger  quantity  shipments.  On  October  5,  1915, 
Secretary  Thomhill  addressed  a  letter  to  C.  F.  Milbum,  president  of 
the  Chattanooga  Wagon  Co.,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Thomhill 
Wagon  Co.  had  in  a  few  instances  lost  business  on  account  of  their 
terms  being  shorter  than  those  of  other  companies,  and  asked  Mr. 
Milburn's  attitude  in  regard  to  terms  if  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Studebaker  Corporation,  and  Mitchell  Wagon  Co,  would  reduce 
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the  length  of  their  terms.     In  response  to  this  letter  Mr.  Milbum  re- 
plied under  date  of  October  7, 1915  as  follows : 

Answering  your  favor  of  the  5th  regarding  terms,  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  note 
that  this  is  worrying  you  as  it  has  us  for  years.  However,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  nothing  can  be  done  along  the  'line  of  terms  covering  the  year  1915,  neither 
can  anything  be  done  after  1915  unless  the  terms  are  promulgated  by  such 
concerns  as  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Studebaker,  Mitchell,  John  Deere, 
Old  Hickory,  and  Mollne  Plow  Co.  If  these  manufacturers  could  agree  on 
terms,  cash  discounts,  rebates,  and  everything  else  along  the  line  of  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  wagons  are  sold  covering  the  payment  in  current  funds  at 
the  point  of  shipment,  there  is  no  reason  then  why  all  of  the  smaller  compa- 
nies cemld  not  fall  In  line. 

This  correspondence  occurred  just  preceding  the  appointment  of 
the  special  committee  on  terms  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  Indianapolis,  Octo- 
ber 20  to  22,  1915.  This  committee  in  its  report  of  March  16,  1916, 
recommended  5  per  cent  cash  discount  in  30  days  or  4  months  net 
invoice  price  for  wagons.  The  general  adoption  of  these  terms  by 
members  of  the  National  Association  as  rapidly  as  existing  contracts 
expired  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  length  of  terms 
by  the  southern  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  favored  shorter  terms 
than  those  recommended  by  the  committee.  Throughout  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  1917  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  same  attidude  on  the  part 
of  the  southern  manufacturers  continued  to  exist  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  terms  recommended  bv  the  terms  committee. 

« 

Standardization. — ^The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Association  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on  June  9,  1915,  state  that 
the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  National  Association  was 
present  and  outlined  what  was  being  done  by  the  standardization 
committee  of  the  National  Association  and  explained  that  great 
economy  could  be  effected  through  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
recommendations.  There  is  little  reference  to  the  activity  initiated 
by  the  Southern  Association  in  standardization  other  than  casual 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  considered  at  some  subse- 
quent meetings  until  the  final  complete  standardization  accomplished 
by  the  National  Association  in  the  fall  of  1918  as  a  war-time 
measure.  The  adoption  of  the  standard  auto-track  width  of  56 
inches  as  the  only  width  to  be  manufactured  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  southern  manufacturers,  whose  trade  demands 
the  58  and  60  inch  widths.  The  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  that  all  war-time  eliminations  should  be  made 
permanent,  therefore,  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  wagon  manu- 
facturers located  in  the  South,  even  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who 
were  membei*s  of  the  National  Association.  In  a  publicity  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  National  Association  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
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of  the  56-iiich  track  in  the  South,  where  it  had  not  previously  been 
ill  general  use,  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Tri-weckly  Con- 
stitution of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May  24,  1919,  which  stated  that : 

From  now  on,  izkstead  of  making  seven  different  widths  of  wagons  £>»  iu  tbe 
past,  the  manofiietiirers  listed  below  bare  agreed  to  make  bat  one  widtb — the 
d6-ineh  ''  auto  track  '^'  standardized  fann  wagon. 

The  list  of  names  attached  to  this  advertisement  contained  the 
names  of  the  Thomhill  Wagon  Co.  and  the  AVliite  Hickory  Wairon 
Co.  These  two  manufacturers  at  once  wrote  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  requesting  that  the  use  of  their  names  in  con- 
nection with  such  publicity  material  be  discontinued.  Both  firms 
stated  that,  upon  representations  made  at  one  time  that  all  manu- 
facturers would  make  but  one  width  of  track,  they  had  agreed  to  do 
the  same,  but  that  subsequently  it  appeared  that  some  manufacturers 
would  not  conform  to  the  agreement  and  that,  therefore,  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  released  from  all  obligation  in  the  matter.  In 
more  definitely  stating  the  position  of  his  firm  in  the  matter  of  the 
56-inch  ti*ack,  A,  F.  Thomas^  secretary  of  the  Thomhill  Wagon  Co., 
stated  that — 

In  any  contest  that  may  arise  about  the  matter,  onr  attitude  is  one  of  be- 
nevolent neutrality.  Should  our  trade  demand  auto  track  we  are  prejwred  to 
meet  it,  but  so  long  as  it  requires  the  OO-inch  track  we  shall  continue  to  manu- 
facture it. 

Summary. — The  period  of  i^arp  competition  in  prices  and  terms 
between  members  of  the  Southern  Association  and  members  of  the 
National  Association  prior  to  1915  had  convinced  tbe  weaker  south- 
ern manufacturers  of  their  inability  to  control  prices  in  the  South 
independently  of  the  Middle  West  manufacturers.  In  1915  and 
1916,  southern  manufacturers,  feeling  the  pressure  of  increasing  ma- 
terial and  labor  costs,  desired  to  increase  prices  and  shorten  terms, 
but  did  not  feel  that  their  weaker  organization  could  accomplish 
much  except  through  cooperation  with  the  National  Association. 
For  a  time  this  cooperation  took  the  form  of  meetings  of  the  south- 
ern manufacturers  following  those  of  the  wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association.  Members  of  the  Southern  Association  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  wagon  department  and  members  and  officials 
of  the  wagon  department  assisted  in  conducting  the  meetings  of  the 
Southern  Association.  At  Southern  Association  meetings  the  sub- 
jects of  prime  interest  were  prices  and  price  advances  parallel  with 
those  made  by  members  of  the  National  Association.  In  some  cases 
it  api>ears  that  prices  were  discussed  during  the  formal  meetings  of 
the  association  and  in  others  that  they  were  subjects  of  discussion  at 
after-meetings  following  adjournment  of  the  formal  meetings.  In 
either  case  their  object  and  effect  were  the  same — advancement  of 
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prices  in  a  more  or  less  definitely  agreed  upon  manner.  Such  cost 
studies  as  were  made  were  purely  incidental  to  price  advances. 
Later  the  waning  interest  of  certain  manufacturers  located  in  the 
South  in  meetings  to  advance  prices  made  it  necessary  to  use  price 
exchanges  as  the  practical  means  of  bringing  about  price  advances. 
In  some  cases  the  exchanges  merely  showed  prices  in  effect  on  a  given 
date ;  in  others  they  announced  prices  to  be  in  effect  on  some  future 
date  and  requested  similar  declarations  of  the  price  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  firms  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  1914  to  1919  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  Southern  Association  was  following  the  lead  of  members 
of  the  National  Association  in  price  revisions.  In  this  work  the 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Association  and  other  manufacturers  lo- 
cated in  the  South  who  were  members  of  the  National  Association, 
were  the  agents  through  whom  cooperation  in  price  advances  was 
established  between  the  two  associations. 

The  attitude  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association 
in  Washington  on  December  5,  1916,  at  which  all  present  "  signified 
their  willingness  to  exchange  prices  with  everybody  else,"  was  con- 
sistently carried  out,  with  the  result  that  there  was  little  complaint 
of  prii  cutting  on 'the  part  of  southern  manufacturers,  although 
there  were  some  complaints  that  in  some  cases  certain  concerns  did 
not  immediately  follow  advances  made.  The  general  effect  of  both 
meetings  and  price  exchanges,  however,  was  to  cause  the  price  of 
wagons  manufactured  in  the  South  to  advance  parallel  with  the 
advances  made  by  the  large  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West  who 
sold  in  the  southern  territory.  The  advances  in  the  South,  therefoire, 
were  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  governed  by  advances 
made  by  Middle  West  concerns  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of 
cost  study  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association. 

In  the  matter  of  terms  some  of  the  southern  manufacturers  agi- 
tated for  shorter  terms  than  those  recommended  by  the  National 
Association,  but  in  the  end  adopted  practically  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  as  the  best  that  could  be  attained  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  standardization  the  position  of  the  southern  manu- 
facturers appears  to  have  been  rather  neutral  until  the  attempt  of 
the  National  Association  to  make  all  war-time  eliminations  perma- 
nent offered  them  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  volume  of  sales 
by  the  manufacture  of  what  the  consumer  demands  rather  than  what 
strict  adherence  to  the  war-time  standardization  and  elimination  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Association  would  oblige  them  to  take.  In 
other  words,  the  southern  manufacturers  appear  to  consider  it  best 
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for  their  own  interest  to  assume  that  the  customer  is  right  in  what  he 
wants  and  that  it  is  their  function  as  manufacturers  to  build  what 
he  wants. 

Section  7. — ^Activities  of  light  spring-veMcle  manof actnrers. 

Organizations  of  light  spring-\tehicle  manufacturers. — Prior 
to  the  organization  of  a  light  spring-vehicle  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  March  12,  1919,  manu- 
facturers of  this  line  were  associated  in  an  organization  known  as  the 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association.  A  number  of  the  members 
of  this  association  were  also  members  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association. 

The  Commission  did  not  have  the  records  of  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association  examined  but  the  correspondence  of  certain 
members  of  this  association,  who  were  also  members  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  shows  that  from  the  fall  of  1916 
through  the  fall  of  1918  activities  involving  the  exchange,  discussion, 
comparison,  and  regulation,  not  only  of  costs  but  of  selling  prices, 
were  carried  on.  In  these  activities  the  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  who  are  among  the  most  important 
manufacturers  of  the  line,  seem  to  have  taken  the  leading  roles.  The 
Reliance  Buggj'  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Deere  &  Co.,  was  also  prominent 
in  this  cooperative  work.  All  three  of  these  companies  are  members 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

Meeting  of  September  25,  1916. — The  first  meeting  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  in  the  data  obtained  by  the  Commission  was  that  of 
the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  in  September,  1916. 
On  September  5,  1916,  P.  E.  Ebrenz,  manager  of  the  Reliance  Buggy 
Co.,  wrote  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  the  parent  or- 
ganization, as  follows: 

The  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  meets  at  Cincinnati  the  last 
week  of  this  month,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  confer  with  some  of  the  larger 
builders  *  *  *  on  the  subject  of  prices  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  just 
what  is  contemplated  by  each. 

Although  Mr.  Peek  replied  on  September  8  to  certain  other  ques- 
tions raised  in  Mr.  Ebrenz's  letter  of  the  5th,  no  mention  of  the  ap- 
proaching price  meeting  was  made.  On  September  16  Mr.  Ebrenz 
wrote  again  and  referred  to  the  meeting  as  follows : 

The  writer  received  requests  from  several  of  the  representative  carriage 
builders  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  Monday,  the  18th/  on  the  subject  of 
prices,  and  notice  will  be  sent  but  to  about  15  of  the  larger  concerns  to  have 
representatives  there  for  that  purpose.  The  intention  is  to  thrash  out  the 
vehicle  situation  and  determine  just  what  should  be  done.     At  the  present 
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time,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  speculation  by  the  trade  generally  as  to 
who  will  advance  and  when  and  how  much,  and  we  believe  that  this  meeting 
will  settle  the  matter  definitely.    •. 

On  September  19,  a  day  after  the  meeting  was  to  have  been  held, 
F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Ebrenz  warn- 
ing him  against  price  discussion,  as  follows : 

We  note  that  you  had  a  meeting  yesterday  at  Cincinnati  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  prices  was  discussed.  You,  of  course,  understand  that  we  can  not 
enter  Into  any  agreement  with  competitive  manufacturers  in  reference  to  your 
prices,  or  any  understanding  as  to  what  their  prices  shall  be.  We  presume 
that  the  discussion  to  which  you  refer  pertained  largely  to  the  increases  in 
cost  of  material  and  did  not  particularly  have  to  do  with  the  prices  that  are 
going  to  be  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Ebrenz  was  quick  to  take  his  cue  from  Mr.  Todd  in  substitut- 
ing "  costs  "  for  "  prices."    He  wrote  on  September  20 : 

This  meeting  is  not  to  be  held  until  Monday,  September  25,  and  the  purpose 
is  not  to  fix  selling  prices  but  to  discuss  the  increases  in  cost  of  materials. 
Just  what  will  take  place  at  this  meeting  the  writer  is  unable  to  say  but  feels 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  movement  started  to  fix  selling  prices. 

That  discussion  of  future  prices  did  occur  at  this  meeting,  though, 
is  indicated  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Ebrenz  sent  on  October  3,  1916,  to 
12  of  the  branch  houses  of  Deere  &  Co.  as  follows : 

At  the  convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  held  at 
Oindnnati  last  week,  there  were  two  special  meetings  held  by  the  buggy  manu- 
facturers. One  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  and  attended  by  26  carriage 
manufacturers,  which  meeting  was  continued  until  Wednesday  afternoon, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  40  carriage  manufacturers. 

The  purpose  was  to  talk  things  over,  consider  the  material  markets  and  the 
general  price  situation.  There  was  no  formal  action  taken  in  the  matter  of 
prices,  but  after  considerable  discussion  by  all  present,  it  was  quite  well  under- 
stooil  that  buggies  would  advance  from  .$7.r)0  to  $10  each,  according  to  condi- 
tions of  each  individual  concern,  and,  therefore,  the  prevailing  advance  effective 
October  1,  Is  approximately  $8  per  job,  with  possible  further  advances  .Jan- 
uary 1. 

This  letter  brought  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Mr.  Ebrenz  from  Deere  & 
Co.  on  October  5,  1916,  as  follows: 

We  very  much  regret  your  letter  of  the  8d. 

We  understood  that  prices  were  not  going  to  be  dlscusse<l  at  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association.  We  particularly  cautiontKl  you  about  this  be- 
fore you  went  down  there,  yet  your  letter  seems  to  indicate  tliat  a  general 
move  to  advance  prices  was  made.  We  assume  that  you  did  not  acquiesce  in 
any  general  plan  of  this  kind. 

Price  activities,  November,  1916,  to  August,  1917. — In  November, 
1916,  a  meetini^j  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association  was  held  in  Chicago.    On  November  18,  shortly 
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after  this  meeting,  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote 
P.  E.  Ebrenz,  manager  of  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.,  as  follows : 

While  I  was  in  Minneapolis  yesterday  I  noticed  that  a  meeting  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  Association  had  been  held  In  Chicago  and  that  an  advance  in 
price  of  20  per  cent  to  become  effective  Januarj-  1,  was  determine<l  upon. 

This,  of  course,  must  have  been  an  erroneous  report,  since  our  Instructions  to 
you  are  that  we  shall  have  no  part  In  any  price  discussion. 

Mr.  Ebrenz  replied  on  November  20,  stating  that  the  meeting  in 
question  was  an  executive  committee  meeting  over  which  he  had 
presided  as  chairman,  and  that  no  j^rice  advances  had  been  de- 
termined upon,  but  that — 

whenever  prices  were  discussed  it  was  generally  on  the  raibject  of  materials, 
and  then  only  In  an  informal  way. 

Mr.  Ebrenz  did  not  wait  to  be  questioned  on  the  results  of  the 
next  meeting  on  February  27,  1917,  but  reported  to  Mr.  Peek  in  a 
letter  on  March  3, 1917,  as  follows: 

The  writer  attended  a  meeting  of  carriage  manufacturers  at  Cincinnati  last 
Tuesday,  February  27,  which  meeting  was  called  by  the  president  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  ^National  Association  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  buggy  business 
in  general.  The  real  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  develop  an  imderstanding 
as  to  the  material  markets.  It  was  patent  to  quite  a  number  there  that  some 
manufacturers  did  not  fully  appreciate  market  conditions  and  were  fixing 
prices  upon  their  stocks  on  hand  without  much  regard  to  the  future. 

The  advances  in  buggy  prices  ranged  from  prices  in  effect  last  from  $5  to  $12 
per  job,  based  pretty  much  on  the  sanoe  class  of  work.  All  of  the  larger  build- 
ers, however,  have  an  advance  averaging  about  $11  per  job.  Two  concerns 
announced  that  additional  advances  would  go  into  effect  with  them  March  1 
of  $2  a  job  to  bring  the  total  advance  for  them  to  $13.50  ix;r  job  over  last  year. 
It  seemed  to  be  understood  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  another  advance  which 
will,  have  to  be  made  some  time  during  March.  The  writer  believes  that  there 
is  no  question  about  this  himself. 

For  your  information,  might  say  that  the  writer  did  not  take  part  in  general 
discussions,  and  he  attended  the  meeting  more  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was 
going  on.  The  Studebaker  people  were  represented  at  this  meeting  and  took 
quite  an  active  part — In  fact,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  submit  some  of  their 
costs.  Mr.  Hill,  who  represented  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  stated  to  the 
writer  that  he  wcmld  like  to  have  the  same  close  interest  between  them  and 
Deere  &  Co.  on  vehicles  as  now  exists  between  the  two  companies  on  wagons. 

•If  the  foregoing  can  be  taken  as  an  accurate  report  of  the  meet- 
ing described,  all  the  indications  are  that  costs  and  prices  were  com- 
pared, the  necessity  of  a  general  advance  agreed  upon,  a  proposed 
amount  named  by  certain  companies,  and  a  time  fixed  for  this  ad- 
vance. Prior  to  this  meeting  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
exchange  of  prices  among  manufacturers.  Correspondence  indi- 
cates a  comparison  not  only  of  existing  prices  but  of  advances  to  be 
made  in  the  future.     E.  H.  Reid,  of  the  carriage  division  of  the 
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Emerson-Brftiitingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  tlie  Delker  Brothers 
Bug^  Co.  on  January  8,  1917: 

We  wouW  also  like  to  be  advised  If  you  are  willing  to  exchange  price  Hsts 
with  us  the  same  as  last  year.  If  so  we  will  he  pleast^  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  prices.  For  your  information  might  advise  that  we  are  contemplating 
another  advance  inside  of  the  next  30  to  60  days,  as  we  find  it  is  necessar>'  on 
account  of  the  present  cost  of  raw  material. 

On  January  12,  the  Delker  Bros.  Buggy  Co.  replied  that  they 
would  l>e  glad  to  exchange  prices  as  soon  as  their  new  price  lists 
were  out.  Shortly  thereafter  this  company  seems  to  have  set  itself 
tlie  task  of  collecting  and  distributing  information  on  the  price  sit- 
uation. The  company  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  January  26, 
1917,  as  follows: 

Wo  have  *  •  •  tihtained  Information  that  we  consider  reliable  that  the 
Banner  Buggy  Co.  are  going  to  advance  their  prices  about  $2  on  or  near  the  1st 
of  March.  We  have  also  found  out  that  the  Parry  Manufacturing  Co.  prices 
are  already  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  some  of  th<»  other  larger  manufac- 
turers. We  have  also  been  informed  that  the  Hercules  Buggy  Co.  is  going  to 
put  on  an  advance.  «  ♦  ♦  For  our  part  we  have  concluded  that  we  are 
going  to  put  on  another  adi-ance  of  about  $2  about  March  1. 

On  February  12,  1917,  the  Delker  Bros.  Co.  wrote  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.  inclosing  price  lists  and  announcing — 

We  are  going  to  make  another  advance  about  March  1,  the  amount  of  which 
to  not  yet  determlnetl,  but  will  probably  be  from  $2  to  $8  per  job. 

Although  complete  data  are  lacking,  indications  are  that  the 
activities  described  above  continued  throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1917.  In  a  letter  to  the  Banner  Buggy  Co.  on  May  7,  1917, 
H.  J.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  wrote : 

To-day  we  are  forwarding  you  one  of  our  catalogues  and  also  price  ll?»t.  and 
in  return  will  appreciate  very  much  if  you  will  send  us  one  of  your  price  lists, 
as  we  would  like  to  make  a  comparison  as  to  prices. 

Replying  on  May  9,  1917,  the  Banner  Buggy  Co.  wrote : 

Am  pleased  to  Inclose  our  latest  price  list,  which  is  effective  May  21  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
I  think  thosie  meetings  we  have  been  having  in  Cincinnati  have  been  a  great 
thing  for  the  industry.  We  have  gotten  Ijetter  acquainted  and  we  understand 
each  other  better. 

On  May  15,  1917,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  again : 

CSoDflitloius  necessitate  farther  advance  on  OQr  part,  but  we  have  not  as  yet 
arriveil  at  the  cost  figures  that  will  enable  us  to  definitely  state  what  our  next 
advance  will  be,  but  will  indeed  be  pleased  to  forward  you  copy  of  our  new 
list  whenever  it  is  ready. 

In  the  files  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  under  date  of  July 
28,  1917,  was  found  a  sheet  on  which  are  compared  the  prices  and 
terms  of  the  Studebaker,  Delker  Bros.,  Ames,  and  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham companies.    That  the  data  exchanged  included  statements  of 
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future  price  policy  is  evident-  from  the  following  two  notes  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet. 

Delker  will  put  In  an  extra  advance  September  1,  $3  per  buggy  and  another 
advance  of  $3  for  spring  delivery. 

Ames  have  not  decided  when  they  will  put  on  their  next  advance. 

Meetings  of  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  in  fall,  of  1917. — 
Between  August  27  and  September  4,  1917,  a  meeting  of  Indiana 
carriage  manufacturers  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne.  Six  companies 
were  represented.  That  prices  were  discussed  at  this  meeting  is  in- 
dicated in  a  report  of  the  meeting  contained  in  the  following  letter 
from  A.  C.  Hill,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, to  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  and  buggy  division 
of  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  on  September  4 : 

I  believe  you  are  fftmlliar  with  the  kind  of  business  done  by  both  Union  City 
and  Ligonler  [carriage  companiesl.  Mr.  Heinzeman  [of  Union  City  Carriage 
Co.]  told  me  they  had  already  made  a  price  of  $75  on  their  standard  automo- 
bile-seat buggy,  net  casli,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  $66.50  for  panel  seat,  same  terms. 
I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Heinzeman  that  his  price  on  panel  seat  seemed  to  be 
slightly  out  of  line,  as  the  average  difference  between  panel-seat  and  automo- 
bile-seat jobs  should  not  exceed  $6.50  net. 

Mr.  Baum,  of  Legonier,  stated  they  expected  to  make  a  price  of  $74  net  for 
automobile-seat  buggy. 

The  discussion  of  the  prices  of  the  two  companies  mentioned  above 
probably  grew  out  of  the  principal  object  of  the  meeting,  which  it 
appears  was  called  for  study  and  discussion  of  certain  costs  which 
were  to  have  been  prepared  by  members  and  brought  to  the  meeting. 
The  same  letter  stated : 

This  meeting  was  not  called  with  the  idea  of  setting  prices,  rather  to  com- 
pare costs  of  material  and  labor.  I  find  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  rep- 
resented had  their  cost  infi»rmation  worked  as  we  have,  and  after  going  into  the 
matter  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  possible,  we  decided  to  have  another  meeting  at 
Indianapolis  Wednesday  of  this  week,  at  which  time  more  manufacturers  would 
be  represented,  and  all  of  them  expect  to  have  their  cost  figures  worked  up  in 
the  proper  manner. 

On  September  7, 1917,  Mr.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham Implement  Co.,  replied  to  Mr.  Hill's  letter  of  September  4.  His 
letter  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was  understood  between  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  company  and  the  Studebaker  Corporation  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  cost  study  being  conducted  among  Indiana  carriage  manu- 
facturers, in  which  the  Studebaker  Corporation  was  taken  such  an 
active  part  was  to  bring  about  upward  revision  in  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain companies.    Mr.  McCullough  stated: 

The  cost  proposition  is  developing  more  interest  to  us  all  the  time,  particu- 
larly so  as  we  have  constantly  been  working  upon  same  for  the  past  30  days 
in  order  to  definitely  decide  as  to  our  1918  vehicle  prices.    It  is  Just  such  com- 
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panles  as  you  mention  whose  prices  are  so  ridiculous  tliat  is  causing  us  to  liesl- 
tate  to  the  extent  that  we  are. 

We  simply  hope  that  your  efforts  with  these  particular  parties  and  others 
may  prove  fruitful  of  good  results.  We  feel  that  your  experience  and  the  data 
the  Studebaker  Co.  can  furnish  as  to  costs  will  awaken  the  factories  whom 
you  are  dealing  with. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  apparently  continued  to  take  the  lead 
in  compilation  and  comparison  of  costs.  On  September  4  it  addressed 
a  letter  to  W.  H.  Ronninger,  president  of  the  Banner  Buggy  Co., 
which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Fort  Wayne  meeting.  The 
letter  inclosed  cost  figures,  dated  March  27,  in  regard  to  which  the 
writer  explained : 

We  do  not  send  you  these  figures  with  the  Intention  of  making  you  think 
they  were  our  present  cost  figures,  but  are  to  show  you  how  we  would  like 
to  have  you  give  us  your  cost  estimates.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  now  having  new 
costs  worked  up  covering  our  base  buggy,  and  as  soon  as  this  information  is 

■ 

before  us  we  will  give  it  to  you.    ♦     *     ♦    These  new  figures  wUl  be  what 
the  buggies  will  cost  for  1918. 

I  am  going  into  this  matter  so  thoroughly  at  this  time  because  it  seems  to 
me  our  costs  are  wrong.  About  four  years  ago  we  were  able  to  offer  a  stand- 
ard ii-inch  leather  quarter  top,  leather-trimmed  buggy  at  $39  net,  and  to-day 
the  best  we  can  do  on  a  job  of  this  kind  is  around  $70  to  $75.  It  does  not  look 
right  to  me.  Whether  or  not  the  information  is  correct  will  -come  out  when  we 
have  our  new  costs  and  your  costs  for  comparison. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  was  held 
at  Indianapolis  on  September  6,  1917.  Eight  companies  were  rep- 
resented. Costs  and  selling  prices  were  again  the  chief  topics,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  from  the  Studebaker  Corporation  to  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUough,  of  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  on  September 
11,  1917.    The  writer  stated  : 

The  cost  question  was  thoroughly  gone  over     ♦     *     ♦. 

Found  that  averf^ge  price  of  standard  automobile-seat  buggy  was  $73.50,  no 
freight  allowance  and  no  cash  discount. 

The  Union  City  Carriage  Co.  have  net  price  of  $75,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  no  allow- 
ance of  any  kind. 

The  Seldel  [buggy  company]  people  at  this  time  are  quoting  their  standard 
automobile-seat  buggy  at  $73.50  less  5  per  cent  delivered  in  carload  lots.  Their 
representative  stated  they  intended  to  advance  their  price  $2.50  to  $3  per  Job, 
but  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  they  will  do  find  when.  They  are  not  strong 
for  the  get-together  idea,  being  rather  of  the  opinion  they  are  competent  to  run 
their  own  business  and  not  have  to  consider  what  the  other  fellows  are  doing. 

Mr.  Ahlbrand,  of  the  Ahlbrand  Carriage  Co.,  told  the  writer  they  had  expected 
to  put  on  a  further  advance  of  $4,  net,  per  job,  but  In  going  over  the  situation 
carefully  decide<l  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  even  attempt  it  ♦  ♦  ♦.  All 
agreed  that  $75,  net,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  was  the  highest  price  that  any  buggy  manu- 
facturer could  hope  to  maintain  and  keep  the  business.  Everyone  at  the  meeting 
felt  the  trade  could  not  handle  a  higher-priced  buggy  unless  prices  on  the  Ford 
car  are  advanced.  The  greatest  work  any  buggy  man  could  do  at  this  time 
would  be  to  persuade  Henry  to  raise  his  prices  about  $100.    I  am  just  wondering 
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If  you  would  care  to  consider  giving  this  matter  persoual  attention.  If  we 
could  get  Henry  to  attend  one  of  our  bujrgy  conventions,  believe  lie  would  feel 
disposed  to  discontinue  his  "  relentless  warfare." 

The  Hercules  Buggy  Co.  expect  to  make  an  advance  of  7i  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  October  1,  but  at  that  their  prices  will  be  less  than  what  either  of  us 
expect  to  sell  our  buggies  at    ♦    *     ♦ 

Our  new  costs  are  about  completed.  We  hope  they  will  allow  us  to  name 
a  net  price  of  $75  an  the  automobne-seat  style  and  $69  to  $71  on  the  panel- 
seat  style.  You  UDderstaiKl  our  new  costs  are  being  based  on  what  material 
is  actually  costing  to-day,  and  not  taking  into  consideration  any  unfinishe<l 
contract  which  we  may  have  at  lower  prices. 

The  last  paragraph  is  of  especial  interest  in  that  it  shows  that  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  which  had  assumed  leadership  and  direction 
of  cost  work,  had  taken  market  prices  of  materials  to  determine  costs 
rather  than  material  prices  actually  paid  under  contract  or  on  earlier 
purchases.  The  whole  letter  indicates  complete  accord  and  confi- 
dence between  this  company  and  the  En^rson-Brantingham  com- 
pany. The  reply  of  Mr.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
company,  on  September  18, 1917,  is  also  of  interest. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  carriage  maBufacturers  are  passing  up  a 
mighty  good  thing  when  falling  to  cooperate  as  they  should  with  their  fellow 
manufacturers,  ami  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  result  of  cost  compilations  whidi 
have  recently  taken  place  through  the  Carriage  Builders  National  Association 
win  begin  to  awaken  them  to  the  true  reatizatioii  of  where  the  dividlng^  line  is 
between  cost  and  profit. 

Apparently  it  was  arranged  at  the  two  meetings  in  1917  that  cer- 
tain costs  were  to  be  prepared  by  each  company  and  the  results  made 
known  to  all.  On  October  6, 1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote 
H.  A.  Crawford,  of  the  Lull  Carriage  Co.,  which  had  not  been  repre- 
sented at  the  meetings,  as  follows : 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  October  2  and  price  lists  of  Catalogue 
No.  2L  It  looks  as  if  our  prices  are  practically  the  same^  that  iSy  as  near  as 
any  two  manufacturers  could  get  their  prices  on  buggies.  So  far,  we  have  only 
received  a  ix)rtion  of  our  1918  buggy  costs^  hut  we  h»ve  the  inforn^atios  cover- 
ing our  base  jobs. 

Our  base  panel  seat  buggy,  ll4n(4i  leather  trimmed,  leather  quarter  top, 
steel  tire,  36-inch  points,  costs  us  $67^5  crated  ready  for  shipm^it.  Under- 
stand, this  cost  does  not  rt»present  our  selling  price,  nor  is  there  one  cent  of 
profit  in<rlnded  in  It ;  it  is  our  fotal  mannfactrxring  cost.     »     *    * 

Mr.  Crawford,  we  are  going  to  go  just  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  in  regard  to 
l)rice.  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  you,  that  if  we  can  not  make  a  reasoi^ 
able  profit  on  our  baggies  it  is  time  that  we  know  that  condition  exists.     *     *     * 

We  are  sorry  that  you  liave  not  found  it  possible  to  attend  some  of  the  recent 
buggy  manufacturers'  meetings.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Owr  meetings  have  not  been  for  the 
purpose  of  setting-  prices  in  any  way;  the  main  topic  of  discussion  is  costs. 
It  has  come  out  at  the  various  meetings  that  only  about  one  oot  of  every  five 
buggy  manufacturers  knows  what  the  product  is  actually  costing.  I  know 
that  all  the  manufacturers  who  have  had  representatives  at  the  meetings  now 
realize  the  neceasitv  of  accurate  costsw 
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On  October  8,  1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  transmitted  the 
same  cost  figures  on  the  base  panel-seat  buggy  to  the  Banner  Buggy 
Co.,  which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  meetings. 

Apparently  the  Banner  Buggy  Co.  estimated  their  costs  on  this 
buggy  at  approximately  the  Studebaker  figure  of  $67.25,  for  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hill,  assistant  sales  manager  of  Studebaker,  wrote  Mr.  H.  J. 
McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  on  October 
29,  1917,  as  follows : 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  fr<»ii  Mr.  W.  H.  Boninger  of  the  Banner 
Buffgy  Co.,  in  which  he  states  the  total  cost  of  their  base  panel-seat  buggj-  is 
now  approximately  $67.  Our  total  cost  on  the  same  buggy  is  a  little  over 
$65,  and  the  total  cost  in  our  case  means  that  not  1  cent  of  profit  has  been 
added. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  of  about 
$2  between  the  costs  of  the  base  panel-seat  buggy  reported  by  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  to  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  Lull  Carriage  Co., 
and  the  costs  of  the  same  buggy  reported  to  Mr.  McCullough,  of 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  company. 

In  the  same  letter  of  October  29,  Mr.  Hill  lodged  a  complaint  re- 
garding a  reported  failure  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company  to 
make  certain  price  advances  which  the  company  had  declared  its  in- 
tention of  making.    The  writer  said: 

It  was  not  long  ago  when  you  furnished  us  information  as  to  prices  you 
expected  to  secure  on  your  buggy  line,  and  from  this  information  we  under- 
stood your  No.  201  buggy  was  $55,  had  advanced  to  $59,  and  effective  from 
September  1  to  October  1  the  price  was  $61.95,  and  after  October  1  your  net 
price  would  be  $75  ♦  ♦  ♦.  A  number  of  the  salesmen  came  to  me  and  said 
they  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Emerson-Brantingham  were  still  selling  their 
base  buggy  for  $55.  We  have  thought  all  along  that  you  were  interested  in 
making  a  legitimate  profit  on  each  and  every  item  in  your  line,  and  therefore 
we  still  do  not  believe 'the  adverse  Information  which  has  been  given  us. 

Mr.  McCuUough  replied  on  November  6,  denying  that  his  com- 
pany was  still  selling  the  base  buggj'  for  $55. 

Meanwhile  the  Studebaker  Corporation  continued  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  carriage  manufacturers  throughout  November 
and  December,  1917.  In  a  letter  to  H.  A.  Crawford,  president  of  the 
Lull  Carriage  Co^,  on  November  22, 1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation 
wrote: 

We  have  just  received  new  catalogue  and  discount  sheet  from  the  Banner 
Buggy  Co.,  also  letter  from  Mr.  Roninger,  and  find  they  have  advanced  their 
prices  $10  per  job  straight  through  according  to  their  new  price  list  No.  3  of 
November  1  as  compared  with  their  price  list  of  No.  2  of  May  21. 

Thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this. 

Mr.  Crawford,  it  seems  all  the  big  buggy  people  are  putting  their  price  up 
where  they  belong  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do  under  existing  labor 
and  material  conditions. 
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On  December  14,  1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote  Mr. 
Theodore  Luth,  of  Luth  Carriage  Co.,  as  follows : 

November  22  we  addressed  a  letter  as  follows :  "  Please  send  \is  copy  of  your 
latest  buggy  catalogue  with  discount  sheet  We  will  reciprocate  if  you  so  desire," 
to  [here  are  named  16  carriage  companies]. 

Replies  were  received  from  each  firm  with  the  exception  of  three  located  In 
Cincinnati     ♦     ♦     ♦. 

Ii^aeh  of  the  replies  contained  satisfactory  and  complete  information  which 
would  indicate  to  the  writer  that  these  firms  are  heartily  in  favor  of  close  coop- 
eration between  the  American  carriage  builders. 

A  single  significant  reference  was  found  to  a  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis on  December  4, 1917.  This  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  to  the  Fehring  Carriage  Co.  on  January  14, 
1918,  as  follows: 

We  missed  you  at  the  manufacturers'  meeting  at  Indianapolis  December  4. 
(yosts  were  compared  and  it  was  found  it  would  be  necessary  for  practically  all 
the  seliuol-wagon  manufacturers  to  advance  their  prices  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

Meeting  of  December  28,  1917,  to  raise  prices. — On  December  14 
another  meeting  of  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  was  held  at  Fort 
Wayne.  This  meeting  was  so  poorly  attended  that  it  was  decided  to 
call  another  one  on  December  28  at  the  Hotel  Severn  in  Indian- 
apolis. On  December  20  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote  J.  B. 
Kaler.  of  the  Harper  Buggy  Co.,  as  follows : 

« 

I  think  it  advisable  to  request  Mr.  H.  J.  McCullough,  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
writer  has  recently  received  complaints  that  they  are  very  much  out  of  line  on 
their  storm-buggy  prices  compared  with  prices  the  Indiana  builders  are  quoting. 

This  letter,  taken  with  the  correspondence  between  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  coAipany  on  the 
subject  of  cooperation  among  carriage  builders,  indicates  a  strong  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  to  bring  its  strongest 
competitor,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  into  an  association 
which  was  accomplishing  a  diminution  of  competition.  The  letter 
accomplished  its  purpose,  for  Mr.  McCullough  was  present  to  rep- 
resent Emerson-Brantingham  at  the  meeting  on  December  28,  1917. 
A.  C.  Hill,  who  represented  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  made  the 
following  report  to  Mr.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  that  com- 
pany, on  January  17, 1918 : 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  [was]  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  compare  costs  and  have 
a  general  understanding  In  regard  to  present  conditions  ♦  ♦  ♦.  After  com- 
paring costs  the  selling  price  was  discussed.  It  was  found  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  manufacturers  other  than  ourselves  were  selling  their  vehicles 
at  a  price  considerably  less  than  their  actual  cost.  The  matter  was  dlscussoil 
thoroughly.  Mr.  Heintzman,  of  the  Union  City  Carriage  Co.,  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  raise  their  prices  from  $75  net  to  $82  f.  o.  b.  net     All  the 
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rest  of  them  fell  in  line,  with,  the  exception  of  Emerson-Bran tingham.  Mr. 
McCullough  stated  that  while  their  price  list  now  in  force  was  a  new  one  *  *  * 
he  woukl  go  home  and  go  over  the  situation  thoroughly,  and  they,  no  doubt, 
would  issue  a  new  price  list.  It  was  noted  particularly  at  this  meeting  that 
Kmerson-Brantingham,  in  making  comparisons,  always  used  their  best  buggy 
in  comparison  with  other  manufacturers*  base  buggies. 

The  writer  at  this  point  gave  a  list  showing  the  "  old  price  "  and 
the  "  new  price  "  of  each  company  for  base  biigpes  and  sbited  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  keep  the  guarantees  on  buggies. 

In  the  filfes  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  were  found  a  num- 
ber of  notes  which  were  evidently  made  by  H.  J.  McCullough  at 
this  meeting.  These  contain  compilations  of  prices,  discounts,  and 
equipment  for  auto-seat,  storm-seat,  and  panel -seat  buggies  of 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Union  City  Carriage  Co., 
Harper  Buggy  Co.,  Fehring  Carriage  Co.,  Studebaker,  Eckhart  Car- 
riage Co.,  Ahlbrand  Carriage  Co.,  Mier  Carriage  &  Buggy  Co.,  and 
Seidel  Buggy  Co.  For  some  of  the  companies  costs  were  noted  op- 
posite selling  prices  for  the  buggies  mentioned. 

The  report  made  by  Mr.  Hill  to  Mr.  Thielens  on  January  17,  1918, 
was  turned  over  by  Mr.  Thielens  to  Mr.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  company,  who,  in  a  letter  on  January  31, 1918,  took  ex- 
ception to  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hill — 

We  regret  very  much  the  unfavorable  report  regarding  ourselves  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  particularly  so,  as  he  has  without  question  misunderstood 
what  we  stated  at  tiiat  meeting.  There  was  no  cost  comparison,  as  the  Indiana 
manufacturers  did  not  bring  costs  with  them.  Only  Studebaker  and  ourselves 
had  costs.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  if  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ers were  selling  their  goods  at  less  than  cost  to  them.  As  far  as  ourselves  are 
concerned,  we  positively  know  that  our  vehicles  are  marketed  at  a  profit  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
We  do  not  feel  that  comparisons  with  our  competitors  amount  to  anything 
unless  we  can  take  up  the  principal  items  in  construction,  quality  of  materials, 
and  features  one  has  over  the.  other.  For  such  reason,  the  price  comparison  at 
Indianapolis  we  do  not  consider  of  any  value  whatever. 

On  January  11,  1918,  Mr.  Thielens  wrote  A.  T.  Jackson,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  work.    He  said : 

I  find  your  letter  of  the  9th  requesting  return  of  yours  of  the  f)th  and  you 
will  find  same  inclosed  herewith.    It  has  been  read,  but  no  copy  retained. 

The  question  of  costs  and  keeping  up  to  them  has  been  a  trying  proposition 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  result  that  comparisons  have  not  been  fair,  but 
I  am  sure,  by  keeping  after  the  proposition,  that  we  will  all  be  benefited.  The 
variety  in  spring  vehicles  makes  it  some  more  difllcult  to  get  a  common  under- 
standing as  to  costs  than  on  farm  wagons,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  our 
Mr.  Hill  will  be  pleased  to  confer  at  South  Bend  or  Rockford  with  any  of  your 
men  whenever  you  may  desire. 

The  letter  of  January  5,  to  which  Mr.  Thielens  refers,  was  not 
found  in  the  files  of  either  company. 
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A. 

Meeting  of  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  Januart 
14,  1918, — On  January  10,  1918,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote 
H.  A.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Lull  Carriage  Co.,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  latter's  price  list  and  announcing  a  meeting  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  National  Association  on  January  14.  Tlie  writer 
urged  Mr.  Crawford  to  attend  because — 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  larger  manufacturers  of  vehicles  get  to- 
gether and  compare  costs.  I'^nderstand,  meetings  of  tliis  Idml  are  not  called 
with  a  motive  of  setting  prices,  as  that  would  be  contrary  to  law. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  14,  1918,  in  Cincinnati,  apj^arently 
neither  the  Studebaker  Corporation  nor  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
comi^any  were  represented.  On  January  19,  P.  E.  Ebrenz,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  carriage  association,  wrote  A.  C. 
HiU,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  inform- 
ing him  that  about  20  manufacturers  had  been  present  at  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Ebrenz  continued: 

It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  we  have  had  and  demonstrated 
that  the  carriage  men  are  really  getting  together,  are  v/iUing  to  give  each 
other  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  whatever  information  they  can. 

Prices  are  being  advanced  and  will  be  further  advanced.  On  account  of  un- 
certainty of  information,  it  was  decldeil  to  hold  another  meeting  on  Wednes<lay, 
March  6,  at  the  Gibson  House,  CinclnnatL 

Mr.  Hill  transmitted  this  letter  to  Mr.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  company,  on  January  22,  1918. 

Meeting  on  September  13,  1918. — No  important  information  was 
secured  regarding  the  activities  of  carriage  manufacturers  from  Janu- 
ary to  the  fall  of  1918.  On  September  4,  1918,  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
l^oration  wrote  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  as  follows : 

It  looks  as  though  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  further  advance  in 
list  of  10  ixjr  cent  on  our  buggies. 

A  meeting  of  carriage  manufacturers  was  held  in  Chicago  Sep- 
ten^ber  13.  1918.  That  prices  were  discussed  at  this  meeting  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  letter  from  H.  J.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  A.  C.  Hill,  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, on  September  17,  1918; 

At  the  recent  conference  held  !n  Chicago  of  cairiage  manufacturers  yon  an- 
nouncetl  your  sales  price  for  the  No.  3375  prior  to  the  1st  Inst,  was  $83.13 
f.  o,  b.  Sou  til  Ben<l  *  *  •.  We  do  not  quite  understand  this  price,  as  in  a 
letter  from  your  Mr.  Ryer  dated  July  3,  he  advises  the  price  of  the  said  buggy 
nt  that  time  was     *     *     ♦     $86.45     ♦     *     *. 

We  would  appreciate  Tery  much  heflrin??  from  you  as  to  whether  we  caufrht 
the  figures  correctly  :it  the  ineetins:  held  last  Friday  in  Chicap:o,  namely,  $83.13. 

On  September  23,  1918,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  again  on  the  same 
matter : 
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You  have  not  deftDitely  replied  to  the  \vriter*»  letter  t>f  the  17th  lR»t.  re- 
garding the  price  of  $83.13  you  annouucetl  to  tlie  carri-ige  manufacturers  at 
their  last  met^ting  in  Chicago     *     «     ♦. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Our  sales  price  for  this  same  construction  of  huggy  was  $94,  less  5 
per  cent  woulfl  make  our  net  price  $89.30  as  comparefl  with  your  net  price  of 
$83.13,  over  $6  higher  than  yours.  Therefore,  to  have  your  Mr,  Robertson  say 
that  the  trade  looked  upon  Emersons  as  worse  eoKiq>etitors  than  Herctiles  is 
sometlilng  we  are  at  a  less  to  iHklerstand,  considering  that  we  have  been 
getting  better  prices  than  you  have,  unless  we  did  not  "  get  you  "  fight  at  the 
Chicago  meeting. 

Mr.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, replied  on  September  27  with  a  frank  confession  and  apology : 

*  •  «  I  immediately  recalled  ^fr.  Kobertson  being  in  South  Bend  the  day 
after  we  were  in  Chicago  talking  costs  and,  of  course,  did  not  hesitate  to  refer 
to  what  we  had  talked  about  and  particularly  emi)hasized  that  Studebaker  had 
evidently  been  asleep  at  the  switch  for  60  days.  Consequently,  we  had  been 
selling  buggies  at  less  than  eof*.  I  think,  Mac,  that  there  showld  l>e  nothing 
about  what  has  been  said  to  embarrass  you,  but  If  you  feel  that  way  why  not 
destrc^  all  of  this  correspondence?  *  *  ♦  As  has  ahready  been  stated,  while 
getting  ready  for  the  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
w(»  had  been  selling  buggies  for  some  time  for  less  than  cost.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  I  made  no  effort  to  disguise  this  In  talking  to  the  different  parties  at 
St.  Louis,  neither  did  I  attempt  to  bide  it  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  I  am  not  i)roud 
of  such  a  record,  but  hare  never  felt  that  any  real  good  came  of  hiding  your 
own  mistakes. 

Mr.  McCullough  replied  on  September  30,  eoncloding  the  discns- 
sion  thus : 

We  will  let  the  matter  drop^  as  there  is  nothing  further  to  discuss,  as  you 
hare  now  corrected  the  awfully  low  price  at  which  you  wei"e  selling  a  leather 
quarter- top,  panel-seat,  leather-trimme<l  buggy  to  September  3.  namely,  $83.13, 
against  our  price  of  $94.15,  which  has  been  effective  since  last  June.  This  price 
now  is  advance<l  10  per  cent  since  September  16. 

Organization  of  the  light  spring-vshiclb  ikspartment  of  the 
National  Implement  a^d  Vehicle  Association. — In  his  written  re- 
port regarding  the  meeting  of  Indiana  bnggy  manufacturers  at  In- 
dianapolis on  December  28,  1917,  A.  C.  Hill,  on  January  17,  1918, 
suggested  to  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  munager  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  the  possibility  of  organizing  the  buggy  manufacturers 
as  a  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 
Mr»  Hill  simimarized  his  <^inions  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  de- 
partment and  the  possibility  of  organizing  it  as  follows: 

I  personally  believe  that  a  prent  deal  of  ffoorl  is  to  be  had  from  meetings  oi 
this  kind,  and  that  they  should  he  oontlnued  at  intervalSw  Understaml,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  real  organization — i^  is  just  a  get-topetlier  proposition. 
Sliould  the  associates  oare  to  have  a  division  of  this  kind,  believe  it  will  be 
very  easy  for  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  get  practically 
all  of  the  mannfacturers  as  members. 
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Some  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Hill's  report' H.  J.  McCul- 
lough  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thielens,  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, under  date  of  December  31,  1917,  in  which  a  plan  was  sug- 
gested for  organizing  the  buggy  manufacturers  as  a  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  After  stating 
that  the  buggy  manufacturers  needed  an  organization,  that  the  ac- 
tive j5art  taken  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  recent  meetings 
had  brouglit  encouragement  to  those  desiring  an  organization,  and 
that  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  should  have  a 
vehicle  department,  Mr.  McCullough  proposed  the  organization  of  a 
small  group  of  manufacturers  into  an  association  to  supersede  the 
existing  National  Carriage  Builders'  Association,  and  proposed  that 
this  small  association  be  absorbed  by  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  vehicle  department. 
Replying  under  date  of  January  2,  1918,  Mr.  Thielens  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  idea  of  forming  a  vehicle  department,  but  declared  he 
could  see  no  necessity  of  first  forming  a  new  association  and  pro- 
posed the  immediate  organization  of  a  vehicle  department  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Although  the  organization  of  a  vehicle  department  was  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  1918,  it  does  not  appear  that  effective  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  such  a  department  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  dissatisfaction  with  the  activities  of  the 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  appears  to  have  grown 
among  companies  affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association.  On  September  30,  1918,  H.  J.  McCullough,  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  A.  B.  Thielens  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  attended  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  meeting  at  Cincinnati 
this  last  week,  and  will  say  frankly  I  could  have  accomplished  far  more  had  I 
remained  at  home.  There  was  nothing  of  any  consequence  developed  there  out- 
side of  the  personal  annual  round-up     ♦     ♦     ♦. 

This  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  used  by  the  Carriage  Build- 
ers' National  Association  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  member- 
ship therein  resulted  in  a  conference  on  October  3,  1918,  which  met 
to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  light  spring- vehicle  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Six  companies 
were  represented  at  this  conference,  including  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration. Apparently  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  was  not  repre- 
sented. An  organization  of  some  sort  was  agreed  upon,  but  no  defi- 
nite steps  were  taken  to  complete  the  organization.  On  November 
15  a  second  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  bringini^ 
about  an  organization.    Expressions  from  Mr.  Ebrenz,  manager  of 
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the  Reliance  Bugp^y  Co.,  who  presided,  and  sevei^l  others,  seem  to 
have  indicated  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  wisdom  of  relinquish- 
ing membership  in  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  that 
E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association,  who  was  present,  suggested  that  action  be  de- 
ferred until  a  more  unanimous  desire  for  departmental  organization 
should  be  apparent.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  adjournment 
was  taken  without  any  action  having  resulted. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National 
Association  on  March  12, 1919,  the  final  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
the  light  spring-vehicle  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  All  those  present  who  were  members  of  both 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association  met  and  considered  favorably  the 
question  of  organizing  a  light  spring- vehicle  department.  Thirteen 
vehicle  companies  were  represented.  It  was  generally  admitted  that 
the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  had  become  a  purely 
social  organization  of  no  possible  economic  benefits.  The  following 
resolution  brought  the  new  department  into  existence : 

That  the  carriage  manufacturers  who  are  now  members  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  now  form  a  light  spring-vehicle  department  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  association. 

In  conclusion  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  stated : 

It  developed  that  considerable  effort  had  been  made  and  pledges  obtained 
from  manufacturers  to  adhere  after  July  1  to  a  standard  track  of  56  inches 
everywhere.  It  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  new  department  to  check  up 
and  carry  through  to  a  successful  culmination  the  establishment  of  this  track 
on  light  spring  vehicles  throughout  the  country  as  it  is  now  established  on  farm 
wagons. 

During  the  period  that  the  question  of  organization  of  carriage 
manufacturers  as  a  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  was  under  consideration,  active  cooperation 
among  manufacturers  continued.  On  January  17,  1919,  A.  C.  Hill, 
of  Studebaker  Corporation,  wrote  A.  T.  Jackson,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  compj^ny,  as  follows : 

Would  like  for  you  to  carefully  note  our  prices  in  comparison  with  your 
Kansas  City  prices  covering  buggies.    They  are  almost  identical  in  construction. 

I  would  like  for  you,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  call  me  long  distance  at  once  and  advise 
whether  or  not  you  have  in  mind  making  a  further  advance  on  Emerson  bug- 
gies. 

•  •  •  your  price,  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  is  $112.7.5;  our  price,  factory, 
$123.06 ;  f .  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  $131.16. 

Several  times  we  have  compared  costs  with  you  and  have  always  foimd  the 
comparison  to  be  very  favorable.  However,  we  can  not  understand  our  dif- 
ference in  .selling  price. 
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On  January  2(),  1919,  Mr.  McCullough,  of  the  Eitterson-Branting- 
ham  company,  replied : 

ThiB  confirms  conversation  ^vlth  you  over  phone  this  morning  complying  with 
yviurs  of  the  17th  asking  for  phone  call  advisiiig  oar  intentions  as  to  further 
advance  on  buggies.    We  do  not  contemplate  at  this  time  advancing  prices. 

Comparison  of  costs  and  prices  at  meeting  ix  Febsuast^  1910. — 
In  February,  1919,  representatives  of  the  Eelianoe  Buggy  Co,  (a 
subsidiary  of  Deere  &  Co.),  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  and  the 
Fmerson-Brantingham  company  met  in  Chicago  to  discuss  costs  and 
prices.  In  a  letter  from  H.  J.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
him  Implement  Co.,  to  A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
same  company,  the  elablorate  compilations  made  at  the  conference 
were  reported  as  follows : 

Attached  find  copy  of  tabulations  the  writer  made  from  the  compilations  that 
were  prepared  by  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.  from  the  work  we  performed  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago  with  representatives  from  Deere,  Studebaker,  ami 
the  K.  B.  Co.  *  ♦  ♦  In  order  to  simplify  the  matter  for  you  in  such  a  way 
that  you  could  readily  take  up  the  different  items  and  discu{?s  them  with  ^Ir. 
El)reiiz  when  you  see  him,  I  have  arrange<l  the  same  so  that  you  can  readily 
see  just  where  we  stand  in  comparison  with  Deere  ct^nstruction. 

The  last  sheet  of  the  costs  attaclied  brings  the  total  results,  and  in  this  we 
have  included  Delker  Bros.'s  figures,  as  we  secured  them  in  the  totals,  but  not 
in  detail  of  the  varioa*?  parts.  You  will  note  we  have  not  taken  Stttdebaker*s 
comparison  into  consideration  at  all,  as  it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  so  and 
get  anywhere,  owing  to  the  way  they  turned  in  their  costs. 

The  amount  of  material  In  the  Keliance  buggy  that  compares  with  our  N<x  50, 
totals  $54.90;  Delker  Bros.,  $5S.81;  E.  B.  Co.,  $62.06.  Tlie  net  OO-days  sales 
prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  with  all  discounts  deducted  are  Bella i ice  No.  30,  ^88; 
Delker  No.  815,  $84.75 ;  E,  B.  L  Co.  No.  50,  $88.59. 

Sunmilng  up  the  whole  situation  it  means  that  we  have  been  using  and  in- 
cluding in  our  costs  "  G  "  grade  wheels.  Bronco  leather  trimming,  while  Reli- 
ance is  using  a  '*  D  *'  grade  wheel  and  drill  trimmings ;  Delker,  while  using  a 
'*  D "  grade  wheel,  use  a  Cotax  leather  trimming,  which  is  a  leather  cheaper 
than  the  Bronco  we  use.  Thus  the  quality  of  wheels  and  trimmings  in  our 
job  cost  us  $5.36  more  than  the  Reliance,  and  $1.77  more  than  Delker  Bros., 
yet  you  will  notice  Delker's  sale  price  is  just  $4.09  less  than  ours,  and  regard- 
less of  our  price  being  in  line  with  the  Uellance,  our  real  competitors  are  Delker 
Bros.,  and  it  begins  to  look  to  the  writer  that  we  can  not  very  well  make  much 
of  a  change  in  the  construction  of  our  Xo.  50  buggy  other  than  in  the  wht»els, 
and  reduce  the  grade  of  trimming  to  the  quality  that  Delkers  are  using. 

As  to  going  into  all  tlie  details  and  tabulations  of  the  auto-seat  baggy,  that 
is  not  necessary,  as  the  same  material  differences  occur.  The  only  question  at 
issue  is  our  sale  price  is  $7.39  less  than  Keliance,  while  it  is  $3.36  more  than  the 
auto-seat  buggy  as  made  by  Delker  Bros. 

The  spring  wagon  prt^Kxsition  was  not  gone  into  in  detail,  as  we  were  siHirt 
of  time  and  again  construction  varied. 

Accompanying  this  letter  were  the  tabulations  to  which  the  writer 
referred.  These  showed  for  each  company  costs  for  every  item  for 
a  number  of  selected  jobs.     These  costs  were  separated  into  ma- 
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terial  cost,  labor  cost,  and  overhead  expense.  To  the  total  for  each 
job  was  added  33^  per  cent  labeled  "  Commercial."  For  example, 
the  totals  on  Emerson-Brantingham's  job  No.  50-51  leather  quarter 
top  were  as  follows: 

Material $56.0961 

Labor 6.2166 

Burden 6.  2166 

Commercial  33i  per  cent 22.  8431 

91.  3724 

The  net  selling  price  on  this  buggy  was  $88.59. 

The  tabulations  contained  also  a  summary  of  net  selling  prices  of 
11  buggy  companies  on  two  or  three  jobs  each.  In  addition  there 
were  numerous  sheets  showing  for  each  item  the  deductions  or  ad- 
ditions in  cost  estimate  necessary  to  cover  differences  in  construction 
and  quality  of  materials  to  equalize  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.'s 
Xo.  50  panel-seat  buggy  with  Reliance  Buggy  Co.'s  Xo.  30.  In  the 
sonunary  of  these  figures  Delker  Bros.'s  No.  815  job  was  included  and 
equalizing  deductions  and  additions  given.  The  selling  price  f.  o.  b. 
factory  was  given  as  follows: 

Reliance,  No.  80 $88.00 

Delker,  No.  815 84. 75 

E.  B.  I.  Ck).,  No.  50 88.59 

The  object  of  the  three  companies  in  thus  comparing  differences 
in  construction,  costs,  and  selling  prices,  as  stated  by  H.  J.  McCul- 
lough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  seems  to  have 
been  to  check  up  differences  in  selling  prices  with  the  apparent 
object  of  eliminating  price  competition.  In  the  study  made  quality 
of  materials  and  differences  in  construction  were  minutely  considered 
as  explaining  differences  in  factory  costs  and  selling  prices.  The 
results  of  the  study  indicated  that  although  the  prices  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.  and  the  Eeliance  Buggy  Co.  for  the 
l)ase  panel-seat  buggy  with  leather  quarter  top  were  "  in  line "  the 
price  of  Delker  Bros,  was  $4.09  less  than  that  of  Emerson-Branting- 
ham. For  the  base  auto-seat  buggy  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Im- 
plement Co.  was  $7.39  lower  in  price  than  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co., 
but  $3.36  higher  than  Delker  Bros.  What  steps,  if  any,  were  t^ken 
to  equalize  these  differences,  does  not  appear. 

Correspondence  following  the  organization  of  the  light  spring 
vehicle  department  indicates  that  the  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  continued  to  be  active  in 
the  new  department.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration reduced  buggj'^  prices.  This  is  indicated  by  a  letter  of  A.  C. 
Hill,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  to  the 
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Ahlbrand  Carriage  Co.  on  April  9,  1919,  in  which  Mr.  Hill  made  the 
following  statements: 

Wish  to  advise  that  we  have  made  a  i eduction  in  price  of  our  buggies  as 
follows : 

[Here  are  quoted  new  buggy  prices.] 

With  our  new  list  in  force  makes  our  buggies  about  15  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

We  understand  that  you  have  changed  your  prices ;  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  advise  us  just  what  you  have  done  so  that  we  can  correct  our  records. 

On  April  25,  1919,  H.  J.  McCullough,  manager  of  the  vehicle 
and  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  wrote 
Mr.  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  Studebaker  Corporation, 
as  follows: 

We  note  the  [Studebaker]  prices  are  extremely  low  when  compared  with  our 
trade  prices  •  ♦  ♦.  We  are  wondering  how  it  is  possible  to  lower  prices 
without  reducing  quality  ♦  •  ♦,  We  have  heard  from  some  of  our  travelers 
in  different  territories  that  the  Studebaker  people  are  consigning  bugles 
to  be  paid  for  wh«i  sold  •  *  *.  We  would  appreciate  hearing  something 
from  you,  particularly  regarding  the  consignment  arrangement. 

SuMMAKT. — The  foregoing  indicates  that  manufacturers  of  light 
spring  vehicles  have  been  extremely  active  in  cooperating  to  deter- 
mine costs,  compare  prices,  and  agree  upon  price  advances.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  these  manufacturers  were  not  organized  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  until 
March,  1919,  and  were  not,  therefore,  subjected  to  the  more  or  less 
rigid  censorship  of  that  body,  they  have  been  unusually  open  in 
reference  to  price  discussions  and  agreements  taking  place  among 
them.  The  formal  vehicle  for  their  activities  prior  to  1919  was  the 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  an  organization  not  affiliated 
with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  but  embrac- 
ing in  its  membership  a  number  of  the  companies  belonging  to  the 
latter. 

The  two  most  important  manufacturers  of  carriages  are  the  Stu- 
debaker Corporation  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 
These  two  companies  have  at  different  tim*:s  assumed  leading  roles 
in  bringing  about  price  cooperation  amon^r  manufacturers  of  this 
line.  Of  the  two,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  has  been  the  more 
closely  affiliated  with  the  organization  work. 

There  has  been  little  reticence  in  correspondence  of  carriage 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  occurrences  at  their  various  meetings. 
P.  E.  Ebrenz,  manager  of  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Deere  &  Co.),  announced  quite  frankly  that  an  advance  in  bug^y 
prices  of  from  $7.50  to  $10  was  agreed  upon  at  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association  meeting  on  September  25,  1916.  At  the  next 
meeting  on  February  27,  1917,  similar  references  indicate  that  costs 
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were  submitted  by  some  companies,  price  information  was  exchanged, 
and  a  general  advance  understood  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917  there  were  several  meetings  of  a 
group  of  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  at  which  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  took  the  lead  in  gathering  and  distributing  cost  data. 
At  these  meetings  those  present  announced  their  existing  selling 
prices  and  those  they  intended  to  put  on  in  the  near  future.  The 
Studebaker  Corporation  apparently  took  upon  itself  the  task  of 
transmitting  the  information  obtained  at  these  meetings  to  manu- 
facturers who  had  not  taken  part  in  them  and  particularly  to  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  whom  it  finally  persuaded  to 
be  represented  at  the  next  meeting  on  December  28,  1917.  At  this 
meeting  costs  were  compared  and  very  definite  understandings 
reached  as  to  the  amount  of  price  advance  necessary  and  the  date  it 
should  be  made  effective.  On  January  14,  1917,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Carriage  Builders  National  Association,  these  price  advances  were 
compared  and  it  was  decided  that  further  advances  were  necessary. 
At  another  meeting  on  ^September  13, 1918,  price  information  was  ex- 
changed and  each  company  stated  its  policy  as  to  approaching  price 
increases.  In  February,  1919,  representatives  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  the  Ehierson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  and  the  Be- 
liance  Buggy  Co.  met  and  drew  up  elaborate  itemized  tabulations  of 
comparative  costs  and  selling  prices. 

In  the  period  between  the  meetings  described  correspondence  indi- 
cates that  a  lively  exchange  of  current  and  future  prices  was  carried 
on  and  that  continuous  efforts  to  keep  prices  "  ia  line  ^  were  fairly 
successful.  These  price  exchanges  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  at 
meetings  also  and  to  have  been  made  the  preliminary  to  whatever 
understandings  regarding  joint  price  action  were  reached. 

Section  8. — ^Activities  of  manufaotnren  of  tractors  and  threshing  ma- 
chines. 

Introdtjctort. — While  data  covering  activities  of  manufacturers 
of  tractors  and  threshing  machinery  is  fragmentary,  there  is  evidence 
of  much  the  same  cooperation  in  this  line  as  in  others  described  above. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  a  tractor  and  thresher  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  the  fall  of  1917 
the  National  Association  of  Thresher  Manufacturers  had  been  for 
many  years  the  organ  of  manufacturers  of  this  line.  Unsuccessful 
efforts  were  made  in  1911  to  induce  the  National  Association  of 
Thresher  Manufacturers  to  become  a  department  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  these  ef- 
forts, various  large  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  threshers  were 
members  of  both  associations.  The  formation  of  a  tractor  and 
143669'*— 2e 32 
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thredher  department  was  considered  from  time  to  time  daring  the 
intervening  years,  but  it  was  not  until  1917  that  the  organization  of 
the  department  was  finally  accomplished.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  on  Farm  Machinery  Trade  Associations 
issued  in  1915  describes  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Thresher  Manufacturers.  The  Thresher  Manufacturers'  Association 
as  early  as  1904  had  adopted  a  list  of ''  amounts  "  below  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  formulating  the  list,  threshing  madkines 
could  not  be  manufactured  and  marketed  except  at  a  loss.  This 
schedule  of  '*  amounts  ^  was  readopted  at  annual  meetings  in  1908  and 
1909  and,  with  slight  modifications,  in  1910.  The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  also  included  measures  to  prevent  price  cutting  whether 
done  directly  by  lowering  net  prices  or  indirectly  by  such  concessions 
as  prepayment  of  freight  or  allowing  excessive  amounts  on  old  ma- 
chines turned  in  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  for  new  ones. 

Price  activities  in  spbinq  and  summer  of  191G. — Although  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Thresher  Manufacturers 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  data  obtained  by  the  Commissiim 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1916  there  are  numerous  indications  of  close 
cooperation  am(mg  manufacturers  in  the  exchange  and  comparison 
of  prices  prior  to  this  meeting.  The  most  active  companies  in  these 
exchanges  were  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Cow  and  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  On  February  29,  1916,  W.  H. 
Haggard,  manager  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  division  of  the  Emer- 
son-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Ma- 
chine Co.  as  follows: 

We  understancl  that  you  have  recently  revised  your  prices  on  threshers,  en- 
gines, etc.,  and  if  agreeahle  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  ;'our  revised 
price  list 

To  which  E.  J.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Co.,  replied  on  March  8, 1916: 

We  have  mailed  you  one  of  our  1916  catalogues,  on  the  back  pages  of  which 
yon  will  find  our  present  revised  prices.    ♦     •    * 

We  pa^'  10  per  cent  cash  discount  on  all  gri^ss  product  for  aU  cash,  and  10 
per  cent  discount  to  dealers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  should  like  to  know  what  plans  of 
commission  you  allow. 

On  April  6,  1916,  complying  with  a  request  from  O.  B.  Bandall, 
of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  H.  S.  Lord,  treasurer  of 
the  Moline  Plow  Ca,  wrote : 

We  have  yours  of  the  8d  and  beg  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  our  last  price 
list  on  our  Moline  Universal  tractor  and  plows  for  use  with  same.  We  ad- 
vanced our  price  oa  the  tractor  last  week  from  $650  to  $700.    *    *    * 

*  *  *  «  «  «  • 

We  wish  to  add  that  from  the  printed  prices  we  allow  a  discoinit  of  20  per 
cent  to  purchasers  ef  three  or  more  outfits  and  15  per  cent  to  those  who  take 
out  a  contract  but  only  buy  one  outfit 
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In  reply  to  a  similar  request  from  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co., 
the  Rock  Island  Plow  Co.  wrote  on  April  14,  1916 : 

Complying  with  your  request  of  the  10th  Instant. 

We  nre  pleased  to  mall  you  under  other  (M)ver  two  copies  of  our  Heider 
tractor  catalogue. 

As  to  the  prlc*e;  there  Is  but  one.  A\>  make  the  one  machine,  10-20.  Price 
to  the  farmer  Is  $995.  Twms  $195  cash  deiwsited  with  order,  l>a lance  sl0it 
draft  attached  to  B,  L.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

That  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  and  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.  had  attained  a  relationship  under  which 
neither  company  hesitated  to  complain  to  the  other  of  price  policies  is 
indicated  in  correspondence  of  the  two  companies  at  this  time.  On 
April  28,  1916,  E.  J.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  former  company, 
wrote  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  as  follows: 

Our  field  representatives  have  been  contending  right  along  that  you  have 
not  raise<l  the  price  of  your  threshing  machinery  over  that  of  last  year.  ♦  *  ♦ 
We  knew  tluit  some  of  the  companies  made  pretenses  of  having  raised  their 
prices  about  the  time  we  did,  but  named  some  subsequent  date.  We  did  not 
suppose  that  they  had  deferre<i  the  time  beyond  March  15,  but  the  Infonnation 
that  continues  to  come  to  us  Imlicates  that  we  were  wrong  in  our  assump- 
tion.   *     ♦     ♦    Is  it  true  that  you  have  not  yet  made  a  change  in  your  prices? 

A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
company,  replied  on  May  2,  as  follows: 

To  date  we  have  not  advanced  our  prices  on  steam  engines,  separators,  clover 
hullers,  or  sawmills,  but  have  made  an  advance  on  tractors  which  we  believe 
you  are  acquainted  with.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  remember  our  Mr.  Haggard  stating  that 
he  saw  you  hi  Chicago  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  he  giive  you  the  information 
regarding  our  tractor  advance. 

Two  months  later  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  were  still 
complaining  of  Emerson-Brantingham's  prices.  On  July  8,  1916, 
A.  T,  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Co.,  wrote  W.  H.  Haggard,  manager  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  divi- 
sion of  the  same  company,  describing  a  call  the  writer  had  recently 
made  on  Mr.  Whitmer  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Thresliing  Machine  Co.'s  Des 
Moines  branch.    Referring  to  the  interview,  Mr.  Jackson  wrote: 

In  discussing  matters  he  took  us  to  task  ver>'  severely  for  the  price  we  are 
making  on  heavy  line  goods,  ami  as  you  know  I  could  not  defend  our  position 
very  strongly — ^not  having  It  in  mind  as  you  have,  but  boiling  his  statements 
down,  he  said  that  on  a  20  b.  p.  Reeves  and  a  36-inch  Reeves  separator  we  were 
$295  lower  on  a  time  price  basis  than  the  Case  and  that  this  was  quite  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  trade  and  had  been  discussed  at  the  Des  Moines  thrasher 
club. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  seems  to  have  attached  much  im- 
portance to  comparisons  of  its  prices  and  price  policies  with  those  of 
its  competitors.     On  October  12,  1916.  W.  H.  Haggard,  manager  of 
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the  tractor  and  thresher  division,  wrote  C.  S.  Brantingham,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  as  follows : 

I  some  time  aj?o  received  a  letter  from  the  Frick  Ck).  announcing  the  prices 
that  they  had  established  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  stating,  moreover,  that  they  had  de- 
cided to  In  the  future  allow  n  discount  of  20  per  cent  instead  of,  as  previously, 
25  per  cent.  I  compared  these  prices  •  ♦  ♦  with  Geiser  [Bnierson-Branting- 
ham]  prices  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  discount,  which  was  understood  to  be  our 
regular  discount,  as  I  presumed  that  the  20  per  cent  was  the  regular  discount  of 
the  Frick  Co.,  with  the  result  that  in  the  main  Geiser  prices  at  25  per  cent 
discount  ♦  ♦  •  were  not  lower  than  Frick  prices  at  20  per  cent  discount. 
The  following  examples  are  submltte<l.  [Here  are  shown  Frick  Co.'s  thrasher 
prices  and  corresponding  Geiser  prices.] 

Meeting  of  tractor  and  thresher  MANUTACTtrRERS,  November  17, 
1916. — ^Indications  are  that  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Thresher  Manufacturers  was  held  in  Chicago  on  November  17,  1916, 
and  that  prices  were  discussed  at  this  time.  In  a  letter  to  E.  W.  Mc- 
CuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion, from  E.  K.  McLean,  jr.,  domestic  sales  manager  of  Walter  A. 
iWood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  under  date  of  November  28^ 
1916,  the  writer  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Journal  entitled  "  Farm  machinery  to  soar,"  which  was  apparently 
based  on  an  announcement  following  a  meeting  of  manufacturers. 
Mr.  McLean  wrote: 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  look  up  this  article  and  be  good  enough  to 
write  nie  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  increase  upon  the  part  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  mentioned  therein  is  an  advance  over  the  price  at  which  they 
have  been  writing  1917  business  or  is  this  an  advance  over  1916?  I  would  also 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  advise  us  what  this  meeting  in  question  really  was 
and  whether  it  consisted  of  manufacturers  making  up  the  membership  in  our 
organization  or  not. 

Mr.  McCullough  replied  on  December  1,  as  follows : 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  basis  of  the  article  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  a  meeting  of  the  thrasher  and 
tractor  manufacturers  held  in  this  city  on  November  17,  which  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  our  nssoclatlon,  although,  naturally,  as  we  represent  a  large 
majority  of  the  thrasher  manufacturers,  a  number  of  our  members  were  present. 

*  *  ♦  the  newspaper  reports  were  very  sensational.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  understand 
that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  were  not  represented  at  this  meeting,  con- 
sequently •  •  ♦  statenients  made  for  them  were  without  foundation,  and 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  19th  Mr.  Ranney  made  an  official  statement  for  his 
company. 

As  the  association  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  prices  in  any  form,  we 
accumulate  no  information  whatever  concerning  them,  and  the  writer  only 
knows  in  a  general  way  what  is  being  done,  but  his  knowledge  is  of  such  a. 
fragmentary  character,  do  not  consider  it  would  be  worth  while  quoting  here. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  on  the  part  of  all  manu- 
facturers in  our  lines  relative  to  their  costs  and  increasing  expense,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  they  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  this  increased 
expense  In  their  selling  prices. 
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Possible  reference  to  this  meeting  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
W.  H.  Haggard,  manager  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  division  of 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  to  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  that 
company,  on  November  22, 1916,  as  follows: 

When  in  Chicago  last  week  Mr.  Bartholemew  [of  Avery  Co.]  informed  me 
that  they  had  tentatively  adopted  prices  and  discounts  on  tractors  as  stated 
below,  and  that  while  their  prices  might  be  changed,  the  change,  if  any,  would 
depend  upon  what  might  be  done  by  others. 

Meeting  of  February  15,  1917. — Another  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  had  now  become  the  National  Association  of  Tractor 
and  Thresher  Manufacturers,  was  held  in  Chicago  on  February  15, 
1917.  At  this  meeting  the  report  of  a  special  terms  committee  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  report  enumerated  terms,  discounts,  and 
credits  recommended  on  sales  of  separators  and  tractors.  In  so  doing 
it  stated : 

Your  committee  recognize  that  it  will  take  time  to  change  the  selling  methods 
of  long  years  standing,  and  while  it  is  recommended  that  the  terms  suggested 
in  this  report  should  be  earnestly  and  conscientiously  followed,  yet  we  appre- 
ciate that  there  may  be  some  cases  where  longer  time  or  lesser  percentage  of 
cash  each  year  than  provided  herein  may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  busi- 
ness.    *     •     ♦ 

Your  committee  believe  a  material  improvement  and  saving  can  be  made  in 
adopting  a  uniform  method  of  taking  in  second-hand  machinery  by  the  adop- 
tion of  some  kind  of  a  schedule  of  normal  value  of  second-hand  engines  and 
separators.  *  ♦  ♦  As  a  start  ♦  *  *  we  recommend  that  no  separatora 
of  any  age  other  than  their  own  make  be  traded  in  after,  this  date  when  by  so 
doing  they  become  a  part  of  the  net  price  proceeds,    ♦    ♦    * 

We  further  recommend  that  no  contracts  be  printed  nor  business  written  for 
the  season  of  1018  by  any  members  of  this  association  until  after  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  which  we  urge  be  held  not  later  than  June  15,  1917. 

Inclosing  this  report  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Haggard  and  Gigax  of 

his  company,  Mr.  Brantingham,  president  of  Emerson-Brantingham 

Co.,  wrote  on  February  19  referring  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bathrick, 

a  member  of  the  terms  committee,  made  when  signing  the  report : 

Mr.  Bathrick  further  stated  that  his  company  made  the  same  percentage  of 
profit  on  second-hand  machines  during  the  year  **  1916  "  that  they  did  on  new 
machines  and  tliat  they  distributed  their  sales  and  other  overhead  expenses 
outside  of  manufacture  over  second-hand  machinery  the  same  as  new  machinery 
in  arriving  at  their  profits.     *     •     ♦ 

Further  evidence  that  prices  were  discussed  at  this  meeting  is 
found  in  a  number  of  pencil  notes,  which  appear  to  be  in  Mr.  Brant- 
ingham's  handwriting,  filed  with  this  correspondence.  The  most 
illuminating  of  these  were  as  follows: 

Think  at  least  25  per  cent  advance  on  separators  necessary  to  cover  in- 
creased costs. 

Think  at  least  15  per  cent  advance  on  steam  engines  on  hand  now  should  be 
established.  On  new  steam  engines  built  out  of  new  material  advance  should 
cover  costs. 
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Think  3SJ  per  cent  advance  on  list  repairs  ovt^r  11)16  necessary — we  have 
made  this  advance  about  March,  1917,  by  advancing  list  25  per  cent  and  re- 
duced discount  from  25  to  20  per  cent — ^not  on  tractor  repairs — these  not 
changed  except  reduced  ccnnmlssion  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

Price  activities,  APRiii-JuLY,  1917. — Incomplete  data  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  seem  to  indicate  that  price  activities  continued 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  1917.  On  April  2,  1917, 
,W.  V.  Couchm^n,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co,,  addi'essed  let- 
ters to  H*  S.  Lord,  treasurer  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and  C.  S.  Brant- 
ingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  inclosing  th« 
Harvester  Co.'s  "  General  Letter  No.  76  "  announcing  an  immediate 
advance  in  tractor  prices, 

A  frank  interrogation  as  to  future  price  policy  was  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Frick  Co.  on  April  12, 1917,  from  W.  H.  Haggard,  man- 
ager of  the  tractor  and  thresher  division  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  Co.,  who  wrote ; 

We  take  It  that  It  Is  not  yonr  Intention  to  make  any  changes  at  this  time  on 
thrashers.     Is  that  correct? 

TV.  R.  Snively,  secretary  of  the  Frick  Co.,  replied  on  April  16: 

It  is  our  Intention  to  increase  the  list  price  of  otlr  thrashers;  liowever,  we 
will  also  change  our  discounts  and  allow  20  per  cent  on  time  hasls,  25  per  cent 
where  one-half  cash  is  i)ai<l  on  delivery,  and  30  per  cent  for  all  cash  on 
delivery.  The  net  cash  price  on  delivery  will  be  the  same  as  before  we  In- 
creased the  prices. 

Equally  frank  was  a  letter  of  F.  W.  Gigax,  division  sales  manager 
of  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  to  the  J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.  on  May  26,  1917 : 

We  are  confronted  with  constantly  rising  costs  on  the  various  different  Items 
quoted  In  our  supply  catalogue  and  were  Just  trying  to  get  a  line  on  what  our 
competitors  are  doing  as  to  raising  prices  or  keeping  same,  within  sliooting 
distance  of  the  normal  quotations. 

Would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  advise  us  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  are  making  advances  from  time  to  time  or  what  your  policy  is  as  regards 
the  handling  of  this  situation. 

Will  you  make  an  advance  on  certain  commodities  In  the  middle  of  the 
season? 

We  feel  that  if  we  do  not  keep  up  with  the  procession  on  an  advancing  mar- 
ket we  will  not  be  prepared  to  take  the  shrinkage  that  surely  will  occur  when 
the  market  begins  to  react  and  come  back  to  normal. 

On  June  11,  E.  E,  Eussell,  purchasing  agent  for  J.  I.  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machine  Co.,  replied : 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  follow  the  market  and  change  our  prices  accord- 
ingly •  ♦  ».  This  price  change  is  not  cared  for  from  day  to  day,  or  as 
the  cost  prices  advance,  but  is  arranged  for  periodically.  Under  date  of  July  1, 
1916,  all  of  our  prices  were  rearranged  In  accordance  with  the  costs  at  that 
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time  ♦  ♦  ♦.  We  anticipate  shortly  rearranffing  our  prices  on  belts  in 
Canada,  as  we  feel  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  too  low  la  cemparfson 
with  the  prices  which  we  wonUl  have  to  pay  if  we  were  competled  to  go  on  the 
open  marljet  and  purchase  at  this  time. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing  that  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  was  fixing  its  selling  prices  not 
on  the  basis  of  actual  costs,  but  on  the  basis  of  cuiTent  market  costs. 

Activities  against  competitive  tractor  demonstrations. — Al- 
though there  is  reference  to  a  meeting  of  the  tractor  and  thresher 
manufacturers'  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  on  August  17, 1917,  it  appears  that  the  organization  was 
not  completed  imtil  the  formal  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
department  on  November  22,  1917.  At  the  meeting  of  August  17, 
1917,  it  appears  that  a  committee  on  tractor  demonstrations  was 
appointed,  and  definite  steps  were  taken  to  limit  the  number  of  com- 
petitive exhibitions  and  demonstrations  in  which  members  of  the 
association  would  take  part.  In  a  general  letter  addressed  to  **  mem- 
bers of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department ''  on  September  4,  E.  C. 
Merwin,  signing  himself  "secretary  of  the  tractor  and  thresher 
department,"  wrote : 

There  are  to  be  no  competitive  tractor  demonstrations  by  any  members  of 
the  association  and  aU  members  ar^  urged  to  stand  firm  on  this  proposition. 
Othei-wise  a  state  of  chaos  would  soon  exist.  £lfforts  are  being  made  at  sev- 
eral State  fairs  to  have  competitive  demonstrations  of  tractors  and  these  shonld 
be  carefully  avoided  by  all  of  our  members  who  have  entrusted  this  whole 
matter  to  the  committee  on  tractor  demonstrations,  of  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Gittins, 
of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Is  chairman. 

All  members  are  urged  to  properly  instruct  their  representatives  to  comply 
with  the  resolutions  regarding  these  matters  passed  at  the  August  17  meeting. 

If  it  is  clearly  understood  by  representatives  of  all  companies  that  no 
competitive  demonstrations  are  to  be  participated  in,  except  such  as  are 
anthorized  by  the  association,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in' all  refraining  from 
participating  In  the  many  such  proposed  demonstrations  which  many  State  fairs 
and  other  organizations  are  trying  to  put  on. 

One  reason  for  this  letter  was  a  controversy  which  had  arisen 
when  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club  had  arranged  to  hold  coai- 
petitive  demonstrations  at  the  State  fairs  of  Missouri  and  Kansa:^. 
Secretary  McCullough,  of  the  National  Association,  had  written 
Guy  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club,  on  August  28, 
as  follows : 

A  competitive  demonstration  such  as  proposed  by  your  club  would  be  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rules  for  demonstrations  adopted  by  the  tractor  demon- 
stration committee  of  the  association.  It  was  deemed  best  by  the  association, 
after  the  experience  last  year  in  holding  a  series  of  demonstrations,  that  this 
year  but  one  of  a  competitive  character  would  be  held,  &nd  that  at  Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 
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« 

There  Is  no  rule  against  tractor  manufacturers  exhibiting  at  State  fairs  or 
demonstrating  their  machines  Individually,  but  the  point  Is  that  the  demon- 
strations indulged  in  will  not  be  of  a  competitive  character  such  as  we  under- 
stand is  contemplated  at  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  State  fairs. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote  J.  B.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  the  tractor  demonstration  committee,  informing  him  of 
another  competitive  demonstration  at  Des  Moines.    The  writer  said : 

The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Case  Plow  Works,  International  Harvester  Co.,  La 
Crosse  Tractor  Co.,  and  the  Whitman-Bull  Co.  are  all  engaged  in  a  competitive 
plowing  demonstration  at  the  Des  Moines  fair,  which*  they  consider  in  violation 
of  the  rule  formulated  by  your  committee  and  approved  by  the  Tractor  and 
Thresher  Association. 

That  Mr.  McCuUough's  protests  were  eflfective  in  preventing  the 
proposed  demonstrations  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  is  indicated  in 
the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club  on  Septem- 
ber 5, 1917,  which  report  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
club  members  should  make  no  plowing  demonstrations  at  State  fairs 
"  and  that  they  not  exhibit  or  ^demonstrate  under  the  guise  of  dealer^ 
nor  encourage  any  field  demonstrations  whatsoever." 

Price  activities  in  fall  of  1917. — Meanwhile  the  price  activities, 
of  the  various  companies  maaufacturing  these  lines,  especially  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  continued.  On  October  1,  1917,  W.  H» 
Haggard,  division  sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.^ 
wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  as  follows : 

Our  house  at  Fargo  recently  reported  to  us  that  a  sale  had  been  made  through 
your  Fargo  house  at  what  they  considered  an  extremely  low  price  and  below  your 
usual  price. 

E.  J.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.,  replied  on  October  3 : 

You  may  rest  assured  that  if  our  representatives  have  taken  an  order  for  any- 
thing  less  than  our  net  prices,  the  goods  will  not  be  delivered  upon  it  and  they 
will  be  censured  for  taking  the  order  unless  it  was  a  pure  mistake. 

Replying  to  a  request  for  Emerson-Brantingham  s  list  prices  and 
discounts  on  tractor  engines  and  threshers  for  the  coming  year,  Mr. 
Haggard  wrote  W.  R.  Snively,  secretary  of  the  Frick  Co.,  on  October 
15, 1917,  as  follows: 

We  have  determined  the  discounts  that  we  will  allow  to  our  commission  agents 
and  inclose  herewith  one  copy  each  of  commission  contract  form  1108  and  form 
1109,  the  first  covering  E-B  tractors  and  the  latter  covering  Reeves  and  Geiser 

product    •     *     * 

*  *  «  tt  *  «    '  « 

We  have  not  yet  established  our  prices,  though  we  are  working  upon  it  and  it 
would  appear  from  our  costs  that  very  substantial  increases  will  be  necessary. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  let  you  have  a  copy  of  our  new  price  list  when  issued. 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  consulted 
each  of  the  more  important  tractor  and  threshing  manufacturers  on 
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prices  for  1918  and  compiled  the  information  so  obtained  for  reference 
in  determining  its  own  prices.  On  November  6,  1917,  Mr.  Haggard 
transmitted  these  data  to  Mr.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  in  a  letter  as  follows : 

Referring  to  the  Interview  by  phone  a  few  days  ago  respecting  the  date  at 
which  your  1918  prices  on  steam  engines  and  thrashers  would  be  effective,  beg 
to  advise  that  we  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  other  manufacturers  ns 
follows : 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  have  not  yet  determined  their  1918  prices. 

Avery  Co.  are  starting  in  making  new  prices  by  advance  sheets  furnished  their 
sales  force. 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co.  1918  prices  not  yet  determined. 

Advance  Rumely  Co.  have  been  delayed  in  getting  out  their  1918  prices 
and  expect  to  have  them  in  effect  December  1. 

While  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  was  apparently  the  clearing 
house  for  price  information  at  this  time  there  were  direct  exchanges 
between  other  companies  also.  On  October  26, 1917,  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.  wrote  the  IntemationaF Harvester  Co.  as  follows: 

Will  you  not  kindly  address,  for  the  attention  of  the  writer,  your  present 
price  list  on  your  two  and  three  plow  tractors?    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  a  price  list  of  the  Moline  Universal  Model  C  ma- 
chine.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

And  on  November  27,  L.  N.  Bums,  general  sales  manager  of  the 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  the  International  Harvester  Co.: 

We  have  received  ♦  ♦  ♦  your  recent  contract  and  price  list  on  tractors 
and  are  pleased  to  inclose  herewith  in  exchange  our  latest  form. 

Price  activities  in  1918. — The  only  data  covering  price  activities 

in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  were  found  in  an  interchange  of 

correspondence  between  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  and  J.  F.  Chelius,  of  the 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  America.     On  April  24,  1918,  Mr. 

Chelius  wrote : 

We  will  request  that  you  kindly  send  to  this  office  marked  for  the  writer,  copy 
of  your  latest  price  list  covering  Moline  Universal  tractor.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
forward  in  exchange  copy  of  our  new  No.  4  Titan  tractor  catalogue.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

On  April  25  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  replied,  inclosing  price  lists  on 
Moline  Universal  tractors. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Alexander  Legge,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Mr.  Chelius 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  drafting  instructions  for  setting  up  and 
operating  tractors  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  These 
instructions  are  normally  made  a  part  of  tractor  catalogues  and  price 
lists,  and  it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Chelius's  interest  was  in  the  instruc- 
tions rather  than  the  prices  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co. 

Compilation  of  competitors'  1919  prices  by  Emersox-Brantino- 
HAM  Co. — In  the  fall  of  1918,  as  in  the  fall  of  1917,  the  Emerson- 
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Brantingham  Co.  was  especially  active  in  the  collection  of  price  data. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Gigax,  assistant  division  sales  manager  of  the  company, 
wrote  Mr.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.,  on  September  16, 1918,  as  follows : 

« 

Inasmuch  as  our  Mr.  L.  C.  Treadwell  will  be  In  Racine,  Wis.,  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  of  this  week,  we  have  requested  him  to  call  at  your  office  and  ex- 
change ideas  with  your  repair  man,  as  we  believe  it  is  beneficial  to  manufac- 
turei's  of  the  same  lines  to  interchange  views  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Treadwell  has  charge  of  our  repair  price  lists  department,  and  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  that  class  of  work. 

Early  in  October  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  began  to  collect 
information  from  other  manufacturers  on  1919  prices.  W.  H.  Hag- 
gard, division  sales  manager  of  the  company,  wrote  Mr.  Gittins,  of 
the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  on  October  8, 1918,  as  follows : 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  1919  prices  for  thrashers  and  steam 
engines.  We  feel  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  advance  our  prices  on  both,  and 
while  the  prices  that  we  shall  establish  will  not  be  determined  by  the  prices  of 
others,  but  by  our  own  costs,  we  yet  would  be  very  glad  to  get  such  information 
as  you  feel  free  to  give  us  respecting  your  prices  for  1919,  and  If  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  what  changes  you  are  proposing  to  make  in  your  prices 
we  will  be  very  grateful  indeed  for  the  information. 

Whether  similar  letters  were  addressed  to  other  manufacturers  is 
not  known,  but  on  October  15  a  very  complete  report  of  the  1919 
price  policies  of  seven  companies  was  presented  at  a  '^  sales  meeting  ^'* 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.'s  several  managers.  The  minutes 
of  this  meeting  state  that : 

It  was  decided  at  a  previous  meeting  that  the  discounts  for  the  coming  year 
would  remain  the  same  as  this  year.  •  •  ♦  Mr.  Haggard  had  correspond- 
ence from  several  companies  advising  what  action  they  propose  to  take,  which 
was  approximately  as  follows: 

The  Frlck  Co.  will  advance  an  average  of  24  per  cent  on  thrashers;  steam 
engines,  10  per  cent 

Russell  &  Co. :  Feel  their  cost  will  be  15  per  cent  greater  and  will  probably 
increase  their  selling  price  the  same, 

Avery :  Must  Increase  price — will  be  governed  by  competitors. 

Nichols  &  Shepard :  Selling  for  next  year's  deliveries  at  the  present  time  an 
advance  of  15  per  cent  over  1918  prices. 

Aultman  &  Taylor :  Have  prepared  preliminary  list  of  10  per  cent  increase — 
believe  their  final  decision  will  be  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

Advance-Rumley :  Nothing  definite. 

Case:  Have  prepared  a  tentative  list  with  steam  engines  no  Increase  and 
separators  $25  to  $50  each.  Must  refigure  their  costs  before  a  definite  decision 
Is  reached. 

A  compilation  of  these  statements  was  sent  to  C.  S.  Brantingham, 
president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  by  A.  T.  Jackson,  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  on  October  16,  1918,  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Haggard  has  made  a  rather  exhaustive  investigation  as 
to  what  our  competitors  are  planning  to  do  and  he  has  given  me  the  following 
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Informatloii,  based  on  either  personal  or  tel(«phone  interviews,  or  correspond- 
ence   ♦    ♦    ♦. 

•  *  •  •  *  *  * 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Haggard  to  attend  the  convention  on  Thursday,  which  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  no  doubt  to  discuss  this  matter  further  with  Messrs. 
Mount  and  Giddings,  and  perhaps  others  who  w^ill  be  in  attendance,  and  there* 
fore  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  some  additional  information  upon 
your  return,  and  I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  settled  at  an  early  date  as 
we  are  very  anxious,  Indeed,  to  announce  our  1919  selling  prices. 

The  convention  to  which  reference  was  made  in  this  letter  was 
probably  that  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
in  Chicago  on  October  16, 17,  and  18,  1918. 

Price  exchanges  in  faix  or  1918. — The  unusual  number  of  price 
exchanges  which  were  found  in  correspondence  between  companies 
after  this  conv^ition  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  each 
company  to  ascertain  whether  its  competitors  had  applied  whatever 
price  advances  may  have  been  promised  or  understood.  On  October 
22,  1918,  Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Kumley  Co.,  wrote 
F.  G.  Allen,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co. : 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  temporary  price  list,  which  we  are  putting  in 
effect  to-day,  pending  the  final  determination  of  our  1919  costs  on  our  whole 
product.    These  prices  show  an  advance  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

On  October  31  Deere  &  Co.  wrote  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  inclosing  tractor  contracts  for  1919,  with  prices  and  discounts 
and  an  outline  of  variations  in  terms  for  each  of  their  branch  houses. 
On  November  1,  the  Avery  Co.  sent  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Ma- 
chine Co.  a  copy  of  its  1919  tractor  and  plow  contract  and  price  list. 
The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  reciprocated  with  like  informa- 
tion on  November  20.  A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  wrote  W.  L.  Clark,  of  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.,  on  November  9,  inclosing  Emerson-Brantingham's  Sales  Bulletin 
No.  136,  showing  price  changes  and  other  information  on  certain 
models  of  tractors.  In  return  Mr.  Clark  sent  a  printed  price  list  cov- 
ering Moline  Universal  tractors,  plows,  etc.  On  November  27,  1918, 
B.  F.  Hainey,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Tractor  Co.,  wrote  the 
John  Deere  Plow  Co.  inclosing  a  circular  and  prices  for  its  new  four- 
wheeled  tractor.    The  writer  explained : 

We  are  writing  several  other  tractor  nmnufacturers  giving  them  this  In- 
formation and  asking  for  their  prices  in  return.  If  you  see  fit  to  advise  us, 
giving  us  the  prices  on  your  tractor,  we  would  thank  you  very  much  for  same. 

Deere  &  Co.  replied  on  November  29,  inclosing  a  pamphlet  illus- 
trating their  "  Waterloo  Boy  tractor."    The  writer  said : 

Our  list  price  on  this  model  "N"  Waterloo  Boy  tractor  is  $1,250  f.  o.  b. 
Waterloo. 

Our  dealers*  net  price  in  the  l^linneapolis  and  also  In  the  Moline  home  terri- 
tory is  $1,062.50  f.  o.  b.  Waterloo,  with  which  Is  also  offered  a  quantity  dieh 
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count  which  brings  the  net  price  down  to  $1,050  each  f.  o.  b.  Waterloo  when 
bought  in  quantitiea 

Meetino  of  Department  on  April  11,  1919. — ^The  annual  meeting 
of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  was  held  on  April  11,  1919,  with  24  com- 
panies represented.  There  were  discussions  and  reports  on  tractor 
demonstrations,  proposed  Federal  traotor  ratings,  and  legislation 
affecting  interests  of  members.  Finley  P.  Mount,  chairman  of  the 
terms  committee,  read  the  report  of  his  committee  recommending 
terms  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  department,  contained  the  following  statements : 

First,  your  committee  Indorses  emphatically  the  terms  for  1919  as  published 
in  the  association  report  of  April  27,  1018,  and  as  amended  and  published  in 
the  association  report  of  November  22,  1918,  and  your  committee  recommends 
that  these  terms  be  adhered  to.  Your  committee  finds,  however,  that  these 
terms  have  been  modified  by  two  members  of  the  association ;  that  your  com- 
mittee had  no  notice  of  such  modification  until  after  said  members  -had  made 
their  announcements  to  the  trade;  your  committee  believes  that  fairness  de- 
mands that  these  modified  terms  be  made  known  to  all  the  members  of 
the  association  and  that  the  adopted  and  pubUshed  terms  of  the  association 
be  so  changed  as  to  meet  these  modifications  to  the  end  that  if  any  member 
feels  compelled  to  meet  such  modified  terms  he  may  do  so  without  laying  him> 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  bad  faith  or  of  violating  the  adopted  tenns  of  the 

association    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

>      ^     *  *  *  *  *  *  « 

K.  Any  member  before  putting  into  effect  any  policy  or  terms  more  liberal  tlian 
the  terms  herein  laid  down  shall  give  to  the  terras  committee  at  least  one 
week*s  notice  thereof,  stating  in  the  notice  the  character  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted    ♦     ♦    ♦. 

Price  activities  in  spring  and  summer  op  1919. — Price  exchanges, 
both  of  existing  and  future  prices,  occurred  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1919,  as  in  previous  years.  On  April  22,  1919,  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.  wrote  the  Advance-Eumely  Thresher  Co. : 

r  We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  copy  of  our  repair  paints  price 
lists  Nos.  249  and  250  for  Model  "  D  "  tractor.    The  prices  are  list  and  subject 

I  to  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

^  If  agreeable  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  a  copy  of  your  latest 
repair  parts  price  list  on  tractor. 

J.  J.  McCutcheon,  sales  manager  of  the  Advance-Eumely  Thresher 
Co.,  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  May  10, 1919,  as  follows : 

We  would  appreciate  the  favor  if  you  would  kindly  advise  us  the  user's  list 
prices  of  the  tractors  which  you  manufacture,  together  with  your  trade  and 
cash  discounts.    We  shall  be  very  glad  to  reciprocate. 

On  July  8,  1919,  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. : 
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Herewith  find  copy  of  our  instructions  to  our  branch  houses  regarding  list 
price  on  our  Waterloo  Boy  tractors,  also  regarding  the  graduated  scale  of  dis- 
counts for  quantity  orders  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

On  July  9,  F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  C.  G. 
Rowley,  of  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co.,  as  follows : 

We  do  not  contemplate  making  any  advance  in  prices  on  next  year's  business. 
There  may  be  some  reductions  here  and  there;  for  example,  we  yesterday  re- 
duced the  price  of  our  tractor  $100. 

In  July,  1919,  several  manufacturers  reduced  prices  of  their  trac- 
tors.   For  a  discussion  of  this  matter  see  pages  680-682. 

Summary. — While  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  threshing  ma- 
chinery have  engaged  in  price  activities  similar  to  those  of  manu- 
facturers of  other  lines,  their  efforts  have  been  more  informal  and 
less  organized.  The  National  Association  of  Thresher  Manufac- 
turers was  the  official  organization  of  the  industry  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  tractor  and  thresher  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Apparently 
the  two  most  active  companies  in  matters  of  price  cooperation  have 
been  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  and  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.  Correspondentje  between  these  companies  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1916  contains  numerous  exchanges  of  price 
information  and  complaints  with  a  view  to  a  readjustment  of  price 
by  one  or  the  other  company.  The  first  meeting  of  manufacturers 
of  which  there  is  record  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  National 
Association  of  Thresher  Manufacturers  on  November  17,  1916,  at 
which,  according  to  newspaper  reports  which  Secretary  McCuUough 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  characterized 
as  "sensational,"  price  advances  were  agreed  upon.  Another  meeting 
of  the  association  on  February  15,  1917,  was  reported  in  the  official 
minutes  as  devoting  most  of  its  sessions  to  the  discussion  and  adop- 
tion of  a  set  of  uniform  terms.  But  from  certain  pencil  notes  ap- 
parently made  at  this  meeting  by  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  it  seems  that  prices  were  freely 
discussed  and  future  price  policies  compared.  From  April,  1917, 
through  August  numerous  exchanges  of  price  information  between 
companies  occurred  with  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  and  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  taking  the  lead.  One  of  these  in- 
terchanges brought  out  the  fact  that  the  latter  company's  selling  prices 
were  determined,  not  on  a  basis  of  actual  material  cost,  but  on 
current  market  costs. 

In  August  and  September,  1917,  a  number  of  proposed  competi- 
tive tractor  demonstrations  at  State  fairs  were  stopped  by  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  the  ground  that  com- 
petitive demonstrations  were  violations  of  association  rules.  Dur- 
ing October  and  November  of  1917  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co. 
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collected  and  compiled  data  on  •  future  prices  of  its  competitors, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  information.  The  com- 
pany undertook  the  same  work  in  October,  1918,  and  by  application 
to  its  competitors  for  the  necessary  information  was  able  to  tabu- 
late the  1919  prices  of  seven  different  companies.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  on  April  11,  1919,  at  which 
24  companies  were  represented,  uniform  terms  were  adopted,  to- 
gether with  an  agreement  that  members  should  notify  the  terms  com- 
mittee one  week  in  advance  of  any  departui*e  from  these  terms  they 
might  contemplate  making. 

Throughout  the  ^ring  and  summer  of  1919  there  were  various 
price  exchanges  between  companies,  involving  future  prices  as  well 
as  existing  ones. 

In  spite  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  information  available  it 
is  apparent  that  manufacturers  of  tractoi^s  and  threshing  machines 
have  been  involved  in  much  the  same  price  activities  as  have  manu- 
facturers of  other  lines. 

Section  9.-:-Tlie  ensilage-machinery  department. 

Formation  or  the  Ensilaoe-Machinert  Department. — ^The  pro- 
duction of  ensilage  machinery  is  confined  largely  to  the  com  belt 
and  dairy  States,  east  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  east  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Some  35  or  40 
firms  located  in  these  States  produce  by  far  the  greater  part  of  such 
machinery  made  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  35  or  40  firms,  28 
were  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
in  1917.  Twentv-five  of  these  firms  were  located  in  Wisconsin,  lUi- 
nois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

The  initiative  in  forming  the  ensUage-machinery  department  in 
1915  was  taken  by  a  group  of  national  association  members  who  met 
to  organize  the  National  Association  of  Ensilage  Machinery  Manu- 
facturers, U.  S.  A.,  on  December  7, 1915.  The  call  for  this  meeting  was 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation. Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  National  Ensilage  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers'  Association  it  became  the  ensilage  department 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  National  Ensilage  Machinery  Manufacturers' 
Association,  U.  S.  A.,  became  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  en- 
silage department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion. The  list  of  17  charter  membere  attached  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  adopted  December  7,  1915,  includes  one  firm  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  and  the  names  of  two  association 
members  who  apparently  did  not  complete  their  affiliation  with  Hie 
new  department.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  membership 
included  only  about  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  manufacturers 
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of  the  line  Vho  were  previously  affiliated  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  was  not  until  1918  that  the  membership  of  the  de- 
partment approximated  the  numb^  of  manufacturers  of  ensilage 
machinery  who  in  1915  were  affiliated  with  the  Naticmal  Association 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  department. 

For  a  long  time  the  demand  for  ensilage  machinery  was  not  great 
enough  to  insure  a  sufficiently  rapid  turnover  to  warrant  the  retail 
implement  dealer  in  carrying  ensilage  machinery  as  a  part  of  his 
regular  stock.  During  the  early  years  of  the  development  and  sale 
of  ensilage  machinery,  therefore,  manufacturers  of  ensilage  cutters 
were  obliged  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  farm  and  trade  paper 
advertisements,  canvassers,  farmer  agents,  and  commission  contracts 
with  retail  dealers  as  the  means  of  developing  a  market  for  their 
goods.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  ensilage  machinery  vrss  highly 
competitive  and  a  high  degree  of  independence  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  toward  each  other  was  the  result.  Rapid 
increase  in  the*  popularity  of  ensilage  as  a  farm  feed  has  caused  the 
demand  for  cutters  to  become  more  general.  As  the  demand  be- 
c<»nes  more  general,  it  becomes  profitable  for  dealers  to  purchase 
and  handle  ensilage  cutters  in  the  same  manner  that  other  well- 
established  lines  are  handled.  The  tendency  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  for  manufacturers  to  discontinue  their  dependence  on 
canvassers,  farmer  agents,  and  commission  contracts  and  to  distribute 
their  product,  so  far  as  possible  to  do  so,  through  retail  dealers. '  As 
dealers  show  more  willingness  to  carry  cutters  in  stock,  there  is  a 
tendency,  particularly  among  the  larger  manufacturers,  whose  lines 
are  well  established,  to  eliminate  the  consignment  contract  and 'sell 
only  through  the  dealer  who  buys  outright  and  stocks  at  least  a 
sample  machine  on  his  show-room  floor. 

Activities  of  the  ensilage-machinert  department. — ^The  first 
official  action  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  ensilage  department 
affecting  the  trade  as  a  whole  bore  a  vital  relation  to  the  movement 
to  distribute  largely  through  retail  implement  dealers.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  out  on  May  31, 1916,  which  requested  information 
as  to  selling  methods,  terms  of  settlement  to  dealers  and  farmers, 
time  of  settlement,  prepayment  of  freight,  consignment  to  dealer 
agents,  special  inducements  offered  to  dealers  to  buy  outright  rather 
than  to  handle  on  consignment,  service  required  of  the  dealer  in  ad- 
vertising and  in  setting  up  and  putting  machines  in  operation,  and 
the  extent  to  which  farm  and  trade  paper  advertisements,  farmer 
agents,  and  contracts  with  canvassers  for  other  lines,  such  as  silos, 
were  still  being  relied  upon  in  addition  to  retail  dealers  as  a  means  of 
selling  ensilage  machinery.  After  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
had  been  tabulated  in  the  office  of  the  National  Association  they 
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were  given  consideration  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  depart- 
ment on  June  21, 1916.  As  the  result  of  its  study  of  the  returns  the 
executive  committee  formulated  resolutions  to  be  provsented  for 
adoption  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  department  in  October, 
1916.  The  recommendations  embodied  the  following  features  in- 
tended to  correct  practices  regarded  as  trade  evils: 

1.  Prepayment  of  freight  and  use  of  consi-gmnent  contracts, — ^That  the  de- 
partment condemned  the  practice  of  prepaying  freight  on  shipments  to  dealers 
or  users,  and  the  use  of  consignment  contracts  as  demoralizing  to  the  business 
and  recommended  their  discontinuance  in  all  contracts  for  1917  and  thereafter. 

2.  Standard  equipment, — ^That  knives  other  than  those  regularly  attached  to 
knife  head  of  machine,  shredder  bars,  knife  grinders,  doubletrees,  and  neck 
yokes  be  listed  and  charged  for  as  extras. 

3.  Time  of  settlement, — ^That  the  practice  of  delivery  without  settlement  be 
condemned  and  that,  so  far  as  consistent  with  business  practice  In  particular 
localities,  the  department  recommend  that  settlement  be  required  on  or  before 
delivery. 

4.  Courtesy  to  competitors  in  hiring  employees, — ^That  no  salesman  or  mana- 
ger of  one  member  be  employed  by  another  member  without  the  consent  of  the 
first  employer. 

5.  Courtesy  to  competitors — bona  fide  orders, — That  no  member  allow  em- 
ployees or  salesmen  to  Interfere  with  any  l>ona  fide  order  taken  by  another 
member. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  resolutions  summarized  above  the 
words  "  agreed  "  or  "  agreement "  appeared  in  each  of  the  first  three 
resolutions.  Although  the  nearest  approach  to  matters  of  price  is 
the  second  resolution  dealing  with  certain  equipment  to  be  fur- 
nished only  as  extras,  the  wording  was  so  changed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
National  Association,  as  to  throw  the  resolutions  into  the  form  of 
recommendations.  The  secretary  and  general  manager  outlined  the 
reason  for  the  change  in  wording  as  follows  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
P.  A.  Bynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  department,  under  date  of 
August  7, 1916  : 

No  resolutions  should  contain  phraseology  that  makes  them  into  binding 
agreements  and  you  will  observe  in  practically  all  your  recommendations  yon 
use  the  words  **  agree  **  and  **  agreement,"  which  indicate  binding  understand- 
ings, which  are  things  of  the  past  in  modern  association  work.  We  use  instead 
of  these  terms  the  word  "  recommended  *'  or  terms  having  a  similar  meaning 
in  connection  with  resolutions  showing  what  you  desire  to  do,  for  after  all, 
we  can  not  do  more  than  lay  these  recommendations  before  the  membership  as 
being  the  best  course  to  pursue  and  then  depending  on  them  to  recognize  its  wis- 
dom and  follow  out  the  recommendations;  but  if  you  go  into  agreements,  then 
you  must  check  everybody  up  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  being  kept,  which 
is  both  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory  and,  lastly,  it  is  nearly  always  contrary 
to  the  law  and  might  be  construed  at  any  time  as  an  action  in  restraint  of 
trade^ 
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Following  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Kynd  sent  a  copy  of  the 
resohitions  as  finally  revised  to  S.  E.  Swayne,  president  of  the  ensilage 
machinery  department.  On  August  10,  1916,  Mr.  Swayne  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Bynd  which  indicates  that  although  the  resolutions 
of  the  department  might  be  revised  to  read  "  recommended  "  it  was 
to  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  members  of  the  department  that 
passage  of  the  resolution  represented  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  executive  committee. 
Mr.  Swayne's  letter  was  as  follows : 

I  have  yours  of  the  9th,  Inclosing  a  copy  of  the  revised  resolutions.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  to  let  them  stand  as  revised  by  Mr.  McCullough  with  th^ 
understanding,  however,  that  when  they  are  placed  to  a  vote,  the  motion  shall ' 
be  that  members  agree  to  stand  by  the  recommendations  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee as  contained  In  the  resolutions.  Otherwise  they  will  not  be  worth  any- 
thing. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  McCullough  that  in  any  resolution  that  is  pre- 
sented to  the  membership  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion, it  must  be  worded  as  a  recommendation,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  depart- 
ment and  the  resolution  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  output,  produc- 
tion, price,  and  can  not  be  in  any  way  considered  as  restraint  of  trade,  then  it 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  or  it  is  not  worth  anything. 

Mr.  McCullough  states  that  if  it  is  an  agreement  we  must  follow  those  things 
up  and  see  that  they  are  lived  up  to.  That  is  Just  exactly  what  we  must  do 
or  they  are  not  worth  anything,  and  each  member  must  know  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  them  up  and  see  if  they  are  lived  up  to,  and  if  they  are  not  that 
each  member  may  know  that  the  other  members  will  know  that  they  have  vio- 
lated the  understanding  and  agreement.  We  can  not  correct  the  evils  in  this 
business  by  recommendations.  It  must  ba  done  by  an  agreement.  The  evil 
is  not  one  of  price,  as  each  manufacturer  must  fix  that  for  himself.  I  fully 
realize  that  when  It  comes  to  terms  of  payment,  that  if  we  agree  to  absolutely 
shorter  terms,  or  to  limit  them  to  a  certain  time,  that  might  be  considered  as 
restraint  of  trade,  and  that  kind  of  a  resolution  must  be  in  the  shape  of  a  recom- 
mendation ;  therefore,  it  would  look  better  to  follow  Mr.  McCullough's  sugges- 
tion, but  when  the  motion  is  made,  it  must  be  made  that  they  would  stand  by 
the  recommendations. 

There  is  no  record  of  these  recommendations  having  been  consid- 
ered at  the  1916  meeting.  One  year  later,  on  September  29, 1917,  the 
executive  committee  reaffirmed  certain  of  its  previous  recommenda- 
tions and  on  October  30,  1917,  all  were  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  department  with  practically  no  change  in  form  from  that 
outlined  above. 

Cost  study. — It  is  the  general  practice  of  manufacturers  of  en- 
silage machinery  to  issue  priees  annually,  generally  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter,  to  remain  in  effect  throughout  the  year  following. 
Prices  for  1916  were  already  established  prior  to  the  first  steps  taken 
to  organize  the  ensilage  department  on  December  7,  1915,  conse- 
quently no  cost  study  was  attempted  until  the  fall  of  1916,  when  in 
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the  latter  part  of  August  the  cost  committee  of  the  department  be- 
gan the  formulation  of  a  cost  blank  for  securing  cost  information 
for  tabulation  preparatory  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department 
in  October.  After  considerable  difficulty  and  delay^  during  which 
conferences  were  had  with  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 
who  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  a  blank  was  adopted  on 
October  6,  1916.  In  the  formulation  of  this  blank,  E.  W.  McCui- 
lough,  secretary  of  the  association,  suggested  that  a  representative  or 
standard  size  of  each  of  the  two  types  of  machines  manufactured, 
namely,  the  knife  on  cylinder  and  knife  on  flywheel  types,  be  cliosen 
and  that  totals  only  of  the  following  items  be  requested :  Total  weight 
of  machine  complete ;  total  cost  of  materials ;  total  labor  cost ;  total 
shop  overhead;  and  total  cost  in  warehouse.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  material  prices  effective  on  a  certain  date,  the  date  to  be  chosen 
by  the  secretary  of  the  department,  be  used  as  the  basis  for  costs  sub- 
mitted for  the  fall  of  1916. 

The  schedules  as  finally  adopted  requested  costs  for  two  standard 
sizes  and  types  of  machines  complete  with  truck,  elbows,  pipe,  and 
flexible  distributor.  The  two  standard  sizes  adopted  for  the  study 
were  (a)  knife  on  cylinder  (spiral)  type,  17-inch  throat,  or  size 
nearest  to  17-inch  throat  built;  and  (h)  knife  on  flywheel  (radial) 
type,  15-inch  throat,  or  size  nearest  to  15-inch  throat,  built.  The 
blanks  called  for  the  following  details : 

1.  Materials  ( li)  subheads ) . 

2.  Productive  labor  (4  subheads). 

3.  NonprcMluctive  labor. 

4.  Total  factory  overhead. 

5.  Total  maintenance  of  i)roi)erty  and  equipment. 

6.  Total  cost  in  warehouse.     (Total,  1  to  5,  Inclusive.) 

The  blanks  were  sent  to  a  list  of  35  firms,  24  of  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  to  11  nonmembers.  Eleven  firms  re- 
turned the  blanks  filled  out  more  or  less  completely.  Six  of  the  24 
members,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  membership,  are  reported  to  have 
made  complete  returns  which  were  used  in  the  tabulation.  Five  of 
the  11  nonmembers  made  partial  or  incomplete  returns  unsatisfac- 
tory for  purposes  of  tabulation  and  study. 

Under  date  of  October  17,  1916,  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  National  Association,  sent  out  general  letter 
No.  402  requesting  the  firms  to  which  the  blanks  had  previously  been 
sent  to  expedite  the  submission  of  costs  requested.  On  October  18, 
1916,  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  department,  wrote  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough pointing  out  that  the  headings  "  Costs  1915  "  and  "  Costs 
1916"  might  be  misunderstood  by  some  manufacturers  to  mean  the 
costs  upon  which  the  prices  for  1915  and  1916  were  based,  thereby  de- 
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f  eating  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  secure  the  costs  as  of 
the  fall  of  1915  upon  which  1916  prices  were  based,  and  costs  as  of  the 
fall  of  1916  upon  which  the  new  1917  prices  werfe  to  be  based.  Mr. 
Kynd  suggested  the  advisability  of  forestalling  any  such  misunder- 
standing by  further  explanation  making  it  rery  clear  that  the  fall  of 
1915  and  fall  of  1916  costs  representing  the  advance  of  materials 
and  labor  over  the  preceding  year  were  desired. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  the  report  of  the  cost  committee  declared 
that  ^^  while  this  first  effort  to  secure  costs  on  ensilage  machinery  is 
neither  complete  nor  altogether  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  gratifying  be- 
cause* it  reveals  the  great  need  of  cooperation  among  manufacturers 
in  this  line  to  eliminate  unintelligent  competition  through  cost  edu- 
cation— every  7ndnuf(wturer  without  cost  knowledge  is  a  menace  to 
Ms  lineJ^ 

From  the  tabulation  of  the  six  complete  returns  it  was  declared 
that  the  costs  of  the  cylinder  type  as  figured  in  1916  had  advanced 
27  per  cent  over  those  of  1915  and  that  the  cost  of  the  radial  type  had 
advanced  25  per  cent  over  those  of  1916,  or  an  average  of  26  per  cent 
for  both  types. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  October  27,  1916,  the  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  of  the  association,  after  circulating  copies 
of  the  cost  compilation  among  those  present,  introduced  and  con- 
ducted the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  costs.  Statements  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  indicate  that  the  real  object  of  cost  study  was 
control  of  what  was  regarded  as  unintelligent  price  competition.  A 
preliminary  draft  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  prepared  by  P.  A. 
Kynd,  secretary  of  the  department,  reports  the  secretary  and  general 
manager  as  saying  that — 

The  present  cost  situation  appeared  to  be  a  puzzler  for  most  manufacturers — 
not  that  they  failed  to  recognize  marked  increases,  present  over  past,  but 
rather  that  there  was  a  fear  of  possible  competition  founded  on  other  than 
accurate  cost  figures. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rynd  under  date  of  November  11, 1916, 
that  this  be  changed  to  read  that  he  called — 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  limited  number  of  returns  pointed  to  the  great 
nee<l  of  a  cost  system  in  this  department,  for  undoubtedly  the  incomplete  re- 
ports and  the  failure  to  make  reports  were  not  because  of  unwillingness,  but 
rather  because  t\\e  figures  were  not  available.  He  recommended  strongly  that 
there  was  nothing  manufacturers  could  do  that  would  bring  about  intelligent 
competition  sooner  than  an  individual  study  of  costs,  for  in  order  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  force  of  advancing  or  declining  costs  each  manufacturer  must 
work  them  out  for  himself. 

J.  A.  Gunn,  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  every  manufacturer  should  decide  for  himself  the  matters 
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of  overhead  expense  and  profit,  but  enjoined  them  not  to  baSe  cost 
on  other  than  what  they  were  sure  was  fact  and, 

in  closing  he  urged  special  attention  to  the  consideration  of  many  things 
affecting  fair  profits,  one  being  the  inevitable  slump  which  finally  follows  a 
high  material  marlset,  and  again  the  basing  of  prices  on  other  costs  than  those 
of  present  manufacture,  and  that  this  was  a  task  tip  to  each  manufacturer 
to  care  for  himself. 

Before  adjournment  the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  report 
of  the  cost  committee  and  provided  for  the  circulation  of  the  cost 
compilation  on  silo  fillers  gathered  by  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  among  all  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery, 
both  members  and  nonmembers.  This  action  was  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  association  which  usually  furnished  cost  com- 
pilation to  those  members  only  who  had  furnished  costs  for  the 
study.  The  cost  committee  was  continued  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  uniform  cost  system  recommended  by  the  National 
Association  and  that  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  under 
the  title  "  Fundamentals  of  a  cost  system  for  manufacturers,"  with 
the  object  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  form  best  suited 
to  the  manufacture  of  ensilage  machinery.  It  was  also  decided  to 
compile  all  recommendations  made  by  the  department  prior  to 
October  27,  1916,  for  distribution  to  all  department  members. 

Preparation  for  the  gathering  and  compilation  of  costs  was  begun 
in  August,  1917,  when  a  new  uniform  cost  blank  was  adopted  calling 
for  costs  of  ensilage  cutters  complete  with  truck,  30  feet  of  pipe, 
and  elbow.  Two  standard  sizes  and  types,  a  17-inch  or  18-inch 
cylinder  and  a  15-inch  knife  on  flywheel  machine  were  chosen  and 
manufacturers  were  instructed  to  base  their  material  costs  on  a 
schedule  of  material  prices  recommended  by  the  general  cost  com- 
mittee. This  material-price  schedule  was  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
cost  blank.  Material  costs  for  1917  trade  were  to  be  based  on  steel 
at  $3  per  hundredweight,  pig  iron  at  $30,  scrap  iron  at  $25,  and  coke 
at  $11.50  per  ton.  Certain  percentages  were  named  for  each  year 
to  be  used  in  computing  costs  of  bolts  from  list  prices  and  lumber, 
paint,  and  miscellaneous  materials  from  the  prices  paid  in  1915-16. 
For  1918  trade  the  market  price  of  iron  and  steel  on  July  15,  1917, 
was  adopted  as  follows:  Steel  at  $5  per  hundredweight^  pig  iron  at 
$50,  scrap  iron  at  $35,  and  coke  at  $18  per  ton.  The  discount  from 
list  on  bolts  was  reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  The 
percentages  for  computing  prices  of  other  materials  from  prices 
actually  paid  in  1915-16  for  lumber,  paint,  and  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials were  greatly  increased.  (For  copy  of  material  schedule,  see 
Exhibits  IX  and  X,  pp.  706-707.) 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  material  schedule  used  in  this 
compilation  of  costs  was  based  on  the  current  prices  of  July  15, 
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1917.  On  July  12,  1917,  conferences  were  begun  between  representa- 
tives of  the  iron  and  steel  producers  and  representatives  of  the 
Government,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  and  the  steel  men  by  which  maximum  prices  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  bars,  shapes,  and  plates  were  reduced.  This  agreement, 
which  was  approved  by  the  President  on  September  24,  1917,  re- 
duced the  prices  of  pig  iron  from  $42.75  to  $33  per  gross  ton,  f .  o.  b. 
Mahoning  or  Shenango  Valley  furnaces,  open-hearth  and  Bessemer 
steel  billets  from  $70  to  $47.50,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  and  steel  bars 
from  $4.50  to  $2.90  per  hundredweight,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh.  The 
upward  movement  of  open-market  prices  of  all  iron  and  steel  prices 
during  the  war  period  is  well  shown  by  movement  of  prices  of 
steel  bars.  In  January,  1914,  steel  bars  sold  at  $1.20  per  hundred- 
weight Pittsburgh  base;  in  January,  1915,  at  $1.10;  January,  1916, 
at  $1.87;  January,  1917,  at  $3;  July,  August,  and  up  to  September 
24,  $4.50;  and  in  October,  1917,  they  were  selling  at  $2.90.  The  prices 
quoted  above  are  open-market  prices.  Contract  prices  were  lower 
throughout  the  period,  although  they  moved  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection as  these  market  prices.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  material 
prices  of  $5  per  hundredweight  for  steel  and  pig  iron  were  above  the 
highest  open-market  prices  obtaining  at  any  time  during  the  war 
period  in  the  Pittsburgh  market.  From  quotations  appearing  in  the 
trade  papers  they  were  the  highest  prices  quoted  for  the  Chicago 
market  during  July,  1917.  As  most  manufacturers  buy  their  iron  and 
steel  under  contract,  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  paid  the  high  prices 
quoted  in  the  schedule  for  any  considerable  quantity  of  material' 
actually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products. 

On  September  29,  1917,  five  days  after  the  Goverimient  prices  for 
steel  were  fixed,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  ensilage  department  at  which  plans  were  considered  for  a  more 
intelligent  presentation  of  costs  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  date  of 
which  was  set  for  October  30,  1917.  Consideration  was  given  by  the 
committee  to  a  tabulation  of  costs  already  submitted  in  response  to 
the  request  of  August  16  by  five  manufacturers  of  the  balance-wheel 
and  four  manufacturers  of  the  cylinder  type  of  cutter.  These  costs 
were  to  have  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  material 
prices  effective  July  15.  The  minutes  of  the  committee  meeting  state 
that  it "  was  evident  that  the  1918  cost  of  production  would  exceed  that 
of  1916  by  between  37^  and  39  per  cent,  based  on  bars  at  $3  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  pig  iron  at  $30  per  ton. 

The  prices  of  $3  per  hundredweight  for  steel  bars  and  $30  per  ton 
for  pig  iron  were  approximately  those  set  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  approved  by  the  President.  Although  the  mention  here 
is  rather  ambiguous,  it  appears  that  the  new  prices  were  taken  into 
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xx)iisideration,  although  the  method  used  is  not  clear.  Some  months 
later^  on  December  29,  1917,  Mr.  Kynd,  in  discussing  the  percentage 
advances  shown  by  cost  study  at  the  annual  meeting,  stated  that  the 
advances  determined  were  "based  on  figures  filled  by  the  Govern- 
ment."   (See  p,  535,) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department  October  30,  1917,  a 
tabulation  of  the  costs  of  five  finns  manufacturing  the  cylinder  type 
and  five  manufacturing  the  balance-wheel  type  were  submitted  and 
discussed.  In  submitting  the  report  of  the  cost  committee,  Chairman 
£.  P.  Hoss  of  the  cost  committee  stated  that  only  10  reports  had  been 
received  from  about  40  manufacturers  requested  to  contribute  costs. 
The  tabulation  showed  total  labor  cost,  total  material  cost,  factory 
overhead,  cost  in  warehouse^  and  selling  cost.  In  submitting  the 
tabulation,  Mr.  Ross  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  figures  submitted  by  diiferent  manufac- 
turers,, both  as  to  actual  cost  figures  and  as  to  percentage  increases, 
although  the  machines  were  of  about  the  same  weight.  The  cost  com- 
mittee of  the  department  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  uniform 
cost  system  developed  by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation, as  it  was  believed  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  would 
do  away  with  the  discrepancies  then  found  to  exist  in  the  cost  figures 
of  various  manufacturers.  The  importance  of  figuring  costs  on  cur- 
rent market  prices  of  materials  rather  than  on  the  actual  cost  of  ma- 
terials on  hand  was  emphasized,  "  thus  making  a  uniform  basis  of 
figures  and  a  uniform  basis  of  values,  which  is  at  this  time  particu- 
larly important,  because  the  price  of  materials  changes  so  frequently." 
It  was  pointed  out  that  when  the  stock  of  low-priced  materials  was  de- 
pleted it  would  have  to  be  replenished  at  prevailing  high  prices,  and 
that  the  sum  realized  from  such  increased  market  value  should  be  set 
up  as  a  reserve  to  offset  the  corresponding  loss  which  must  take  place 
in  the  value  of  stock  on  hand  when  the  market  returned  to  normal. 

As  the  result  of  the  study  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1916,  it  had  been 
estimated  that  the  increase  in  costs  for  1917  production  would  be 
approximately  26^  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  the  1917  study,  in  which 
the  material  schedule  was  used,  the  committee  declared  that  the 
actual  increase  had  been  39  per  cent  instead  of  the  26^  per  cent  pre- 
viously estimated.  These  figures,  however,  were  not  directly  com- 
parable, as  all  figures  used  in. 1917  were  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  cost  committee's  material  schedule,  whereas  those  of  1916  were 
computed  on  a  different  basis.  Basing  their  estimate  of  future  in- 
crease in  costs  for  1918  on  the  data  submitted  in  1917,  the  committee 
declared  that  the  average  percentage  increase  for  1918  over  the  costs 
of  1917  would  be  35  per  cent. 

The  cost  schedule  of  1917  carried  the  following  question:  "What 
effect  will  these  increased  costs  have  on  business  for  1918?"  Mr. 
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Koss^  cfaairman  of  the  cost  committee,  stated  that  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  materials,  and  uncertainty  of  labor  and  transpoi-tation,  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  that  "the  problem  [price  policy]  should  be 
figured  so  that  a  reduced  volume  of  business  will  carry  practically 
the  same  overhead  charges  as  previously  and  still  net  a  normal 
profit."  In  this  way  each  manufacturer  was  warned  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  increased  prices  resulting  in  decreased  volume  of 
trade,  and  was  further  advised  to  increase  his  prices  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  organization  intact  and  for  the  assurance  of  a 
normal  profit  by  figuring  his  costs  on  a  reduced  volume  of  produc- 
tion and  adding  thereto  his  normal  margin  of  profit. 

Preparaticm  for  gatliering  costs  for  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ensilage  department*  to  be  held  in  October,  1918,  was 
begun  but  the  resolution  of  the  executive  board  of  the  national  as- 
sociation prohibiting  further  tabulation  of  costs  for  purposes  of 
discussion  and  exchange  among  members  prevented  completion  of 
the  work.  (See  p.  304  for  stiatement  of  change  of  policy  of  the  execu- 
tive board.)  In  informing  the  president  of  the  department,  E.  P. 
Ross,  that  no  further  cost  compilation  would  be  made  by  the  national 
association,  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  action  of  the 
executive  board  prohibited  only  the  conduct  of  cost  inquiries  by  the 
associati<m  and  that  if  members  of  the  department  desired  to  submit 
their  costs  and  discuss  them,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their 
doing  sa    The  secr^Ary's  statement  wks  as  follows : 

I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the  subject  of  costs  should  not  he  mentioned 
i&  yonr  call,  and  the  Individual  membeis  of  the  department  discuss  ttiem  if 
tiiey  wish,  iHit  for  tite  present  you  see  we  can  not  send  out  an  inquiry. 

Again  under  date  of  October  11,  1918,  the  secretary  and  general 
manager,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Hynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage 
departmient,  for  reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  cost  stndy,  out- 
lined the  reasons  and  closed  his  statement  as  follows : 

This  \^ill  not,  however,  prevent  any  department  from  urRlnjr  their  members 
to  fljnire  their  costs  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  can  not  be  discusseil  at  tlie 
meeting,  hut  they  can  not  be  submitted  in  compiled  form  for  comparison  or 
any  similar  purpose. 

Following  this  sugge^ion,  the  secretary  of  the  department  pre- 
pared a  call  for  the  annual  meeting.  This  call  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Please  hrin^  alons  your  seasons  of  1916  and  1018  cost  data  on  15-inch  throat 
knlfe-on-hlower-vrheel  type  machine — 17-inch  throat  cylinder-hea*!  type — or 
both  if  you  make  them  so  that  we,  during  the  meeting,  can  determine  the 
actual  increase  of  that  two-year  period. 

Furthermore  be  prepared  to  estimate  per  cent  of  advances  over  1918  that  will 
rule  the  coming  season. 
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Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  call  Mr.  McCuUough  wired  Mr. 
Rynd,  of  the  department,  under  date  of  November  6, 1918 : 

Please  hold  call  for  ensilage-machinery  meeting  awaiting  our  letter  of  even 
date. 

The  letter  following  this  telegram  contained  the  following  advice, 
for  revision  of  the  wording  of  the  call  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  wording  suggesting  illegality  of  proposed  activities  respecting 
prices : 

In  looking  over  the  call  which  you  propose  to  s^nd  out  for  the  ensilage- 
machinery  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  19th  [of  November],  I  was  obliged  to 
wire  you  to  hold  the  call  pending  this  letter  for  there  are  two  paragraphs  in 
it  suggestive  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  reference  to  prices,  either 
of  which  would  be  contrary  to  existHig  laws,  and  Is  absoutely  prohibited  also 
by  our  executive  board. 

There  is  no  objection  to  members  coming  to  any  meeting,  in  fact,  they 
should  come  Informed  as  to  their  production  and  distribution  costs  simply  to 
enable  them  to  discuss  important  questions  relative  to  the  industry  intelli- 
gently, but  that  is  just  where  the  matter  must  stop.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

We  would  suggest  that  they  [the  paragraphs]  be  chanpced  by  omitting  the 
following  words  from  the  first  paragraph: 

"  or  both  if  you  make  them,  so  that  we,  during  the  meeting,  can  determine  the 
actual  increase  of  that  two-year  period  " ;  substituting  this :  "  or  both  if  you 
make  them  so  that  we,  during  the  meeting,  can  discuss  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  during  that  two-year  period." 

The  second  {)aragraph  should  be  entirely  omitted  as  it  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  value  of  the  first. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  November  19,  1918,  slips  of 
paper  were  distributed  to  those  present  and  various  manufacturers 
wrote  on  them  certain  cost  data,  after  which  the  slips  were  passed 
to  the  chairman,  who  summarized  the  data.  Six  manufacturers  sub- 
mitted data  for  both  1916  and  1918,  from  which  the  percentage  in- 
crease during  the  two-year  period  was  computed.  The  increases  for 
the  six  manufacturers  varied  from  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  the 
average  being  52  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  production  of  the 
17-inch  throat  cylinder-type  cutter  was  computed  as  being  $185  and 
the  average  cost  of  a  15-inch  flywheel  type  as  $145  in  1918,  Ex- 
pressions of  individual  opinions  on  market  conditions  and  prices 
policy  for  1919  were  exchanged.  Pencil  memoranda  (a  photostat 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  files  of  the  Commission),  made  at  the  meet- 
ing, credit  one  member  with  saying  that  "  increase  in  labor,  mate- 
rial, transportation,  and  increased  demand  for  material  and  labor 
will  hold  up  prices  this  year."  [The  word  "  prices  "  is  crossed  out 
in  pencil  and  "  costs  "  written  above  it.]  "  Will  have  to  get  more  for 
our  products  and  intend  to."  Another  member,  according  to  the 
same  pencil  memoranda,  said  his  firm  was  "  still  going  to  be  conser- 
vative— 75  per  cent  production — so  as  not  to  be  caught  with  a  lot 
of  high-cost  goods  at  the  end  of  year." 
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The  minutes  of  the  meeting  contain  no  direct  reference  whatever 
to  the  discussion  of  costs,  the  only  reference  being  the  following 
summarization  of  the  discussion  of  the  after-war  market  situation. 

The  meeting  indulged  in  a  general  discussion  as  to  whether  the  dealers  would, 
In  view  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  be  inclined  to  hesitate  to  buy  ensilage 
machinery,  awaiting  a  general  decline  In  prices.  The  generally  expressed 
opinion  was  that  the  three  big  essentials  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacture 
will  not  be  disturbed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  regardless  of  the  peace 
situation — that  Is,  the  cost  of  material,  labor,  and  transportation — are  not 
likely  to  decline  suddenly,  whereas  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  still 
further  advances  in  these  items  might  appear. 

At  any  rate,  all  of  the  material  entering  into  next "  season's  production  has 
already  been  purchased  at  prevailing  market  prices,  and  it  was  felt  that  even 
though  unlooked  for  declines  In  the  market  nilght  occur,  the  manufacturers 
would  be  unable  to  absorb  any  shrinkage  due  to  declines. 

The  action  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department  in  submitting 
and  discussing  individual  costs  took  place  five  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  executive  committee,  on  November 
14,  1918,  declaring  it  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  association  to 
^  secure,  discuss,  or  exchange  individual  costs."  (See  p.  307.)  The 
attention  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  minutes  of  the  ensilage  meeting  contained  no  reference  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  executive  committee,  whereas  the  minutes 
of  the  farm-wagon  department  meeting,  held  on  November  19-20, 
contained  the  resolution  in  full.  From  the  explanation  made  by  the 
secretary  and  general  manager's  assistant,  who  assisted  in  conducting 
the  ensilage-machinery  meeting,  it  appears  that  the  assistant  was 
unaware  on  November  19  of  the  existence  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee's resolution  of  November  14. 

In  securing  costs  for  departmental  meetings  some  difficulties  aris- 
ing out  of  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the  industry  have  been 
experienced.  In  at  least  two  cases  members  refused  to  furnish  cost 
data  requested.  R.  W.  Butters,  general  manager  of  the  Challenge 
Co.,  of  Batavia,  111.,  who  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  department,  refused  to  furnish  his  costs  in  1916. 
In  his  refusal  addressed  to  Mr.  Rynd  of  the  department,  under 
date  of  October  10,  1916,  he  said : 

I  have  thought  over  very  carefully  the  matter  of  submitting  the  Informa- 
^tion  on  the  costs  requested  by  the  Chicago  office  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  AU  is  very  well,  but  really  there  is  information  requested 
that  we  most  certainly  would  not  care  to  divulge ;  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  many 
persons  here  In  the  office  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  information  requested, 
to  say  nothing  of  giving  it  to  a  lot  of  competitors. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  good  work  of  the 
department,  but  really  I  think  the  request  Is  a  step  too  far  and  I  feel  sure  you 
are  going  to  experience  difficulty  in  getting  together  all  the  Information  you 
have  asked. 
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A  similar  refusal  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Butters  to  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  association,  who,  on  October  11^  1916,  wrote 
him  urging  him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  as  follows : 

The  Information  asked  for  will  be  handled  entirely  In  this  office  [of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association]  confidentially,  and  without  re- 
vealinfc  the  source  of  any  of  the  data  gathered,  and  I  believe  the  results  of 
this  investigation  will  do  more  than  anything  I  know  of  to  bring  those  manu- 
facturers who  liaye  no  cost  systems,  or  who  have  not  carefully  gone  into  their 
costs,  to  a  realization  of  the  present  situation,  and  influence  their  actions  as 
to  handling  this  line  for  the  coming  year. 

After  explaining  that  price  agreements  would  be  illegal  and  that 
they  generally  are  unsatisfactory  and  result  in  failure,  the  secretary 
and  general  manager  called  the  members'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  result  of  a  cost  study  by  wagon  manufacturers  conducted  in  the 
past  one  of  the  largest  firms  discovered  that  it  was  ignoring  costs 
amounting  to  nearly  $5  per  wagon.  In  closing  the  secretary  and  gen- 
'  eral  manager  said : 

I  do  not  think  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ensilage-machinery  manufacturers 
have  the  close  knowledge  of  their  costs  that  they  should  have  in  order  to 
make  competition  Intel Ugent,  consequently,  I  believe  that  nothing  better  can  be 
done  at  this  time  than  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

I  write  this  with  the  sole  purpose  of  having  you  consider  the  matter  from 
some  of  these  other  standpoints  and  not  to  dissuade  you  from  the  position  you 
have  taken  if  you  do  not  finally  conclude  that  It  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

On  October  13,  1916,  Mr.  Butters,  after  again  stating  that  he  was 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  department,  refused  to  fur- 
nish the  information. 

On  October  14  Mr.  McCuUough  forwarded  Mr.  Butters's  letter 
to  Mr.  Eynd,  secretary  of  the  department,  and  suggested  that  no 
further  attempt  be  made  at  that  time  to  secure  the  costs  of  the  Clial- 
lenge  Co.,  but  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  something 
ought  to  be  said  as  to  the  obligation  of  members  to  contribute  their 
costs  if  they  expected  to  benefit  by  those  furnished  by  others. 

In  another  case  the  Smalley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
a  member  of  the  department,  refused  to  furnish  costs  for  the  1917 
cost  study.    In  his  refusal  C.  F.  Smalley  stated : 

*  *  *  So  far  our  directors  have  not  found  it  their  policy  to  send  out  de- 
tailed costs  on  any  particular  size  of  machine,  although  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jections in  doing  so  on  the  complete  line. 

In  replying  to  this  letter  Mr.  McCuUough  stated  that  a  num- 
ber of  returns  had  already  been  received,  including  some  of  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  manufacturers  of  the  line.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  checking  of  costs  with  those  of  others  might  result  in  the  discov- 
ery of  "  discrepancies  that  would  save  you  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money  ''  ;  that  action  of  the  firm  in  contributing  their  figures 
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would  assist  in  getting  others  to  contribute  dat-a;  that  the  identity 
of  the  data  would  be  known  only  to  those  compiling  it  in  the  office 
of  the  national  association;  that  the  company  would  receive  a  copy 
of  the  compiled  data;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  the  board  of  directors  were  not  taking  a  broad  view 
of  the  matter  in  withholding  the  data  requested.  In  closing,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough  stated : 

If  we  can  verify  costs  there  \v\\\  be  a  general  realization  of  manufacturing 
conditions  and  there  will  be  no  need  in  any  way  of  violating  the  law  with  refer< 
enoe  to  establishing  selling  prices.  Each  concern,  well  informed,  will  be  able 
to  do  that  of  their  own  free  will. 

Relation  of  cost  study  to  prices. — The  purpose  of  cost  study  car^ 
ried  on  by  the  ensilage  department  during  the  period  from  1916  to 
1918  was  evidently  to  bring  about  a.  general  advance  of  prices.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
closer  acquaintance  among  competing  manufacturers,  create  an  atti* 
tude  of  cooperation,  break  down  a  certain  amount  of  secretiveness  • 
and  reticence  regarding  the  furnishing  of  information  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  each  individual's  business  and.  finally,  to 
convince  all  manufacturers  that  certain  increases  in  prices  were 
necessary  to  cover  increased  costs.  Cost  study  was  the  means 
adopted  of  influencing  all  manufacturers  in  price  making. 

In  preparing  for  the  cost  study  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1916  E.  P.  Ross,  of  the  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  wrote 
the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  association  stating  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  before  price  quotations  for  1917  were  an- 
nounced on  or  about  November  1.  Mr.  Ross,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  1916,  said : 

It  is  absolutely  vUal  that  this  meeting  take  place  directly  after  the  convention 
[National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  annual  convention  in  October] 
because  on  November  1  the  ensilage  cutter  manufacturers  are  constrained  to 
begin  quoting  prices  for  1917,  and  if  for  any  reason  the  matter  Is  delayed  now, 
the  meeting  will  take  place  too  late  for  the  different  members  to  give  suitable 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  prices  before  they  begin  to  quote  them. 

Owing  to  the  delays  in  formulating  cost  inquiry  blanks  and  get- 
ting them  into  the  hands  of  members  of  the  department,  it  appeared 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1916,  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
department  could  not  be  held  until  after  November  1.  P.  A.  Rynd, 
secretary  of  the  department,  urged  the  committee  to  expedite  their 
work  in  order  that  the  meeting  might  be  held  before  prices  were 
announced  for  the  following  year.  He  said,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1916 : 

The  only  reason  we  are  so  anxious  to  see  the  thing  pulled  off  at  an  early 
date — and  if  possible  prior  to  October  15 — is  that  during  the  last  meeting  some 
of  the  members    ♦    ♦     *    stated  that  if  the  work  of  the  cost  committee  was  to 
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be  Immediately  effective,  tliat  tlie  next  meeting,  which  is  the  one  on  costs,  would 
have  to  be  held  prior  to  October  15 ;  I  understood  that  some  of  our  members 
were  about  this  time  out  with  their  Jobbing  prices. 

You,  of  course,  understand  *  *  •  that  if  one  or  two  of  the  boys  go  ahead 
without  first  thinking  over  those  things  to  be  submitted  later  by  your  com- 
mittee, they  will  have  spilled  the  beans  for  the  rest  of  us  and  set  back  the  good 
work  to  the  tune  of  one  year. 

On  two  occasions  in  1916  P.  A.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  department, 
addressed  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
National  Association,  suggesting  the  desirability  of  advising  manu- 
facturers to  withhold  their  prices  until  after  the  annual  meeting.  The 
department  secretary's  statement  imder  date  of  September  21,  1916, 
was  as  follows : 

In  case,  as  you  suggest,  it  later  develops  that  the  meeting  can  not  be  held 
prior  to  November  10,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  writer  to  send  to  all  depart- 
ment members — and  mayhap  filler  builders — a  notice  of  what  w^ll  be  forth- 
coming and  a  suggestion  that  they  stay  their  fall  of  16  contract  hand  until  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  our  investigations  and  pow-wow  on  the  cost  subject 

On  October  6  the  cost  committee  adopted  an  inquiry  blank,  which 
was  at  once  sent  to  all  ensilage-cutter  manufacturers,  both  members 
and  nonmembers.  The  letter  transmitting  the  inquiry  blanks  under 
date  of  October  6,  1916,  set  the  date  of  the  meeting  as  October  27, 
1916.    It  contained  the  following  paragraph : 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  line  will  consider  selling  conditions  for 
next  year  shortly  after  November  1 ;  consequently  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
report  of  this  committee  [cost  committee  of  the  department]  be  considered, 
together  with  other  important  matters  connected  with  the  line. 

In  spite  of  the  concern  shown  by  the  oflBicers  of  the  department  that 
announcement  of  prices  for  1917  should  be  delayed  until  after  the 
cost  meeting,  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  who,  although  a 
member  of  the  department,  did  not  submit  costs  for  the  study,  an- 
nounced prices  in  October  for  shipment  up  to  April  1, 1917.  Regard- 
ing this  action  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Mr.  Eynd  wrote 
S.  E.  Swayne,  president  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Why,  confound  it,  this  does  not  represent  any  perceptible  advance  over  the 
last  season  figures,  and  what  are  we  other  poor  sinners  of  the  department  to 
accomplish  in  a  cost  powwow  if  these  ginks  go  right  ahead  in  this  high-handed 
fashion  and  establish  a  precedent. 

Now,  Mr.  Swayne,  here's  the  point  behind  this  letter.  We  have  to-day  written 
the  International  as  iier  carbon  copy  inclosed,  but  It  may  be  necessary  that 
further  fuel  be  added  to  the  flame.  In  view  of  doing  Just  that  thing,  won't 
you  please  come  to  our  next  or  October  cost  meeting  prepared  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  subject?  There  are  others  who  we  know  will  do  something,  and  we  are 
hoping  that  I.  H.  C,  after  hearing  all  weight  of  argument,  will  be  inclined  to 
make  any  readjustments  which  our  investigations  seem  to  indicate  are  neces- 
sary. 
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On  October  18, 1916,  Mr.  Rynd  wrote  to  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  attention  of  C.  O.  Aspinwall,  remonstrating  against  the  action 
taken  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  as  follows : 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  October  27,  1916,  and  beginning  at 
10  a.  m.,  there  will  be  held  In  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  a  cost  meeting  of 
our  E.  M.  Department,  N.  I.  and  V.  A.  For  some  time  our  cost  committee  have 
been  busy  collecting  through  the  N.  I.  and  V.  A.  certain  cost  data  which  is  to 
be  submitted  at  this  meeting,  and  It  was  hoped  that  when  we  got  together  with 
the  figures  showing  how  much  a  certain  size  of  cutter  cost,  per  cutter  or  per 
pound,  that  the  rest  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  all  hearers.  It's  the 
writer's  own  little  private  opinion  the  prices  of  materials  which  will  enter  into 
our  1917  product  and  into  that  of  our  competitors,  will  Justify  at  least  a  25 
I)er  cent  boost  in  1917  prices  over  those  of  1916.  It  seems  to  us  that  something 
of  the  kind  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  each  individual. 

However,  there  arises  the  question — Will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  this  may- 
hap necessary  boost  with  your  1917  prices  on  the  board  and.  Incidentally, 
showing  no  great  advance  over  last  year? 

Mr.  Aspinwall,  we  are  doing  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  expecting  you  to  at- 
tend our  next  meeting,  as  we  know  that  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  and  moon  rise 
and  set  some  of  them  will  speak  of  the  matter.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  you 
come  prepared  to  answer,  in  so  far  as  you  care  to  answer  them,  any  questions 
which  may  be  put  up  to  you.  Understand,  please,  that  no  one  is  attempting  to 
overstep  the  bounds  and  take  you  to  task  for  any  action  which  purely  and 
simply  concerns  I.  H.  C.  *  ♦  *  but  ♦  *  ♦  your  figures  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  Is  under  cost  and  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  tie  us  to  smaller 
profits  than  are  justified. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were  brought  up  by  a  representative  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  on  November  9,  1916,  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  resulted  in  the  general  censorship  rule  of  that 
date  which  provided  that  copies  of  all  important  mail  touching  upon 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  association  or  its  departments  must 
be  submitted  for  approval  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager. 
(See  p.  297.)  Under  date  of  November  10,  1916,  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  association  wrote  Mr.  Eynd,  secretary  of  the 
ensilage-machinery  department,  explaining  the  reason  for  the  censor- 
ship rule  as  follows: 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  our  executive  com- 
mittee to  have  one  of  the  committee  members  bring  forward  the  matter  of  your 
communication  to  a  certain  member  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  ensilage-machinery  department,  and  to  have  him  express  himself  quite 
positively  that  their  company  would  withdraw  from  the  association  If  any 
department  sent  them  communications  of  that  character,  for  it  was  his  feeling 
that  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  our  acts  from  anything  which  would  trans- 
gress the  law,  such  a  communication  falling  in  the  hands  of  the  Qovemment 
would  be  likely,  in  time,  to  cause  trouble  and  that  we  must  refrain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil  in  any  fohn. 
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In  reply  to  this  letter  P.  A.  Rynd,  secretary  of  tlie  department, 
wrote  E.  W.  McCuUough,  general  manager  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, imder  date  of  November  13,  1916 : 

To  give  It  to  you  straight  from  the  shoulder,  we  are  somewhat  cast  down  by 
that  letter  of  November  10,  dealiug  with  I.  H.  C.  attitude  toward  a  mid- 
October  communication  from  this  office — cast  down  because  we  feel  that  a 
certain  overzeal  on  our  part  has  had  the  effect  of  burdening  every  one  of  the 
department  secretaries  ♦  *  ♦.  It  was  not  our  intention  therein  to  suggest 
or  intimate  a  price  arrangem^it,  but  rather  to  infonu  them  that  some  of  their 
fellow  departmenters  felt  that,  big  as  they  were,  it  was  hardly  the  proper  thing 
to  leap  without  first  having  listened  to  that  which  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
bad  to  submit. 

The  fact  that  prices  had  been  announced  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  prior  to  the  proposed  meeting  so  radically  disarranged 
the  plans  of  the  department's  cost  committee  that  J.  A.  Gunn,  chair- 
man of  the  cost  committee,  wrote  to  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association,  under  date  of  October  24, 1916,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  prices  had  already  been  published  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  and  expressing  doubt  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any 
good  results  from  cost  study  following  this  premature  announcement 
of  prices  which  would  determine  prices  competitively  rather  than  on 
the  showing  of  cost  study.    He  said : 

If  manufacturers  of  ensilage-cutting  machinery  are  not  going  to  demand  the 
increase  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  as  a  result  of  the  cost  compilation, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  us  *  *  ♦.  I  feel  that  the  beneficial 
results  of  our  labor  in  this  respect  are  largely  nullified  by  the  restrictions  under 
which  we  are  working  and  by  the  publication  of  1917  prices  already  promul- 
gated by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  ensilage  cutters.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  prices  are  over  10  per  cent  more  than  they  asked  last  year,  and.  so 
far  as  our  prices  are  concerned,  they  are  only  7^  per  cent  more  than  we  asked 
in  1916. 

Tliis  puts  the  entire  matter  before  us  in  an  entirely  different  aspect,  inas- 
much as  it  means  that  our  1917  prices  are  going  to  be  determined  not  by  the 
cost  of  production,  but  by  the  prices  made  by  competition. 

In  speaking  of  the  object  of  cost  study  as  being  to  eliminate  price 
competition  among  manufacturers,  Mr.  Gunn  said: 

I  can  see  why  many  manufacturers  do  not  look  at  the  cost  compilation  aa  of 
any  particular  benefit  in  getting  a  price  out  of  their  product^  and,  therefore, 
they  are  loath  to  disclose  their  cost  of  production  without  seeing  how  the 
remedy  required  can  be  obtained  through  those  channels. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  that  the  premature  announcement  of 
prices  would  have  on  the  financial  welfare  of  other  manufacturers, 
Mr.  Gunn  continued: 

These  prices  are  out.  They  vdll  be  used  by  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  deter- 
mining their  prices  for  the  next  year.  Those  who  are  fortimate  enough  to 
have  had  material  left  over  or  material  on  hand  purchased  at  a  low  figure  can 
stay  in  the  game — the  rest  of  them  can  not  do  so  without  suffering  loss.  It 
certainly  does  not  look  encouraging  from  any  angle. 
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In  reply  to  this  letter  the  secretary  and  general  manager  under 
date  of  October  25, 19I6,  discussed  the  relation  of  cost  study  to  prices 
in  the  following  language,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  cost  study 
is  expected  to  affect  prices,  and  the  limits  of  such 'association  activi- 
ties as  interpreted  by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation : 

While  It  Is  true  tbat  this  and  all  similar  effects  [efforts]  b^ng  made  along  cost 
Unas  are  expected  to  reflect  results  in  prices  iDtelligently  made,  it  is  not  only 
wrong  to  expect,  but  positively  contrary  to  law,  to  use  them  a^  a  direct  basis  for 
the  fixing  of  selling  prices,  and  our  executive  board  have  ruled  against  entering 
into  any  understanding  that  will  be  used  for  the  adjustment  of  prices  contrary 
to  law. 

The  fact  that  some  concerns  have  not  turned  In  their  costs  does  not  always 
indicate  that  they  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  in  some  instances  it  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  all  are  not  able  to  do  so;  yet  it  is  most  desirable  that  these  con- 
cerns be  represented  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  results  of  the  cost  Inquiry 
are  reported.  If  they  are  not  able  to  furnish  their  costs  they  will  learn  at 
least  what  they  ought  to  be,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  contributed 
their  costs  they  will  be  able  to  discover  the  differences  between  their  figures 
and  those  of  their  competitors. 

From  subsequent  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  certain  of  the 
leading  firms  of  the  department  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  cost 
committee's  report  on  October  27,  1916,  showing  an  increase  of 
approximately  25  per  cent  in  costs  as  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all 
those  present  to  advance  prices  25  per  cent  for  the  1917  trade.  The 
International  Harvester  Co.  had  no  representative  present  at  the 
meeting.  On  November  8,  1916,  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage 
department,  addressed  a  letter  to  A.  L.  Upton,  assistant  sales  manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  in  which  the  latter 
company  was  invited,  if  not  urged,  to  fall  in  line  with  others  in  mak- 
ing their  advance  25  per  cent  instead  of  7  J  per  cent  aS  reported  by  the 
trade.    Mr.  Kynd  stated : 

During  the  recent  Chicago  meeting  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department, 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  it  was  decided,  after  much  figur- 
ing and  comparison  of  figures  previously  submitted,  that  the  cost  of  a  1917 
ensilage  cutter  represented  an  increase  of  from  24^  to  28  per  cent  over  1916'a 
similar  figures.  There  were  some  20  big  ensilage-cutter  fellows  present,  and 
as  each  and  every  one  of  them  subscribed  to  the  findings  *tis  almost  a  cinch 
that  the  1917  filler  will  be  named  at  25  per  cent  over  that  of  the  immediate 
past. 

We,  Wilder-Strong,  are  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary.  You  see  it  has  been 
made  quite  plain  to  us  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  "  Whirl- 
wind "  will  in  the  future  be  in  friendly  competition,  and,  of  course,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  various  degrees  of  price  will  necessarily  have  to  be  in 
line  •  •  ♦.  If  it  be  a  fair  question,  is  it;  true  your  spring  of  1917  prices 
into  the  East  are  now  out  and  represent  an  increase  of  but  7i  to  10  per  cent 
over  the  figures  of  last  year? 

We  believe  you  will  see  wherein  this  question  is  not  prompted  by  avarloe, 
€»r  by  a  desire  to  pull  ott  the  illegal,  but  rather  in  view  of  a  delicate  material 
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situation  wbicli  might,  with  careless  handling,  or  thoughtless  guessing  by  one 
or  another,  be  the  basis  for  a  most  thorough  disorganizatiou  of  the  silo-filler 
game — at  least  in  the  east  end  of  these  United  States' 

We  don't  mind  telling  you  frankly  that  it  is  now  our  Intention  to  show  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  all  territory  wherein  competition  permits  such  a  stand, 
and  that  we  must  in  self-preservation  meet  the  other  fellow  in  those  territories 
where  he  is  selling. 

Again  on  November  11,  1916,  Mr.  Rynd  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
cost  compilation  of  October  27  to  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
of  America  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

About  10  days  back  the  ensilage  machinery  department  (National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Asociatlon)  met  In  Chicago  to  con  o'er  and  consider  detailed  cost  in- 
formation submitted  by  a  number  of  filler  builders. 

These  sheets  Involved  comparisons  of  costs,  year  just  past  versus  year  just 
ahead,  and  us  you  will  see  are  mighty  convincing  in  their  logic. 

We  believe  you  will  be  interested  by  inclosed  draft  of  comparisons.  Surely 
it  won't  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  department  members  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  that  the  silo  filler  for  1917  trade  represents  a  cost  of  from  25  to 
27  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  filler  marketed  during  the  1916  season. 

Immediately  following  the  cost  meeting  of  October  26, 1916,  severqi 
manufacturers  in  accordance  with  the  "unanimous  opinions"  men- 
tioned above  announced  prices  for  1917  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  About  December  1,  1916,  Mr. 
Rynd  initiated  an  exchange  of  prices  with  a  number  of  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  their  action  in.  advancing  prices.  On 
December  21,  1916,  he  forwarded  to  S.  E.  Swayne,  president  of  the 
department,  a  letter  containing  a  tabular  comparison  of  the  prices 
issued  by  seven  manufacturers.  This  comparison  indicated  wide 
variations  in  prices  of  both  the  knife-on-balance- wheel  and  the  knif&- 
on-cylinder  types  of  cutters.  In  commenting  on  the  tabulation  Mr. 
Rynd  stated : 

It  sort  of  smells  to  Wilder-Strong  that  they  alone  of  the  knlfe-on-balance-whed 
folks  have  shot  it  up  to  the  tune  of  a  big  25  per  cent  measure  and  that  certain  of 
our  friends  are  either  getting  away  with  It  for  a  lot  less  money  than  are  we, 
or  have  simply  overlooked  a  bit 

Further  checking  up  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 

appear  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Rynd  that  those  manufacturers  who 

were  present  at  the  meeting  were  generally  attempting  to  make  the 

25  per  cent  advance.    On  February  17,  1917,  Mr.  Rynd  wrote  Mr. 

McCuUough  stating  that : 
■ 
Since  that  time   [Oct.  27,  1916]   as  far  as  we  know,    the    members    who 

participated  have  cut  their  action  to  the  line  of  October  27  decisions. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  meeting  numbered  18  members  and 
3  nonmembers  of  the  department,  making  21  firms  in  all.  These 
21  firms  represented  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  ensilage  machinery  manufacturers  of  the  country.    Great  im- 
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portance  had  been  attached  to  having  two  eastern  firms,  the  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  Shoi-tsville,  N.  Y.,  and  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  represented  at  the  organization  meeting  on  December 
7, 1915,  and  again  at  the  cost  meeting  October  27,  1916.  Subsequent 
developments  indicate  plainly  that  the  underlying  reason  for  the  ef- 
forts made  to  secure  their  membership  in  the  department  was  in  order 
to  eliminate  their  price  competition.  The  Joseph  Dick  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  was  not  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  on 
October  27,  1916.  During  the  month  of  November,  1916,  steps  were 
taken  to  have  a  committee  of  ensilage  cutter  manufacturers,  con- 
sisting of  W.  H.  Strong,  of  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. ;  S.  E. 
Swayne,  of  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Eichmohd,  Ind.,  president  of 
the  ensilage  department,  and  A.  O.  Silver,  of  the  Silver  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  call  on  the  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  secure  the  company's  membership  in  the 
department. 

On  December  14,  1916,  the  date  chosen  for  the  visit,  Mr.  Swayne 
was  unable  to  be  present.  The  two  remaining  members,  however, 
called  on  Joseph  Dick  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  attitude  of 
the  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co.  toward  price  advances  and  if 
possible  to  secure  the  membership  of  the  company  in  the  ensilage  de- 
partment. Under  date  of  December  15,  1916,  W.  H.  Strong  reported 
the  results  of  the  committee's  interview  with  Mr.  Dick  to  S.  E.  Swayne 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Silver  and  the  writer  called  on  Mr.  Joseph  Dick  at  Canton  yesterday.  Mr. 
Dick  was  courteous  and  pleasant  even  if  not  exactly  cordial.  For  instance  he  did 
not  invite  lis  to  go  through  his  plant»  hut  he  talked  freely,  and  Mr.  Silver  and  I 
were  decidedly  satisfied  with  the  interview. 

Mr.  Dick  has  not  yet  completed  his  price  list,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he 
still  had  some  material  to  buy  which  would  affect  his  costs.  He  also  said 
plainly  that  his  advance  would  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  added  further 
that  he  had  a  bad  year,  but  carried  over  very  little  stock.  It  seemed  to  both 
Mr.  Silver  and  the  writer  that  the  Dick  people  are  not  likely  to  cut  prices  this 
particular  season,  for  Mr.  Dick  said  most  emphatically,  "  I've  got  to  get  the 
advance." 

He  does  not  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  associations. 

We  presume  Mr.  Silver  will  also  give  you  his  impression.     Sorry  you  could- 
not  be  there. 

Tlie  Papec  Machine  Co.  was  represented  at  the  meeting  on  October 
27,  1916,  by  W.  H.  Preston,  vice  president  of  the  company,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  promised  membership  for  his  firm.  On 
NoA'ember  14,  1916,  A.  O.  Silver,  of  the  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 
wrote  Mr.  Kynd  stating  that  the  Papec  Machine  Co.  was  soliciting 
business  in  Indiana  for  the  entire  year  1917  at  1916  prices.  On 
November  20,  1916,  Mr.  Eynd  wrote  A.  O.  Silver  a  letter  which  indi- 
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-cat^d  tiiat  ibe  Papec  Machine  Co.'s  prices  had  been  revised.     Mr. 
liyhd  stated : 

Mr.  Preston,  of  the  Papec  Machine  Co.,  with  whom  we  took  tip  the  matter  of 
1917  cutter  prices,  has  jti^  coxae  t>ack  at  vm  with  a  most  pleasing  bit  of  inforiua- 
tlon.  A  copy  of  the  Preston  letter  is  lnclose<l  herewith  and  we  believe  that  It 
will  be  fully  as  sweet  music  to  Silver  ears  as  it  was  to  Wilder-Strong. 

Althou^  the  letter  of  Mr.  Preston  to  Mr.  Ryud  was  not  obtained, 
Mr.  Rynd's  reply  to  the  Papec  Machine  Co.  indicates  in  the  follow- 
ing words  that  the  advance  was  about  25  per  cent : 

Your  letter  of  November  18  dispels  most  thoronghly  a  bit  of  gloom  which  was 
hung  on  the  Wilder-Strong  head.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  Icnew  you  to  be 
Inclined  to  O.  K.  the  present  ladings  of  ensilage-machinery  department,  Xati4>nal 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  on  the  other  we  half  feared  that  you  would 
shy  at  the  figures  which  result  therefrom.  Underetand,  please,  that  we  didn't 
fear  your  shy  any  more  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  bunch,  for  a  2."i  per  cent 
increase  on  list  is  some  upward  jump.    •    *    ♦ 

By  the  way,  within  the  past  week  we  have  received  notices  from»  some  five  or 
six  of  our  com i)eti tors  and  these  t<?  the  effect  that  they  were  advanced  from  20 
to  28  per  cent.  The  fellow  who  advances  his  but  20  per  cent  is  the  fellow  who 
In  1916  was  so  much  higher  In  his  lists  and  his  prices  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Although  Mr.  Preston  had  promised  membership  of  his  firm  in  the 
ensilage-machinery  department,  subsequent  activities  of  the  secretary 
of  the  department  in  exchanging  prices  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up 
the  action  taken  by  various  manufacturers  aroused  Mr.  Preston's  dis- 
approval as  a  dangerous  and  undesirable  field  of  asscx^iation  activity 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  membership  affiliation  was  not  completed. 
On  February  12,  1917,  Mr.  Rynd  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Papec 
Machine  Co.  inclosing  Wilder- Strong  prices  and  requesting  an  ex- 
change of  prices  in  the  following  words : 

Now,  Mr.  Preston,  if  such  be  your  pleasure,  we  would  like  to  have  a  corre- 
sponding line  on  the  Papec — not  for  the  purpose  of  any  readjustment  at  this 
end  of  the  line — simply  that  we  may  be  a  bit  closer  to  the  goal  of  knowing  posi- 
tively and  not  second-handedly  where  stand  our  friendly  competitors,  and  we 
hope  that  all  filler  builders  may  be  classed  as  such. 

On  February  15,  1917,  W.  H.  Preston  replied  to  the  above  letter 
stating  his  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  the  department  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

When  the  writer  was  in  Chicago  last  fall,  he  made  the  statement  that  he 
expected  this  company  would  afllliate  with  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  under  tlie  ensilage-cutter  department,  but  since  that  time, 
beginning  immediately  after  that  meeting,  the  officers  of  tliat  association  took 
steps  to  standardize  machines  in  various  ways,  promulgate  cost  accounting 
systems  and  give  comparisons  of  selling  prices,  also  various  other  things,  .some 
of  which  this  company  would  not  care  to  do  under  any  consideration,  and  the 
writer  has  decided  that  leather  than  go  Into  the  association  and  not  go  in  as 
the  other  members  are  in,  and  not  be  willing  to  do  what  they  are  willing  to 
do,  that  this  company  would  prefer  to  stay  out  entirely* 
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This  company  does  not  care  to  make  Us  ]»i€e0  public  to  all  of  its  competitors 
and  everyone  in  greneral;  neither  will  It  make  a  report  of  what  it  is  doing 
and  .then  tnm  around  and  do  the  opposite  thing  in  part  of  the  territory^  as  we 
have  very  good  reason  to  believe  some  of  the  present  members  have  done. 

We  have  had  letters  from  several  of  the  members  urging  us  to  join,  but  we 
have  determined  for  the  reasons  abore  stated  that  we  do  not  care  to  do  so, 
because  we  do  not  believe  we  can  support  the  organization  along  the  linoa 
they  are  pursuing. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  de- 
partment, referred  the  entire  matter  to  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association,  inclosing  the  correspondence  in  the  case 
and  stating  that  the  Papec  Machine  Co.'s  prices  in  northern  Ver- 
mont were  only  10  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  year  1916. 
Mr.  Rynd  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  to  be  held  on  February 
27,  1917,  at  which  he  proposed  to  present  and  discuss  a  tabu- 
lation sheet  showing  selling  prices  of  various  firms  making  ensilage 
'cutters.  Mr.  Rynd  stated  the  determination  of  the  Wilder-Strong 
Implement  Co.  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 
in  the  East  in  the  following  words: 

As  the  East  is  one.  of  our  beet  selling  grounds,  and  as  it  is  now  covered  by 
big  concerns  [jobbers]  comparatively  new  in  the  game,  we  have  simply  got  to 
meet  oompetitioii.  Within  the  next  three  or  four  days — or  in  other  words,  as 
soon  as  your  reply  is  receive<l — our  assistant  sales  manager  will  head  into  the 
East  under  instructions  to  stay  there  until  he  knows  what  is  doing  and  to  got 
the  business  regardless  in  such  cases  us  concern  competition  twixt  Papec  and 
Whirlwind  [W'ilder-Strongl. 

On  February  20,  1917,  Mr.  Rynd  reported  that  E.  W.  Boss,  chair- 
man of  the  cost  committee  of  the  ensilage  department,  in  discussing 
the  faihire  of  efforts  to  secure  the  ipembership  and  cooperation  of 
the  Papec  Machine  Co.  and  the  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co.,  bad 

said: 

However,  this  Is  merely  part  of  the  work  of  the  association,  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  bring  this  matter  to  snch  a  definite  head  indicates  that  the 
association  at  least  is  doing  something,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  at  the  next  meeting  of  getting  these  people  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways.    Mr.  McCullough  can  doubtless  do  much  to  help. 

On  February  22,  1917,  Mr.  Ross  wrote  Secretary  McCullough  a 
letter  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  was  heartily  opposed  to  dis- 
cussion of  prices  in  the  way  of  unifotmity,  he  stated  some  conclu- 
sions based  on  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  supple- 
mented by  a  recent  exchange  of  prices  with  a  number  of  competitors, 
as  follows: 

In  developing  this  matter  of  sales  prices,  however,  there  is  one  thing  which 
has  struck  the  writer  very  forcibly,  viz,  that  manufactnrers  of  the  cylinder  type 
of  ensilage  cutters  seem  to  be  better  equipped  in  the  matter  of  costs  than  do 
the  manufacturers  of  the  flywheel  machines.  At  any  rate  the  prices  of  the  cyl- 
inder machines  are  much  more  uniform  while  there  Is  a  great  discrepancy 
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• 

among  manufacturers  of  t!ie  flywheel  machines,  and  among  the  manufacturers 
of  the  flywheel  machines  we  now  And  two  concerns  w^ho  are  not  in  sympathy, 
apparently,  with  the  work  of  the  association ;  viz,  the  Papec  Machine  Go.  and 
the  Joseph  Dick  Machine  Co.  at  Canton.  The  writer  hopes  that  sometliing 
may  be  accomplished  In  the  near  future  toward  getting  these  people  more  defi- 
nitely interested  in  our  work,  because  there  is  apparently  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  such  a  wide  range  of  sale  prices  among  the  manufacturers  of  fly- 
wheel machines  unless  there  was  some  vast  amount  of  misinformation  among 
them  as  to  their  basic  costs. 

In  response  to  all  of  this  correspondence  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary 
of  the  National  Association,  took  the  attitude  that  failure  of  both  firms 
to  cooperate  was  due  to  misunderstanding  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  the  association.  He  advised  against  the  use  of  price  competition 
as  a  means  of  convincing  them  that  they  should  cooperate,  pointing 
out  to  Mr.  RyndjSecretary  of  the  department,  under  date  of  February 
22,  1917,  that  leading  is  a  more  effective  way  of  securing  cooperation 
than  driving.  He  suggested  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  small 
committee  of  influential  members  of  the  department  to  call  upon  the* 
firms  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  straighten  out  the  alleged 
misunderstanding  and  secure  their  membership  by  persuasion  rather 
than  by  threat  of  price  competition. 

On  February  19  Secretary  McCullough  also  wrote  a  letter  to  W.  H. 
Preston  of  the  Papec  Machine  Co.,  which  was  intended  to  pave  the 
way  for  further  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  alleged 
misunderstanding.  In  this  letter  the  following  statements  were 
made : 

I  am  afraid  there  has  been  considerable  misunderstanding  with  reference  to 
this  correspondence,  for  w^e  desire  to  assure  you  that  neither  oUr  association 
nor  its  departments  are  permitted  to  deal  with  the  prices  of  its  members* 
products.  Neither  is  any  member  required  to  comply  with  any  request  for  in- 
formation which  he  prefers  not  to  do,  nor  enter  into  any  other  undertaking 
which  will  embarrass  him  in  any  way. 

Our  departments,  such  as  the  ensllapre-machinery  department,  are  organized 
in  order  to  give  each  line  the  representation  a  separate  association  would  in 
studying  the  problems  of  tlie  line,  and  in  bringing  about  a  correction  of  trade 
evils  as  far  as  the  cooperation  of  its  members  will  permit.  The  w^ork  alon^c 
standardization  and  cost  lines  has  already  produced  good  results,  and  we  feel 
that  you  should  be  willing  to  contribute  your  share  toward  improving  condi- 
tions in  this  line,  and  believe  that  you  will  when  you  understand  that  this  can 
be  done  without  giving  publicity  to  any  data  you  may  furnish,  or  placing  such 
information  in  the  hands  of  competitors,  identified  in  such  a  way  that  every 
concern  is  kept  in  touch  with  what  another  is  doing. 

We  would  urge  that  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  ensilage  department,  to  be 
held  here  on  the  27th  inst.,  when  a  better  understanding  may  be  arrived  at 
regarding  these  matters.  This  meeting  is  especially  desirable  Just  now,  for 
there  are  many  things  which  can  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  line,  which, 
should  be  imdertaken  without  delay. 

A  month  later,  on  March  28,  Mr.  McCullough  again  wrote  a  long 
letter  informing  Mr.  Preston,  of  the  Papec  Machine  Co.,  that  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  department  had  been  appointed  to  endeavor  to  remove 
the  firm's  objections  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  association.  In 
this  letter  Secretary  McCuUough  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that 
practically  every  successful  manufacturer  of  the  country  is  affiliated 
with  some  organization  of  his  fellow  manufacturers  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  desirable  objects  through  cooperation,  indicates  that 
the  time  when  manufacturers  can  conduct  their  business  without 
assistance  from  others  is  passing.  It  was  urged  that  membership  in- 
\olved  not  so  much  the  actual  financial  benefits  the  firm  would  re- 
ceive as  the  result  of  membership,  as  the  less  selfish .  consideration 
of  how  much  time  and  money  the  firm  would  be  willing  to  invest  in 
straightening  out  difficulties  which  prevent  all  manufacturers  of  the 
line  from  making  the  profits  they  should  make  on  their  investment. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  niunber  of  large  and  influential  firms 
failed  to  advance  prices  the  full  amount  of  25  per  cent  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  of  the  cost  committee  in  the  fall  of  1916,  wide  vari- 
ations in  prices  existed  during  the  early  months  of  1917.  Competi- 
tion forced  downward  revisions  of  prices  by  some  companies  that 
started  out  at  the  full  25  per  cent  advance;  This  situation  brought 
out  a  number  of  general  complaints  and  accusations  among  depai-t- 
ment  members,  indicating  that  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  re- 
port had  been  regarded  as  an  agreement  to  advance  prices  25  per 
cent.  In  such  cases  the  complainants  were  requested  to  make  com- 
plaints specific,  in  order  that  attempts  could  be  made  to  remove 
groundless  misunderstandings. 

From  correspondence  preceding  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  on  October  30,  1917,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  be  another  attempt  to.  bring  about  upward  revision 
of  prices,  and  if  possible  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  prices 
for  1918.  Under  date  of  July  18, 1917,  Mr.  Kynd  wrote  as  follows  to 
Mr.  Swayne: 

Frankly,  there  Is,  as  you  A-ery  weH  know,  a  wide  difference  In  prices  now  be- 
ing quoted,  and  to  the  correction  of  such  a  situation  should  we  direct  our  fall 
meeting  energies. 

Again  on  July  26,  1917,  Mr.  Eynd  informed  Mr.  'Swayne  that  four 
or  five  manufacturers  had  written  letters  indicating  their  belief 
that  prices  for  1918  should  show  "  not  less  than  60  per  cent  increase 
over  those  of  the  present  moment."    In  closing  Mr.  Eynd  said  that — 

There  should  be  some  heart-to-heart  confabs  before  any  1918  prices  are  made. 

On  July  28, 1917,  Mr.  Swayne  replied  to  Mr.  Eynd's  letter  of  July 
26,  outlining  the  campaign  to  be  made  in  securing  costs  for  the  1917 
meeting  and  stating : 

*  ♦  *  we  want  to  get  all  the  silage-cutter  manufacturers  together  to  de- 
termine on  a  line  of  poUcy  for  1918. 
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In  explanation  of  this  particular  statement  S.  E,  Swayne  states 
that  he,  with  others  of  the  department,  felt  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  adequate  cost  information  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  comp^ition 
they  were  doing  the  proper  thing  in  giving  information  relative  to 
costs — 

so  that  each  member  of  the  department  would  reaUee  something;  as  to  costs 
whether  an  actual  cost  system  had  been  installed  in  each  factory-  or  not,  anil 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  each  one  having  a  c*ost  system. 

Mr.  Swayixe  states  further  that  the  purpose  of  giving  cost  informa- 
tion  was  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  at  the  meeting  as  possible, 
and  that  his  statement  to  Mr.  Eynd  regarding  the  determination 
of  a  line  of  policy  for  1918  had  no  reference  to  tiie  question  of  selling 
prices  or  uniform  increases  in  selling  prices,  and  supports  his  ex- 
planation by  pointing  out  that  although  price  advances  necessarily 
had  to  be  made,  the  increases  made  were  not  uniform.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  does  not  agree  with  the  attitude  expressed  by  Mr.  Rynd. 

On  August  21,  Mr.  Kynd  confided  the  fact  to  Mr.  Swayne  that 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Wilder- Strong  Impl^nent 
Co.  to  maintain  a  25  per  cent  advance  in  prices  early  in  1917,  the 
company  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  business  and,  consequently, 
had  a  large  supply  of  materials  on  hand,  sufficient  to  build  a  ncHinal 
year's  output  of  ensilage  cutters.  The  material  had  been  carried 
over  for  moi'e  than  a  year  and,  therefore,  would  enable  the  Wilder- 
Strong  Implement  Co.  to  meet  the  prices  named  by  their  competitors. 

In  spite  of  the  advantage  given  by  this  supply  of  low-priced  ma- 
terials, the  tone  of  Mr.  Rynd's  letter  indicated  the  willingness  of 
the  Wilder-Strong  company  to  advance  prices  in  line  with  those  of 
their  competitors  or  of  meeting  competition  in  case  others  failed  to 
advance.  He  further  stated  that  the  cost  inquiry  of  1917,  using  the 
schedule  of  material  prices  as  of  July  15, 1917,  was  "  most  opportime  " 
to  awaken  ensilage-machinery  manufacturers  to  "  what  is  and  what 
is  not  common  sense."     In  closing  he  stated : 

*  *  *  Our  next  meeting  is  to  clinch  the  thing  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
every  executive  who  attends,  for  what's  the  use  of  association  cooperation  if 
tlie  associates  doii*t  co-op. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  amount  of  the  advance  in  1918  prices 
would  be  determined  by  the  report  of  the  cost  committee  in  the  fall 
of  1917.  The  committee's  conclusions  were  to  be  drawn  not  from 
actual  cost  figures,  but  from  figures  based  on  current  prices  of  ma- 
terials on  July  15,  1917,  which  were  furnished  to  each  manufacturer 
by  the  secretary.  Had  the  plans  been  carried  through  as  outlined  by 
the  secretary  of  the  department,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no 
connection  between  the  actual  costs  of  production  of  certain  indi- 
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▼idnal  companies  ^nd  the  selling  prices  established  in  1^18.  The 
price  control  contemplated  failed  because  apparently  few  or  none  of 
the  manufacturers  were  using  materkkls  purchased  at  prices  cutTent 
fm  July  15,  1^17,  and  it  was  therefore  found  to  be  impossible  to  line 
them  up  for  the  advance  as  planned.  The  entire  history  of  the  1-9K5 
and  1917  cost  studies  &nd  tl»^  connection  witli  prices  was  summed 
up  by  Secretary  Rynd  in  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  under  date 
of  December  29,  1917.  From  this  letter  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
secretary's  own  firm,  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  as  the  result 
of  experiences  of  the  year  before,  decided  to  await  tbe  acticm  of 
others  in  making  prices  for  1918  rather  than  to  again  ma&e  the  mis- 
take made  in  1917  of  making  advances  that  made  it  impossible  to  sell 
in  competition  with  oti«r  manufacturers,  Mr.  Rynd  stated  as 
follows: 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  tlie  writer  p:ot  "  bizzy ''  and  planted  the  seed  of 
what  later  developed  into  an  ensilag:e-nmchiner>'  deiwirtment,  National  Iniple- 
ment  ami  Vehicle  AsRodatkHi — one  embracing  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Important 
cutter  builclers  who  eperate  la  Uncle  Sam's  domains.  Because  of  the  absolute 
TUftcertainty  of  the  ldl7  luaterial  situation,  we  did  At  the  beglnaing  of  that 
year  s^  together  for  a  comparison  of  costs.  This  was  put  through  very  care- 
fully and  resulted  in  a  decision  that  the  1917  machine  would  cost  2.")  per  cent 
tM^ve  than  that  of  1916.  From  the  vaota^  point  of  late  1917  we  discovered  that 
the  real  advance  in  oost  was  So  and  a  fra<'tioh  per  oe^t  over  1916  figures 
ratlier  tlutn  the  25  per  cent  ofigiiiaUy  determined.  Following  this  meeting 
ICk'tober  27,  1916]  the  writer  caaae  back  home,  slapped  oa  25  per  cent  and 
fitock  to  the  guns.  Sonw  of  our  competitors  who  w*ere  loudest  in  their  clamors 
for  the  25  per  cent  advance  betrayed  us  a  bit  aTMl  as  a  result  oar  year  was  not 
all  ttiat  for  which  we  wished. 

On  October  29,  1917,  the  crowd  again  got  their  cost  figures  into  a  pile  ami 
again  decided  tliat  the  1918  silo  filler  (based  on  figures  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment) would  cost  32  per  cent  more  than  the  1D17  machine,  or  to  sum  It  all  up 
that  it  -would  c<rst  35  .and  32  per  cent  more  than  1916  cutters.  Wilder-Strong 
do  not  intend  to  again  be  betrayed  Into  a  rotten  year  on  the  "  Whirlwind," 
They  have  in  stock  quite  a  few  materials  that  were  purcliased  befoi*e  i>rice,s 
skyrocketed  to  any  great  extent,  and  they  have  rounded  out  that  stock  by  some 
very  high  priced,  and  some  lower  priced  stuff.  As  we  figure  matters,  we  can, 
via  reasonable  volume,  stand  pretty  close  to  last  yearns  quotations — ^therefore, 
for  the  beginning  of  1918,  at  least,  the  No.  52  list,  less  a  45  per  cent  4Jl9count, 
and  God  help  those  fellows  who,  by  selling  their  cheap  mat€n*ial  at  low  prices 
hav«  forced  themselves  into  the  market  of  high  iM'ieed  uiaterials  against  what 
is  going  to  be  Wilder-Strong  competition. 

It  seems  highly  prol>able  that  if  you  and  the  rest  of  our  agents  combine  into 
giving  us  a  nice  volume,  we  can  hold  right  where  we  now  stand,  but  volume  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  present  figure. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  large 
advances  in  selling  prices  were  not  necessary  to  cover  the  advance 
in  cost  to  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.  either  in  1916  or  1917, 
and  that  the  motive  behind  the  secretary's  efforts  to  bring  about 
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price  advances  in  accordance  with  the  increased  cost  findings  was  a 
desire  for  hirger  profits  through  direct  control  of  price  competition. 
It  also  appears  from  the  failure  of  attempts  to  advance  prices  in 
both  1916  and  1917,  that  advances  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
of  the  cost  committee  were  not  considered  necessary  by  the  majority 
of  large  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery.  Failure  of  the  effort 
to  control  competition  in  both  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that  manu- 
facturers chose  to  increase  profits  through  increased  volume  rather 
than  through  increased  selling  price  alone. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  no  formal  cost  study  was  conducted  owing 
to  the  decision  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
to  conduct  no  further  compilations  of  costs  for  study  at  meetings. 
Mr.  Eynd,  however,  appears  to  have  discussed  the  matter  of  increased 
costs  with  several  other  manufacturers.  On  October  30,  1918,  Mr. 
Rynd  wrote  a  letter  to  S.  E.  Swayne,  of  Swayne,  Bobinson  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind.,  in  which  he  stated :    ' 

You  are  lucky  In  being  able  to  determine  anywhere  near  what  your  1919 
silo  filler  Is  going  to  cost.  We,  Wilder-Strong,  folks  have  certain  ideas  on  the 
subject,  more  or  less  vague  because  tinctured  by  uncertainties  of  labor,  failure 
to  obtain  all  materials  on  contracts  and  resultant  necessity  of  buying  odds 
and  ends  from  store  stock. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  talke<i  with  three  or  four  competltowj 
about  matter  of  costs.  One  of  them  dopes  it  out  that  his  machine  is  going 
to  cost  25  per  cent  more  in  1919  than  it  did  in  1918.  Another  thinks  that  15 
per  cent  will  cover  and  still  anotlier  is  figuring  around  the  20  per  cent  mark. 
No  wonder  they  are  clamoring  for  an  early  meeting  of  the  ensilage  machinery 
drpmUypnt  ~  We  predict  that  the  subject  of  costs  which  will  be  discussed 
iH^fiat  forthcoming  meeting  will  receive  most  thoroughly  careful  attention 
of  every  man  present. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  November  19,  1918,  various 
manufacturers  set  down  their  costs  on  slips  of  paper  which  were 
sunmiarized  by  the  chairman.  From  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
it  appears  that  as  the  materials  for  1919  production  had  already  been 
purchased  at  prevailing  prices,  manufacturers  "would  be  unable 
to  absorb  any  shrinkage  due  to  declines"  in  case  any  declines  de- 
veloped during  the  year.     (See  p.  521.) 

Price  exchanrjes, — For  some  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
ensilage-machinery  department  it  appears  that  a  number  of  firms 
building  ensilage  machinery  exchanged  their  price  lists.  The  object 
of  such  exchange  was  said  to  be  to  make  competition  more  open  and 
aboveboard  and  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  price  cutting  among 
competitors  arising  out  of  the  sometimes  distorted  reports  of  sales- 
men and  bargain  hunting  customers.  After  the  formation  of  the 
department  manufacturers  continued  exchanging  prices,  terms,  and 
shipping  dates  as  before.  These  exchanges  were  carried  on  by  the 
individual  manufacturers,  and  by  the  oflScers  of  the  ensilage  depart- 
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ment.  Attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Rynd  to  increase  the  number  of 
manufacturers  with  whom  he  exchanged  prices  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.  to  include  practically  all  ensilage- 
machinery  manufacturers  regardless  of  whether  they  were  affiliated 
with  the  ensilage  department. 

Following  the  meeting  of  October  27, 1916,  Mr.  Rynd  immediately 
initiated  exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the  action  of 
others  in  advancing  prices.  As  the  result  of  his  investigation  he  wrote 
E.  W.  McCullough,  under  date  of  February  17,  1917,  stating  that 
he  proposed  to  present  a  tabular  statement  of  prices  then  prevailing 
for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department 
on  February  27, 1917.  To  this  proposal  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  association,  replied  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1917,  stating  that  prices  could  not  be  considered  at  all.  His 
statement  was  as  follows : 

As  before  suggested,  I  feel  that  the  matter  of  prices  should  be  studiously 
avoided  in  all  communications  to  members,  and  witli  reference  to  tlie  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  j'our  letter — as  to  bringing  a  sheet  of  prices  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  department  and  presenting  it — this  would  be  entirely  against  the 
rulings  already  established  by  our  executive  board. 

If  we.can  not  through  our  efforts  to  standardize  this  product  and  educate  our 
members  along  lines  of  costs  and  do  other  things  of  a  similar  character  render 
this  department  as  interesting  and  satisfactory  as  other  departments,  whicli 
have  followed  similar  lines,  it  woald  be  strange  indeed;  but  the  question  of 
considering  prices  at  all  would  have  to  be  avoided. 

I  wish  that  you  were  here  so  that  we  could  talk  this  matter  over  together 
rather  than  write,  as  letters  are  always  susceptible  to  wrong  construction,  but 
will  be  glad  to  go  into  this  question  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
department  here  the  27th,  so  that  we  will  not  need  to  have  it  come  up  again. 

Somewhat  later  in  1917,  Secretary  Rynd  initiated  a  general  price 
exchange  from  which  a  tabulation  showing  the  price  of  21  manu- 
facturers was  made  and  forwarded  to  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  exchange.  Under  date  of  June  11,  1917,  Mr.  Rynd  wrote 
to  Mr.  Swayne,  president  of  the  department,  stating  it  to  be  his  hope 
that  as  the  result  of  the  tabulation  some  manufacturers  would  increase 
their  prices.     Mr.  Rynd's  letter  stated : 

We  have  just  completed  and  handed  over  to  the  stenographers  form  letter 
which,  accompanied  by  copy  of  report  from  21  filler  builders,  will  to-day  be 
mailed  to  those  who  participated,  and,  of  course,  one  to  your  office. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  some  of  the  figures  in  question  show 
one  of  three  things ;  either  a  desire  to  lose  money,  or  raw  materials  purchased 
at  ridiculously  low  prices,  or  a  fear, of  what  might  be  precedent  established  by 
the  other  fellow. 

Personally,  the  writer  hopes  that  the  layout  will  indicate  to  some  the  folly 
of  their  course  at  present. 

On  May  23,  1917,  A.  O.  Silver,  treasurer  of  the  Silver  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  wrote  Secretary  Rynd  requesting  in- 
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formation  as  to  prices  being:  charged  hj  oth^  gamufiacturers,  Thk 
infarmation  was  for  use  of  die  Silver  Manu&u^urin^  Co.  as  a  guide 
ifi  making  a  proposed  price  advanoe  to  become  effective  July  1^  1917« 
Mr.  Silver's  letter  was  as  follows: 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  what  the  varions  members  are  ^iAms;,  or 
propose  to  4o,  to  keep  pace  wittt  the  ooDfltantly  kicpaaBlag  eost  of  {yroduction? 

We  baTe  made  no  change  in  oar  prices  etace  January  1,  but  aU  of  oar  con- 
tracts iM*ovi(le  for  revision  of  prices  July  1,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  make 
some  revision  to  take  effect  July  1,  bat  just  what  this  will  be  we  are  undecided, 
and  if  you  can  give  us  any  Information  based  on  what  other  members  are 
doinpr  that  will  ifuide  us  in  the  matter  it  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

On  May  30,  1917,  Secretary  Eynd  forwarded  a  tabulation  show- 
ing the  prices  quoted  by  nine  manufacturers — evidently  a  part  of  the 
data  included  in  the  tabulation  of  21  manufacturers  mentioned  above. 
On  Jime  2,  1917,  Mr.  Silver  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  tabula- 
tion and  announced  that  the  prices  of  the  Silver  Manufacturing  Co. 
would  advance  30  per  cent  on  July  1,  1917.  In  commenting  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  tabulation,  Mr.  Silver  said : 

From  this  advance  informaticm  it  looks  as  thoufsh  our  prioe«  mi|(^t  be  a  little 
out  of  line  with  our  competitors  but  we  fully  believe  anotter  90  or  00  daya  will 
demonstrate  that  our  action  is  fully  justified,  and  we  wUl  appredute  it  if  you 
viii  give  us  your  complete  report  as  soon  as  c(»npiled. 

Other  exclianges  were  carried  on  among  members  from  time  to 
time,  but  following  the  decision  of  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
to  meet  competitive  prices  after  tlie  meeting  of  October  30^  1917, 
Mr.  Rynd  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  prioe 
information  as  he  did  prior  to  the  fall  of  1917. 

Repair  /jrices. — ^In  February',  1917,  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement 
Co.  was  revising  repair  prices.  Mr.  Rynd  addressed  letters  to  cer- 
tain competitors  requesting  their  repair  price  lists  and  discoimts  to 
ser\'e  as  a  check  on  the  prices  proposed  by  his  company.  In  letters 
addressed  to  the  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.  and  the  Silver  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Mr.  Rynd  suggested  the  subject  of  repair  prices  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  neict  meeting  of  the  ensilage  department.  Under  date 
of  February  16,  1917,  A.  O.  Silver  replied  inclosing  repair  list  of  the 
Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  dis- 
coimts to  jobbers  and  dealers  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  owing 
to  the  different  methods  of  handling,  cost  of  construction,  etc.,  the 
discussion  of  repair  prices  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  repair  price  lists  would  not  be  advisable. 
No  further  proposals  to  make  repair  price  lists  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  department  meetings  appear  to  have  been  made. 

Nearly  a  year  later  Mr.  Rynd,  in  response  to  a  request  of  J.  E. 
Dove,  sales  manager  of  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.,  foi'varded  copies 
of  the  repair  price  lists  of  the  Wilder-Strong  Ca    In  explaining 
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&iose  lists  Mr.  Bynd  pointed  out  that  owing  to  un<^ertaiirty  of  future 
BMiterial  and  labor  prices  in  tlie  early  nnxiths  of  1^17,  three  columns 
«f  prices  were  printed  on  the  list,  each  column  from  left  to  ri^t 
being  10  per  cent  highei*  than  the  suoceeding  one.  In  commenting 
on  this  diree  column  arrangement  Mr.  Rynd  said : 

Stece  wfi  ev^Ted  thl«  scheme  WlMer-Stroog  have,  awakened  to  the  fart  tliat 
tiles'  bnitt  better  ttea  tbes^  Iniew.  For  instance,  If  you  ck>  not  spKlty  the  col- 
umn from  which  yoH  are  ^aotliv^  the  quotee  very  naturally  and  properly  selects 
the  lower  oaa  If  you  faave  a  customer  who  in  the  past  has  stuns  you  a  little 
bit  with  unreasonable  claims,  you  can  by  carving  off  all  but  the  highest  list 
realize  a  little  bit  extra  to  cover  past  losses. 

After  we  had  these  ^leets  printed,  we  toolc  lets  of  100  each  np  to  our  local 
printer  and  bad  him  trim  tberefrom,  in  one  case  the  low  coi«fnm,  and  tn  the 
other  caae  t>odi  the  low  aad  laiddle,  leaving  only  the  high.  We  dope  it  oiit  to 
be  a  rattling  good  stunt. 

StamdaardizoMon. — One  of  the  first  official  actions  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  ensilage  department  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion on  JuiM  21,  1916,  recommending — 

The  use  of  price  lists  In  which  the  parts  named  hereinafter  are  listed  as  extra 
items  and  charged  as  extras  rather  tlian  a  part  of  regular  eqalpnent,  viz, 
toiives,  other  than  those  tegular ly  attached  to  knife  bead  of  maclilne^  sfared- 
•der  bars;  knife  grinders;  doubletrees  and  neck  yolies. 

This  resolution  was  formally  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  department  October  30,  1917,  over  a  year  after  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee  in  formulating  the  recommendation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  October  27,  1916,  it  was  reported  that 
inconsistencies  existed  in  throat  dim^isions  against  capacity  in  tons 
per. hour  and  power  required.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  department  with  instructions  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  on  the  subject  if  they  considered  the  matter  of 
sufficient  importance.  A  special  committee  was  appointe<l  which 
reported  at  the  annual  meting  October  30,  1917,  one  year  later,  that 
it  found  "  decided  inconsistencies  applying  in  a  marked  degi-ee  to 
the  cylinder  type  between  horsepower  requirements  and  tonnage  per 
hour  as  related  to  square  inches  of  feed  openings."  A  member  slated 
that  there  should  be  some  standardization,  as  there  had  been  ^^  con- 
siderable misapprehension  on  the  part  of  buyers  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  machine."  He  thought  tests  necessary  to  establish  capacity 
ratings  for  different  makes. 

The  chaii-man  of  the  committee  stated  tliat  in  response  to  letters 
sent  out  to  manufacturers  only  two  had  reported  te^ts,  ])oth  of  which 
justified  the  claims  made.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  com- 
mittee was  retained  to  continue  its  study. 

Tn  response  to  the  request  of  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  the  matter  of  reducing  the  number  of  sizes  and 
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types  of  cutters  manufactured  was  taken  up  and  on  May  24, 1918,  rec- 
ommendations covering  proposed  eliminations  were  acted  upon  by 
the  department.  At  the  annual  meeting  November  19,  1918,  the 
chairman  of  the  standardization  committee  recommended  that  the 
eliminations  already  made  should  be  made  permanent.  The  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  of  the  National  Association  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  to  submit  their 
own  slate  of  eliminations  to  the  Conservation  Division,  it  would  "  look 
as  if  we  did  not  have  much  backbone  if  we  should  now  go  back  to  the 
old  undesired  order  of  things."  He  stated  that  it  was  in  every  way 
legal  for  manufacturers  to  vote  to  maintain  eliminations,  and  sug- 
gested the  possible  desirability  of  taking  definite  action  in  the  en- 
silage machinery  line.  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation had,  on  November  14,  1918,  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  all  war-time  eliminations  should  be  made  permanent 
in  the  industry.  The  minutes  of  the  ensilage  department  meeting  on 
November  19,  1918,  show  that  the  following  action  was  taken  by  the 
department  to  make  the  eliminations  permanent : 

♦  ♦  ♦  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  eliminations  schedule  handed  down  by 
the  Conservation  Division,  War  Industries  Board,  represent  a  great  economical 
value  to  the  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  farmer,  the  meeting  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  continue  to  manufac- 
ture but  four  sizes  of  ensilage  cutters  for  the  year  1919  in  conformity  In  full 
with  the  present  ruling  of  the  Conservation  Division,  War  Industries  Board, 
and, 

Be  it  further  resolvedy  That  the  standardization  committee  give  considera- 
tion to  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  number  of  sizes  of  ensilage  cutters 
to  not  more  than  five,  or  decreasing  the  number  to  three  sizes  for  the  trade 
following  1919,  and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  department. 

At  the  1918  meeting,  the  question  of  standardizing  the  length  of 
cut  for  silo-filling  machines,  and  of  standardizing  speed  of  belt 
travel  were  considered.  The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that 
standardization  of  belt  travel  is  a  matter  which  should  rightfully  be 
determined  by  manufacturers  of  engines  and,  therefore  no  action  was 
taken  other  than  to  express  the  full  sympathy  of  the  department  with 
the  movement  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  then  under 
way  to  standardize  belt  travel.  Discussion  of  standard  cut  lengths 
revealed  overwhelming  sentiment  favoring  short  lengths  of  cut,  as 
fodder  cut  in  short  lengths  fills  the  silo  more  compactly  and  there  is, 
consequently,  less  shrinkage.  Following  the  discussion  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried : 

Resolved,  That  beginning  with  the  season  following  1919,  we  will  furnish 
ensilage  cutters  as  standard,  cutting  but  two  lengths;  if  additional  equipment 
is  required  to  cut  additional  lengths,  they  may  be  furnished  but  only  as  an 
extra. 
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In  closing  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  resolution  affirming 
the  eliminations  program  and  standardizing  cut  lengths  be  sent  to 
all  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery  with  the  request  that  they 
indicate  whether  they  approved  of  the  actions  taken  at  the  meeting. 

The  full  maintenance  of  war-time  eliminations  as  provided  by  the 
resolution  of  November  19,  1918,  was  evidently  regarded  by  manu* 
facturers  as  being  too  restrictive.  At  a  meeting  of  the  department 
held  in  Chicago  on  March  6,  1919,  the  matter  was  reconsidered  and 
the  following  resolution  was  passed,  which  leaves  the  maintenance  of 
war-time  eliminations  to  the  judgment  of  each  manufacturer  as  to 
the  actual  needs  of  his  trade : 

That  all  manufacturers  continue  present  eliminations  as  far  as  possible,  but 
in  any  event  pledge  themselves  not  to  Increase  the  number  of  comp<»tltive  sizes 
and  styles  beyond  what  can  be-  proven  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  a  very  con-siderable  volume  of  trade. 

Standardization  has  a  very  vital  relation  to  cost  study  and  cost 
comparisons  as  carried  on  by  the  department.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  October  30,  1917,  this  was  clearly  stated  by  a  member  who 
said: 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  was  thought  that  if  the  ensilage  people  had  a  standard  machine 
that  it  would  enable  a  more  intelligent  comparison  of  costs  and,  by  standard- 
izing certain  items  of  equipment,  make  ix)ssible  a  more  uniform  and  lower  cosL 

At  the  same  meeting  (October  30,  1917)  the  matter  of  adopting 
standard  equipment  for  machines  in  relation  to  uniformity  of  price 
was  discussed  and  a  resolution  adopted  instructing  the  chairman  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  standardization  of  equipment.  The  minutes 
til  us  record  the  consideration  given  to  the  subject : 

The  advisability  of  standard  equipment  was  suggested  which  would  put  all 
prices  of  machines  on  a  comparative  basis.  Discussion  of  this  question  cul- 
minated in  the  following  motion,  properly  supported  and  carried : 

•*  That  the  new  exe<'utlve  chairman  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
standardization  of  equipment.'* 

Other  octiHties. — At  various  meetings  of  the  department,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  uniform  contract  blanks,  terms,  consignment 
contracts,  courtesy  to  competitors,  and  other  ti'ade  practices  and  con- 
elusions  embodied  in  resolutions  recommending  certain  policies  to 
be  followed  as  a  means  of  improving  trade  conditions.  At  the  1917 
meeting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials  and  the  shortage  of 
labor  received  some  attention.  Trade  conditions  were  discussed,  and 
it  was  declared  to  be  "the  consensus  of  opinion  that  1918  offered  great 
possibilities  for  the  sale  of  both  ensilage  cutters  and  silos  at  the  neces- 
sary high  prices." 

The  president  of  the  Silo  Manufacturers'  Association  addressed  the 
department  in  1917  on  the  subject  of  the  advantageous  cooperation 
between  the  department  and  the  Silo  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
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publicity  work  to  increase  the  sale  of  both  i»tos  and  ensilage  ma- 
chinarj.  Condderation  was  given  to  an  opinion  of  the  National  Im- 
plement  and  Vehicle  Association's  attorneys  as  to  the  roanufacturerai' 
liability  in  cases  of  accidents  due  to  latent  defects  in  construction. 
This  subject  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  department  as  ensilage  ma- 
chinery is  a  somewhat  dangerous  type  of  farm  equipment  to  operate. 
Various  instances  in  which  manufacturers  hare  become  involred  in 
suits  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  were  discussed  and  the  president 
of  the  department  proi>osed  a  clause  that  might  well  be  inserted  in 
employers'  liability  policies  of  manuf actureFs  to  cover  losses  resulting 
from  accidents  occurring  in  the  operation  of  ensilage  machinery  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  in  which  the  courts  held  the  manufac- 
turer liable  on  account  of  latent  defects  in  construction. 

The  1918  meeting  discussed  the  use  of  ti'ade  acceptances  and  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  that  in  sales  of  ensilage  cutters  direct  to 
users  settlement  by  cash,  note,  or  trade  acceptance  should  be  required 
on  delivery.  This  recommendaticxi  was  aimed  to  correct  the  practice, 
r^arded  as  a  trade  evil,  of  allowing  settlement  after  trial. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  after-war  situation  it  was  stated 
that  the  generally  expressed  opinion  was  that  the  cost  of  material, 
labor,  and  transportation  were  not  likely  to  decline  suddenly  and  that 
further  advances  in  these  items  might  appear.  Eegarding  future 
prices  it  was  felt  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  material  for  1919  pro- 
duction had  already  been  purchased  at  then  prevailing  prices,  manu- 
facturers would  be  unable  to  absorb  the  shrinkage  in  case  of  declines 
in  materials  and  that  selling  prices,  therefore,  would  not  fall. 

Summary. — Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  ensilage  department 
in  1915,  there  never  had  been  a  coox)erative  organization  made  up 
exclusively  of  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery.  The  line  itself 
is  comparatively  new  as  an  important  branch  of  farm  machinery 
manufacture  and  conditions  existing  in  its  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion were  the  result  of  unrestricted  competitive  growth.  There  were 
great  difficulties  to  overcome  in  creating  a  cooperative  attitude  among 
manufacturei*s  and  a  great  many  conditions  regarded  as  trade  evils 
to  be  eliminated.  With  the  accomplishments  of  years  of  cooperative 
effort  in  other  departments  as  a  pattern,  the  ensilage  department,  rep- 
resenting at  the  outset  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  manufac- 
turers building  ensilage  machinery,  set  out  to  attain  almost  at  a  bound 
what  was  the  result  of  years  of  slow  progress  in  other  lines. 

From  the  date  of  its  formation,  control  of  price  competition  was  an 
object  toward  which  the  activities  of  the  department  were  directed. 
There  is  very  evident  use  of  cost  study  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
cooperative  understanding  equivalent  to  an  agreement  to  advance 
prices.     Failure  to  accomplish  the  advances  contemplated  was  due 
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to  the  newitess  of  the  deiMiTtment,  which  had  not  in  1916  iireated  the 
requisite  cooperative  attitude  among  its  members;  to  the  fact  that  the 
d^artment  membership  did  not  include  certain  important  manu- 
facturers, and  to  the  crudeness  of  the  methods  used  rather  than  to 
any  lack  of  intent  to  advance  prices,  or  to  any  ax3tual  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  secretary  of  the  national  association  over  the  activities  of 
the  department.  Standardization,  including  definite  specification 
of  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  with  machines  and  the  adoption 
of  a  definite  schedule  of  war-time  eliminations,  tended  to  reduce  fac- 
tory costs,  and  also  to  eliminate  competition  based  on  the  giving'  of 
extra  equipment  on  machines.  The  adoption  of  uniform  terms  tended 
to  limit  competition  based  on  the  granting  of  credit,  while  the  efforts 
of  the  department  to  equalize  prices  and  induce  manufacturers  to 
adopt  uniform  limitations  of  shipping  dates  tended  still  further  to 
narrow  the  field  of  price  competition. 

From  the  outset  there  was  a  tendency  to  accomplish  all  desired 
ends,  including  price  advances,  by  definite  agreement.  Overzeal  in 
attempts  to  eliminate  price  competition  by  methods  involving  agree- 
ments necessitated  correction  and  direction  by  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Association.  Attemi)ts  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  both  members  and  nonmembers  for  failure  to  ad- 
vance prices  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  cost  study  also  neces- 
sitated diplomatic  action  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Association  as  a  mediator  to  prevent  price  competition 
which  would  have  retarded,  if  not  actually  prevented,  the  attainment 
of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  cooperation.  A  direct  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  price  policy  of  a  member  necessitated  action  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  in  the  form  of  the  censorship 
rule  of  November  9,  1916,  providing  that  all  official  correspondence 
of  dei)artntent  secretaries  must  be  submitted  to  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  association  to  prevent  this,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  association,  carrying  its  activities  into  fields  regarded 
by  the  association  as  illegal. 

The  use  of  a  schedule  of  material  prfces  for  the  adjustment  of 
actual  cost  figures  submitted  resulted  in  the  consideration  of  theo- 
retical costs  built  up  on  the  assumption  that  all  materials  were  pur- 
chased at  the  arbitrarily  chosen  prices. 

The  combined  activities  of  the  department  along  the  lines  of  cost 
study,  adoption  of  uniform  terms  of  settlement,  standardization,  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  shipping  dates  were  intended  to 
bring  about  general  price  advances  and  uniformity  of  prices  by  in- 
terfering with  the  normal  workings  of  free  competition  based  on  in- 
dividual efficiency  in  production  and  distribution. 
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Section  10. — ^Activities  of  harvesting-macliine  mannfactorers. 

Manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery  are  not  organized  as  an 
association  nor  as  a  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association  apparently  because  the  preponderance  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  has  enabled  it  to  dominate  the  trade  to  such  an 
extent  that  whatever  prices  this  company  makes  must  be  followed 
by  other  companies.  The  only  attempt  at  organization  of  which 
there  is  evidence  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the.  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  become  a  party  to  the  proposal.  The  events  leading 
up  to  this  refusal  are  interesting  as  indicative  of  the  plight  of  smaller 
manufacturers  operating  in  competition  with  a  very  large  one.  Cor- 
respondence covering  these  events  is  illuminating  also  as  regards  ex- 
changes of  price  information  among  manufacturers.  It  indicates 
that  even  though  no  organization  has  been  accomplished,  a  very 
effective  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails  among  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  line. 

Price  exchanges  in  1916. — On  March  10,  1916,  Q.  N.  Peek,  vice 
president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  Alexander  Legge,  general  manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  complaining  of  the  Texas  Har- 
vester Co.'s  prices.    He  wrote : 

We  assume  that  you  do  not  control  the  Texas  Harvester  Co.  and  are  power- 
less in  this  matter,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  though  it  was  ratlier  shortsighted  to 
take  care  of  this  year's  trade  at  the  old  prices,  in  view  of  the  present  situation 
respecting  materials  and  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Legge  replied  on  March  13  : 

This  Texas  harvester  contract  is  one  of  the  few  accounts  we  have  that  are 
not  so  well  in  hand  that  we  can  handle  them  as  we  see  fit.  Under  our  contract 
with  the  Texas  people  there  is  a  minimum  guaranteed  amount  of  goods  to  be 
taken  each  season  and  we  are  not  in  position  to  make  any  change  in  price 
until  this  minimum  has  been  reached.  In  the  case  of  grain  binders,  I  under- 
stand that  the  crop  down  there  is  unfavorable  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
figure  that  the  minimum  number  of  binders  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  on  July  28,  1916,  Henry  W.  Hudson,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Ma- 
chine Co.,  wrote: 

We  have  to-day  answered  your  general  circular  letter  GT-390  Misc.,  and 
stated  in  this  letter  our  policy  with  respect  to  prices  for  1017. 

We  feel  very  keenly  that  this  is  the  opportunity  for  all  manufacturers  of 
goods  such  as  ours  to  establish  selling  prices  on  the  basis  of  their  estimated 
costs,  which  is  far  from  being  the  basis  on  which  they  have  been  established 
for  at  least  a  great  many  years.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  seems  to  us  the  time  to  seize 
the  opportunity  presented  by  such  general  chaotic  conditions  to  establish  a 
range  of  prices  that  will  be  at  least  rational,  with  a  hope  that  they  may  be 
maintained  for  a  series  of  years.    At  any  rate,  if  it  does  become  necessary 
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to  make  a  certain  percentage  redurtion  such  a  reduction  can  be  applied  to 
the  entire  list  without  disturbing  the  relative  profitableness  of  the  different 
types  of  machines,  and  most  certainly  we  intend  to  make  this  list  high  enough 
to  cover  the  Abnormal  cost  confronting  us  for  1917. 

This  is  our  program  and  we  proi)ose  to  carry  it  out  regardless  of  what  our 
competitors  may  do  and  we  know  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  proposed  by 
some  of  them.  However,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  confidence  we  may  show 
on  this  subject,  it  would,  of  course,  be  most  satisfactory  for  us  to  have  a 
clearer  idea  than  we  have  of  just  how  the  majority  of  our  competitors  propose 
to  handle  this  situation  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Your  circular  letter  puts  us  in  mind  to 
write  you  and  ask  you  for  any  Information  which  you  may  be  in  a  i)ositiou 
to  give,  either  in  the  form  of  a  general  statement  as  to  what  you  understand 
the  majority  of  our  competitors  propose  doing  or,  possibly,  you  may  be  in  a 
position  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  advise  us  specifically  what  some  of  our 
competitors  propose  to  do  individually.  So  far  as  our  own  position  is  concerned 
you  are  at  i)erfect  liberty,  if  you  wish,  to  quote  us  and  our  intentions.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

Mr.  McCuUough  replied,  on  July  31,  as  follows : 

There  is  a  large  production  of  implements  and  farm  operating  equipment  in 
this  country,  at  times  more  than  seems  necessary  for  domestic  trade,  conse- 
quently, this  brings  about  intense  competition,  and  it  must  be  made  intelligent  if 
the  concerns  engaged  in  the  industry  are  to  survive,  for  conditions  are  such  that 
every  possible  economy  must  be  made  in  both  production  and  distribution,  if 
a  fair  profit  is  to  be  preserved,  and  those  who  continue  on  a  guesswork  basis 
or  by  permitting  their  competitors  to  set  the  pace  for  them,  will  be  eliminated, 
we  are  satisfied,  within  the  next  few  years.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Relative  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  in  our  lines  are  doing 
generally,  beg  to  say  that  as  an  organization  we  are  not  permitted  to  deal  in 
matters  of  either  purchasing  or  selling  prices,  consequently  will  not  check  up 
or  keep  track  of  exact  figures  relating  to  the  wares  of  any  of  our  members.  We 
do,  however,  through  onr  Interests  in  costs,  k^ep  in  touch  with  the  general  situ- 
ation, and  find  that  tillage  implements  generally  have  been  advanced  by  many 
leading  manufacturers  an  average  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  but  this  advance  does 
not,  as  you  probably  are  aware,  cover  the  Increased  cost  of  production. 

Just  what  other  steps  will  be  taken  we  can  not  say,  but  if  the  present  costs 
of  materials  are  maintained  it  Is  obvious  that  other  advances  will  have  to  be 
made  to  preserve  fair  profits,  and  we  believe  the  intelligence  of  manufacturers 
in  these  lines  will  insure  its  being  done.  All  such  action,  however,  must  be 
individual,  for  the  situation  in  most  plants  differs  somewhat,  and  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  at  this  time  for  any  of  them  to  delay  their  adjustments 
waiting  to  see  what  their  competitors  might  do. 

We  have  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  old-time  practice  is  passing  and  that 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  the  point  that  they  will  make  their  own  prices 
instead  of  having  some  one  else  make  them  for  them.  The  very  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  present  selling  prices  in  these  lines  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter  on  August  7  Mr.  Hudson  expressed  him- 
self more  frankly : 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  our  own 
line  and  allied  lines  will  absorb  a  certain  portion  of  the  business  sense  that 
seems  to  animate  the  rest  of  the  business  world  and  make  a  little  hay  while 
the  sun  shines  to  get  prices  up  where  they  ought  to  be. 
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Wby,  in  the  nasie  of  common  sense,  anj  body  of  business  men,  manufactur- 
ing a  necessity  and  having  under  their  control  the  major  portion  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  in  their  own  line,  should  deliberately  elect  to  name  prices  that 
do  not  net  a  profit  on  any  particular  article  they  manufacture.  Is  beyond  the 
writer's  comprehension,  especially  during  a  period  when  conditions  are  so  ab- 
normal that  any  prices  in  reason  can  be  asked  and  had  and  when  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  labor  is  such  that  there  is  every  warrant  for  their  demand- 
ing and  getting  an  adequate  price  for  their  product. 

Secretary  McCullough  replied  on  August  9  inclosing  a  report  of 

the  association's  special  committee  on  materials  dealing  with  the 

steel  situation.    Apparently  in  the  effort  to  reassure  Mr.  Hudson,  he 

wrote : 

The  statements  of  the  committee  could  hardly  be  stronger  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  refiguring  of  costs  and  the  adjustment  of  oue*s  selling  conditions  to  meet 
the  present  situation,  from  which  early  relief  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ♦  ♦  ♦, 
We  have  but  little  fear  that  the  whole  line  will  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the 
suggestions  made  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

Neither  the  Wood  company  nor  any  of  the  smaller  companies  were 
willing  to  raise  prices  until  the  two  large  companies,  Deere  &  Co.  and 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  had  done  so.  On  November  14, 1916, 
Deere  &  Co.  wrote  the  Independent  Harvester  Co.  as  follows : 

We  are  right  now  contemplating  radical  changes  upward  in  our  prices;  which 
we  expect  to  put  into  effect  between  now  and  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Independent  Harvester  Co.  replied  on  November  15 : 

Necessarily,  the  "big  fellows''  fix  our  prices  nnd  terms,  and  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  material  market,  we,  and  I  believe  all  other  manufacturers, 
whether  "  big  "  or  "  little,"  are  facing  a  very  serious  situation,  for  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  selUng  material  for  less  than  it  costs  us,  and  unless  the  selling  price 
of  our  Implements  is  radically  increased  it  would  be  much  better  to  close  down 
the  factories. 

Our  plans  at  present  are  for  an  advance  of  at  least  5  per  cent  on  our  entire 
line,  taking  effect  December  1,  with  a  further  advance  of  5  per  cent  soon  there- 
after, and  hopes  of  a  third  advance  of  a  like  amount  before  the  late  spring. 

Deere  &  Co.  replied  on  November  16 : 

Frankly,  at  the  present  time  we  are  thinking  about  a  general  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance. This,  of  course,  does  not  bring  us  up  anjrwhere  near  the  present  market 
cost  of  material  and  will  have  to  be  followed  later  by  further  advances. 

On  November  28,  1916,  E.  K.  McLean,  jr.,  domestic  sales  manager 
for  the  Wood  company,  wrote  Mr.  McCullough  in  reference  to  a 
report  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  had  increased  its  prices. 
The  writer  said : 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  ♦  ♦  ♦  be  good  enough  to  write  me 
whether  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  increase  upon  the  part  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  ♦  *  ♦  is  an  advance  over  the  price  at  which  they  have  been 
writing  1917  business  or  is  this  an  advance  over  1916?     *     ♦     • 

Of  course  we  are  vitally  interested  In  this  price  situation  *  *  ♦.  I<^or  our 
own  protection  we  will  be  forced  to  put  advances  into  effect  and  yet,  considering 
that  our  prices  are  now  so  high,  we  hesitate  to  make  further  advances  unless 
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tbifi  is  done  generally  by  all  concerns  in  our  Hue,  as  their  experience  no  doubt 
is  similar  to  ours,  and  tlierefore  they  are  In  exactly  the  same  itosition  as  to  costs, 
and  we  should  think  they  would  also  have  to  advance  their  prices  during  the 
season.  It  has  been  the  writer's  jntlgment  we  would  see  these  advances  become 
effective  not  later  than  January  1,  perhaps  even  earlier. 

Mr.  McCuUou^  in  his  reply  on  December  1  was  not  able  to  give 
any  information  regarding  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  prices. 
He  wrote : 

As  the  association  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  prices  in  any  form,  we 
Bccumnlate  no  information  whatever  concerning  them,  and  the  writer  only 
kno^^s  in  a  general  way  what  Is  being  done,  but  his  knowledge  Is  of  snch  a 
fragmentary  diameter,  do  not  consider  it  would  be  worth  while  quoting  bera. 
I  can  only  say  diat  tliere  has  been  a  great  awakening  on  the  part  of  all  manu- 
facturers In  our  lines  relative  to  their  costs  and  increasing  expense,  and,  speak* 
ing  generally,  they  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  this  increased 
expense  in  th^r  selling  prices,  and  the  experience  of  most  of  them  has  been 
like  yours — that  the  dealer  and  consmner  seem  to  appreciate  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  treating  actual  increased  costs  in  the  conduct  of  any  business. 

On  December  21,  Mr.  McLean,  wrote  C.  S.  Brantin^ham,  president 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  requesting  information  regarding 
advances,  as  follows: 

We  are  considering  advances  in  prices  which  we  will  have  to  put  into 
effect  for  the  balance  of  the  year  ♦  ♦  ♦.  If  you  can  do  so  consistently  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  whether 
your  company  is  contemplating  an  advance  in  price.  If  so.  about  what  this 
will  amount  to  and  when  they  will  become  effective 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  <mr  other  friends  are  going  to  do?  I  under- 
stand the  John  Deere  people  have  Just  about  decided  upon  an  advance    •    *    \ 

Mr.  Brantingham  replied  on  December  26: 

We  have  practically  decided  to  make  a  further  advance  abont  Janu- 
ary 1    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

The  difficult  part  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  not  being  permitted  to  discuss 
prices  with  competitors,  we  can  only  learn  what  they  are  doing  after  It  is  done, 
and  we  have  rather  felt  tliat  we  would  like  to  see  what  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
companies  do  before  we  make  our  own  advance  effective.  We  feel  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  considerable  advance  on  mowers — at  least  $6  or  $8,  but  we 
are  rather  fearful  that  we  are  going  to  be  unable  to  get  more  than  $3  to  $5. 

Apparently  the  Wood  company  was  satisfied  with  the  information 
regarding  future  prices  of  its  eompetitors,  for  Mr.  McLean  replied  to 
Mr.  Brantingham  on  December  29,  as  follows: 

We  have  practically  decided  to  advance  our  prices  at  an  early  date,  approxl- 
mately  10  per  cent  I  believe  the  John  Deere  Co.  will  put  about  such  an 
advance  into  effect  on  January  1    ♦    *    *. 

Deere  &  Co.  did,  in  fact,  advance  prices  on  January  1,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  letter  written  on  January  15,  1917,  by  the  Acme 
Harvesting  Machine  Co.  to  A.  G-  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co. : 

Further  reference  Is  made  to  your  favor  of  January  10,  regarding  advance 
effective  Januao'  1,  1917,  on  your  harvesting  and  hay  tool  line.    We  liave  also 
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decided  upon  an  advance  to  become  effective  in  the  very  near  future,  as  per 
the  Inclosed  schedule. 

Attempt  to  hold  conference  of  manufacturers  in  ioit. — In  the- 
spring  of  1917  came  the  attempt  to  have  a  conference  of  harvesting- 
machine  manufacturei^s.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Henry  W. 
Hudson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing 
&  Eeaping  Machine  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary 
of  the  National  Association,  on  April  9,  1917,  as  follows : 

Sometime  within  the  next  month  or  two  we,  as  well  as  all  other  manufac- 
turers of  harvesting  machines,  have  got  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
our  probable  costs  are  going  to  be  for  machines  fdr  the  1918  harvest,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  win  naturally  commence  in  July  or  August  of  1917,  and  the 
more  cooperation  that  is  had  between  the  different  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  harvesting  machines  along  the  lines  of  determining  the  methods 
by  which  such  calculations  may  be  made  and  the  results  which  may  be  obtained, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  spelling  the  success  from  a  profit  standpoint  of  the 
various  industries  for  the  selling  season  of  1918.  This,  of  course,  is  just  as 
true  of  other  concerns  as  it  is  of  harvesting-machine  manufacturers. 

We  should  judge  from  your  letter  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  wind  at  the 
present  time  looking  toward  a  conference  along  the  lines  suggested,  of  harvest- 
ing-machine manufacturers.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  unfortunate,  and  we  hope 
that  something  may  be  done  so  that  representatives  of  these  concerns  interested 
in  costs  could  hold  a  conference  sometime  within  the  next  30  days  or,  at  the 
most,  60  days     ♦     ♦     ♦. 

I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  it  if  you  w^ould  advise  me  whether  anything 
could  be  done  toward  arranging  for  such  a  meeting  as  I  have  suggested,  so 
that  I  may  determine  whether  it  is  best  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  plow  ahd 
implement  people  on  the  24th  or  await  a  more  'favorable  chance  of  talking  over 
the  same  kind  of  questions  with  those  engaged  more  exactly  in  the  same  line 
as  are  we. 

On  April  11,  Mr.  McCullough  replied: 

♦  ♦  *  I  am  quite  certain  we  could  not  bring  about  such  a  conference 
satisfactorily  by  the  time  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  meeting.  These 
manufacturers  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  together  under  the  auspices  of  our 
association,  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  in  receiit  years  met  in  con- 
ference in  anyway.  Consequently,  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  ascertain  the  * 
views  of  each  with  reference  to  holding  a  conference  and  the  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered. Acting  on  your  suggestion,  however,  we  will  address  a  letter  to  them 
to-day  and  advise  you  on  receipt  of  their  replies. 

On  April  13,  1917,  Mr.  McCullough  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  five 
companies  manufacturing  harvesting  machines,  quoting  Mr.  Hudson's 
letter  and  asking  if  they  would  attend  the  proposed  meeting.  The 
Independent  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co. 
accepted  the  invitation.  F.  G.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  wrote : 

♦  ♦  ♦  We  will  be  interested  in  attending  ♦  •  •  provided  the  Interna- 
tional and  Deere,  and  other  leading  people  agree  to  such  conference.  It  must, 
of  course,  appeal  to  you  that  a  conference  without  these  important  manufacturers 
would  be  fruitless. 
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G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  meeting  unless  the  largest  producer 

i  favored  it.    Thus  the  final  decision  was  left  to  the  International  Har- 

vester Co.    G.  A.  Ranney,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  company^ 

,  wrote  Mr.  McCuUough  on  April  17 : 

While  we  have  the  highest  regard  for  this  company  [Wood  company]  and  its 
officers,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  attend  a  conference  such  as  outlined  in  their 
letter. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.'s  attitude  of  course  prevented  any 
conference  being  held.  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  Mr.  Hudson  on  May 
1, 1917 : 

♦  ♦  ♦  We  wrote  the  several  harvesting-machine  companies  as  to  a  con- 
ference  such  as  you  suggested  and  have  their  relies  which  indicate,  with  one 
exception,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  attend  such  a  conference,  providing  all 
concerns  interested  in  the  line  were  represented. 

The  exception  is  an  important  concern  which  all  would  expect  to  be  present^ 
and  while  expressing  the  highest  regard  for  your  company  and  its  officials,  feel 
they  could  not  attend  such  a  conference  as  outlined.  Th^r  reasons  for  this 
feeling  are  not  expressed  but  may  be  imagined. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  at  this  time  a  friendly  visit  to  those  in- 
terested would  be  perhaps  the  shorter  and  better  way  in  discussing  future  con- 
ditions in  these  lines. 

Mr.  Hudson  replied  on  May  7, 1917 : 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to  estimate  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  the  probable  cost  of  harvesting  machines  for  li>18,  and  when  our 
calculations  have  been  completed  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  Intelligently 
probable  conditions  in  1918,  we  exi)ect  to  call  on  our  friends  as  suggested  in  your 
letter. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  Mr.  Hudson  made  the  "  call  on 
his  friends  "  to  which  he  referred.  Mr.  McCullough  seemed  to  think 
further  explanation  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  attitude  was 
necessary,  for  he  wrote  Mr.  Hudson  again  on  May  9, 1917,  as  follows : 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  trust  you  will  appreciate  that  the  declination  of  the  one  concern 
we  desired  to  have  at  the  conference  suggested  was  in  all  probability  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  would  not  have  been  glad  to  meet  their  competitors,  but  was 
largely  due  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  determination  of  their  pending 
case. 

I  have  no  authority  to  state  this  absolutely,  but  it  is  my  own  personal  belief, 
and  as  they  have  been  good,  consistent,  cooperating  members  of  the  association 
in  everything  else,  I  feel  that  when  this  obstacle  is  removed  they  will  be  very 
glad  to  attend  such  a  conference  as  has  been  suggested. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  McCullough's  interpretation,  which  alludes  to  the 
suit  for  dissolution  of  the  company  then  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  held  so  predominant  a  position  in  the 
harvesting-machine  trade  that  it  had  nothing  to  gain  from  coopera- 
tion with  other  manufacturers  of  this  line. 
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Ob  Octaher  •€,  1917.,  the  Acme  Harvesstii^  Matdiioe  Go.  ^rote 
Deene  A  Ca.  as  follows: 


St  appearo  that  the  I.  H.  Oo.  has  iHsaed  its  pcloes  on  Sutrrefitin^  nmclhlnes 
and  hay  tooi»  for  191^  aud  aecorfUng  to  the  infopmatioti  at  bond  the  prieea 
are  as  follows:    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  seems  to  iia  that  these  prices  are  very  low.  If  you  have  issued  your  prices 
we.  would  he  pflad  to  f^et  a  copy  of  theni  aiid  will  be  pflad  to  send  you  ours  wlien 
we  decide  upon  same. 

As  late  as  February  17,  1919,  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co., 
wrote  Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Rumely  Co.,  inclosing 
price  lists.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  Advance-Rumely  Co. 
was  contemplating  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Oo.'s  harvester  li»es,  th^  bedaig  ^fSered  ior  sale  under  court 
order  (see  p.  658),  and  had  written  Deere  &  Co.  for  information.  In 
reply  Mr.  Umbarger  said : 

The  prices  on  hinders  are  mat  mifficlcait]^  lii^  enough  to  petnsn  v»  a  proAt- 
ble  margin  on  our  manuf acttrrlxig:  cost,  hat,  of  courae,  we  are  eoaipelied  to  rec- 
Qgniztt  tlie  priees  Issued  hy  the  luteKnatienal  fiarvester  Oo. 

Exchange  of  prices,  1917-1919. — ^While  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  has  not  been  willing  to  cooperate  to  any  extent  with  smaller 
manufacturers  of  this  line,  the  latter  have  exchanged  price  informa- 
tion among  themselves  freely,  as  some  of  the  foregoing  letters  have 
indicated.  Other  correspondence  to  the  same  effect  has  been  secured. 
On  July  27,  1917,  J.  W-  ZaUars,  of  the  Independent  Harvester  Ca, 
wrote  G.  N.  Peek,  general  sale  xnana<ger  of  Deere  J^  Co.,  &s  follows: 

Tt  has  been  reported  to  me  that  you  are  selling  com  binders  for  $119  f.  o.  "b. 
Moilne.  Will  you  kindly  write  me  *  *  ♦  and  let  me  know  If  this  Is  the 
price  you  are  making. 

Our  pi*iee  on  the  same  machine  is  $129.25  witli  atiff  pole  and  $144  with  tongue 
truck. 

Ko  reply  to  this  letter  was  secured. 

On  November  22,  1918,  A.  J.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of 

Emerson- Brantingham    Implement    Co.,    wrote    tlie    John    Deere 

Plow  Co.: 

We  are  pleased  to  l-nclose  a  n^imiber  of  priee  HFtts  showing  the  priees  estaf^ 
lished  on  the  Osborne  line  of  grain  and  grass-cutting  machinery  for  1919.  Aft 
soon  as  ^mr  Texas  list  is  received  from  tlie  printer  we  will  be  ^ad  to  forward 
yon  a  copy,  which  will  eo»>i>lete  the  entire  lists  we  are  nal-ng. 

On  January  28, 1919,  J.  D.  White,  division  sales  manager  of  Emer- 
son-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere 
&Co.: 

Confirming  our  conversation  at  the  Kansas  City  convention,  we  are  mailini; 
you  under  separate  cover  copies  of  our  1919  price  lists  Nos.  225,  225-A,  225-B, 
225-C,  etc.,  cf>verlnir  the  different  zones  i-n  which  we  ^operate;  ^^Bt»  Nos.  2S1, 
231-A,  231--B,  -etc^  covering  grain  and  ^aas  cutting  mactiines  and  piioe  Ust 
224  covering  implements  In  the  Dallas  territory. 
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And  on  June  21,  1919,  F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co., 
wrote  the  Independent  Harvester  Co. : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  19th,  I  am  sending  you  under  neiMirate  oov^r  copy 
of  our  repair  catalogue  showing  prices  of  our  binder  and  mower. 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  because  of  the  predominance  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  and  its  unwillingness  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  or  organization  of  its  competitors,  manufacturers  of  grain 
and  grass  cutting  machinery  have  had  no  formal  meetings  or  organi- 
zation. There  has  been,  however,  a  very  lively  and  free  interchange 
of  price  information  and  policy. 

Section  11. — ^Activities  of  mannfaotnreri  of  other  lines. 

While  the  most  wide-spread  price  activities  have  been  conducted 
by  manufacturers  of  the  lines  discussed  above,  manufacturers  of  a 
number  of  other  lines  have  been  more  or  less  active  in  exchanging 
price  information  and  arriving  directly  or  indirectly  at  common 
price  policies.  Some  of  these  are  organized  as  departments  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association ;  others  have  no  organi- 
zation but  are  imbued  with  the  general  spirit  of  cooperation  and  con- 
fidence with  which  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
has  permeated  its  whole  memberehip. 

PoBTABLE  ELEVATORS. — Manufacturers  of  portable  elevators  and 
affiliated  lines  are  not  organized  as  a  department  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  but  effective  cooperation  in  matters 
of  cost  and  prices  is  obtained.  Most  of  the  important  manufactur- 
ers of  this  line  are  stockholders  in  the  Portable  Wagon  Dump  & 
Elevator  Co.,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  patent-holding 
oompany  from  which  the  member  companies  hold  licenses  covering 
existing  patents  on  the  article  they  manufacture.  The  various  com- 
panies operating  under  these  licenses  are  strongly  cooperative  in 
matters  of  selling  price.  The  only  two  important  manufacturers  of 
portable  elevators  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Portable  Wagon 
Dump  &  Elevator  Co.  are  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.  and  the 
Hart  Grain  Weigher  Co.  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  former 
company,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion on  March  31,  1916,  relative  to  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of 
this  line,  made  the  following  comment  on  the  patent-holding  com- 
pany: 

We  beUeve  the  best  moye  for  you  to  make  in  this  matter  *  *  *  Is  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  Mr.  W.  V.  Tefft,  ot  Peoria,  IlL,  wlw  i»  the  attorney  for  the 
Grain  Dump  Combination.     •    ♦     ♦ 

Mr.  Read  of  the  Portable  Elevator  Co.  and  Mr.  Todd  of  the  MarseiUes  Manu- 
facturing  Co.  are  the  dictators  of  this  combination. 
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Mr.  Pattison  again  referred  to  this  "  combination  "  in  a  letter  to 
E.  W.  McCuUough  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation on  November  6, 1917,  as  follows : 

For  your  personal  information  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  exists  an  organi- 
zation among  all  grain>dump  manufacturers  except  the  Hart  Grain  Weigher 
Co.  and  ourselves,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  combination  to  control,  and 
while  we  know  that  it  is  illegal  we  have  never  attempted  to  take  any  action, 
and  do  not  know  that  we  ever  shall. 

A  meeting  to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  articles  manufactured  under 
patents  controlled  by  the  holding  company  was  suggested  in  1917. 
E.  W.  McCuUough  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation wrote  W.  B.  Wilde,  president  of  the  Hart  Grain  Weigher  Co., 
in  this  connection  on  April  14, 1917 : 

I  am  returning  you  herein  letter  of  W.  V.  Tefft,  your  attorney,  giving  opinion 
as  to  the  legality  of  fixing  prices  under  the  patents  controlled  by  the  Portable 
Wagon  Dump  and  Elevator  Co. 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible,  as  he  contends,  that  entering  Into  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  would  be  entirely  legal  but  it  would  be  my  view  that  it  would  not  ne 
advisable  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  association,  as  our  executive  board  have  passed  a  very  strin- 
gent instruction  that  we  are  not  to  permit  the  consideration  of  prices  to  enter 
into  any  of  our  meetings. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  great  benefit  would 
re^lt  from  calling  together  the  manufacturers  in  this  line  for  better  acquaint- 
ance and  the  study  of  other  than  the  price  problem,  for  so  many  of  our  de- 
partments have  worked  out  their  problems  satlsfactorUy  in  this  manner.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  price  question  could  be  treated  in  an  informal  way  entirely 
outside  of  such  a  meeting — in  an  informal  manner  through  conference  before 
or  after  the  meeting,  if  it  was  deemed  best  to  do  so — ^but  do  not"  believe  It 
should  be  mixed  in  the  proceedings  of  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilde  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  McCullough's 
attitude  for  he  continued  his  efforts  to  arrange  a  meeting.  On  April 
27  he  wrote  Mr.  McCuUough  and  also  F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president 
of  Deere  &  Co.,  urging  them  to  persuade  C.  C.  Jones,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  attend  the  proposed 
meeting.    Mr.  McCuUough  replied  on  April  28,  1917 : 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you  in  getting  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones,  secretary  of  the 
5?andwlch  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  come.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  me  know 
the  entire  purjwse  of  a  meeting,  in  order  that  I  may  frankly  place  the  matter 
before  Mr.  Jones  so  that  he  will  come  with  a  full  understanding.  It  is  possible 
that  be  may  have  an  idea  that  the  meeting  is  being  called  to  combine  as  to  the 
matter  of  prices  and  may  very  naturally  be  averse  to  attending  such  a  meeting. 

It  seems  that  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  accomplish  all  you  desire  in  one 
meeting,  so  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  for  a  very  simple  purpose  and  at  that 
time  pave  the  way  for  the  next  meeting,  if  you  desire  to  accomplish  other  things 
not  contemplated  in  the  first. 

On  May  2,  1917,  Secretary  McCuUough  wrote  Mr.  Jones  assuring 
him  that  the  proposed  meeting  involved  no  illegal  activities  and  urg- 
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ing  him  to  attend.  In  his  reply  on  May  9  Mr.  Jones  apparently  had 
a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  proposed  meeting. 
He  wrote : 

No  conference  Is  needed  now.  Every  manufacturer  has  boujjht  his  stocks 
of  materials  for  the  early  elevator  trade.  *  •  *  No  one  can  tell  to-day 
what  the  markets  will  be,  hence  what  price  necessities  will  be,  two  or  three 

■ 

months  from  now,  when  plans  for  fall  trade  are  being  matured. 

If  a  meeting  is  held  for  the  consideration  of  costs  of  material  and  considering 
factory  costs,  August  1  would  be  early  enough.     •     ♦     * 

The  only  indication  that  the  propased  meeting  was  held  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  & 
Seeder  Co.,  to  Mr.  McCullough  on  November  6, 1917 : 

We  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  ♦  *  ♦  the  blanks  sent  us  on 
the  grain-duuip  proposition. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  figures  on  the  costs  to  be  given  in  to  the  special 
committee,  the  writer  asks  us  a  personal  favor  that  you  withhold  our  report 
until  he  can  see  you  personally  on  Friday  morning. 

If  a  meeting  was  held  it  is  not  likely  that  the  original  plan  of 
fixing  minimum  prices  was  carried  out,  for.  correspondence  in  the 
fall  of  1918  shows  the  question  was  still  unsettled.  G.  W.  Read, 
president  of  the  Portable  Elevator  Manufacturing  Co.,  wrote  C.  C. 
Jones,  secretary  of  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  F.  R. 
Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  on  November- 16,  1918,  as 
follows : 

I  received  to-day  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jones,  stating  that  the  Sterling  Ck).  were 
selling  24-foot  portable  outfit  at  $223.60,  5  off  November  1,  1919.  *  •  ♦  I 
do  not  know  what  w^  can  do  at  this  time  to  prevent  them  from  continuing  this 
practice  of  cutting  prices.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

Mr.  Koffman,  sales  manager  of  the  Hart  Grain  Weigher  Go.,  called  me  over 
long  distance,  and  said  that  he  had  been  talking  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Todd 
and  perliaps  others  in  reference  to  prices  for  1919.  I  told  him  that  we  would 
continue  the  same  prices  that  we  have  had  for  1918.  He  said  that  he  would 
probably  do  the  same,  but  he  wondered  if  we  couldn't  have  a  meeting  In  Chi- 
cago where  we  could  come  to  more  uniform  prices.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Mr.  Tefft  has  assured  me  ♦  *  *  that  we  have  a  perfect  legal  right  to 
place  in  our  new  contract  a  minimum  price  at  which  a  given  outfit  should  be 
sold  to  jobbers,  dealers,  and  at  retail,  so  that  each  company  would  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  that  price,  or  a  higher  one  •  *  *  or  forfeit  his  right 
to  manufacture  under  the  patent  and  his  stock  in  the  company.    •    *    ♦ 

I  feel  that  we  have  missed  an  opportunity  ever  since  we  first  made  this  com- 
bination under  the  Portable  Wagon  Dump  and  Elevator  Co.  in  not  stipulating  a 
minimum  price. 

Mr.  Todd  replied  on  November  18: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any  legal  right  to  make  a  license  contract 
under  the  conditions  that  maintain  in  our  holding  company,  which  will  ob- 
ligate the  licensees  to  sell  at  fixed  prices,  and  our  company  would  not  feel  that 
they  could  enter  into  any  such  an  arrangement.    *     *     * 
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No  further  evidence  was  secured  of  meetmg^  or  proposed  meetings 
of  manufacturers  of  this  line.  There  were,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  data  shown  above,  numerous  instances  of  interchanges  ol  infor- 
mation concerning  existing  prices  as  well  as  prices  to  be  applied  in 
the  future.  These  were  quite  similar  to  the  interchanges  between 
manufacturers  of  the  other  lines. 

« 

Land  rollers  and  pulverizers. — Although  manufacturers  of  these 
lines  have  an  organization  within  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  and  have  cooperated  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  on  matters  of  costs,  selling  prices,  and  standardization,  their 
records  contain  many  references  to  dissensions,  accusations  of  price 
cutting,  and  charges  of  failure  to  live  up  to  agreements. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  first  meeting  of  which  there  is 
record  in  recent  years  indicates  the  antagonism  existing  between 
manufacturers  of  these  lines.  Replying  to  a  suggestion  that  a 
meeting  be  called  in  the  spring  of  1916,  P.  A,  Rynd,  sales  manager  of 
the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  wrote  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  on  March  11,  1916,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  One  might  Just  as  well  try  to  pass  a  camel  through  a  needle's 
eye  as  to  attempt  a  get-together  of  roller  and  pulverizing  manufacturers. 
♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  but  three  or  four  big  roller  builders  in  the  game — ^there 
is  the  Dunham  Co.,  the  Bach  Co.  [A,  Buch's  Sons  Go.],  the  BrilHoii 
(Iron  Works], -and  the  Wilder-Strong.  They  haven't  any  more  confidence  in 
one  another  than  you  would  place  In  an  Alabama  coon  who  at  midnight  found 
himself  and  all  unwatched  in  your  chicken  coop. 

The  writer  has  in  his  hands  at  this  moment  an  old-timer  of  a  typewritten 
agreement  hard  and  fast  between  the  people  mentioned  above  and  some 
others.  TTwas  dated  August  5,  1902,  and  provided  prices  at  which  certain 
standard  rollers  should  be  sold.  The  conference  which  resulted  in  this  agree- 
ment was  held  In  Toledo  and  to  the  writer's  positive  knowledge  one  of  the 
gang  pulled  right  from  that  point,  bent  on  getting  a  number  of  jobbers  at 
much  lower  prices  than  provided  in  the  paper. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  apparently  mollified  Mr.  Bynd,  for  the 
latter  wrote  on  March  15 : 

WeYe  willing  to  forget  and  forgive  and  try  it  all  ov^  again.  In  case  yon 
are  successful  In  getting  together  a  few  of  the  roUer  manufacturers  you  can 
depend  on  it  that  a  Wilder-Strong  r^resentaive  will  be  on  the  Job. 

On  April  14,  1916,  howeyer,  Mr.  Rynd  lodged  another  protest 
against  the  prospect  of  association  in  the  proposed  meeting  with  the 
Dunham  Co.,  which,  he  declared,  had  begun  a  suit  against  his  com- 
pany alleging  unfair  competition.   He  wrote  Mr.  McCullough : 

This  suit,  gentlemen,  was  entered  against  us  only  after  we  had  refused  to 
enter  with  him  into  a  price  agreement  [at  a  meeting  in  Toledo  in  December, 
1915].  Incidentally,  we  have  on  file  at  this  end  of  the  line  letters  to  prove  that 
said  Dunham  has  done  his  best  to  coax  us  into  cut-and-dried  prices. 
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The  meetmg  was  held  on  Jorly  14,  191  €1,  with  six  oompanies  repro- 
sented.    The  Biinutes  describe  the  proceedings  as  follows: 

The  meeting  wa«  cafled  to  order  by  Secretary  McCifllougli,  of  the  Nntienal 
Implement  and  Teblcle  Assocki'daii,  wlio  -eirplained  tbat  the  neeting  -was  the 
result  of  certain  members  caFHn^  bis  attention  to  condttionfi  eKiRtlng  tn  the 
Innd  roller  and  pulverisser  busineBS  whicb  no  doatrt  could  be  remedied,  as  bad 
similar  difficulties  in  other  lines,  by  a  friendly  meeting  of  the  competing  masm- 
facturers    •     *     ♦. 

increaseH  costs:  Im  giving  conrt^eration  te  the  msterlnls  ^tofition  and  ob- 
serving the  extraordinary  tocrease  in  tlie  cest  of  steel  and  otlier  materials,  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  thst  the  roller  manufacturers  should 
immediately  and  carefully  inve^gate  thetr  costs,  and  that  it  -would  be  unwise 
to  pursue  any  other  policy  than  to  consider  the  Increased  cost  fuDy  in  the 
making  up  of  their  selling  prices. 

Severn!  present  were  able  to  furnish  cost  figures  on  a  8-section,  8-foot  land 
roller,  24  inches  in  diameter,  which  figures  ranged  from  $6  to  $6.50  as  to  the 
increase  over  previous  costs,  which  serves  to  tncHcate  how  unusual  the  increase 
has  been.    In  fact  It  is  so  large  that  it  can  neither  be  absorl)ed  nor  ignored. 

The  minutes  state,  also,  that  ntimerons  standardization  recommen- 
dations were  indorsed  and  that  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  special 
terms  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
were  unanimously  adopted.  A  land  roller  and  pulverizer  department 
is  reported  as  having  been  organized,  but  subsequent  references  are 
confusiiiig  as  regards  the  name  and  tke  formality  of  the  organization 
which  was  effected. 

Apparently  Secretary  McCuUough  sent  drafts  of  these  minutes 
to  several  of  those  who  had  been  present,  requesting  suggestions  os: 
criticisms.  P-  A.  Rynd,  sales  manager  of  the  Wilder-Strong  Im- 
plement Ca,  wrote  him  on  July  19, 1916,  as  follows : 

It  strikes  us  that  the  material  situation  paragraph  i^iouid  be  lengthened  atrt 
to  explain  the  necessary  41  per  C€«nt  increase  over  last  year's  costs  aoEid  tiie  pres- 
sure which  is  being  Innraf^t  to  beer  wi13i  friend  Dunham — lAittt  his  prioes  to 
Deere  and  Oliver  be  moved  upward  from  the  present  21  per  cent    *    ♦     ♦. 

It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Meese  see  Dunham  in  an  effort  to  bring  abont  that 
21  to  41  per  cent  increase,  and  that  the  writ^  would  see  Donaldson  Bro&  I 
have  already  written  the  Donaldson  people  and  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
chat  with  them. 

Replying  on  July  20,  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote : 

*  *  ♦  I  believe  we  have  taken  care  of  all  the  points  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  except  that  of  Mr.  Meese  and  you  seeing  certain  manufacturers,  which 
I  presume  you  both  will  attend  to.  If  that  understanding  was  had,  but  it  appar- 
ently occurred  while  I  was  out  of  the  room,  and,  of  course,  would  really  have  no 
place  in  the  minutes. 

The  implication  seems  to  be  tliat  an  increase  in  prkes  of  41  per 
cent  was  agreed  upon,  but  that  the  Dnnham  Oo.  had  consented  to  21 
per  cent  only.    Referring  to  the  efforts  to  bring  th^  Dunham  Co.  and 
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Donaldson  Bros,  into  line,  Mr.  Hynd  wrote  E.  W.  Meese,  sales  man- 
ager of  Boderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.,  on  July  22,  1916: 

You  sure  did  get  much  quicker  action  with  Dunham  than  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  put  through  with  our  Donaldson  Broa,  Mt  Clemens  friends    *    *    *, 

*  *  *  We,  Mr.  Meese,  are  in  mighty  fine  shape  to  meet  friend  Dunham's 
prices — and,  by  jinks,  we  would  more  than  do  it  if  it  were  not  for  the  rest 
of  you. 

And  now  as  we  understand  matters,  your  fall  of  1916  prices  wiU  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  the  equivalent  of  list  on  1915  prices  multipUed  by 
1 — ^25/100,  or  in  other  words  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  cost  overhead 
and  profit,  but  one  of  hewing  to  the  Dunham  Une    *    *    *. 

Our  costs  of  production  are  just  being  rounded  into  shape  ♦  •  ♦  we  can  and 
will,  within  the  next  four  or  five  days  give  you  the  straight  tip  on  the  details^ 
of  our  intentions. 

On  July  24,  1916,  Mr.  Eynd  wrote  Secretary  McCullough  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  that  the  Dunham  Co. 
had  contracted  with  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  at  prices  which  did  not 
"represent  our  much-talked-of  21  per  cent  advances."  The  writer 
continued : 

Frankly,  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  we  must  get  up  and  get  and  it  won't 
be  many  days  ere  Wilder- Strong  are  out  with  roller  and  pulverizer  figures 
which  are  between  20  and  21  i)er  cent  higher  than  those  of  last  year — we 
deplore  the  necessity  of  thus  trafficking  on  a  large  volume  of  raw  material 
carried  over  from  last  season — ^but  it  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  play 
the  fool  for  at  least  once  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  McCullough  wrote  on  July  25  urging  Mr.  Rynd  to  ignore 
the  Dunham  Co.'s  figures.    He  said : 

There  Is  no  way  of  overcoming  unprofitable  prices  save  selling  at  profitable 
ones.  If  this  is  not  done  we  only  follow  the  maker  of  unprofitable  prices  to 
his  final  conclusion,  which  is  failure.     *     *    * 

We  are,  of  course,  unable  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  concern  in  question, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  any  of  his  competitors  affected  by  such  a  course 
should  hesitate  to  point  out  to  him  the  injury  he  is  doing  himself  and  the  trade 
in  general  by  pursuing  the  course  he  does. 

Mr.  Rynd  was  not  convinced  and  wrote  Secretary  McCullough 
again  on  July  31,  presenting  the  whole  situation  from  his  point 
of  view : 

During  the  Chicago  meeting  [July  14]  of  roller  and  pulverizer  department^ 
Mr.  McKee,  who  represents  the  Dunham  Co.,  was  so  frank  to  say  that  Dunham 
had  closed  fall  contract  with  Deere  and  Oliver  at  a  price  of  21  per  cent  in 
advance  of  last  year's  figures.  After  listening  to  the  wail  of  terror  which 
animated  [sic]  from  the  rest  of  us,  Mr.  McKee  admitted  that  contracts  were 
made  optional  with  Dunham  when  prices  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  McKee,  as  the  writer  recalls,  agreed  to  recommend  for  something  better 
than  21  per  cent,  and  furthermore  Mr.  Meese,  who  Is  a  Roderick  Lean  man,  is 
buying  certain  Dunham  crushers  for  his  own  trade,  agreed  to  call  on  Dunham 
in  an  attempt  to  have  the  pace  set  a  bit  above  21  per  cent. 
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On  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Meese  advised  the  writer  as  follows :  *  *  *  "As  the 
writer  advised  you  a  few  days  ago,  he  conferred  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Dunham. 
*  *  *  Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  business  and  the  contracts  which  they 
have  already  made  at  approximately  a  20  to  25  per  cent  advance  over  last  year, 
they  hardly  think  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  the  increased  cost  of  their 
rollers  for  the  coming  year    ♦    ♦    ♦.*' 

We  regard  the  idea  of  ignoring  the  present  Dunham  figures  as  good  theoiy 
but  poor  practice.    •    ♦    • 

I  understand  that  the  Roderick  Lean  are  to  go  up  25  per  cent,  Wilder- 
Strong  21  per  cent,  as  we  believe  Buch  will  do.  It  might  interest  you  were 
we  to  add  that  with  the  exception  of  some  500  roller  sheets,  we  have  right 
here  in  stock  and  purchased  at  last  year's  prices  every  single  pound  of  material 
needed  to  build  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  rollers. 

Were  it  not  for  playing  a  mean  trick  on  our  good  friends  at  Mansfield » 
Elizabethtown,  and  elsewhere,  we  would  go  right  into  the  market  with  about 
10  per  cent  over  last  year  and  then  after  one  clean  up  would  either  drop 
back  to  normal  or  quit  the  game. 

The  threat  to  sell  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost  instead  of  current  market 
costs  of  materials  roused  Mr.  McCuUough  to  reply  on  August  2  as 
follows : 

The  fact  that  you  have  materials  which  enables  you  to  meet  such  competition 
without  loss  still  does  not  convince  me  that  the  course  you  suggest  is  good 
policy,  for  no  customer  would  credit  the  statement  of  other  manufacturers  who 
claimed  that  they  could  not  meet  such  prices  without  loss,  when  you  and  Dun- 
ham, whom  I  believe  are  the  leading  roller  manufacturers,  are  eager  for  the  trade 
at  the  very  prices  that  are  supposed  to  net  a  loss,  instead  of  profit.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

♦  ♦  •  I  still  feel  that  if  another  conference  could  be  brought  about,  even 
at  Mansfield,  if  necessary,  it  would  be  worth  while  holding  it,  rather  than  see 
this  prospective  demoralization  occur  this  year. 

None  of  the  correspondence  examined  indicates  the  outcome  of  this 
controversy.  There  are  no  more  references  to  meetings  or  agree- 
ments until  1917.  On  February  8, 1917,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  that 
a  meeting  of  land  roller  and  pulverizer  manufacturers  be  called, 
F.  B.  Niesz,  president  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Co.,  wrote  the  Dunham 
Co.: 

•  ♦  ♦  this  Is  hardly  an  opportune  time  to  take  up  the  roller  question  for 
the  coming  year's  output.  *  *  ♦  By  the  latter  part  of  May  we  will  all 
know  Just  how  the  farmers  are  treating  these  advanced  prices  and  if  they  are 
taking  the  average  quantity  of  rollers  at  present  advances  we  could  all  con- 
clude that  they  would  naturally  take  a  corresponding  proportion  at  a  still 
higher  cost. 

This  letter  indicates  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  object 
of  the  proposed  meeting.  R.  E.  Dunham,  sales  manager  of  the  Dun- 
ham Co.,  shows  a  similar  understanding  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  February  14, 1917,  as  follows: 

This  next  meeting  we  feel  should  be  not  later  than  April  15,  and  in  your  let- 
ter you  mention  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 
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We  find  it  necessary  on  May  1  to  make  our  prices,  and  perhaps  we  are 
obliged  to  make  prices  to  our  trade  earlier  than  some  of  tlie  other  land  roller 
mauufacturers  do,  and  hope  a  meeting  can  be  arranged  for  about  April  15. 

The  meeting  discussed  above  was  held  on  March  23,  1917,  and  was 
described  in  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
minutes  as  a  meeting  of  "  bind  roller  and  pulverizer  manufacturers '' 
without  reference  to  a  department  covering  the  line.  These  minutes 
state : 

*  *  *  Several  members,  however,  came  prepared  with  their  costs  and  the 
following  indicates  the  results  after  checking  them : 

Eight  foot,  24-inch,  3-section,  smooth  land  roller:  In  considering  costs  on 
this  item,  it  was  found  that  the  manufacturing  cost  had  increased  since  the  last 
meeting,  July  14,  1916,  by  $11.50,  or  a  total  increase  since  191.')  approximating 
$17  to  $18,  basQd  on  steel  sheets  at  $5.60  Pittsburgh,  and  bars  $3.25.  In  per- 
centage this  advance  approximates  from  190  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  over  1915 
costs. 

Eight  foot,  48-section,  double  pulverizer  or  <*ru8her  has  Increased  In  cost  80 
per  cent  over  1915  based  on  pig  Iron  at  $S5  per  ton  delivered,  and  bars  $3.25 
Pittsburgh,  to  which  is  also  added  increased  labor,  etc. 

It  should  be  realized  that  these  figures  are  ba.sed  on  material  prices  that  are 
moving  upward  constantly ;  in  fact,  marlcets  today  are  beyond  the  figures  used 
herein. 

Your  attention  Is  also  directed  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
plow  and  tillage  implement  department  held  here  yesterday,  which  deals  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  every  manufacturer  check- 
ing his  costs  in  the  closest  possible  manner  and  refraining  from  selling  beyond 
his  ability  to  provide  materials  at  a  known  price.  The  question  of  selling  price 
and  profits  is  one  for  every  manufacturer  to  determine  for  himself  and  tmless 
selling  price  is  based  on  his  costs  including  his  overhead  expense  only  loss  and 
disaster  can  result. 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  evident  that  the  costs  presented  by 
members  were  based  on  recently  current  open  market  prices  of  steel 
and  pig  iron.  In  other  words,  the  costs  discussed  were  based  on  re- 
cent quotations  rather  than  on  the  actual  prices  paid  for  materials 
purchased  under  contract. 

On  June  4^  1917,  replying  to  a  suggestion  that  another  meeting  be 
held,  R.  E.  Dunham,  general  manager  of  the  Dunham  Co.,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  which 
throws  more  light  on  the  principal  object  of  the  meetings.  He 
wrote : 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  at  this  time  of  .«;uch  a  meeting  ina^smuch  as  we 
have  already  made  our  prices  to  our  jobbers  for  the  coming  season.  You  will 
recall  when  we  were  at  our  meeting  In  Chicago  several  weeks  ago  we  at  that 
time  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  we  had  to  make  our  prices  soon  after  that 
meeting,  as  our  customers  were  asking  for  same.    •    *    * 

The  next  meeting  of  which  there  is  record  is  described  in  the 
minutes  as  a  meeting  of  the  "  land  roller  and  pulverizer  committee" 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.     It  took  place 
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en  F^ruflxy  15, 1919,  and  according  to  the  minutes,  the  entire  sessions 

were  devoted  to  elimination  and  standardization  programs. 

While  the  foregoing  description  of  the  activities  of  land  roller 

and  pulverizer  manufacturers  is  fragmentary,  it  is  sufficient    to 

show  that  more  or  less  successful  efforts  were  made  through  medium 

of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  accomplish 

effective  cooperation  in  matters  of  costs,  selling  prices,  and  stand* 

ardization. 

'  Repair  parts. — The  close  relaticm'  existing  between  cost  discussions 

and  price  discussions  by  the  manufacturei*s  is  again  indicated  in  the 

corre^ondence  relating  to  repair  parts.    In  the  spring  of  1916  the 

question  of  advancing  prices  on  repaii*s  came  up  and  tentative  efforts 

were  made  to  get  the  members  of  the  association  to  arrive  at  some 

conclusion  in  the  matter,  as  is  shown  in  the  correspondence  which  is 

quoted  below. 

Under  date  of  xA.pril  22,  1916,  G.  W.  Crampton,  in  replying  to  a 

letter  from  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow 

Co.,  wi-ote  as  follows: 

I  note  what  you  say  about  the  cost  committee  giving  the  matter  of  repair 
parts  their  consideration.  It  might  be  that  some  assistance  could  be  rendered 
by  this  cost  committee,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  do  this.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pricing  of 
repair  parts  by  the  different  factories  has  not  had  proper  attention.  This 
would  se^n  to  be  the  case  because  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
repair  lists  of  somewhat  similar  parts.  However,  I  am  not  certain  it  is  feas- 
ible to  rc^gulate  or  control  these  matters.  It  may  be,  however,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  cost  committee  this  subject,  among  others,  could  be  discussed, 
and  possibly  something  could  be  accomplished  along  this  line. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  under  date  of  April  24,  1916,  by  Mr. 
Hirshheimer  to  Mr.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  Mr.  Hirshheimer  stating  that  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Crampton  was  "  with  reference  to  the  question  of  in- 
vestigating repair  costs"  and  was  "following  out  your  suggestion 
after  the  sales  managers'  meeting."  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
investigation  of  repair  costs  and  its  connection  with  the  prices  of 
repair  parts  is  brought  out  by  the  statement  of  the  letter  that  "  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pricing  of  repair  parts  by  the  different 
factories  has  not  had  proper  attention." 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hirshheimer,  under  date  of  April  25,  1916, 
Secretary  McCullough. expressed  the  belief  that  "we  shall  make  a 
mistake  if  we  pass  this  matter  without  giving  it  further  considera- 
tion." Some  one  evidently  introduced  the  subject  with  poor  results, 
at  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  meeting  on  May  10,  1916, 
as  on  May  12  Mr.  Hirshheimer  wrote  Mr.  McCullough  that — 

After  the  frank  discussion  of  this  matter  during  the  department  meeting 
Wednesday,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  encouraged  as  to  making  any  further  move  at 
least  for  the  present  and  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me« 
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Shortly  after  this,  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Retail 
Implement  Association,  wrote  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  the  subject  of 
repairs  and  evidently  inquired  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  were 
going  to  do  on  prices,  as  under  date  of  May  25,  1916,  Mr.  McCul- 
lough,  in  inclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hodge's  letter  to  it.  B.  Lourie, 
of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  stated  that  in  acknowledging  Mr. 
Hodge's  letter  he  was  "  advising  him  that  inasmuch  as  our  associa- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  prices  there  has  been  no  conferen<» 
between  manufacturers  on  this  subject."  Judging  from  the  letter 
already  quoted,  G.  W.  Crampton's  idea  was  different  from  that  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  McCuilough,  as  he  felt  that  "  some  assistance  could 
be  rendered  by  this  cost  committee,"  and  felt  that  "  the  pricing  of 
repair  parts"  had  not  received  enough  attention.  Mr.  Lourie  also 
had  a  different  conception  of  the  matter,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  his  reply  to  Mr.  McCuilough,  under  date  of  May  26, 
1916: 

As  to  suggestions,  I  would  Uke  to  see  the  cost  committee  really  take  hold  of 
this  proposition  s^lously  and  see  if  they  can  not  bring  in  some  reconun^Kla- 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  the  manufacturers  which  will  produce  adequate  profit 
for  the  manufacturers  and  still  get  the  repair  prices  on  a  defensible  basia 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  cost  committee  is  mentioned,  the 
paragraph  bears  upon  prices  which  are  to  be  the  result  of  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

.  On  the  same  day.  May  26,  1916,  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president 
of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  McCuilough,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hodge's  letter  and  saying  in  addition: 

I  agrc^e  with  you  that  this  is  a  serious  question  but  I  can  not  figure  out  any 
way  that  we  can  help  it  at  the  present  time  especially  after  the  frank  ex- 
pressions regarding  costs  that  came  out  at  the  last  department  meeting  in 
Chicago.  It  would  not  be  within  our  powers  to  attempt  to  reconcile  prices  of 
the  various  manufacturers  under  any  circumstances  and  If  we  can  not  get  a 
concern  like  Deere  &  Co.  to  arrive  at  some  basis  for  making  repair  prices,  they 
having  undoubtedly  the  best  accountant  and  best  system  in  the  business,  I  don't 
see  how  the  committee  is  going  to  be  able  to  remedy  matters. 

Apparently,  although  Mr.  Hirshheimer  says  in  the  above  that  "  it 
would  not  be  within  our  powers  to  attempt  to  reconcile  prices  of  the 
various  manufacturers,"  some  effort  had  been  made  to  get  Deere  & 
Co.  "  to  arrive  at  some  basis  for  making  repair  prices."  If  the  cost 
committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  prices,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  Mr.  Hirshheimer  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  that  inas- 
much as  they  could  not  get  Deere  &  Co.  to  arrive  at  "  some  basis  for 
making  repair  prices,"  he  could  not  "  see  how  the  committee  is  going 
to  be  able  to  remedy  matters," 
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On  May  27,  1916,  in  replying  to  the  letter  of  R.  B.  Lourie,  cited 
above.  Secretary  McCuUough  stated  that  he  believed  "there  is  a 
middle  road  between  those  who  have  made  extreme  advances  and 
those  who  have  made  none  at  all  to  work  out  this  question  on  a 
scientific  basis,  although  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  we 
have  ever  tackled." 

The  fact  that  some  houses  had  advanced  prices  on  repair  parts  and 
others  had  not,  gave  Mr.  McCuUough  no  little  concern,  and  continuing 
in  the  same  letter,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

To  the  farmer  who  knows  that  there  are  several  makes  of  good  tools  on  the 
market,  and  who  buys  a  corn  planter  of  one  make  and  a  cultivator  of  another, 
and  who  in  needing  repairs  for  both  finds  there  has  been  practically  no  advance 
on  the  repairs  charged  by  one  manufacturer,  while  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  or  more  has  been  added  to  the  other,  he  can  not  understand  the  situation, 
and  more  than  likely  these  diflferences  wiU  influence  his  future  purchase  of  tools. 

The  case  cited  by  Mr.  Hodge  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
yellow-pine  pole  is  decidedly  unfortunate,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  farmer 
to  ascertain  at  his  lumber  yard  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  advance  in 
yellow  pine.  We  know  there  has  been  some,  but  nothing  to  Justify  such  a  change 
as  the 'one  mentioned. 

What  I  fear  is  that  politicians  will  listen  to  the  clamor  of  such  movements  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodge,  and  order  an  investigation  of  this  repair  question  at 
the  next  session  of  legislature,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  without 
our  having  a  reasonable  and  uniform  basis  on  which  to  compute  our  repair 
prices  what  the  outcome  would  be,  but  even  if  they  could  not  compel  us  to  do 
anything,  the  stigma  placed  upon  our  industry  would  be  lasting  and  likely  to 
subject  us  to  such  attacks  any  time. 

Again  on  the  same  day,  May  27,  1916,  Mr.  McCuUough  replied 
to  the  letter  of  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  cited  above,  writing  in  part  as 
follows : 

I  can  very  well  appreciate  the  feeling  you  have,  as  expressed  in  your  letter 
of  the  26th  inst.,  regarding  this  repair  question,  but  I  am  going  to  keep  after  it 

I  received,  this  morning,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  connections  of  our  large  full- 
line  houses,  who  agrees  absolutely  with  my  view  in  the  matter  and  feels  that 
if  we  do  not  give  the  subject  attention  it  will  come  out  later  in  a  way  which 
we  can  not  control  and  is  likely  to  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ♦  *  ♦  I 
find  also  that  while  some  manufacturers  have  made  a  very  radical  advance  in 
repair  prices,  there  are  some  others  who  have  more  or  less  influence  in  the  trade 
have  made  little  or  none.  In  fact,  some  of  them  none  at  all,  and  while  some 
have  made  radical  advances,  many  feel  that  their  influence  in  the  trade  is  such 
as  will  enable  them  to  put  these  advances  through  without  injury  to  their  trade. 
I  l)elieve  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  place  their  ear 
to  the  ground. 

In  pursuing  this  matter  further,  what  would  you  think  of  our  sending  out  a 
bulletin  or  making  a  certain  number  of  inquiries  of  manufacturers  as  to  what 
they  think  in  regard  to  changes  made  in  repair  prices,  and  then  taking  the  matter 
up  with  our  executive  board,  or  have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  in 
the  premises? 

143550**— 20 ^36 
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The  second  paragrai>h  of  the  above  certainlj-  goes  to  show  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
prices  on  repair  parts  and  secure  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  McCuUough  refers  to  repair  costs, 
yet  in  his  reply  on  May  29, 1916,  Mr.  Hirshheimer  wrote  him  acknow^l- 
edging  the  "  receipt  of  3'^our  letter  of  the  27th  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  repair  costs."  The  suggestion  to  gather  information  re- 
garding changes  made  in  repair  prices  met  with  Mr.  Hirshheimer's 
entire  approval,  as  he  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  it  was  "  right  to 
the  point "  and  that — 

*  *  *  if  we  can  pet  enoiijrh  encoiiragrement  in  this  matter,  we  would  cer- 
tainly feel  justified  in  callinc:  a  meeting  of  tlie  cost  committee  to  consider  the 
matter  and  pass  our  conclusions  on  to  the  executive  committee  for  final  de- 
cision. If  you  w^lU  go  ahead  with  this  matter,  as  suggested,  it  will  have  my 
hearty  approval. 

It  is  noted  that  Secretary  McCullough  in  making  his  suggestion 
made  no  mention  of  the  cost  committee  or  the  executive  committee, 
but  Mr.  Hirshheimer,  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  considered 
that  this  matter  of  prices  of  which  Mr.  McCullough  had  written 
would  be  referred  to  the  cost  committee,  a  statement  which  suggests 
that  this  body  may  deal  with  matters  not  entirely  limited  to  costs. 

This  view  is  further  supported  by  a  letter  from  Secretary  McCul- 
lough to  J.  A.  Craig,  president  of  the  Janes^^Ue  Machine  Co.,  under 
date  of  May  25,  1916,  in  which  he  stated  that  "  I  have  urged  upon 
our  manufacturing  costs  committee  the  advisability  of  recommend- 
ing something  along  the  line  of  methods  in  making  up  repair  costs, 
for  to-day  the  majority  of  such  prices  I  fear  are  fixed  arbitrarily." 

In  replying  on  May  26,  1916,  Mr.  Craig  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  advance  tiie  price  on  our  repairs  for  the  simple 
reason,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  that  our  repairs  sell  for  four  times  the 
net  amount  of  the  completed  tool.  In  other  words,  take  a  sulky  plow  and  make 
it  up  out  of  the  repair  bin,  the  list  would  be  more  than  four  times  the  net  price 
of  the  plow,  so  we  did  not  think  we  were  losing  any  money  on  repairs  and 
are  going  to  let  them  go  for  the  same  price  we  liave  been  selling  them  for  for 
years. 

I  want  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  other  manufacturers'  old  list  on  repairs 
before  they  put  on  the  advance  was  fully  as  high  as  ours,  or  more.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  to  justify  an  extreme  advance  in  repairs, 
and  to  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  case,  there  has  been  no  advance  on  supply 
house  repairs  or  what  other  manufacturers  can  furnish  of  their  repairs,  but 
what  was  furnished  themselves  they  have  advanced.  In  my  judgment  tliere 
will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  on  this  repair  question, 

I  would  not  care,  however,  to  have  you  quote  me  on  this  matter  as  I  have 
written  to  you,  for  th<»  reason  that  many  of  my  good  friends  are  the  ones  who 
think  it  is  the  thing  to  do  to  advance  the  repair  prices. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  shows  that  the  question  of  ad- 
Tancing  prices  on  repair  parts  had  been  discussed  by  at  least  some 
of  the  manufacturers. 

Secretary  McCuUough's  reply  on  May  27,  1916,  indicates  his  idea 
of  the  dominating  motive  of  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  making 
prices  on  repair  parts.     He  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I  can  not  question  your  experience  or  wisdom  in  this  matter,  and  liave  had 
a  very  strong  feeling  for  some  time  that  the  disposition  of  some  manufacturers 
to  force  the  sale  of  new  goods  by  advances  on  repairs  was  not  a  sound  business 
proposition.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  have  1  agreed  with  those  who  have 
made  no  advance  on  repairs,  particularly  where  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
repairs  they  have  been  obliged  to  use  materials  at  Increased  prices,  for  If  ad- 
vances on  complete  goods  are  justified,  as  they  certainly  are,  then  at  least  a 
proportion  of  the  advance  to  cover  matei'lals  and  Increased  cost  should  l>e 
applied  as  well  to  repairs. 

On  August  23, 1916,  Mr.  Craig  wrote  to  E.  W.  McCullough  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodge,  secretary 
of  the  Western  Retail  Implement  Association,  and  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Hodge  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  concerted  action  among 
the  manufacturers  in  handling  their  repair  business.  Continuing, 
he  wrote : 

Now,  as  you  know,  so  far  as  the  membership  of  the  association  Is  concerned, 
we  have  never  had  this  question  of  repaira  up;  not  even  the  question  of  fig- 
uring the  costs  on  them,  and  of  course  we  would  be  barred  from  going  into 
the  question  of  prices  on  repairs. 

Apparently  no  adjustment  of  the  repair  question  was  secured  in 

191G  or  prior  to  1919.    In  the  intervening  period  complaints  from 

dealers  became  more  and  more  frequent.    On  April  14,  1917,  E.  P. 

Armknecht,  of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  wrote  IL  J. 

Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 

Hardware  Association,  as  follows : 

The  repair  business,  or,  we  miglit  as  well  add,  the  price  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  implements,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  I  get  12^  per  cent  off  from  the 
.7.  I.  Case  Plow  Works.  Most  manufacturers  have  revised  their  price  lists  up- 
ward, so  that  the  dealer  gets  the  customary  25  per  cent — provided  he  has  the 
nerve — I  confess  it  requires  a  lot  of  the  latter  article  sometimes,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  face  the  customer  with  the  cost  of  parts.  There  is  no  language 
strong  enough  in  condemnation  of  the  excessive  prices  manufacturers  ask  for 
parts.     •     *     • 

In  a  letter  to  C.  M.  Johnson,  a  dealer  of  Rush  City,  Minn.,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1917,  C.  I.  Buxton,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Iniplement 
Dealers'  Association,  summed  up  the  dealers'  demand  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  the  dealers  advocate  an  increase  in  the  discounts  on  n»pairs 
to  35  per  cent,  Kome  to  33^  per  cent  They  also  ask  the  manufacturers  to  es- 
tablish reliable  price  lists.     ♦     ♦     * 
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On  November  1,  1917,  Secretary  Hodge  received  a  letter  from 
W.  L.  Derrj',  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Association,  as  follows : 

The  manufacturers,  at  least  some  of  them,  know  the  repair  business  is  far 
from  being  handled  in  a  fair  manner  to  ttie  dealers  and  the  dealers*  customers. 

I  think  we  should  continue  to  agitate  this  question  until  we  get  what  we 
are  entitled  to.  I  know  the  condition  at  this  time  is  such  that  the  manufac- 
turer as  well  as  the  dealer  liardly  knows  what  is  the  proi)er  thing  to  do.   •     *     ♦ 

Manufacturers  should  understand  that  the  dealer  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  cooperation  they  have  received  from  them  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  principal  complaints  of  the  dealers  seem  to  have  been  that 
discounts  to  dealers  from  list  prices  were  being  eliminated  and  that 
manufacturers'  prices  were  too  high.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  sales  managers'  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  on  December  28,  1917,  the  repair  question  was 
discussed  by  J.  D.  White,  division  sales  manager  of  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.  Reporting  Mr.  White's  address,  the  minutes 
state: 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  complaints  of  dealers  with  reference  to  the 

a 

differing  methods  pursued  by  various  concerns  in  the  handling  of  repairs, 
especially  where  discounts  from  lists  had  been  eliminated  and  the  net  prices 
established  *  *  *.  He  urged  that  our  members  give  the  repair  question 
very  serious  consideration  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  satisfy  the  dealers 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  consistent  with  good  business  practices  and 
principles. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  we  take  no  action  through  our  association,  but  continue  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  presenting  our  case  through  our  salesmen  on  the  theory  that  right 
will  prevail  and  dealers  will  themselves  come  to  realize  that  the  manufacturers 
must 'have  a  living  profit  or  quit,  and  that  what  profit  they  cut  out  of  repairs 
must  be  added  to  machines,  or  vice  versa. 

The  failure  of  the  sales  managers'  department  to  take  more  definite 
action  on  the  repair  problem  seems  to  have  been  a  disappointment 
to  Mr.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Association.  On  March  12,  1918,  he  wrote  M,  M.  Smith, 
a  dealer  of  Clay  Center,  Kans.,  describing  further  efforts  to  obtain 
action  by  the  manufacturers: 

Confidentially,  I  will  say  that  the  Jklanufacturers'  Association  is  hiding  behind 
the  antitrust  law  on  the  repair-price  proposition.  Mr.  Derry  and  I  appeared 
before  50  sales  managers  February  27,  and  got  them  to  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  work  out  tlie  details  with  our  committee.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  met  last  week  and  referred 
the  matter  to  their  attorney.  They  are  wondering  if  they  can  take  up  as  an 
association  matter  the  price  on  repairs.  I  wrote  Mr.  McCul lough  that  it  did' 
not  make  much  difference  to  us  how  they  arrived  at  a  discount  that  would 
afford  a  profit,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right  with  us  if  they  arrived  at  it  in 
tho  same  way  they  did  the  20  per  cent  discount  whicli  is  now  uniform  except 
with  the  I.  H.  C. 
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The  implication  seems  to  be  that  the  manufacturcrs'  plea  of  legal 
inability  to  arrive  at  a  common  discount  figure  which  would  bo 
larger  than  25  per  cent  was  sham,  inasmuch  as  the  widespread  use 
of  the  25  per  cent  discount  to  dealers  indicated  that  this  percentage 
had  been  jointly  arrived  at. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  sales  managers'  department 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  on  October  9, 
1018,  the  customary  joint  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Betail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciations took  place.    The  minutes  of  this  conference  state  that — 

The  chief  complaint  of  the  dealers  was  that  manufacturers  generally  were 
not  allowing  them  adequate  discounts  from  their  lists  which  would  enahle 
them  to  properly  handle  the  business  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  owing  to  the. 
increased  cost  of  doing  business  *  *  ♦  it  was  also  recognized  that  the 
subject  of  discount  was  one  of  price  and  necessarily  could  not  be  handled  by 
the  association.  •  ♦  •  The  manufacturers,  however,  recognized  that  there 
were  inequalities  in  repair  lines  and  indicated  tbeir  willingness  to  make  all 
possible  adjustments  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Apparently  the  attitude  of  the  dealers  was  causing  an  increasing 
pressure  on  the  manufacturers  to  act.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of 
the  sales  managers'  department  on  February  14,  1919,  state : 

The  chairman  made  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  sales  managers*  commit- 
tee with  the  trade  relations  committee  of  the  Dealers*  National  Federation 
at  Kansas  City  convention  in  January.  *  *  *  It  was  suggested  that  the 
dealers'  committee  go  over  the  repair  lists  of  the  various  companies  and  where 
they  find  a  discrepancy,  that  it  be  listed  and  brought  up  before  the  joint  con- 
ference for  consideration.  Our  committee  will  then  report  any  such  Items  to 
the  respective  companies  without  publicity,  simply  suggesting  that  complaint 
was  made.  The  dealers  admit  that  a  great  many  companies  had  been  giving 
attention  to  this  repair  question  and  had  adjusted  the  discount  to  the  dealers, 
which  seemed  to  be  necessary. 

On  March  14,  1919,  definite  steps  to  increase  the  discount  to  deal- 
ers were  taken.  At  this  time  a  joint  meeting  of  the  dealers  associa- 
tions' committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion and  the  trade  relations  committee  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  took  place. 
The  object  of  the  meeting,  according  to  the  minutes,  was  "  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  more  efficient  service  to  the  dealers  in  sup- 
plying, cataloguing,  and  numbering  of  parts  and  of  rendering  in- 
voices for  the  same."  The  minutes  summed  up  the  dealers'  con- 
tention as  follows : 

That  list  prices,  particularly  on  small  Items  and  wood  parts,  are  In  many 
cases  out  of  line,  and  are  apparently  made  without  careful  consideration  of 
cost ;  that  similar  parts,  as  between  different  concerns,  vary  as  much  as  50 
per  cent;  that  even  amonj?  the  different  factories  of  the  same  concern  there 
are  almost  as  ijreat  variations. 
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*  ♦  ♦  That  the  dealers'  discount  Is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  coa- 
ditions  of  the  trade;  that  nothing  less  than  35  i>er  cent  discount  will  net  any 
adequate  return  to  the  dealer. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  legal  authorities  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation : 

We  recommend  that  members  of  this  association  carefully  examine  their 
repair  list  by  items,  and  as  early  as  practicable  make  such  revision  therein 
as  is  warranted  by  individual  item  cost,  to  the  end  that  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
may  be  fair  and  equitable;  that  careful  attention  be  piven  this  important 
pnrt  of  our  business;  that  the  prices  from  time  to  time  fixed  upon  various 
parts  may  bear  the  proper  relation  to  the  cost  thereof ; 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  dealers'  cost  of  handling  repair  business 
makes  the  present  average  discount  inadequate;  that  members  should  imme- 
diately analyze  their  conditions  and  institute  such  new  plan  as  will  be  fair 
to  the  dealer  in  the  following  respects : 

(a)  The  institution  of  proper  discounts  generally  to  the  dealer; 

(6)  Discounts  to  adequately  recognize  the  advantage  of  stock  orders; 

(c)  The  adoption  of  net  cash  repair  lists  on  parts  used  In  large  quantities 
where  necessary  to  protect  our  Interests  and  those  of  our  dealers. 

Apparently  these  resolutions  did  not  meet  with  any  objections 
from  the  legal  advisers  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation. At  a  joint  conference  of  the  sales  managers'  department 
with  representatives  of  the  Dealers'  Federation  on  October  8,  1919, 
H.  M.  Wallis,  president  of  the  J.  1.  Case  Plow  Works,  addressed  the 
dealers  as  follows : 

During  the  past  year  your  worthy  president,  *  *  *  called  a  meeting  of 
your  committee  with  a  committee  of  the  ^National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  to  consider  the  question,  which  has  been  a  much  mooted  one, 
with  reference  to  our  Interrelations,  particularly  the  subject  of  repair  parts 
list  and  the  Inequalities  which  you  gentlemen  pointed  out  existed,  and  the 
discount  to  which  you  felt  you  were  entitled.  Those  questions  were  handled 
at  this  joint  meeting  and,  I  thlnli,  satisfactorily,  and  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  while  somewhat  slow  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  the  revision 
of  nearly  all  the  implement  lists,  and  ix)ssibly  some  of  the  tractor  lists  that 
were  not  arranged  fundamentally  for  the  larger  discount  contemplated,  and 
then,  too,  because  the  inequalities  that  you  gentlemen  had  pointed  out  as 
having  existed  in  the  lists  had  to  be  equalized,  which  meant  a  minute  revision 
of  all  lists. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  on  October  15,  16,  and  17,  1919,  Mr.  Wallis  made  a 
similar  report  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. His  report  included  the  resolutions  which  have  already 
been  quoted  as  adopted  by  the  joint  conference  of  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers on  March  14,  1919. 

Beferring  to  Mr.  Wallis's  report,  the  Farm  Implement  News  of 
October  23,  1919,  declared : 
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Attrition  was  called  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  ami  adjustment  of  certain 
matters  which  have  been  subjects  of  controversy  for  some  time.  Principal 
among  them  was  the  matter  of  the  list  price  of  spare  parts  and  discounts  from 
them  to  dealers    *     ♦     *. 

The  resolutions  of  the  joint  conference  in  March,  1919,  stated 
that — 

The  dealer's  cost  of  handling  repairs  makes  the  present  average  discount 
inadequate, 

and  that — 

Members  should  immediately  analyze  their  conditions  and  institute  such  new 
plan  as  will  be  fair  to  the  dealer. 

It  seems  that  the  general  understanding  was  that  the  existing 
average  discount  of  25  per  cent  must  be  increased  to  35  per  cent. 
Apparently  manufacturers  in  general  failed  to  live  up  to  this  con- 
ception of  the  resolution  by  making  their  discounts  35  per  cent  and 
when  accused  of  bad  faith  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  had  not 
mentioned  any  amount.  The  Farm  Implement  News  of  December  4, 
1919,  discussed  this  situation  editorially  at  considerable  length  under 
the  caption  "  Will  the  dealers  get  that  increased  discount  on  repairs  ?  " 
While  admitting  that  no  actual  figure  was  named  in  the  resolution 
the  editorial  contended  that  the  whole  understanding  was  for  a  35 
per  cent  discount.  A  report  on  the  results  of  the  joint  conference 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  dealers  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  was  quoted 
as  follows: 

The  conclusion  of  the  conference  was  that  list  prices  on  small  parts,  in  part, 
and  wood  parts  were  in  many  cases  ridiculously  high;  that  similar  parts  afJ 
priced  by  different  concerns  vary  as  much  as  50  per  cent ;  and  that  nothing  less 
than  35  per  cent  discount  will  net  an  adequate  return  to  the  dealer. 

The  editorial  asserted,  in  reference  to  this  report — 

This,  of  course,  was  npt  the  formal  conclusion,  for  it  was  not  put  in  the 
resolution,  but  apparently  it  was  the  individual  opinion  of  the  members  of  both 
committees    •«•♦*. 

The  whole  sense  of  the  editorial  was  that,  although  the  35  per  cent 
was  not  actually  named  and  although  the  action  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association's  committee  was  not  legally  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  membership,  nevertheless  the  manufacturers  were 
guilty  of  bad  faith  in  their  failure  to  adhere  to  the  clearly  under- 
stood spirit  of  the  resolution  by  fixing  the  35  per  cent  discount.  The 
implication  was  that  the  only  reason  the  35  per  cent  was  not  actually 
named  was  because  it  would  have  been  illegal  to  do  so.  The  edi- 
torial closed  with  the  following : 

At  the  federation  meeting  one  member  of  the  trade  relations  committee 
cautioned  the  dealers  not  to  expect  a  complete  change  immediately.     Further 
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along  In  the  report  of  the  convention  we  read :  "  Opinions  were  expressed  that 
It  would  not  be  long  until  the  rate  of  discount  mentioned  would  prevail  through- 
out the  horse-drawn  implement  trade  and  in  many  cases  in  the  pow^er-f arming 
irmchine  trade."  If  this  opinion  is  not  verified  within  a  reasonable  time,  we 
will  say  that  trying  to  adjust  such  matters  through  means  of  association  com- 
mittees represents  a  sinful  w^aste  of  time. 

Since  the  only  sources  of  information  are  the  official  or  other  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  foregoing  meetings,  a  complete  account  of 
activities  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  repair-price  question 
is  not  possible.  The  data  at  hand,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  after  several  yeai's  of  discussion  and  complaint  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  finally  agreed,  in  principle  at 
least,  that  list  prices  of  repairs  must  be  made  uniform  and  that  the 
discount  from  list  to  dealers  must  be  increased.  There  is  everv  indi- 
cation,  too,  of  a  tacit  understanding  that  this  discount  should  be 
increased  to  36  per  cent. 

Section  12. — Campaign  of  manufacturers  to  maintain  prices  after  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918. 

Scope  of  activities. — Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  leading  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation, aided  by  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  Association, 
began  a  campaign  to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  imple- 
ments. In  this  campaign  they  sought  to  convince  other  manufac- 
turers, retail  dealers,  and  farmers  that  prices  could  not  be  reduced 
on  account  of  high  costs  of  manufacture. 

This  campaign  of  propaganda  started  in  November,  1918,  with 
the  claim  that  prices  would  not  decline  during  the  1919  season,  and 
was  still  going  on  in  September,  1919,  in  regard  to  prices  for  the 
1920  season. 

The  work  has  been  largely  carried  on  by  the  farm  implements 
committee,  organized  in  1917  to  handle  the  war  problems  of  the 
industry,  and  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association.  All  the  members  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments committee  were  or  had  recently  been  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  so  that  it  was  virtually  this  latter  body  that  origi- 
nated and  carried  on  the  propaganda  for  maintaining  prices  at 
war  levels. 

Extensive  use  was  made  of  the  implement  trade  papers  and  of 
the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association,  an  organization  of  farm 
papers,  in  spreading  the  propaganda  among  retail  dealers  and  farmers. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  prices  was  successful  in  the  case  of  prac- 
tically all  implements  except  tractors.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  tractors,  which  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1919,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  tractors  are  manufactured  by  a  large 
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number  of  companies  independent  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  whose  competition  must  be  met  by  members. 

Then,  too,  tractor  manufacture  is  still  new  and  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed  the  developmental  stage,  as  evidenced  by  the  great 
variety  of  types  still  on  the  market.  As  definite  types  are  evolved 
and  volume  of  production  increases,  manufacturing  costs  and  sell- 
ing prices  tend  to  decrease,  just  as  they  did  for  automobiles. 

AVar  status  or  tarm  implement  industry. — Shortly  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  a  committee  of  five  members  was 
named  by  implement  manufacturers  to  represent  the  entire  indus- 
try in  its  relations  with  the  Government  during  the  war.  This 
committee  was  made  up  of  the  following  leading  manufacturers, 
who  were  also  officers  of  the  association  and  of  its  various  com- 
mittees, as  noted  in  the  list : 

C.  S.  Brantingliftiii,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantlnfcham  Co. 

Chairman  executive  committee  In  1917. 
President  association  in  1018. 
Chairman  advisory  committee  in  1919. 
G.  A.  Ranney,  secretary  of  tlie  International  Harvester  Co. 

Member  executive  committee  in  1917. 
Chairman  executive  committee  In  1918. 
President  association  in  1919. 
H.  M.  Wall  is,  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works. 

Member  executive  committee  In  1917  and  1918. 
Chairman  executive  committer  in  1919. 
W.  H.  Stackhouse,  of  French  &  Hecht  Co.,  member  executive  committee, 

in  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 
P.  R.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  member  executive  committee  in  1918  and  1919. 

This  committee  received  from  the  War  Industries  Board  authority 
and  responsibility  for  control  of  iron  and  steel  allotments  to  all 
implement  manufacturers.  In  July,  1918,  the  board  sponsored  a 
conference  between  the  farm  implements  committee  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  resulted  in 
an  agreement  that  the  implement  industry  should  be  supplied  with 
steel  bars  for  the  ensuin^i;  year  at  a  base  price  of  $2.65  a  hundred- 
weight. The  Government  fixed  the  base  price  of'  steel  bars,  effective 
September  24,  1917,  at  $2.90.  This  concession  of  25  cents  to  the 
implement  industry  was  arranged  in  consideration  of  its  import- 
ance to  the  farmer  in  maintaining  the  food  production  schedule. 
The  farm  implements  committee  had  previously  stated  that  in- 
creased material  cost  would  necessitate  higher  implement  prices  and 
that  the  special  price  for  steel  would  stop  their  proposed  increase. 
Tn  Septeml)er,  1918,  the  priorities  committee  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  informed  the  farm  implements  committee  that  supplies 
of  iron  and  steel  to  implement  manufacturers  must  be  reduced  25  per 
cent  below  the  tonnage  used  in  the  12  months  previous. 
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This  was  the  manufacturers'  situation  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  War  Industries  Board  began  to  lift  its  re- 
strictions. By  December,  1918,  all  limitations  of  supply  or  produc- 
tion had  been  removed  and  also  the  priority  regulations.  A  new 
market  price  of  $2.70  per  hundredweight  for  steel  was  announced  as 
effective  January  1,  1919. 

Campaign  among  manufacturers. — The  abolition  of  priorities 
and  quantity  restrictions  in  material  supplies,  followed  by  announce- 
ment of  a  reduction  in  steel  bar  prices  to  $2.70  after  January  1, 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a  general  presumption  that  implement 
prices  would  be  lowered  at  once.  Certain  leading  implement  manu- 
facturers, however,  did  not  entertain  this  view,  and  measures  were 
inaugurated  to  educate  farmers,  dealers,  and  fellow  manufacturers 
to  a  conception  of  various  factors  operating  against  a  decline  in  prices. 
The  first  step  was  to  convince  other  manufacturers. 

C.  S.  Brantingham,  chairman  of  the  farm  implements  committee, 
made  the  initial  move  on  November  20,  in  a  letter  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

Inclosed  herewith  please  find  a  suggestion  of  a  circular  to  be  sent  out  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  industry,  both  members  and  nonmembers.  I  thinlc  this 
matter  is  important  enough  so  that  if  it  is  decided  that  it  is  advisable  to 
send  this  out  the  names  of  the  full  committee  membership  should  be  attached. 
While  there  may  be  a  better  way  of  handling  this  than  I  have  outlined,  yet  I 
feel  that  very  prompt  action  should  be  taken,  as  dealers  all  over  the  country 
are  beginning  to  make  inquiry  regarding  this  question;  and,  without  any 
assurance  from  any  source,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  manufacturers 
who  are  not  very  strong  financially  will  become  frightened  over  tlie  possible 
loss  on  their  inventories,  and  begin  cutting  and  slashing  prices  in  a  way  tliat 
will  have  its  Influence  on  the  entire  industry.  Ordinarily  I  would  wait  until 
we  could  discuss  this  question  at  Atlantic  City,  if  the  committee  are  all  to  be 
there ;  but  in  the  present  situation,  I  feel  that  this  should  be  attended  to  before 
we  can  have  a  meeting,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  submitting  this  outline  for 
your  criticism  and  approval  or  disapproval. 

I  am  fully  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  are  discussing  prices  in  a  very  broad 
way,  and  tliat  it  may  be  possible  that  there  will  be  some  objection  from  that 
standpoint;  but  unless  it  is  deemed  to  be  absolutely  hazardous,  I  can  not  help 
but  feel  that  it  is  a  reasonable  risk  to  take  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  read- 
justment program  and  the  dealers  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no 
probability  that  tliere  will  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  farmers' 
products ;  consequently  he  will  be  as  able  to  pay  the  present  prices  for  the  com- 
ing season  as  he  has  been  the  past  year,  so  that  in  reality,  no  serious  harm  is 
done  to  anyone. 

One  of  the  committee,  Mr.  F.  R.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  replied  on 
November  22  as  follows : 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  20th  and  appreciate  very  much  the  importance  of 
sending  out  a  letter  to  the  industry  along  the  line  that  you  suggest,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  urge  the  maintenance  of  prices  in  quite  as  broad 
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and  frank  a  way  as  this  letter  suggests,    I  fear  that  such  a  course  might  lead  to 
criticism. 

I  would  suggest  a  modification  of  this  letter  as  per  the  attached  copy. 

The  proposed  circular  to  the  manufacturers,  as  revised  by  Mr. 
Todd,  announces  that  the  farm-implement  committee  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  constructive  capacity  and  predicts  that  prices  in  general 
will  remain  near  present  levels  for  some  time.  Figures  are  given  to 
show  that  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  remained  high  for  several  years.  The  promise  of 
continued  prosperity  for  the  American  farmer  contained  in  Food 
Administrator  Hoover's  report  of  Europe's  food  needs  is  cited  as 
assurance  that  purchases  of  farm  implements  will  not  be  lessened 
by  high  implement  prices.    The  circular  continues: 

♦  ♦  ♦  it  must  be  remembered  that,  due  to  the  position  of  the  Government, 
this  industry  has  been  expected  to  maintain  approximately  the  same  prices 
for  its  products  during  the  season  1918-19  that  it  did  during  the  preceding  year, 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  freights,  passenger  fares,  labor,  and  other 
expense  items,  together  with  materials,  have  materially  advanced  during  this 
period,  it  being  estimated  that  this  increased  cost  since  the  present  prices  were 
fixed  is  approximately  10  per  cent  of  our  selling  price.  When  we  consider 
that  such  a  percentage  is  as  much  or  more  than  the  average  profit  which  the 
industry  has  s(»cured  in  the  past,  any  prospect  of  n  retluctlon  in  the  selling 
price  of  our  products  is  viewed  with  alarm  and  would  not  be  justified  by 
the  cost  thereof. 

This  is  the  time  to  sit  steady  in  the  boat  and  to  carefully  analyze  the  present 
situation,  to  the  end  that  no  radical  or  hasty  move  will  be  made. 

«  *  «  «  *  *  * 

As  long  as  the  cost  of  living  remains  where  it  is  there  can  be  no  reduction 
of  moment  In  the  cost  of  labor,  and  as  long  as  the  cost  of  labor  is  on  its  present 
plane  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  materials,  consequently  it  is 
important  that  this  industiy  "  carry  on  "  in  the  usual  way.  Reduction  in  the 
prices  of  any  industry  would  not  be  justified  by  cost  and  would  result  In  great 
harm  to  our  people  as  a  whole  and  bring  about  unusual  pressure  for  reduction 
in  the  price  of  labor  before  the  cost  of  living  would  permit. 

That  other  manufacturers  were  reaching  similar  conclusions  is 
shown  in  a  letter  from  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  to  Willard  Z.  Carr,  of  the  same  company, 
under  date  of  November  20, 1918 : 

We  are  advising  our  trade  not  to  look  for  any  reduction  in  prices  within 
the  next  12  months.  We  have  had  numerous  Inquiries  from  jobbers  stating 
dealers  generally  are  looking  for  a  reduction  and  that  they  are  backward  about 
loading  up  with  drills  for  fall  trade.  We  can  see  nothing  now  to  Justify  any 
reduction,  and  we  hope  none  of  our  friends  in  the  Implement  business  will  even 
consider  reduction  in  prices  for  the  next  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 21  and  22,  at  which  60  manufacturers  were  present,  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  association,  G,  A.  Ranney,  who  was  a  member  of  the 

farm-implements  committee,  expressed  views  in  accord  with  those 

of  Mr.  Brantingham  and  Mr.  Todd.    The  Farm  Implement  News 

reports  his  speech  as  follows : 

G.  A.  Ranney,  president  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  redaction  in  prices  in  the  face  of 
the  high-priced  material  already  purchased  months  In  advance  that  will  go 
into  1019  Implements  and  machinery.  Moreover,  he  said,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  decline  in  material  and  labor  costs  in  the  immediate  future. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Bartholomew,  president  of  the  tractor 
and  thresher  department,  expressed  similar  convictions  against  a  de- 
crease in  implement  prices. 

On  November  23, 1918,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association  over  the  signatures  of  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in  which  it  was  clearly 
intimated  that  prices  of  farm  implements  would  not  be  reduced. 

Campaigx  among  dealebs. — ^The  foregoing  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  concerted  activity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments committee  and  other  leading  manufacturers  to  convince  their 
fellow  manufacturers  that  price  reductions  were  not  justifiable.  In 
the  Farm  Implement  News  of  November  28  and  the  Eastern  Dealer 
of  same  date  appeared  the  first  public  appeal  to  dealers,  which  was  a 
copy  of  the  official  statement  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  dated  November  23,  1918,  referred  to  above  and  which 
bore  the  signatures  of  Messrs.  Eanney  and  Wallis.  The  statement 
referred  to  a  "  mistaken  belief  that  there  will  be  an  early  recession  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  implements."  It  points  out  that  manufac- 
turers had  been  producing  at  "the  highest  costs  for  material  and 
labor  in  the  histt^ry  of  the  industry  "  and  that  under  contracts  made 
long  in  advance  "  high-priced  materials  will  continue  to  be  delivered. 
Inventories  of  goods  fabricated  at  war-time  costs  must  be  disposed  of 
and  manufacturers'  commitments  for  future  deliveries  of  materials 
at  war-level  prices  must  be  worked  up  and  sold  before  there  can  be 
any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  implements."  Even  if  material  costs 
were  lowered,  the  statement  continued,  there  was  no  indication  that 
costs  of  labor  or  transportation  would  go  down.  The  statement,  as 
published  in  the  Farm  Implement  News,  continued : 

Since  the  last  adjustment  of  implem^t  prices  was  made,  labor  coBts  have 
been  substantially  advanced  and  railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates  have  been 
increased  by  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent,  involving,  it  is  estimated,  an  added 
burden  to  the  implement-making  industry  of  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Although  these  advances  in  costs  might  have  justified  a  corresponding  increase 
in  implement  prices,  the  manufacturers  are  absorbing  them  In  the  present  price 
levels. 

In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  there  were,  w'th  few  excep- 
tions, no  increases  in  prices  in  1918,  Alexander  Legge,  vice  president 
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and  general  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  stated  in 
December,  1919,  regarding  his  own  company : 

We  made  no  advance  since  1917.  We  stood  that  fJK'vance  in  costl.  We 
could  stand  it  Our  margin  of  profit  proved  a  little  better  than  oar  estimates. 
I  think  we  were  all  a  little  stampeded  by  wliat  happened  in  1917. 

The  publicaition  of  the  association's  statement  brought  a  letter  of 
protest  to  Mr.  Banney  on  December  2  from  S.  E.  Swayne,  of  Swayne, 
Eobinson  &  Co.,  on  the  grounds  that  it  implied  a  promise  by  manu- 
facturers to  absorb  increased  costs  without  raising  prices.  Mr. 
Swayne  objected  to  the  last  sentence  quoted  above  as  implying  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  policy  as  to  price  advances  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  association.  He  felt  that  each  company  should 
have  the  unrestricted  right  to  increase  selling  prices  if  an  increase 
was  necessary  or  justifiable  and  suggested  that  a  supplementary 
statement  be  given  out  to  the  effect  that  manufacturers  who  in  the 
past  had  not  increased  prices  to  correspond  to  cost  increases  could 
not  be  expected  to  absorb  further  costs.  Mr.  Banney,  replying  on 
December  18,  declared  a  supplementary  statement  of  this  kind 
would  be  objectionable  as  showing  foreknowledge  of  the  price  policy 
of  members.  He  said  the  statement  ^^  was.  given  with  the  best  judg- 
ment that  we  had,  under  great  pressure  from  the  trade  papers,  was 
not  intended  in  any  way  to  commit  any  member  to  any  definite 
policy." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  had  met  about  10  days  before  the  publication  of  the  as- 
sociation's statement.  The  official  minutes  of  this  meeting  do  not 
show  that  any  discussion  of  the  price  situation  took  place,  but  a 
reference  to  the  meeting  in  a  letter  of  November  21  from  W.  Z. 
Carr  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  to  Mr.  Johnson,  vice 
president  of  that  company,  is  interesting : 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  implement 
manufacturers  to  reiluce  prices  for  a  considerable  i)eriod.  At  the  recent  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  the  association  at  Chicago,  there  was  no  intimation 
that  prices  could  or  would  be  reduced.  I  understand,  however,  from  several 
of  our  organization  who  have  been  out  on  the  territory  that  farmers  and  deal- 
ers in  many  localities  are  holding  off  buying  because  lower  prices  are  expected. 
I  fear  this  same  feeling  will  maintain  over  several  months  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  hand-to-mouth  trade  is  all  we  feel  we  can  hope  for. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Farm  Implement  News  in  which  the  as- 
sociation's statement  appeared  there  was  an  account  of  the  tractor 
and  thresher  department  meeting  referred  to  above  with  promi- 
nence given  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Ranney  and  Bartholomew  in 
regard  to  prices.  An  editorial  in  this  issue  urges  dealers  to  buy  as 
usual  for  1919,  minimizing  the  risk  of  declines  in  prices  in  1919 
and  pointing  out  the  danger  of  losing  volume  in  sales  by  waiting 
for  a  decline  in  price. 
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This  issue  of  the  Farm  Implement  News  may  be  said  to  have 
opened  the  campaign  among  dealers  against  expectation  of  price 
reductions.  From  this  point  on  the  work  was  actively  carried  on 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  of  1919  by  means  of  addresses  at 
dealers'  conventions,  use  of  dealer  trade  papers  for  articles  and 
editorial  support,  extension  of  guarantees  to  dealers  against  loss 
from  price  reduction  after  delivery  or  sale  of  goods,  and  printed 
matter  sent  out  by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
and  by  individual  manufacturers  to  their  dealers. 

Speeches  at  dealers*  conventions. — ^It  is  customary  at  the  annual 
conventions  of  implement  dealers'  associations  to  have  prominent 
manufacturers  speak.  From  November,  1918,  to  February,  1919, 
inclusive,  the  manufacturers  most  prominent  in  urging  upon  other 
manufacturers  the  necessity  of  keeping  prices  up,  appeared  singly 
or  together  at  dealer  conventions  to  preach  their  doctrine  of  no  price 
reductions.  The  most  active  of  these  speakere  were  the  members  of 
the  farm  implements  committee,  who  were  also  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  manufacturers'  association.  Most  of  the 
speeches  were  extensively  reported  and  featured  in  the  trade  papers. 
The  Eastern  Dealer  of  November  28  gives  a  full  account  of  a  speech 
by  Floyd  R.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  at  Omaha,  in  which  he  announces 
what  was  later  to  become  the  principal  argument  of  the  manufac- 
turer. After  pointing  out  the  large  proportion  of  implement  costs 
attributable  to  labor,  he  says : 

There  can  be  no  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  food  as  long  as  tlie 
demand  exceeds  the  supply ;  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  wages  while  the  cost 
of  living  remains  as  high  as  at  present,  and  consequently  no  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  products  of  labor. 

From  this  time  on  the  trade  papers  report  addresses  by  manu- 
facturers at  each  dealer  convention.  The  Ohio  Implement  Dealers 
at  Columbus,  on  November  20,  were  addressed  by  W.  H.  Stackhouse, 
of  the  farm  implements  committee ;  the  Illinois  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Dealers  at  Peoria,  December  5,  by  J.  B.  Bartholomew,  president 
of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department;  the  Wisconsin  Implement 
Dealers,  on  December  11,  by  Floyd  R.  Todd,  member  of  the  farm 
implement  committee;  the  Minnesota  Implement  Dealers,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  by  Jj,  C.  Pryor,  editor  of  Farm  Implements  and  Tractors;  the 
Indiana  Implement  Dealers,  on.  January  8,  by  E.  W.  Meese,  of 
Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.;  the  Western  Retail  Implement, 
Vehicle  and  Hardware  Association  at  Kansas  City,  on  January  14,  by 
George  A.  Ranney,  president  of  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association ;  the  South  Dakota  Implement  Dealers,  on  January 
14,  by  Hugh  G.  Craig,  of  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  and  by  Floyd  R. 
Todd,  of  the  farm  implements  committee;  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Dealers  at  St.  Louis,  on  January  22,  by  Floyd  R.  Todd,  H.  M.  Wallis, 
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« 

and  C.  S.  Brantingham,  all  of  the  farm  implements  committee ;  the 
Eastern  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association  at  Philadelphia, 
January  28,  29,  snd  30,  by  C.  S«  Brantingham,  Floyd  R.  Todd,  and 
A.  L.  Upton,  the  latter  of  the  International  Harve^r  Co. ;  and  the 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Implement  Dealers'  Association  at  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  on  February  21,  by  A.  T,  Jackson,  of  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  Implement  Co.,  and  Floyd  S.  Todd. 

Each  of  these  addresses  was  reported  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  or  the 
Farm  Implement  News,  or  both,  and  also  in  other  implement  trade 
papers.  A  careful  study  of  these  reports  shows  that  without  excep- 
tion each  speaker  took  tiie  same  positi(»i  regarding  implement  prices 
and  used  almost  invariably  the  same  data  and  arguments.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  March  6,  1919,  referring  to  the 
various  manufacturers  heard  at  ilie  several  dealer  conventions  in 
reference  to  the  price  question,  says: 

•  •  ♦  the  TUiiform  answer  was  that  the  price  of  implements  could  not 
recede  for  several  months,  for  the  raw-material  luarket  and  the  labor  situation 
preclude  this. 

Articles  and  editorials  in  dealers'^  periodicals. — The  position  of  the 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  prices  was  strongly  suppoited  from  the 
start  by  the  farm-implement  trade  papers,  the  Farm  Implement 
News  and  the  Eastern  Dealer  being  especially  active  in  this  matter. 
Articles  by  leading  manufacturers  were  prominently  displayed  and 
numerous  editorials  pursued  a  geoeral  trend  of  argument  identical 
with  those  of  manufacturers.  The  Farm  Implement  News  in  its 
December  19  and  December  26  issues  ran  a  series  of  brief  statements 
from  each  of  80  prominent  manufacturers,  including  C.  S.  Branting- 
ham,  H.  M.  Wallis,  and  J.  B.  Bartholomew.  Twenty  of  these 
statements  dealt  principally  with  the  question  of  a  decrease  in  im- 
plements prices,  and  each  of  them,  without  exception,  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  anticipating  any  early  decline  in  these  prices. 

In  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  December  26  and  the  Farm  Implement 
News  of  December  19  appeared  an  article  by  J.  D.  White,  division 
sales  manager  for  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  entitled  ^'  The  end  of 
the  war  and  its  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  retail  dealer."  This 
article  showed  that  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  prices  of  iitxi  and  steel  had  continued  high  for  several  years. 
It  was  asserted  that  farmers  were  always  prosperous  after  a  war 
and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  is  greater  now  by 
one-tliird  than  in  1914.  Consequently,  dealers  should  not  hesitate 
to  keep  enough  implements  on  hand  to  supply  a  big  demand.  In 
the  same  issue  of  the  Farm  Implement  News  an  editorial  declared 
that  the  return  to  lower  price  levels  would  be  gradual  and  that  the 
high  prices  paid  for  farm  products  resulting  in  a  high  cost  of  living 
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and  correspondingly  high  wages  were  really  responsible  for  the 
excessive  manufacturing  costs  which  kept  implement  prices  high. 
Dealers  were  assured  that  owing  to  the  large  demand  and  high 
prices  for  farm  products  farmers  would  buy  enough  implements  to 
produce  large  crops. 

Subsequent  issues  of  the  two  trade  papers  contained  other  articles 
and  editorials  all  taking  the  same  viewpoint  and  using  arguments 
surprisingly  alike.  In  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  January  9,  and  Farm 
Implement  News  of  January  2,  was  an  article  by  B.  C.  Oppenheim, 
sales  manager  of  the  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  entitled  "  Peace  and 
prosperity";  in  the  Farm  Implement  News  of  February  13  an 
article  by  Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Rumely  Co.,  en- 
titled "  Implement  price  outlook  for  present  year."  At  the  same  time 
extensive  repoi-ts  were  printed  of  speeches  to  the  same  effect  made 
by  manufacturers  at  dealer  conventions.  Editorials  urging  dealers 
to  buy  on  the  presumption  that  prices  would  not  go  down,  or  warn- 
ing against  the  folly  of  price  cutting  appeared  in  the  Farm  Imple- 
ment News  on  January  2,  January  30,  February  6,  March  27,  April 
10,  April  17,  and  April  24,  1919. 

Guarantees  to  dealers  cujmnst  d^<^vne  in  princes. — Many  dealers 
hesitated  to  carry  normal  stocks,  fearing  they  would  sustain  loss  on 
any  goods  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season  through  possible  reduc- 
tions in  manufacturers'  prices  made  for  1920,  To  allay  this  fear 
and  induce  normal  orders  many  manufacturers  guaranteed  their 
dealers  against  a  decrease  in  their  prices  after  June  1  or  November  1. 

The  Farm  Implement  News  of  December  12,  1918,  reporting  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  Avery  Co.,  says: 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  considered  it  proper  to  pniarantee  prices  to 
the  dealers  handling  his  company's  lines.  In  fact,  his  company  has  adopted 
that  policy,  and  is  ^aranteeing  its  own  prices,  thus  assuring  dealers  that  if 
the  company  makes  a  lower  price  by  June  1  they  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  on  any  machines  on  hand  unsold  or  bought  and  undelivered. 

The  same  periodical  announces  editorially  on  January  2 : 

In  convention  discussions  and  in  communications  to  the  trade  press,  several 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  have  stated  that  their  prices  are  guaranteed 
and  that  provision  to  that  effect  is  made  In  contracts  with  dealers. 

The  following  form  of  guaranty  covering  the  dealer's  risk  is  con- 
tained in  an  announcement  from  the  American  Seedin<:^  Machine  Co. 
to  its  dealers  on  April  17,  1919 : 

Price  (niarantcv:  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  goods  shipped  and  settled  for 
under  the  terms  of  your  1919  contract,  if  on  hand  unsold  November  1.  1919,  will 
be  subject  to  adjustment  to  conform  to  any  reduction  in  prices  Avhich  may  be 
made  by  us  on  or  before  ISIarch  1,  1920. 

This  liberal  provision  should  fully  protect  you  against  the  contingency  nbove 
sugK<*ste<l  an<l  furnish  you  any  necessary  encouragement  to  place  yourself  in 
position  to  supply  pioniptly  the  farmer's  needs. 
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Distribution  of  circulars  and  other  printed  matter. — The  official 
statement  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  which 
appeared  in  the  trade  papers  late  in  November,  1918,  had  already  been 
issued  bj^  the  association  as  Bulletin  1114  and  sent  to  each  member. 
On  February  8, 1919,  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  association, 
issued  another  statement  to  the  press,  as  follows : 

Farm  implements  and  vehicles  will  not  be  cheaper  in  the  immediate  or  early 
future.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  our  association  that 
present  price  levels  can  not  be  substantially  reduced  without  serious  or  even 
disastrous  losses  to  the  manufacturers  until  the  stocks  of  raw  materials  which 
they  bought    *    *     *    at  war-time  prices  are  worked  up  and  marketed. 

Another  step  by  the  association  was  the  printing  and  distribution 
to  members,  at  cost,  in  quantities  of  the  two  bulletins  on  the  price  out- 
look which  were  issued  as  a  result  of  joint  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  association  and  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation on  February  6  and  June  4.  The  bulletins  were  issued  by 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  for  circulation 
among  traveling  salesmen  and  dealers. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  on  the  part  of  the  association  some 
manufacturers  issued  circulars  addressed  to  their  own  dealers.  The 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.'s  circular  of  April  17,  1919,  which 
announced  the  price  guaranty  (see  above)  to  its  dealers,  stated  also : 

♦  ♦  ♦  with  prevailing  prices  of  all  farm  products  and  present  manufactur- 
ing costs,  there  exists  no  reasonable  expectation  of  an  early  reduction  in  the 
price  of  farm  implements.  ♦  *  *  The  world's  demand  for  foodstuffs  for  at  least 
two  years  must  be  met  largely  by  the  United  States  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  implement  Industry,  as  a  whole,  do  its  part  toward  meeting  the  situation. 
To  that  end  dealers  must  have  ample  stock  on  hand  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
farmer. 

Campaign  among  farmers. — ^The  dealer's  hesitation  in  buying 
was  due  not  only  to  his  anticipation  of  a  drop  in  prices  but  also  to 
the  fear  that  farmers,  in  a  like  anticipation,  would  not  buy.  Conse- 
quently it  was  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  establish  their  argu- 
ment with  farmers  also.  The  favorite  points  of  appeal  to  the  farmer 
were:  (1)  The  increased  value  of  farm  products  enabled  farmers  to 
buy  implements  more  easily  even  at  existing  high  prices;  (2)  the 
suggestion  that  high  prices  of  farm  products  were  the  real  cause  of 
high  implement  prices  and  that  lower  implement  prices  would  mean 
lower  prices  for  farm  products;  (3)  the  importance  of  buying 
enough  implements  to  take  full  advantage  of  high  prices  of  farm 
products  by  producing  maximum  crops.  In  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers at  dealer  conventions  and  their  articles  in  trade  papers, 
these  suggestions  were  constantly  made  to  the  farmer.  Editorial 
support  from  the  dealer  papers  was  readily  given.  The  Farm  Im- 
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plemeiit  News  of  January  30, 1910,  in  urging  a  wide  publicity  among 
farmers  for  assurances  that  no  sudden  price  decreases  would  occur, 
said : 

In  one  town  the  dealers  cooperateil  In  a  successful  effort  to  have  the  local 
pai>ers  print  a  statement  of  facts  showing  why  there  wa«  little  if  any  (^hanco 
of  lower  prices  this  year.  We  hear  that  other  dealers  are  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  current  advertisements. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  basis  of  all  high  prices  is  the 
prices  the  farmer  gets  for  his  crops,  and  that  to  keep  his  present 
favorable  position  he  must  have  implements  enough  to  produce  big 
crops.  Among  other  editorials  to  a  similar  effect  is  one  in  the  issue 
of  February  6  reminding  dealers  of  the  necessity  of  acquainting 
farmers  with  the  "  price  future  "  and  quoting  copy  sent  out  bj'  the 
Avery  Co.  to  its  dealers  for  advertisements  in  local  papers. 

The  first  country-wide  efforts  to  influence  the  farmer  came  as  the 
result  of  a  joint  conference  in  Chicago  on  February  6,  1919,  between 
representatives  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference,  as  declared  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Brantingham,  was  the 
"joint  consideration  of  existing  conditions  with  reference  to  tlie 
farmers'  attitude  toward  the  purchase  of  farm  equipment  and  other 
necessaries."    The  official  report  of  the  meeting  states : 

It  was  evident  that  the  underlying  facts  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  farm 
equipment  should  be  given  him  (the  farmer)  in  order  that  he  might  know 
that  notwithstanding  rumors  to  tlie  contrarj%  there  is  not  the  sllglitest  prol>- 
ability  of  the  manufacturers  being  able  to  lower  their  prices  until  conditions 
relative  to  the  high  cost  of  llvlag.  labor,  and  materials  underwent  a  radical 
change,  and  as  the  farmer  is  nn  important  factor  in  Uving  costs,  his  responsi- 
bility should  be  clearly  set  before  him. 

A  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Brantingham  was  read,  and  it 
was  decided  that  this,  with  contributions  made  later  by  Messrs. 
Ranney ,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. ;  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co. ; 
Heiskell,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.;  and  Wallis,  of  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  should  be  made  the  basis  for  a  composite 
article  to  be  prepared  by  the  secretaries  of  the  two  associations  and 
sent  out  to  farm-paper  publishers  for  treatment  editorially  or  other- 
wise. This  article  was  sent  out  to  editors  of  agricultural  papers 
on  Februarys  10  under  signature  of  the  two  associations.  Later, 
during  the  month  of  March,  the  article  was  printed  in  pamphlet 
form.  On  the  outside  of  the  pamphlet  was  the  statement  that  it  was 
"a  reprint  of  data  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Agi'icultural 
Publishers'  Association."  No  mention  was  made  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  The  pamphlet  was  entitled 
"Memorandum  of  Information  Concerning  Conditions  that  Affect 
the  Prices  of  Farm  Machinery  and  Influence  the  Future  Ti*end  of 
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Prices."  It  contained  a  composite  of  the  same  arguments  which  had 
already  been  presented  by  the  implement  manufacturers  in  the  trade 
papers  and  at  dealer  conventions.  On  June  4  another  joint  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  two  associations  was  held  and  another  state- 
ment agreed  upon.  According  to  the  official  memorandum  of  the  con- 
ference, this  statement  was  to  be  "published  as  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  booklet  as  coming  from  the  farm  machinery  committee  of 
the  Farm  Paper  Publishers'  Association."  Thereupon  a  new  bulletin 
was  issuedt  entitled  "  Why  Present  Prices  of  Manufactured  Articles 
Go  Hand  in  Hand  With  the  High  Prices  of  Farm  Products."  As  in 
the  case  of  the  bulletin  issued  in  March,  no  mention  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  was  made. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Commission  Frank  B.  White, 
managing  director  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commission  dated  September  10,  1919,  explained  this 
failure  to  show  the  true  origin  of  the  statements  as  follows : 

We  deliberated  carefully  upon  these  conditions  and  deduced  from  the 
\arious  expressions  reports  that  were  first  sent  to  our  papers.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  information  was  so  valuable  that  it  was  thought  wise  to 
submit  it  to  the  interested  public,  so  that  the  pamphlets  might  be  distributed 
nmong  dealers,  manufacturers,  hardware  merchants,  and  other  business  in- 
terests, thus  conveying  what  we  believed  to  be  a  sober  and  sane  analysis  of 
the  situation  that  existed  at  the  time. 

The  reports  sent  out  to  the  papers  first  bore  the  signatures  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion. When  we  came  to  put  It  in  book  form  we  were  convinced  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  use  our  own  name. 

At  that  time  we  did!  not  know  whether  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  would  Issue  the  same  pamphlet  under  their  own  name.  It  appears 
that  instead  of  doing  that,  they  used  our  own  name,  only,  and  this  was  done 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  writer. 

Pbice  reductions  by  dealebs  AND  MANUFACTURERS. — In  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  Government  fixed  the  base  price 
of  steel  bars  at  $2.90  per  hundredweight,  but  a  special  price  of  $2.65 
was  made  to  implement  manufacturers.  Consequently  when  bar 
steel  was  reduced  to  $2.70  after  January  1,  1919,  spokesmen  for  the 
manufacturers  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  this  did  not 
constitute  a  reduction  in  their  costs,  as  the  new  price  was  still  5 
cents  above  their  special  price.  However,  at  the  end  of  March, 
1919,  bar-steel  prices  were  again  reduced  to  a  $2.35  basis,  which 
meant  a  real  reduction  in  implement  costs  as  far  as  this  item  was 
concerned.  The  Farm  Implement  News  was  prompt  to  point  out 
in  an  editorial  on  March  27,  that  the  reduction  amounted  to  30 
cents  rather  than  35  cents  for  the  implement  manufacturer  and  that 
it  "  will  have  no  bearing  on  farm-machineiy  prices  produced  for 
tliis  year's  trade,  with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  classes  of 
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machines  produced  for  late  fall  or  winter  use."  The  editorial  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  1920  implement  prices  would  be  lower. 

In  spite  of  this  there  appears  to  have  been  some  price  cutting  by 
dealers  at  this  time.  The  tendency  was  sufficiently  marked  to  induce 
the  Indiana  Dealers'  Association  to  send  out  a  circular  to  members 
urging  against  price  cutting  and  consequent  "  trade  demoralization." 
An  editorial  in  the  Farm  Implement  News  of  April  17,  1919,  under 
the  caption  '•'  The  folly  of  cutting  prices,"  refers  to  the  reported  in- 
tention of  dealers  to  cut  prices  on  spring  goods  and  argues  that  the 
steel  reduction  will  not  be  reflected  in  reduced  manufacturer's  prices 
until  next  fall  and  not  much  then  unless  labor  costs  are  reduced 
which  will  involve  reduced  farm  prices. 

The  editorial  continues : 

The  dealer  who  sold  machines  at  prices  based  on  his  cost  from  stock  he  had 
bought  before  wholesale  prices  advanced  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
surely  is  justified  in  demanding  prices  based  on  his  present  cost ;  and  the  dealer 
who  advanced  with  the  market  on  all  occasions  is  not  yet  called  upon  to  reduce 
Lis  prices  because,  as  stated,  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  wholesale  prices. 

In  the  next  issue,  April  24,  an  editorial  entitled  "Dealer's  trade 
permanently  injured  by  late  price  cutting,"  asserts  that  once  the 
dealer  cuts  his  price  the  farmer  will  hold  out  for  an  even  larger  cut. 

Early  in  July  came  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  Several  prominent  companies  announced  reductions  in 
tractor  prices  and  this  evidently  provoked  charges  of  bad  faith 
against  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  by  several  farmer 
publications  which  had  used  the  joint  conference  statement. 

On  July  19, 1919,  Frank  B.  White,  managing  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Publishers'  Association,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  num- 
ber of  companies  manufacturing  tractors : 

We  understand  some  price  readjustments  have  taken  place  along  tractor  lines 
since  the  booklet  entitled  •*  Why  present  prices  of  manufactured  articles  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  high  prices  of  farm  products,"  was  Issued. 

It  Is  our  desire  to  be  absolutely  square  with  our  readers — the  buying  public. 
Any  misleading  statements  appearing  in  our  editorial  columns  lessen  the  value 
of  the  medium  for  advertising  purposes.  I  would  like  to  put  this  matter 
squarely  before  the  members  of  this  association.  To  that  end  we  invite  you  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

First,  liave  you  lowered  prices  on  any  or  all  styles  of  your  tractors?  If  so, 
how  much,  and  for  what  reason? 

Second,  have  you  lowered  prices  on  any  other  implement  or  implements? 

Third,  do  you  anticipate  further  readjustment  of  prices  in  any  of  your  lines? 

Fourth,  is  there,  in  your  judgment,  any  prospect  of  lowering  of  costs  on 
basis  of  materials  or  salaries  that  may  justify  a  lowering  of  prices? 

Fifth,  what  can  we  say  to  our  members  that  will  satisfy  them  that  prices  are 
being  or  will  be  reasonably  maintained? 

You  will  oblige  us  by  answering  these  questions  In  your  own  way,  stating 
your  position,  so  that  we  may  communicate  intelligently  with  our  members  at 
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this  time.  It  is  our  desire  to  oooi)erate  with  you  to  the  limit  Naturally,  we 
expect  you  to  safeguard  our  interests  by  giving  us  dependable  information,  so 
that  we  may  confidently  pass  it  on  to  the  buying  public. 

Six  manufacturers  answered  this  letter  and  all  denied  that  there 
was  any  prospect  of  lower  costs  of  material  and  labor  to  justify  a 
general  decline  in  implement  prices. 

In  admitting  that  his  company  had  lowered  its  tractor  prices,  F. 
Ji,  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  declared  that  he  had  insisted  all  along  that 
the  tractor  situation  was  a  special  one  owing  to  entry  of  automobile 
makers  in  the  field.  He  pointed  out  that  the  extensive  recent  de- 
velopment of  tractors  had  made  the  prices  abnormally  high.  "  Any 
machine  such  as  the  tractor,  which  is  just  emerging  from  its  experi- 
mental and  developmental  stages,  is  not  a  proper  indicator,  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  of  the  true  trend  of  costs." 

Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Eumley  Co.,  denied  having 
cut  prices  on  tractors,  and  stated : 

Personally  we  feel  very  keenly  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us  on  account 
of  the  assurances  we  gave  your  people  last  winter  and  spring.  We  realize  that 
you  relied  upon  our  representation  and  have  handed  on  your  conclusions  to 
your  clientele,  and  we  would  not  feel  justified  In  making  a  price  cut  and  sell- 
ing goods  at  a  loss,  however  much  we  may  b€>  disappointed  In  our  ability  to 
market  our  full  production  of  these  goods.    ♦    ♦    * 

My  judgment  is,  after  the  Harvester,  Avery,  and  Deere  have  tried  this  price 
cutting  a  while  they  will  get  tired  of  It.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  if  they 
will  sell  many  more  tractors.  In  the  second  place,  If  they  do  sell  them,  their 
product  will  be  out  of  the  way,  and  the  market  is  big  enough  for  all  of  us. 

On  August  8,  1919,  Mr.  White,  managing  director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Publishers'  Association,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  members,  under 
the  title  "  Present  Tractor  Prices,"  in  which  he  quoted  his  letter  of 
July  19  and  the  answers  of  the  six  manufacturers  thereto.  The  first 
two  paragraphs  of  this  circular  letter  of  August  8  are  as  follows : 

While  at  the  tractor  demonstration  at  Wichita  the  question  of  tractor  prices 
became  quite  an  issue;  and  as  we  had  recently  held  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee,* and  out  of  that  committee  conference  came  a  report  that  Is  having 
a  wide  and  general  distribution  (some  50,000  copies  being  distributed),*  we 
felt  somewhat  concerned  about  it.  In  our  Interview  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  report  that 
went  out  to  our  publishers  gave  rather  positive  statements  to  the  effect  that 
owing  to  present  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  materials  there  could  not  be 
any  lowering  of  prices  beyond  some  possible  price  readjustments. 

In  order  that  we  might  place  this  matter  rightly  before  our  members,  we 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the  committee.  The  answers  to  this 
letter  are  here  reproduced,  but  they  are  not  for  publication.  We  want  to 
keep  In  good  faith  with  these  manufacturers  who  have  placed  in  our  confidence 

*0n  .Tune  4,  1919. 

»  This  refers  to  the  pamphlet  "  Why  Present  Prices  of  Manufactured  Articles  Go  Hand 
in  Hand  with  the  High  Prices  of  Farm  Products,"  which  was  published  in  July,  1919. 
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Information  about  their  nffnirs  that  should  not  be  dirulged.  Will  you,  there- 
fore, regard  these  letters  as  conlidential?  They  are  passed  on  to  you  in  this 
form  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  subject  and  clarifying  the  understand- 
Ing  as  to  -why  recent  price  readjustments  along  tractor  lines  have  in  a  few 
instances  occurred. 

As  shown  below,  a  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  As- 
sociation had  another  meeting  with  a  committee  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  on  September  15,  1919,  at  which 
1920  prices  of  farm  implements  were  discussed. 

The  interest  that  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  has 
taken  in  the  matter  of  spreading  the  price  maintenance  propaganda 
of  the  farm-implement  manufacturers  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact 
that  farm  papers  depend  upon  advertising  for  a  large  part  of  their 
income,  and  the  implement  manufacturers  are  extensive  advertisers 
in  farm  papers. 

Committees  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  have  also 
had  similar  meetings  with  committees  of  associations  covering  the 
cement,  clay  products,  lumber,  and  stock  feed  industries.* 

Development  of  a  1920  price  policy  by  MAxrFAGrrRERS. — At  tlie 
close  of  the  spring  season  of  1919  many  manufacturers  began  to  take 
the  position  that  1920  prices  were  more  likely  to  go  up  than  down. 
In  some  of  the  previous  arguments  regarding  prices  for  1919  there 
had  been  an  implication  that  high  prices  would  not  continue  into 
1920.  This,  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  steel  prices,  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  price  cutting  by  dealers  which  is  described  above. 
At  any  rate  during  the  summer  of  1919  determined  action  was  taken 
to  convince  the  trade  and  the  public  that  1920  prices  could  not  be 
lower,  and  would  probably  be  higher  than  those  of  1919.  The  first 
indication  of  this  appears  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  May  29, 1919,  in  a 
letter  to  the  trade  from  F.  E.  Myers,  of  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bros.  After 
predicting  that  prices  of  labor  and  material  were  going  up  rather 
than  down,  the  writer  says: 

Yesterday  when  in  Cleveland  we  met  managers  of  large  concerns  who  advise 
that  because  of  labor  conditions  and  high  cost  of  living  and  prices  generally 
they  are  not  making  any  money  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  advanced 
their  prices  recently  $10  a  ton  and  state  there  positively  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion and  every  indication  of  advance. 

Floyd  E.  Todd,  addressing  the  convention  of  the  National  Gas 
Engine  Association  at  Chicago  on  June  2,  asserted  that  there  would 
be  little  decline  in  implement  prices  in  the  ensuing  12  months,  as 
the  cost  of  living  showed  little  decrease.  Under  the  caption  "  Low 
prices  not  in  sight "  an  editorial  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  June  12 
declares  that  wages  in  implement  plants  have  increased  since  the  arm- 
istice and  predicts  higher  implement  prices  for  1920.     The  farmer 

»Farm  Implement  News,  Feb.  19,  1920,  p.  33. 
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should  be  told  that  "  farm-product  prices  that  control  the  living 
cost  of  the  people  must  be  the  first  to  show  a  downward  tendency." 
The  Farm  Implement  News  of  July  24  had  a  brief  article  showing 
that  labor,  which  is  the  chief  item  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  had 
advanced  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  consequently  implement  prices  could 
not  go  down.  At  a  meeting  of  the  farm- wagon  department  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  June  18,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Farm  Implement  News  for  June  26,  "  discussions  in- 
dicated belief  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  that  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  on  a  permanently  higher  plane."  Mention  was  made  of 
an  "unprecedented  advance"  in  lumber  prices  in  the  preceding  60 
days  and  of  probable  higher  labor  costs.  "  The  industry  has  expe- 
rienced the  same  depression  reported  by  other  industries,  due  to  the 
expectation  of  a  decline  in  prices  following  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. However,  it  seems  that  dealers  and  consumers  have  given  up 
hope  of  getting  reductions  in  present  values  which  are  sustained  as 
in  all  manufactured  commodities  by  production  costs." 

In  spite  of  these  expressions  there  appears  to  have  been  much  im- 
certainty  among  manufacturers  in  regard  to  1920  prices,  and  many 
of  them  made  contracts  with  their  dealers  in  which  no  prices  were 
named.  The  Eastern  Dealer  for  August  7,  under  the  caption,  "  The 
priceless  contract,"  says  more  dealers  will  be  asked  to  sign  priceless 
contracts  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  editor  answers  dealers  who 
object  to  such  contracts  by  asserting  that  if  the  dealer  does  not  trust 
the  firm  from  which  he  buys  he  should  get  another.  If  manufac- 
turers had  to  name  a  price  now,  he  continues,  they  would  probably 
name  an  advance,  whereas  if  they  get  full  orders  on  "  priceless  " 
terms  and  can  keep  their  plants  busy,  it  will  in  the  end  operate  for 
a  lower  price  for  dealers. 

On  September  15,  1919,  a  third  joint  conference  of  the  committees 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Publishers'  Association  was  held.  The  official  report  by  the 
secretary  of  the  implement  association  says : 

An  present  conceded  that  costs  had  been  Incrensinj?  and  that  labor  was  now 
the  keynote  to  the  situation.  In  several  instances  wapes  with  members  of  the 
Industry  had  increased  10  per  cent  in  the  last  60  days. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  written  expressions  from 
each  manufacturer  present,  "  which  might  be  used  *  *  *  in  later 
presenting  a  statement  to  the  publishers." 

Conclusion. — However  reasonable  or  unreasonable  the  position 
taken  by  manufacturers  toward  price  declines  in  1919  and  1920,  the 
significant  feature  of  the  foregoing  fact  is  the  evidence  of  concerted 
action  in  maintaining  existing  i:)rice  levels.  The  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association's  statement  to  the  trade  on  November  23, 
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1918,  the  bulletins  issued  after  joint  conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  in  February  and  June, 

1919,  and  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on 
June  18,  1919,  as  well  as  the  correspondence  between  members  of  the 
farm-implements  committee,  all  indicate  discussion  and  agreement  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  as  regards  future  prices. 

Section  13. — Summary. 

The  permanence  and  growth  of  a  trade  association  such  as  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  is  dependent  upon  its 
ability  to  return  to  its  members,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  finan- 
cial benefits  commensurate  with  the  money  and  time  spent  by  its 
membership  in  financing  and  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation. That  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  has 
been  quite  successful  in  fulfilling  these  functions  is  evidenced  by  the 
permanence  and  steady  growth  of  its  membership  since  its  organizar 
tion  in  1911. 

Profits  of  members  may  be  increased  through  association  activi- 
ties in  any  one  of  three  ways:  By  decreasing  factory  and  distribu- 
tion costs,  by  increasing  the  total  volume  of  sales,  or  by  controlling 
price  competition.  Each  of  these  methods  has  received  attention 
by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Efforts  of  the  association  to  bring  about  a  general  reduction  of 
factory  costs  include  efforts  to  so  standardize  construction  as  to 
reduce  variety  in  the  number  of  sizes,  types,  and  styles  of  complete 
implements  manufactured,  thereby  reducing  the  variety  of  kinds 
and  sizes  of  raw  materials  used.  Such  standardization  entails  the 
elimination  of  little  used  sizes  and  types  of  implements  and  is  de- 
sirable, provided  it  is  not  carried  to  the  point  of  eliminating  sizes 
and  types  of  implements  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  agri- 
cultural operations  under  the  diverse  conditions  as  to  soil,  climate, 
and  method  to  be  found  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Another  form  of  activity  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  standardiza- 
tion program  has  been  the  detailed  formulation  of  schedules  of  equip- 
ment to  be  furnished  with  complete  implements,  together  with  lists 
of  other  equipment  to  be  furnished  only  as  extras  for  which  extra 
charge  is  made.  The  general  adoption  of  such  schedules  of  equip- 
ment has  the  effect,  in  a  broad  way,  of  reducing  competition  among 
manufacturers,  based  on  completeness  of  equipment.  If  such  elimi- 
nation covers  items  of  equipment  used  only  under  special  conditions, 
or  that  are  seldom  or  never  used  at  all  by  the  majority  of  farmers, 
there  is  an  actual  saving  to  both  manufacturers  and  farmers,  as 
the  burden  of  paying  for  such  equipment  is  borne  only  by  those 
farmers  who  need  it.  But  if  essential  features  of  equipment  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  implements  are  classed  as  extras  such 
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standardization  may  be  made  the  means  of  exacting  a  higher  price 
for  the  complete  implement. 

The  cooperative  handling  of  traffic  problems  and  freight-rate 
matters  pertaining  to  raw  materials  carried  on  by  the  association 
has  a  bearing  on  reduction  of  factory  costs  by  checking  any  possibly 
undue  increase  in  freight  rates,  as  well  as  in  securing  prompt  move- 
ment and  delivery  of  needed  materials.  Other  traffic  problems  con- 
nected with  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  complete  implements, 
such  as  securing  stop-over  in  transit  rules  for  carloads  of  implements 
consigned  to  two  or  more  delivery  points,  absorption  of  switching 
charges,  interpretations  of  freight  classifications  and  packing  rules, 
reimbursement  for  articles  lost  or  damaged  in  shipment,  etc.,  have 
been  handled  by  the  National  Association  in  such  a  m9,nner  as  to 
tend  to  reduce  and  hold  at  the  lowest  point  expenses  connected  with 
the  distribution  of  farm  implements. 

The  industry  presents  many  other  subjects  for  cooperative  action 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  basing  point  for  the  pricing  of  steel  and 
grading  and  inspection  rulas  for  wood  stock  and  other  materials,  in 
the  handling  of  which  factory  costs  may  be  lowered  or  prevented 
from  increasing. 

Efforts  carried  on  for  the  reduction  of  distribution  costs  include 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  service  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
the  adoption  of  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms  of  sale,  elimination 
of  unnecessary  carrying  of  implements  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and 
cooperation  with  dealers  to  prevent  duplication  of  efforts  of  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  implements  to  the 
farmer.  These  activities  generally  are  commendable,  provided  they 
are  not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  place  upon  the  dealer  and  the 
consumer  the  burden  of  providing  necessary  credit,  repair,  or  expert 
service  that  can  be  more  cheaply  and  advantageously  furnished  by 
the  manufacturer  than  by  any  one  else.  In  general,  the  reduction  of 
repair  and  expert  service  appears  to  be  a  movement  toward  such 
readjustment  of  the  conditions  under  which  manufacturers  will  give 
service  as  will  place  the  burden  of  the  expense  upon  the  consumer 
desiring  the  service,  thereby  eliminating  expense  and  unnecessary 
granting  of  service  to  make  trivial  adjustments  and  repairs  that  the 
farmer  can  make  himself. 

Cooperation  with  dealers  for  the  protection  of  the  retailer  as  an 
established  channel  of  trade  is  desirable  only  so  far  as  it  does  not 
result  in  undue  protection  to  the  established  channel  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  development  of  equally  satisfactory  and  cheaper  methods  of 
distribution. 

Broad  cooperative  activities  for  increasing  the  volume  of  domestic 
sales  for  the  industry  are  carried  on  by  groups  of  manufacturers  of 
the  same  or  related  lines.    The  extensive  advertising  campaign  car- 
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ried  on  by  the  wagon  manufacturers  to  maintain  their  position  in 
the  sale  of  wagons  in  competition  with  motor  trucks,  as  Avell  as  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  standard  56-inch  automobile  track 
for  wagons,  is  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  such  cooperation. 
Likewise,  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  of  silos  and  ensilage 
machinery  to  bring  about  increased  use  of  ensilage  as  a  means  of 
increasing  sales  of  their  products  is  another  excellent  example  of 
broad,  cooperative  advertising  supplementary  to  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual manufacturers. 

A  general  decnease  in  factory  and  distribution  costs,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  definitely  specified  standard  equipment  for  complete 
implements,  is  of  general  advantage  to  all  manufacturers  only  if 
prices  are  not  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  lessened  costs.  Parallel 
with  the  association's  efforts  to  reduce  factory  and  distribution  costs, 
other  efforts  having  for  their  object  the  control  of  prices  and  price 
competition  have  been  carried  on.  Direct  price  control  by  agreement 
is  not  only  illegal,  but,  it  is  claimed,  unsatisfactory ;  hence  the  asso- 
ciation has  adopted  the  less  direct  methods  of  cost  education  and 
exchange  of  price  information.  According  to  statements  of  officials 
of  the  association,  these  methods  are  more  elastic,  and  therefore 
more  effective,  than  direct  agreements. 

Two  distinct  phases  of  cost  education  are  carried  on.  The  first  of 
these  has  for  its  object  the  elimination  of  unintelligent  competition 
based  on  lack  of  adequate  cost  systems  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
production  and  distribution  costs.  Many  manufacturers  lack  ade- 
quate cost  systems.  Accurate  knowledge  of  his  own  factory  costs 
and  selling  expenses  per  unit  of  product  on  the  part  of  each  manu- 
facturer is  necessary  to  fair  and  intelligent  competition.  Educa- 
tional activities  intended  to  convince  every  manufacturer  of  the  need 
of  a  system  of  accounting  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  his  business, 
and  to  bring  about  the  installation  of  such  a  system  in  each  plant,  are 
conducive  to  fair  c(Hupetition  based  on  manufacturing  and  selling 
efficiency. 

The  second  phase  of  cost  education  carried  on  by  the  association 
is  that  of  cost  study.  It  is  claimed  that  cost  study  is  carried  on  as  a 
part  of  cost  education  proper  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  adequate 
cost  systems  on  the  part  of  those  lacking  them.  There  has,  however, 
been  obvious  use  of  cost  study  as  a  means  of  price  control.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  rapidly  advancing  costs  the  association  directed  its  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  uniform  systems  of  accounting 
in  various  departments  and  introduced  the  use  of  schedules  of  ma- 
terial prices  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  uniform  costs  which 
would  be  comparable  in  detail  for  study  at  association  meetings.  At 
such  meetings  percentage  advances  in  costs  were  formulated  as  a 
basis  for  price  control.    The  inclusion  of  such  activities  under  the 
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program  of  cost  education  ignores  the  distinction  between  an  ade- 
quate cost  system  and  uniformity  of  costs,  and  opens  the  way  to 
price  control  through  cooperative  understandings.  Price  control 
should  be  recognized  as  such  whether  it  is  accomplished  by  direct 
agreement  upon  the  final  selling  price  or  by  the  less  direct  methods 
used  by  the  association  of  developing  harmonious  opinion  and  tacit 
understanding  as  to  the  percentages  of  advances  before  they  are 
made.  In  this  way  new  price  levels  were  determined  by  cooperative 
action  before  the  prices  were  issued  rather  than  by  normal  competitive 
selling. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  exchange  of  information  regarding  selling 
prices,  as  carried  on  by  members  of  the  association,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  open  exchange  of  information  that  becomes  public 
property  as  soon  as  the  prices  are  published  or  salesmen  begin  to 
use  them.  Considered  in  connection  with  cost-study  meetings,  such 
exchanges  become  a  means  of  checking  up  indirectly,  but  none  the 
less  effectively,  the  activities  of  members  to  see  whether  they  ar^ 
following  the  course  indicated  by  cost  study.  This  activity  has  added 
significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  who  were 
most  active  in  price  exchanges  were  also,  in  most  cases,  those  most 
active  in  cost  study  and  other  association  activities.  Through  cost 
study  and  price  exchanges,  new  price  levels  were  determined  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  prices  and  subsequently  manufacturers  maintained 
customary  price  differentials,  thereby  keeping  their  prices,  accord- 
ing to  their  terminology,  "competitive."  Such  price  control  is 
subject  to  criticism  whether  used 'in  times  of  stable  or  of  rapidly 
increasing  values. 

Progressive  growth  of  cooperative  organization  and  effort,  coupled 
with  unrestricted  use  of  cost  study  and  other  methods  of  control  of 
price  competition,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  or  any  other  trade  association  increasingly 
effective  price  control.  The  effectiveness  of  this  control  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  active  cooperation  of  all  important  competitors 
within  the  organization,  and  the  unanimity  of  cooperative  attitude 
developed  throughout  the  group.  The  traid  of  development  is  to- 
ward more  complete  organization  of  this  and  other  industries  for 
the  accomplishment,  through  cooperation,  of  economic  objects  de- 
sired by  manufacturers.  Although  a  large  part  of  the  activities  of 
trade  associations  are  for  the  accomplishment  of  legitimate  economic 
objects,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  not  all  fields  of  effort  to 
bring  about  economic  benefits  to  members  are  legitimate.  In  the 
attainment  of  maximum  economic  benefits  to  members,  activities, 
such  as  certain  of  those  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  are  carried  on, 
which  tend  to  limit  competition  and  enhance  prices. 


Chapter  VIII, 

ACTIVITIES  OF  RETAIL  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATIONS, 

1915-1919. 


Section  1. — ^Introductory. 

Retail  dealers'  associations  in  the  implement  trade  are  found  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  dealers  are  organized  into  associations  covering  various  terri- 
torial units  of  different  sizes,  the  territory  covered  by  an  association 
in  most  cases  coinciding  with  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  States. 
Each  State  association  has  its  own  officers,  and  usually  a  governing 
or  executive  board.  The  State  and  interstate  associations  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  West,  numbering  17  in  all,  are  affiliated  to  form  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  with  domicile  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
secretary's  office  in  Abilene,  Kans.  The  territory  covered  by  these  17 
associations,  comprising  over  half  the  area  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cludes roughly,  the  triangular  area  extending  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Allegheny  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  State  of  Washington 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  thence  southeast,  following  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  Idaho  to  Texas  on  the  south ;  thence  diagonally  northeast  to  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  The  National  Federation  is  a  representative 
body,  each  constituent  association  being  entitled  to  representation  in 
proportion  to  its  membership.  As  early  as  1904  a  definite  form  of  con- 
stitution was  recommended  by  the  federation  for  its  constituent 
associations.  Qualification  for  membership  on  the  part  of  con- 
stituent associations  consists  of  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  federation  and  the  payment  annually  of  a  per  capita 
fee  for  each  individual  member  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation. 

The  dealers  of  the  New  England  States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
as  far  south  as  North  Carolina  are  organized  in  four  associations, 
which  are  affiliated  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Federation  of 
Farm  Machinery  Dealers.  The  Eastern  Federation  is  a  loose  organi- 
zation in  no  way  directly  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations. 

In  addition  to  the  two  federations  of  dealers'  associations,  several 
State  organizations  exist  that  are  not  affiliated  with  either  federa- 
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tion,  as  follows:  Georgia  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion; Louisiana  Hardware  and  Implement  Association;  Mississippi 
Implement  Dealers'  Association;  Oregon  Hardware  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association;  and  Oklahoma  Hardware  and  Implement  As- 
sociation. In  one  State,  namely  Oklahoma,  two  parallel  organiza- 
tions exist,  one  of  which,  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Association,  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  and  the  other,  the 
Oklahoma  Hardware  and  Implement  Association,  is  independent. 

Within  the  State  associations  local  clubs  generally  are  organized 
for  handling  matters  of  local  interest.  The  State  associations  direct 
the  activities  of  their  local  clubs  in  a  general  way,  and  are  in  turn 
free  to  handle  matters  of  interest  to  dealers  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, subject  only  to  the  general  direction  of  federation  officials 
in  case  they  are  a  part  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  federations. 
The  National  Federation,  having  the  closer  iand  more  effective  organi- 
zation, exercises  more  effective  control  over  the  activities  of  its  con- 
stituent associations  and  their  local  clubs  than  does  the  Eastern 
Federation. 

The  two  centralized  federations,  covering  as  they  do  approxi- 
mately three- fourths  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  carry  on 
tlieir  respective  activities  independently  of  each  other.  Their  pur- 
pose is  the  betterment  of  trade  conditions  and  profits  of  the  estab- 
lished retail  trade  through  collective  action  of  those  interested  in  the 
business.  For  clearness  and  convenience  further  discussion  of  the 
organization,  purpose,  and  methods  of  retail  associations  is  divided 
into  two  sections  devoted  respectively  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  and  the  Eastern 
Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers. 

Section  2. — National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciations includes  in  its  membership  the  following  associations  of 
retail  implement  and  hardware  dealers : 

lUinois  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association. 
Indiana  Implement  Dealers*  Association. 
Iowa  Implement  Dealers*  Association. 
Kentucky  Hardware  and  Implement  Dealers*  Association. 
Michigan  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association. 
Mid- west  Implement  Dealers'  Association.* 
Minnesota  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 
Mississippi  Valley  Implement  Dealers'  Association.* 
Montana  Implement  Dealers*  Association. 


» Wostem  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 

■  E^tstem  Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
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MountaiD  States  Hardware  and  Implement  Association.* 

Nortli  Dakota  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 

Pacific  Northwest  Hardware  and  Implement  Association." 

Ohio  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 

South  Dakota  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 

Texas  Hardware  and  Implement  Association. 

Wisconsin  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and  Hardware  Association.* 

The  object  of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association,  according  to  its  constitution,  is  "  to  supply  its 
constituent  associations  and  their  members  with  any  and  all  legal 
and  proper  information  which  may  legitimately  come  into  its  pos- 
session, and  which  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  same.''  The 
form  of  constitution  and  by-laws  recommended  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  its  constituent  State  associations  declares  the  purpose  of 
such  association  to  be  "the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  retail  implement,  vehicle  and  hardware  business." 
The  right  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  sell  implements  "  in 
whatever  market,  to  whatever  purchaser,  and  at  whatever  price  they 
may  see  fit "  is  recognized.  Article  III  of  the  constitution  providing 
for  its  constituent  State  associations  enumerates  certain  restrictions 
covering  activities  of  the  State  organizations,  as  follows :  "  No  rules, 
regulations,  or  by-laws  stifling  competition,  limiting  production,  re- 
straining trade,  reguating  prices  or  pooling  profits  shall  be  adopted; 
no  coercive  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  induce  retailers  to  join  the 
association  or  to  buy  from,  or  refrain  from  buying  from  any  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler;  no  promises  or  agreements  shall  be  requisite 
to  membership,  nor  shall  any  penalties  be  imposed  upon  members 
for  any,  cause  whatsoever."  Any  person  or  firm  "  regularly  engaged 
in  the  retail  implement,  vehicle,  or  hardware  trade,  carrying  an  as- 
sorted stock  of  implements,  vehicles,  or  hardware,  reasonably  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  his  community  shall  be  considered 
a  regular  retail  implement,  vehicle,  or  hardware  dealer,  and  be  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  this  association." 

Within  the  State  associations  affiliated  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion local  clubs  are  organized  for  handling  matters  of  local  interest. 
In  actual  practice  some  State  associations  have  done  much  more  along 
the  line  of  organizing  local  clubs  than  others.  The  Western  Retail 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  which  has  been  most  active  in 
the  organization  of  local  clubs,  has  a  definite  form  of  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  its  clubs  which  declares  their  object  to  be  "social 
enjoyment  and  entertainment  together  with  such  benefits  in  a  busi- 
ness way  as  will  naturally  be  brought  about  by  a  feeling  of  fraternity 

.    *  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  X(»T7  Mexico. 
'  Wachlnj^ton  and  northern  Idaho. 
'  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Olilahoma. 
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and  good  fellowship  among  its  membership."  No  articles  or  by-laws 
are  to  be  adopted  which  conflict  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  as- 
sociations under  which  the  club  is  organized,  or  with  those  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  As- 
sociations. 

In  the  work  of  the  local  clubs  the  greatest  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
social  features  of  the  organization,  combined  with  the  study  of  costs 
of  conducting  a  retail  business,  as  the  means  of  controlling  and  elim- 
inating unintelligent  or  cut-throat  competition  by  dealers  who  do  not 
accurately  know  the  actual  expenses  of  retailing. 

The  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Implement  Dealers'  Association 
has  a  prepared  address  for  use  in  the  organization  of  local  clubs  in 
which  various  activities,  in  addition  to  cost  education,  are  outlined. 
A  local  credit  bureau  with  rating  lists  for  customers  is  suggested. 
Lists  of  farmers  addicted  to  buying  from  mail-order  houses  are  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  of  circularizing  such  fanners  with  special  lit- 
erature advocating  home  buying.  The  field  is  outlined  for  commit- 
tees to  establish  and  carry  on  an  exchange  of  overstocked  goods 
among  dealers;  and  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  uniform  blank 
forms  for  note  settlement  and  uniform  te'rms  of  sale,  as  well  as  to 
secure  legal  advice  on  any  question  arising  in  the  business  of  selling 
goods  or  of  collecting  accounts.  The  employment  of  an  attorney  for 
legal  advice  and  the  collection  of  accounts  of  members  is  suggested. 

Cost  tjdijcation  and  prices. — ^The  general  attitude  of  retail  dealers' 
associations  aiBliated  with  the  National  Federation  of  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  respecting  the  handling  of  ques- 
tions bearing  on  prices  and  price  control  has  been  that  attempts  to 
control  prices  by  direct  agreement  among  dealers  are  illegal,  and 
therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  formation  of  retail  price 
lists  by  local  clubs  is  therefore  discountenanced  by  the  federation  as 
being  a  form  of  direct  price  control.  Instead,  the  emphasis  of 
association  activities  is  turned  to  cost  education  of  dealers  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  unintelligent  competition,  which,  from  the  dealers' 
viewpoint,  may  be  roughly  defined  as  low-price  competition  of  the 
dealer  who  does  not  know  what  it  really  costs  him  to  conduct  his 
business,  and  for  that  reason  makes  prices  for  himself  and  for  his 
competitors  so  low  that  the  business  as  a  whole  for  the  group  of 
dealers  shows  less  profit  than  it  should,  or  even  no  profit  at  all.  It 
is  this  type  of  dealer  who,  even  if  direct  price  agreements  were  not 
illegal,  would  cut  prices  and  render  agreements  ineffective.  The 
position  adopted  by  dealers'  associations  as  the  result  of  early  fail- 
ures of  price  agreements  and,  later,  as  the  result  of  legislation  de- 
claring such  agreements  illegal  is  to  turn  their  attention  to  educa- 
tion of  the  unintelligent  dealer  as  to  what  his  costs  really  are.  It  is 
felt  that  the  only  way  to  convince  a  dealer  that  his  prices  are  too 
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low  is- to  convince  him  that  his  costs  of  handling  his  trade  are  such 
that  he  can  not  afford  to  sell  at  the  prices  he  is  making. 

The  present  form  of  the  cost  educational  movement  among  dealers 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  organization  of  the  Cost  Educational 
Association  in  1910.  The  Cost  Educational  Association  was  an 
organization  of  manufacturers,  retail  dealers,  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
and  representatives  of  the  trade  press  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  retail  dealers  in  cost  accounting  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  profits  of  the  retail  business  in  order  to  improve  the  retail  dealer 
as  a  credit  risk  and  to  insure  greater  permanence  of  retailers  in 
business.  Renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  both  manufacturers'  and 
retailers'  associations  of  dealers  in  local  clubs  dates  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Cost  Educational  Association,  which  favored  the  or- 
ganization of  such  clubs  as  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  cost  educa- 
tional work  where  it  is  most  needed  among  the  small  price-cutting 
dealers  who  stay  at  home  and  therefore  are  not  effectively  reached 
through  State  and  interstate  conventions.  The  local  club  enables 
those  who  do  attend  the  larger  conventions  to  carry  the  cost  educa- 
tional movement  to  their  competitors  at  home  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  to  a  large  extent  the  effect  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
every  dealer  to  regard  his  business  and  his  local  territory  as  present- 
ing special  conditions  different  from  those  in  any  other  territory. 

Reports  of  local  club  activities  dating  from  the  renewal  of  interest 
following  the  organization  of  the  Cost  Educational  Association  in 
1910  indicate  that  activities  of  local  clubs  brought  about  advances  in 
prices  and  profits  and  have  lessened  price  competition  among  club 
members.  More  recent  statements  made  by  secretaries  of  active  local 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Association  indicate  that  active  local  clubs  continue  to  be 
successful  in  bringing  about  more  friendly  relations  among  dealers, 
resulting  in  less  price  cutting  and  larger  profits  to  the  dealers.  On 
August  22,  1916,  Mr.  W.  A.  Denny,  secretary  of  Local  Club  No.  68, 
wrote  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Association,  as  follows: 

Win  say,  that  I  feel  sure  that  our  membership  would  bear  me  out  In  a  state- 
ment that  the  Local  Club  has  been  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to 
us  as  dealers  in  this  locality.  Too  long,  the  dealers  have  been  afraid  of  each 
other,  and  would  cut  prices  without  reason  because  of  suspicion  of  their  com- 
petitors, whether  in  the  same  town  or  in  the  adjoininpr  town.  We  have  cured 
this  to  quite  an  extCTit  in  our  locality  by  meeting  our  fellow  dealers,  both  com- 
petitor and  from  a  distance,  and  have  come  to  find  that  he  is  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all,  and  after  talking  over  cost  of  doing  business  we  find  in  most 
cases,  that  the  dealer  bolsters  up  his  price  more  in  line  with  legitimate  profit, 
because  he  is  better  acquainted  with  his  competitor  and  has  found  that  they 
are  both  aiming  at  the  same  end  and  that  price  cutting  below  a  certain  price  is 
suicide. 
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On  August  25,  1916,  G:  F.  Rabius,  secretary  of  Local  Club  No.  74, 
wrote  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Nation&l  Federation  of  Imple> 
ment  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  as  follows: 

I  notice  that  you  are  devoting  considerable  space  in  the  bulletin  to  local 
clubs.  Allow  me  to  say  tiiat  it  could  not  be  applied  for  a  better  purpose  than 
advocating  Local  Clubs.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  hardware  and  implement 
merchant.  His  spare  time  can  be  spent  in  no  better  way  than  to  get  acquainted 
with  his  brother  dealer.  The  local  club  is  an  organization  of  good  fellowship. 
I  know  from  experience  since  Local  No.  74  started,  there  is  a  much  better  feel- 
ing among  the  dealers  in  this  county.  Price  cutting  and  unfair  competition  is 
a  thing  of  the  i>ast. 

The  open  discussion  of  expenses  at  local  club  meetings  offers  op- 
portunity for  the  formation  of  unity  of  opinion  as  to  what  items  shall 
be  considered  as  dealers'  expense.  In  this  work  of  educating  dealers 
to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  items  constitute  dealers'  ex- 
pense, local  clubs  are  still  using  the  outline  suggested  by  the  Cost 
Educational  Association  in  1910.  This  outline  includes  the  follow- 
ing items:  Taxes,  insurance,  fuel  light  and  water,  rent,  salaries, 
clerk  hire,  advertising,  express,  telegraph  and  telephone,  office  sup- 
plies, gtore  supplies,  livery,  drayage,  etc.,  horses  and  wagons,  re- 
pairs, depreciation,  deductions,  donations  and  subscriptions,  losses, 
miscellaneous  expenses,  and  interest  on  total  investment.  Following 
discussion  of  what  items  shall  be  included  in  expenses,  clubs  have 
in  the  past  proceeded  to  the  formulation  of  the  average  percentage 
figures  presenting  the  relationship  between  cost  of  goods  and  ex- 
penses of  retailing  for  the  territory  covered  by  the  club.  In  times 
of  coinparative  stability  of  wholesale  prices,  this  percentage  can  be 
determined  for  the  dealers  as  a  group  with  reasonable  accuracy,  pro- 
vided it  is  based  on  accurately  stated  expenses.  The  inclusion  of 
interest  on  total  investment  as  suggested  by  the  Cost  Educational 
Association  results  in  the  percentage  margin  or  mark-up  being  that 
which  will  determine  a  minimum  profit-yielding  price  for  the  dealers 
as  a  group.  This  percentage  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  State 
or  interstate  average,  but  once  decided  upon,  it  becomes  the  minimum 
mark-up  that  must,  in  the  opinion  of  dealers  of  the  locality,  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  goods  in  making  prices.  The  average  percentage  de- 
veloped at  State  and  interstate  conventions  is  undoubtedly  consid- 
ered as  the  minimum  toward  which  low  margins  are  to  be  advanced 
ill  the  district.  The  individual  dealer  may  add  a  further  profit,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  competitive  conditions  that  he  is  obliged  to  meet. 

From  data  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  it  is  possible  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  margins  realized  by  club  and  nonclub  members 
in  certain  counties  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  percentage  increases  for  club  members  and 
143559^—20 38 
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nonmembers  in  1918  over  the  margins  reported  for  1916.  These 
figures  are  based  on  reports  made  by  the  dealers  showing  the  cost  to 
dealers  and  retail  selling  prices  of  certain  specified  implements  in 
each  vear: 

Tabtj:  148. — Percentage  increase  in  pross  marfrin,  1918  over  1916,  for  local  cftid 
members  and  nonmembers  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Kansas, 


8tato. 

Perepntajje  Inerpaaa,  1918 

over  1916. 

Club 
members. 

Nondub 
members. 

AH 
dealers. 

OklahomA 

57.16 
55.34 
55.51 
55.84 

41.26 
58.44 
49.36 
48.65 

Missouri ..      .                

"Kftnuns ,  .    .  ,    ..-,....,-,,...-...    .  .  ,    -  - .  - . 

All  tbree  States 

Entire  United  8tate.s 

47.7 

West  South  Central  Statef* ' 

41.5 

West  Central  States 

5G.1 

In  one  State,  Missouri,  the  unorganized  dealers  reiK)rt  a  larger 
percentage  of  increase  in  gross  profits  than  the  local  club  member.^ 
of  the  same  territory.  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  club  members 
realized  materially  higher  increases  in  gross  profits  than  nonclub 
members.  Furthermore,  the  average  percentage  increase  for  all 
club  membei-s  was  8.14  higher  than  the  average  for  the  entire  United 
States,  while  the  average  for  all  nonclub  members  included  in  the 
tabulation  was  but  0.85  higher  than  the  average  for  the  United 
States.  Oklahoma  is  located  in  the  West  South  Central  group  of 
States,  for  which  the  average  increase  in  the  dealers'  margin  was 
41.5  per  cent,  with  which  the  increase  in  Oklahoma  club  members' 
•  margins  of  57.16  per  cent  and  nonclub  members'  increase  of  41.26 
are  to  be  compared.  Missouri  and  Kansas  ate  in  the  West  Central 
group.  For  this  group  the  average  increase  for  all  dealers  was  50. 1 
per  cent,  with  which  the  percentages  of  55.3  per  cent  and  58.44  per 
cent,  respectively,  for  Missouri  club  and  nonclub  members  and  55.51 
per  cent  and  49.36  per  cent,  respectively,  for  Kansas  club  and  non- 
club members  are  to  be  compared. 

Use  of  suggested  price  lists. — It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  provided  by  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and 
Veliicle  Dealers'  Associations  for  its  constituent  associations  and  their 
local  clubs  to  adopt  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws  regulating  prices. 
It  is,  however,  admitted  that  prices  are  discussed  at  local  club  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  cost  educational  work.  Furthermore,  although 
the  practice  is  discountenanced  by  federation  officials,  local  clubs 
have  in  some  cases  formulated  ]ytice  lists  for  various  implements  at 
club  meetings  and  have  forwarded  them  to  membei-s.  In  the  formu- 
lation of  these  price  lists  it  appears  that  implements  are  in  some 
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cases  taken  up  one  by  one  and  dealers  express  tlieir  opinions  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  they  should  be  sold.  In  this  way  the  list  as  formu- 
lated represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  present  amounting 
to  an  understanding  that  the  prices  formulated  would  be  adhered  to 
by  all  presents-  A  member  of  a  local  club  in  Kansas  stated  to  an 
agent  of  the  Commission  that  the  subject  of  prices  was  discussed  at 
every  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  better  understanding 
regarding  them  in  order  to  avoid  destructive  competition.  This  local 
club  formulated  price  lists  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  provided  by  the 
federation  for  its  constituent  associations  to  impose  any  penalties 
upon  members  ^  for  any  cause  whatsover,"  and  the  general  policy 
of  the  federation  as  stated  by  the  secretary  condemns  definite  price 
agreements  as  being  illegal  and  disruptive  of  local  club  organiza- 
tions. The  effectiveness  of  such  price  lists  in  advancing  and  main- 
taining prices,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  unanimity  of 
opinion  developed  at  meetings  regarding  the  prices  to  be  charged. 
This,  in  the  case  of  strong  clubs,  can  be  very  effective,  although  it 
will  be  fully  effective  only  in  case  all  dealers,  both  members  and  non- 
members,  follow  the  prices  suggested.  The  cooperative  attitude  of 
manufacturers  toward  local  ehib  work  as  a  means  of  improving  the  ^ 
dealer  as  a  credit  risk  and  the  practice  of  manufacturers  discontinu- 
ing sales  to  dealers  classed  as  irregular  for  price  cutting  or  other 
reasons  tends  to  eliminate  low-price  competition  and  strengthens 
the  efforts  of  organized  dealers  to  advance  and  maintain  prices. 

Repi^cement  costs  as  a  basis  for  retaii^  friges. — ^The  nature  and  use 
of  farm  operating  equipment  is  such  that  the  excellence  of  any  ma- 
chine, in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser,  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  implement  to  do  a  certain  type  of  work.  Style  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  implement  itself  has  very  little  weight  in  the  pref- 
erence of  a  farmer  for  one  brand  of  an  implement  over  another. 
The  farmer  normally  is  a  close  buyer  and  a  small  difference  in  price 
determines  both  the  brand  he  will  buy  and  the  dealer  with  whom  he 
will  trade.  The  trade  is  seasonal  and  dealers  who  fail  to  sell  all  im- 
plements purchased  in  one  year  must  carry  them  to  the  next.  From 
19IG  to  1918  some  dealers,  either  by  conscious  choice  or  by  acci- 
dentally buying  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  their  trade,  found  them- 
selves with  considerable  stocks  on  hand  purchased  at  wholesale  prices 
lower  than  those  prevailing  the  following  season.  Others  less  fortu- 
nate, or  possessing  less  good  business  judgment,  were  purchasing  at 
current  market  prices.  Under  these  conditions,  the  dealer  with 
stock  on  hand  was  able  to  make  handsome  profits  on  goods  carried 
over,  and  at  the  same  time  put  his  less  fortunate  competitor  at  a  dis- 
advantage so  far  as  price  competition  was  concerned.    In  order  to 
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prevent  price  rivalry  among  dealers,  and  to  insure  dealers  against 
losses  on  goods  carried  over  later  when  prices  fall,  the  association  sec- 
retaries generally  advised  all  dealers  to  base  their  selling  prices  on 
replacement  cost  of  implements. 

In  1917,  T.  F.  Wherry,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  association,  in  ad- 
dressing the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation,  stated  his  inability 
to  induce  dealers  to  base  retail  prices  on  replacement  prices  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  have  preached  the  plan  of  making  the  seUing  price  of  implements  based  on 
the  replacement  price  of  the  article  to  be  sold  and  that  this  will  take  care 
of  the  recession  when  it  comes,  but  It  is  impossible  to  hold  the  dealers  in  line. 
This  is  a  question  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  convention  programs 
this  year. 

C.  I.  Buxton,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  association,  writing  to 
C.  M.  Johnson,  under  date  of  September  25,  1917,  stated : 

A  large  percentage  of  the  dealers  report  a  considerable  volume  of  goods  on 
hand  bought  at  old  prices  for  1918  trada  I  should  say  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  have  on  hand  50  per  cent  of  a  stock  for  1918  bought  before  the  latest 
advance  in  price. 

The  dealers  invariably  report  that  to  Insure  themselves  against  a  loss  when 

^wholesale  prices  decline  that  after  their  present  stock  Is  exhausted  they  will 

buy  simply  from  hand  to  mouth  and  that  upon  the  goods  they  have  purchased 

before  the  raise  they  are  now  selling  at  an  advance  based  on  the  increase  in 

wholesale  price. 

The  question  of  basing  prices  on  replacement  cost  naturally  came 
up  prior  to  either  of  the  statements  quoted  above,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  a  well  organized  and  active  local  club  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing, written  on  March  23,  1916,  by  W.  G.  McCluskey,  secretary  of 
Local  Club  No.  77,  to  Secretary  Hodge,  of  the  Western  Retail  Imple- 
ment, Vehicle  and  Hardware  Association,  regarding  a  meeting  of 
Local  Club  No.  77,  at  Enid,  Okla.  : 

We  had  a  very  good  meeting  at  Enid,  at  the  American  Hotel  on  Tuesday 
March  14,  at  7  p.  m.  There  were  about  47  in  attendance,  43  members  in  all, 
and  we  believe  that  it  was  a  very  interesting  meeting  as  well  as  educational. 
Every  one  seemed  interested,  and  discussed  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  all 
realizing  that  with  the  advance  in  prices  that  the  dealer  must  advance  his 
retail  price  on  all  goods,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  on  hand 
for  some  time.  A  great  many  dealers,  especially  of  northern  Oklahoma,  are 
carrying  a  good  stock  of  corn  tools,  carried  over  since  about  1912,  and  they 
naturally  are  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  them.  This  is  causing  some  dissatis- 
faction, but  we  believe  that  everything  v»ill  be  all  right?  and  that  all  will  be 
taken  care  of  on  the  new  stuff  in  due  time. 

When  the  President's  proclamation  placed  the  regulation  of  the 
implement  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  question  of  basing  retail  prices  on  replacement  cost  was  at  once 
taken  up  with  Junius  F.  Cook,  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture,  in  May,  1918,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  editor 
of  the  Farm  Implement  News  and  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Dealers'  Association  to  ascertain  whether  the  sale  of  goods  pur- 
chased before  an  advance  at  prices  based  on  replacement  value  of  the 
goods  would  be  considered  as  profiteering  under  the  President's 
proclamation.  The  result  of  this  interrogatory  was  an  announcement 
of  the  Department  of  Agricuture  to  the  effect  that  replacement  value 
might  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  dealer,  but  if  adopted  was  to  be 
consistently  carried  out  throughout  the  period  of  falling  prices  as 
well  as  during  the  time  prices  were  rising,  the  dealer  to  carry  a 
normal  amount  of  stock  throughout  the  period — in  other  words,  to 
actually  replace  implements  as  sold  at  current  prices,  and  take  his 
loss  on  the  falling  market  to  compensate  for  unusual  profits  in  the 
period  of  advancing  prices.  It  was  announced  that  sale. of  stock 
on  hand  at  prices  based  on  replacement  cost  without  actual  replace- 
ment of  the  goods  sold  would  be  considered  profiteering.  In  this 
form  the  replacement  cost  policy  in  retail  price  making  received 
official  approval  provided  the  policy  was  consistently  followed  by 
the  dealer. 

During  the  period  1916  to  and  including  1918  the  continued  use 
by  local  clubs  of  previously  developed  cost  educational  methods 
together  with  the  use  of  replacement  cost  advocated  by  dealers'  asso- 
ciations tended,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  control  price 
competition,  eliminate  friction,  and  create  and  maintain  a  more 
effective  cooperative  attitude  among  organized  dealers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  larger  profits  from  the  retail  business.  The  adoption 
and  use  of  percentage  margins  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
National  Federation  and  its  constituent  associations  places  in  the 
hands  of  strong  local  clubs  an  effective  means  of  control  over  prices, 
which  is  advocated  as  a  substitute  for  the  illegal  price  agreement. 
Contrary  to  the  publicly  announced  policy  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  some  local  clubs 
have  formulated  suggested  price  lists.  Their  tacit  adoption,  backed 
by  the  unity  of  opinion  created  by  cost  study,  supplies  the  connecting 
link  which  effectuates  the  control  of  local  prices  by  strong  clubs.  The 
intent  of  the  dealers  and  the  results  accomplished  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intent  and  the  results  of  the  definite  price  agree- 
ment. Statements  of  well-organized  clubs  indicate  that  cost  educa- 
tion, whether  with,  or  without,  the  use  of  suggested  price  lists  is 
more  effective  than  the  definite-price  agreements  of  the  past.  The 
fairness,  or  unfairness  of  the  prices  maintained  by  these  methods, 
therefore  depends  largely  upon  the  desires  of  the  dealers  as  a  group. 

In  the  use  of  cost  education,  any  padding  of  expense  figures  used 
as  a  basis  for  formulating  the  average  percentage  mark  up  decided 
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upon  at  State  conventions  or  local  club  meetings  tends  to  unduly 
enhance  prices  by  the  amount  that  the  figures  are  padded.  Tlie  in- 
clusion of  interest  on  total  stock  investment  and  rental  on  property 
owned  by  the  dealer  in  accordance  with  the  outline  of  the  Cost 
Educational  Association  issued  in  1910  pads  the  average  expense  fig- 
ures to  tliat  extent  and  makes  the  prices  determined  by  adding  to  the 
margin  an  average  minimum  profit  yielding  price  for  the  dealers  as 
a  group.  Any  additional  profit  added  by  dealers  individually,  or  as 
a  group  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum  covering  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, presumably  figured  at  the  current  rate. 

The  use  of  replacement  cost  as  a  basis  for  retail  prices  on  imple- 
ments carried  over  from  previous  years,  as  advocated  by  the  asso- 
ciations, tended  to  cause  retail  prices  to  advance  parallel  with  the 
manufacturer's  prices  to  dealer.  The  continued  use  of  the  same 
percentage  margins  that  were  determined  prior  to  the  price  advance 
tended  automatically  to  increase  the  gross  profits  of  dealers  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  prices.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  dealers  throughout  the 
trade  to  reduce  the  time  given  for  settlement  and  the  amount  of 
service  given  to  the  farmer,  which  further  tended  to  increase  dealers' 
profits.  Dealers'  expenses  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  gross 
profits  increased.  The  tendency  of  farmers  to  refrain  from  buying 
implements  as  prices  advanced  was  counterbalanced  by  the  shortage 
of  farm  labor  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  purchasing  more 
equipment  to  plant  and  cultivate  increased  acreage  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  high  prices  for  agricultural  products.  The  volume  of  deal- 
ers' sales,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  implements  sold,  did  not  de- 
crease materially,  while  the  volume  in  dollars  and  gi'oss  and  net 
profits  in  dollars  increased  materially,  due  to  the  use  of  replacement 
cost  as  the  basis  for  retail  price  and  the  continued  use  of  percentage 
margins  customary  prior  to  the  advance  in  prices.  Consistent  use 
of  cost  study  for  the  determination  of  percentage  margins  during 
the  period  of  rising  prices  should  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  figures  advocated  by  the  dealers'  organizations.  Al- 
though there  was  such  a  decrease  in  the  average  margin  realized 
by  all  dealers  of  the  United  States,  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
attempts  on  the  pait  of  the  federation  to  refigure  margins  for  the 
purpose  of  downward  revision  of  the  percentage  margins  advo- 
cated. CoUvSequenth^  comparative  studies  of  the  margins  realized 
by  local  clubs  organized  under  the  National  Federation  of  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association  indicate  that  the  decrease  in 
percentage  representing  the  gross  margin  or  gross  profit  was  less 
in  local  club  territory  than  in  the  territory  in  which  dealers'  local 
clubs  were  not  active. 
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Cooperation  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  national 

FEMSATION     OP    RETAIL    IMPIiEMENT    AND    VEHICLE    DEAUSRS'    A8SOCIA* 

TTONS. — Manufacturers  affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  recognize  the  retail  dealer  as  a  regular  step  in 
their  distribution  of  farm  implements  and  are,  therefore,  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Associations  in  activities  which  tend  to  improve  busings 
conditions  in  the  retail  trade  and  make  the  retail  dealer  a  better 
business  man  and  a  safer  credit  risk.  One  period  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  dealers'  federation  is  normally  devoted  to  a  confer- 
ence between  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers'  association  and  a 
committee  of  the  federation  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters 
of  common  interest  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  for  the  betterment  of 
the  trade  in  general.  At  this  conference  cooperation  between  the  two 
associations  is  discussed  and  complaints  of  the  dealers  regarding  any 
failure  of  manufacturers  properly  to  protect  the  interests  of  estab- 
lished retail  dealers  are  presented.  The  dealers'  views  on  such  sub- 
jects as  restriction  of  trade  to  retail  dealers,  direct  sales  to  famiei-s, 
sales  to  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers,  changes  in  trade  dis- 
counts and  terms  of  sale,  mail-order  competition,  and  other  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  trade  are  presented  to  the  manufacturer^i 
for  consideration. 

Restriction  or  trade  to  retail  dealers. — ^The  position  of  organ- 
ized retail  dealers  on  the  matter  of  restriction  of  trade  to  the  estab- 
lished channels  of  distribution  is  summed  up  in  the  claim  that  "to 
the  retail  dealer  belongs  the  retail  trade."  Manufacturers,  ha^nng 
recognized  the  established  retail  dealer  as  a  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  implements,  cooperate  with  the  organized  retailers  to  confine 
the  retaQ  trade  to  dealers  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  dealers'  asso- 
ciations. On  February  14,  1919,  the  sales  managers'  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  unequivocally 
stated  it  to  be  their  policy  to  protect  the  established  retail  dealer  in 
the  following  resolution,  which  is  merely  the  definite  statement  of 
what  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  the  policy  of  organizations  of 
farm-machinery  manufacturers : 

Whereas,  the  question  has  again  been  raised  as  to  the  bes^t  channels  of  <Hs- 
tribnting  farm-operating  eqnlpixkeat  and. 

Whereas,  consideration  has  been  given  to  certain  cooperative  societies  and 
organizations  which,  however  successful  as  sales  organizations  for  the  products 
of  their  members  are  not  properly  constituted  to  satisfactorily  handle  or 
render  service  In  the  sale  or  distribution  of  farm-operating  equipment  and. 

Whereas,  we  have  found  that  the  merchant  employing  adequate  capital  and 
rarryittg  a  stock  of  such  size  as  to  reasonably  serve  the  farmers  of  his  com- 
munity and  making  our  Une  of  business  his  chief  endeavor,  the  better  consti- 
tuted to  serve  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer. 
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Be  it  resolved,  that  we  encourage  and  cooperate  with  liuch  merchants  to  the 
end  that  the  handling  and  distribution  of  farm  operating  equipment  may  be 
developed  and  improved  along  service  lines  to  the  farmer,  and,  be  it  farther 
resolved  that  we  discourage  the  distribution  of  our  products  through  any 
channel  whose  organization  and  practices  indicate  lack  of  permanence  or  con- 
tinuity of  service  to  the  consumer. 

JD^nder  this  general  policy  of  manufacturers  local  clubs  and  State 
organizations  take  up  directly  with  individual  manufacturers  cases 
of  sales  direct  to  farmers,  farmer  agents,  farmers'  cooperative  or- 
ganizations, and  the  like  distribution  agencies  regarded  as  irregular 
with  fair  assurance  that  their  objections  to  such  sales  will  receive 
consideration  and  that  the  sales  will  be  stopped.  Failure  to  secure 
the  cooperation  desired  from  individual  manufacturers  becomes  an 
occasion  for  the  State  associations  or  the  National  Federation  of  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  to  take  the  matter  up  di- 
rectly with  the  officials  of  the  manufacturers'  association  to  secure 
such  assistance  as  the  manufacturers  can  give  to  correct  any  lapse  of 
manufacturers  from  their  general  policy  of  protecting  the  established 
retail  trade. 

In  certain  cases  local  clubs  have  gone  farther  than  the  use  of 
purely  cooperative  methods  and  have  suggested  boycotting  manu- 
facturers or  their  branch  houses  for  selling  through  irregular  chan- 
nels. Whenever  such  action  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  As- 
sociations it  appears  that  he  promptly  warns  the  local  club  that  such 
methods  are  illegal.  Under  date  of  September  25,  1917,  the  secre- 
tary, in  response  to  a  letter  from  Local  Club  No.  65,  Atchison,  Kans., 
stating  that  the  club  had  voted  to  boycott  two  branch  houses  for 
selling  direct  to  farmers,  warned  them  against  use  of  the  boycott 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  securing  the  same  result  by  indi- 
vidual action  of  the  associated  dealers,  without  formal  boycott  vote 
of  the  club.    The  secretary's  statement  was: 

I  want  to  caution  you  a^inst  boycott  methods.  It  will  never  do,  for  it  is 
contrary  to  law,  and  will  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Western  Association. 
There  are  other  ways  to  settle  difficulties  of  this  kind  without  taking  any  such 
strenuous  steps  as  you  mention.  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  action  of  this  kind 
will  ever  be  taken  by  your  club.  Your  members,  as  individuals,  have  a  rijrht 
to  do  as  they  please  in  a  matter  of  this  Idnd,  but  as  a  club,  you  must  not  take 
any  such  action. 

The  above  case  outlines  the  policy  of  the  Federation  and  indicates 
very  well  the  power  of  strong  local  clubs  to  bring  considerable  local 
pressure  to  bear  on  manufacturers,  branch  houses,  or  jobbers  to  pre- 
vent sales  to  any  dealer  classed  by  the  club  as  being  "  irregular."  It 
is  suggested  that  the  effect  of  a  formal  boycott  by  the  club  may  be 
attained  by  the  creation  of  unity  of  opinion  among  dealers  affiliated 
with  the  club,  but  the  refusal  to  buy  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
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dealers  individually  without  any  evidence  of  formal  vote  to  boycott 
on  the  part  of  the  club. 

The  effect  of  the  general  policy  of  manufacturers  and  the  close 
cooperative  understanding  between  manufacturers  and  organized 
dealers  has  been  to  make  it  especially  diflfcult  for  farmers'  coopera- 
tive organizations  to  secure  a  source  of  supply  from  manufacturers 
affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 
Sales  through  farmer  agents,  which  were  at  one  time  the  recognized 
method  of  manufacturers  introducing  their  product  in  new  territory, 
has  practically  been  discontinued.  Sales  direct  to  farmers  at  retail 
prices  are  sometimes  made  by  the  manufacturer  in  territory  in  which 
no  dealer  customer  of  the  manufacturer  is  located.  In  some  cases  a 
credit  or  refund  is  made  to  some  dealer  subsequently  purchasing  and 
stocking  the  manufacturer's  line. 

Price  cutters  and  mail-order  firms  are  condemned  by  both  the 
dealers'  federation  and  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation as  being  irregular  in  the  trade.  The  efforts  of  the  two  organi- 
zations to  eliminate  such  concerns  overlap  to  a  certain  extent.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1916  to  1918,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers 
that  dealers  base  their  selling  prices  on  replacement  cost,  as  a  parallel 
advance  of  retail  prices  as  manufacturers  prices  advanced  prevented 
low  price  competition  and  dissatisfaction  among  dealers,  thereby 
tending  to  increase  profits  and  make  their  credit  safer.  The  general 
use  of  replacement  cost  by  dealers  also  made  it  easier  for  manufac- 
turers to  make  their  price  advances  effective.  Manufacturers,  there- 
fore, urged  their  dealers  to  base  retail  prices  on  replacement  cost. 

In  carrying  out  their  replacement  cost  policy  manufacturers  re- 
ported to  each  other  cases  in  which  dealers  failed  to  advance  retail 
prices  on  goods  previously  purchased.  On  April  6,  1917,  the  Peter 
Schuttler  Co.  reported  such  a  case  to  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Im- 
j)lement  Co.,  stating  that  the  complainant's  traveler  in  Western  Iowa 
reported  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Store  of  Carroll,  Iowa,  as  having  sold 
Emerson-Brantingham's  wagons  at  a  price  which  did  not  cover  re- 
placement cost.  In  making  the  complaint  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co. 
stated : 

During  the  past  year  we  have  urged  our  salesmen  to  consider  with  our 
customers  the  advance  in  prices,  to  have  the  dealer  make  price  to  the  farmer 
with  a  profit  and  to  include  the  advance  in  price  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made. 
It  is  our  belief  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  wagon  business 
from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint  than  to  have  a  dealer  sell  a  standard 
wagon  like  the  Newton  at  a  cut  price. 

On  April  9,  1917,  H.  J.  McCullough,  manager  of  the  wagon 
division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  thanked  the  complainant 
for  bringing  the  matter  up.  After  stating  the  company's  inability 
in  certain  cases  to  prevent  such  action  on  the  part  of  dealers,  par- 
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ticulaiiy  those  to  whom  sales  had  previously  been  disGontinued,  the 
writer  stated  that'  gi'eat  stress  was  laid  on  urging  dealers  by  direct 
literature  and  through  salesmen  to  advance  their  prices  with  the 
market.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  firm's  branch  house  for 
investigation^  and  after  having  received  a  report  another  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  complainant,  which  indicated  that  the  price  quoted 
by  the  dealer  and  reported  in  the  complaint  did  not  include  certain 
extra  equipment  amounting  to  $9.50,  and  that  therefore  the  price 
quoted  was  "  not  so  ridiculously  low  after  alL"  In  closing  the  writer 
stated : 

Wt^  wish  to  thank  you  for  eonveyiBg  the  facts  you  have,  as  information  of 

this  kind  is  always  appreciated  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  us  us  we 
are  just  as  anxious  as  can  be  to  have  our  dealers  market  our  wagons  at  a 
profitable  selling  price  and  we  believe  the  fact  that  the  prices  at  which  these 
parties  have  been  selUng  our  Newton  wagons  was  questioned,  will  have  some- 
thin  jjt  to  do  with  betterment  of  their  sales  price  hereafter. 

Faihire  to  sell  at  prices  regarded  by  manufacturers  as  high  enough 
to  insure  the  dealer  an  adequate  profit  and  thereby  make  his  credit 
safe  is  made  a  reason  for  discontinuing  sale  to  dealers  by  manu- 
factui-ei-s.  Under  date  of  April  10,  1916,  Walter  Schuttler,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  wrote  to  H.  J.  Mc- 
Cullough,  manager  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  stating  that  a  salesman  reported  that  the  Champlin 
Hardware  Co.,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  was  "  demoralizing  the  entire  wagon 
trade  in  that  section  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  offering  yours 
and  other  wagons  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  and  that  they  are  doing 
more  or  less  of  a  cash  mail-order  business."  After  quoting  the 
dealer^s  price  as  being  $87,  the  complainant  stated  that  this  price 
was  excessively  low  and  therefore  could  not  yield  much,  if  any, 
profit  to  the  dealer.  Mr.  Schuttler  stated  the  position  of  his  firm 
regarding  price-cutting  dealers  in  the  following  words: 

We  do  not  know  your  policy  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  we  have  always 
taken  the  positron  that  we  can  not  afford  to  sell  a  dealer  who  does  not  maintain 
his  selling  prices  and  secure  a  reasonable  profit.  We  have  found  that  there  is4 
nothing  that  hurts  our  business  with  other  dealers  so  much  as  to  have  an 
ajrent  who  sells  our  goods  without  a  reasonable  and  fair  margin,  and  wherever 
we  do  And  such  a  customer,  we  either  bring  him  in  line  or  discontinue  selUng 
him  in  the  future. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  referred  the  matter  to  its  Kansas 
City  branch  house  for  investigation,  and  under  date  of  April  15, 1916, 
receired  a  report  from  the  branch  house  stating  that  when  the  com- 
plaint was  received  arrangements  were  already  under  way  to  have 
another  firm  take  the  company's  line  at  Enid.  The  reason  ascribed 
for  the  change  was  that  the  firm's  agent  "could  not  prevail  on  Mr. 
Champlin  to  change  his  prices,  and  as  we  feel  that  he  is  too  much 
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of  a  disturbing  element  to  continue  witii  him,  we  are  compelled  to 
sftcrifice  the  vohime  we  would  get  from  him  and  take  our  chances  on 
this  proposed  deal  with  Hockaday."  On  April  15,  the  manager  ol 
E^rierson-Brantingham's  Kansas  City  branch,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Walter  Schuttler,  described  the  final  disposition  of  the  matter  as 
follows : 

We  have  lost  bad  a  final  report  from  our  selesumii  in  the  Enid  territory  an^ 
for  yoar  inforpiiatian  wiU  state  that  we  have  decided  to  eik)se  our  account  with 
the  Champlin  Hardware  Co.  Mr.  ChampUn*s  cash  prices  are  so  far  below  what 
they  should  be,  and,  as  we  can  pot  Induce  him  to  raise  them,  we  have  decided 
to  close  our  account  with  him  and  discontinue  furnishing  him  with  p:oo<Ts. 

Our  representative  in  that  territory  tells  -as  that  he  has  talked  the  matter 
over  with  a  good  many  saleasnen  for  other  ho^iscs  and  they  have  aU  decided 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  regret  it,  of  eoarse,  as  Mr.  Champlin  has  always 
been  a  good  customer  of  ours,  bat  we  can  not  see  our  way  clear  to  disturb  our 
own  trade  as  well  as  the  trade  of  our  fellow  manufacturers  by  .supplying  gootls 
to  a  man  who  has  proven  to  be  such  a  disturbing  element. 

In  this  particular  case  there  is  no  question  that  the  retail  dealer 
was  an  established  dealer,  as  he  is  spoken  o£  by  the  manuiacturer 
as  having  "  always  been  a  good  customer  of  ours,"  and,  furthermore, 
his  name  appears  in  the  membership  list  of  Local  Club  No.  77  of 
the  Western  Eetail  Implement,  Vehicle,  and  Hardware  Dealers'  As- 
sociation. Local  No.  77  was  organized  on  January  20,  1916,  some 
three  months  before  the  Champlin  Hardware  Co.  was  cut  off  by  the 
manufacturer  as  a  price  cutter,  and  therefore  an  undesirable  factor 
in  the  implement  trade  of  the  territory.  The  participation  of  sales- 
men of  other  companies  in  the  territory  in  the  decision  not  to  sell 
vrould  practically  cut  off  all  sources  of  supply  to  the  dealer  until  he 
should  show  a  willingness  to  sell  at  the  margins  and  prices  regarded 
as  necessary  by  the  manufacturers.  Such  control  of  dealers'  prices 
after  outright  sale  to  dealers  is  an  undue  interference  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  retail  dealers'  business,  which  prevents  retail  competi- 
tion based  on  efficiency  of  the  dealer's  own  business  methods.  The 
manufacturers  individually  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  refuse  to 
sell  to  any  dealer  who  fails  to  pay  hig  bills,  but  mere  failure  of  a 
dealer  to  advance  prices  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  valid  reason 
for  manufacturers  or  their  salesmen,  individually  or  as  a  group,  to 
refuse  to  sell  a  dealer  whose  credit  has  not  been  questioned. 

Certain  manufacturers  sell  a  part  of  their  product  to  mail-order 
houses  and  at  the  same  time  offer  their  goods  to  retail  dealers. 
Early  in  1^15  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation 'of  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  launched  a  movement  among  deal- 
ers under  the  slogan,  "  We  will  be  loyal  to  those  who  are  loyal  to 
us,"  having  for  its  object  education  oi  dealers  to  induce  them  to 
buy  only  from  manufacturers  who  sell  only  through  retail  dealers. 
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Rapid  advances  in  the  prices  of  larger  manufacturers  who  dis- 
tributed exclusively  through  retail  dealers  during  1916  and  1917  were 
felt  by  the  retailers  to  be  arbitrary,  and  in  1917,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, goods  could  be  bought  from  certain  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers, who  also  sold  to  mail-order  houses,  more  cheaply  than  from 
those  manufacturers  who  distributed  exclusively  through  retail 
dealers.  At  the  same  time  the  retail  prices  of  mail-order  houses 
were  much  lower  than  the  prices  dealers  were  obliged  to  make. 
Dealers  stated  their  ability  to  compete  with  mail-order  prices  15  to 
20  per  cent  lower,  but  stated  very  strongly  their  inability  to  hold 
their  trade  in  1917  when  mail-order  prices  were  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  lower  on  some  implements.  The  manufacturers  were  asked 
to  protect  the  dealers'  prices  in  competition  with  mail-order  houses. 
Their  failure  to  do  so  shook  the  confidence  of  the  dealers  in  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  buying  only  from  those  who  distribute 
exclusively  through  retail  dealers.  Under  date  of  August  23,  1917, 
H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  wrote  E.  P.  Armknecht,  a  dealer  at 
Donnellson,  Iowa,  regarding  purchases  of  cheaper  goods,  as  follows: 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  association  or  the  federation  back  up  on  this 
proposition ;  at  the  same  time  I  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the 
dealer  to  resist  the  temptation  to  buy  these  goods  when  he  can  buy  them  for 
less  money  than  goods  of  the  same  general  value  can  be  bought  for  from  other 
manufacturers  ♦  ♦  ♦  .  The  manufacturers  Insist  upon  It  that  they  wish 
to  market  their  product  through  the  dealer.  They  are  going  to  ruin  the  dealers 
unless  they  take  care  of  them  in  this  competition  with  the  mall-order  people. 

The  dealers,  at  their  annual  convention  in  the  fall  of  1917,  pre- 
sented their  cavse  to  the  manufacturers,  but  without  success  in  stop- 
ping price  advances.  Under  date  of  November  22, 1917,  the  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  in  addressing  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Federation,  voiced  his  disapproval  of  the  manu- 
facturer' actions  in  the  following  words : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letters  of  late  date,  and  I  am  frank  to  confess,  that  to 
all  appearances,  the  dealers'  associations  have  been  delivered  to  the  cold-blooded 
interests  among  the  manufacturers.  It  Is  clear  that  henceforth  it  will  be  up 
to  us  to  protect  our  own  interests,  as  I  can  not  hope  for  much  cooperation.  In 
fact,  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the  manufacturers* 
organization  tells  us  that  much.  You  wiU  note  that  our  help  is  essential  in 
everything  which  affects  the  manufacturers'  welfare,  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
duction and  harmony,  but  when  it  comes  to  helping  the  dealers  in  trivial  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  trade  the  organization  Is  silent. 

As  for  myself,  personally,  I  have  decided  that  my  interests  are  with  the 
smaller  concerns,  which  still  have  some  interest  in  the  Individuality  of  the 
dealer.  I  will  not  be  classed  as  a  part  of  a  machine  which  Is  supposed  to  warm 
up  to  the  manufacturers'  interests  when  my  own  interests  receive  such  scant 
consideration. 
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W.  L.  Derry,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association,  under  date  of  November  27,  1917,  gave  his  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  so  far  as  results  of  cooperation  between  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  concerned  in  the  following^  words: 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  things  we  have  worked  for  with  the  view 
of  getting  a  mutual  benefit,  have  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  which  they  have  not  shared  with  the  dealers.  I  believe  we  have 
one  satisfaction,  the  short  time,  and  the  eliminating  of  the  carrying  clause. 
This  will  make  It  necessary  for  the  dealers  to  have  thie  money  to  operate  their 
business,  so  when  dealers  are  paying  practically  cash  for  goods,  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  take  Issue  with  the  manufacturer  on  contracts  and  prices  that  are 
out  of  line,  and  the  dealers  with  money  can  buy  of  the  manufacturer  who  gives 
the  best  terms  and  prices. 

Repair  prices. — With  few  exceptions,  repairs  for  farm  implements 
have  been  the  only  item  of  farm  operating  equipment  on  which  manu- 
facturers have  issued  retail  price  lists  from  which  trade  discounts 
covering  the  dealers'  gross  profit  were  given.  Repair  catalogues  of 
manufacturer  contain,  in  some  cases,  thousands  of  parts  and  are 
bulky  and  expensive  to  revise  and  print.  As  prices  advanced  manu- 
facturers revised  repair  prices  upward  by  flat  horizontal  increases 
covering  all  repairs,  and  in  some  cases  reduced  dealers'  discounts. 
This  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  dealers  who  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  continued  use  of  old  list  prices  to  which  in 
some  cases  large  additions  had  to  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  manu- 
facturers' prices.  Furthermore,  increases  were  irregular,  and  deal- 
ers failed  to  receive  them,  or,  if  they  did  receive  them,  failed  properly 
to  interpret  the  notices  of  advances.  Repairs  would  be  ordered,  often 
by  telephone  or  telegraph  and  received  by  the  dealer,  delivered  to  the 
farmer  and  paid  for  by  the  farmer  before  the  retailer  received  the 
manufacturer's  invoice.  When  the  invoice  arrived  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  repairs  were  billed  at  a  higher  price  than  that  on 
which  the  dealer  had  based  his  price  to  the  farmer,  thus  necessitating 
further  collection  from  the  farmer  or  loss  by  the  dealer.  There  also 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  ship  all  repairs 
C.  O.  D.,  a  practice  to  which  the  dealers  objected.  In  making  their 
price  advances  some  manufacturers  advanced  prices  more  rapidly 
than  others,  thus  making  wide  discrepancies  in  costs  of  the  same 
l)arts  for  different  brands  of  implements.  Again,  certain  parts,  par- 
ticularly those  made  of  wood,  were  advanced  by  amounts  that  the 
dealers  felt  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advance  in  raw  mate- 
rials. All  of  these  matters  were  taken  up  by  the  dealers  with  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  various  times,  with 
little  success  in  obtaining  the  relief  desired,  until  late  in  1918. 

The  manufacturers  took  the  stand  that  repair  prices  were  some- 
thing with  which  the  National  Association  could  not  legally  deal, 
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as  it  involved  fixing  of  prices.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
sales  managers'  department,  on  October  9,  1918,  the  manufacturers, 
however,  recognized  that  gross  inequalities  existed,  and  showed 
inclination  and  willingness  to  make  adjustments  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  At  a  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Dealers'  Association  in  January,  1919,  the  matter  was  taken  up  and 
discussed  by  the  trade  relati<ms  committee  of  the  federation  and  a 
committee  of  the  sales  managers'  department  of  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association,  it  was  suggested  that  the  dealers' 
comniittee  go  over  the  repair  lists  of  the  various  companies  and 
where  discrepancies  were  foimd  refer  them  to  the  manufacturers' 
committee.  The  manufacturers'  committee  then  proposed  to  report 
any  such  items  to  the  respective  manufacturei-s,  merely  indicating 
that  complaint  had  been  made.  One  month  later,  on  March  14, 
1919,  a  joint  conference  of  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  com- 
mittees devoted  to  the  repair  question  was  held  in  Chicago.  At 
this  meeting  the  dealers  presented  comj^laints  regarding  inequali- 
ties in  list  prices,  particularly  on  smaller  parts,  inadequacy  of  deal- 
ers' discounts  from  lists,  illegibility  of  numbers  on  repair  parts  and 
delayed  invoices,  and  pointed  out  that  the  increased  aggressiveness 
of  mail-order  houses  in  the  implement  trade  made  proper  and  effi- 
cient dealer  service  on  repairs  more  than  ever  necessary.  As  the 
result  of  the  conference  resolutions  were  adopted  recommending 
that  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
carefully  revise  their  lists  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  individual  items ; 
institute  proper  discounts  to  dealers,  giving  special  attention  to  dis- 
counts which  would  adequately  recognize  the  advantage  of  dealers' 
stock  orders;  adopt  net  cash  repair  lists  on  parts  used  in  large 
quantities  when  such  lists  were  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
manufacturers,  and  see  that  all  repair  parts  are  plainly  numbered 
in  a  conspicuous  place.  These  recommendations  were  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  legal  department  of  the  manufacturers'  association  for 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  For  the  results 
of  these  recommendations,  see  pages  566-568. 

Assistance  of  MAxtrFAcruRERs  tn  meeting  mail-order  competi- 
tion.— During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  take  less  than  their  usual  amount  of  display  and 
advertising  space  at  State  fairs  in  the  Middle  West.  In  some  cases 
large  mail-order  houses  took  a  part  of  the  space  unused  by  manu- 
facturers. 

In  1917  manufacturers  were  urged  to  increase  their  space  and  dis- 
play advertising  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  established  retailer  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  competition  with  the  mail-order  houses,  but  ap- 
parently without  avail.  It  appears  that  manufacturers  were  curtail- 
ing all  unnecessary  distribution  expenses,  including  advertising  and 
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displays  tending  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  retailer  as  an  estab- 
lislied  factor  in  the  trade,  while  their  association  was  increasing  its 
activities  along  the  line  of  community  development,  including  in  its 
scope  the  creation  of  an  element  of  unity  between  city  or  town  and 
the  surrounding  country  in  support  of  home  merchants.  In  com- 
menting on  the  position  taken  by  the  manufacturers,  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Impl^nent  and  Vehide  Dealers'  Associa- 
tions, under  date  of  February  24, 1917,  stated:. 

The  friendly  feeling  whidi  can  be  built  up  between  the  farmer  and  the  dealer 
by  community  developm«it  will  have  its  effect,  but  just  the  same  tlie  farmer 
is  not  going  to  pay  $10  more  for  a  stalk  cutter,  or  twice  the  price  for  plowshares. 

On  March  13, 1919,  the  matter  of  exhibits  at  State  fairs  was  given 
consideration  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  it  was 
inadvisable  for  the  association  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  whether  or 
not  its  members  should  exhibit  at  State  or  other  fairs.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  if  the  practice  of  recent  years  was  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  exhibits  from  the  industry  other  than 
tractors  and  tools  used  with  them. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  inability  of  either  dealers'  or  manufacturers' 
associations  to  control  the  price  ccanpetition  of  mail-order  houses 
and  refusal  of  manufacturei-s  to  enable  dealers  to  meet  the  prices 
of  such  competition  disturbed  the  cordial  cooperative  relations  pre- 
viously existing  between  the  organized  manufacturers  and  the  or- 
ganized dealers.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  competition  of  mail- 
oi'der  houses  and  manufacturer  who  supply  mail-order  houses,  who 
are  virtually  excluded  from  membership  in  present  associations  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  farm  implements,  may  be  considered  as 
a  factor  tending  to  offset  any  efforts  of  either  organized  retail  dealers 
or  organized  manufacturers  to  unduly  advance  prices  or  maintain 
them  through  any  extended  period  of  time.  The  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  farm-operating  equipment  sales  are  still  made  through  retail 
dealers;  the  character  of  repair  service  required  by  the  farmer  on 
many  implements  and  the  inadequacy  of  present-day  mail-order 
house  developments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade  prevents  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  mail-order  distribution  as  an  effective  substi- 
tiite  for  the  established  system  and  still  leaves  a  broad  field  for  the 
operation  of  cooperative  activities  along  the  lines  of  price  control  by 
both  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

More  recent  developments  in  the  restoration  of  cooperation  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  retailers  regarding  repairs  and  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  mail-order  and  farmers'  cooperative  organizations 
indicate  that  with  the  return  of  more  stable  conditions  the  cordial 
cooperative  relations  between  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organi- 
zations will  be  resumed. 
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Assistance  from  manufacturers  in  local  club  work. — From 
1912  to  1915  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  showed 
its  interest  in  the  organization  of  local  clubs  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  their  cost-educational  work  among  dealers  by  the  payment  of  $25 
toward  the  organization  expenses  of  each  new  club  of  10  or  more 
members  formed  in  the  State  dealers'  associations  represented  in  the 
National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associa- 
tions. In  the  fall  of  1915  this  financial  aid  was  discontinued  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  dealers'  associations.  In  discussing  this  point  with 
{>n  agent  of  the  Commission,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers  stated  that  the  secretaries  of 
the  State  associations  comprising  the  federation  believed  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  manufacturers  discontinued  the  contribution, 
as  it  was  felt  that  accepting  financial  assistance  from  the  manufac- 
turers placed  the  associations  under  some  obligation  to  the  manu- 
facturers. It  was  thought  that  the  local  club  movement  would  have 
a  more  normal  growth  if  it  was  free  from  any  obligation  whatever 
to  the  manufacturers.  The  following  comment,  indicating  that  the 
manufacturers  regretted  its  discontinuance,  appears  in  the  minutes  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  under  date  of  September  15,  1916: 

AVhlle  our  relations  with  the  Dealers*  Organizations  have  continued  pleasant 
nnd  sntisfactory,  and  we  shall  hold  our  annual  conference  with  the  federation 
in  October  as  usual,  we  have  not  devoted  the  time  to  Joint  cost  educational 
work  as  In  previous  years.  This  was  due  to  a  sugfjestlon  from  them  last  fall 
as  to  their  desire  to  devote  more  of  their  convention  time  to  other  things.  We 
thinlv  both  they  and  we  have  suffered  a  distinct  loss,  for  the  need  of  cost  edu- 
cation with  them  we  think  Is  more  apparent  since  the  advanced  cost  of  goods 
has  disturbed  selling  conditions.  We  recommend  that  a  special  effort  be  made 
(luring  the  ensuing  year  to  renew  our  relations  with  them  for  definite  work 
along  cost  lines.  Our  Credits  and  CJollectlons  Committee  have  now  under  way  a 
plan  for  a  simple  set  of  books  for  retailers,  and  hope  to  present  it  after  our 
convention. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  financial  aid  of  the  manufacturers 
the  National  Federation  of  Dealers'  Association  began  a  campaign 
urging  the  State  association  secretaries  to  exert  themselves  to  keep 
up  the  interest  in  local  club  work  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the 
dealers  to  carry  on  the  work  independently  of  the  manufacturers. 
Under  date  of  December  1, 1915,  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  federa- 
tion, addressed  the  secretaries  of  the  constituent  associations  as 
follows : 

You  have  doubtless  received  a  letter  jrlvlng  notice  of  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  deciding 
to  discontinue  the  contribution  to  Local  Club  work.  We  have  had  that  Associa- 
tion's assurance  that  the  failure  to  make  the  appropriation  is  only  a  change 
in  the  method  of  assisting  the  local  club  work  and  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
Interest. 
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We  trust  that  this  will  not  make  any  material  difference  in  your  Association's 
local  club  work.  Let  us  all  strive  to  make  our  efforts  count  for  even  more 
than  in  the  past  and  try  to  demonstrate  that  our  own  resources  are  adequate 
to  the  success  of  this  great  undertaking.  If  we  let  up  on  our  efforts  now  the 
impression  will  go  out  that  the  nftinufacturers  were  responsible  for  the  progress 
made. 

If  we  can  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  organize  a  few  more  clubs 
in  1916  than  were  organized  in  1915,  it  will  be  a  most  excellent  achievement 
and  will  give  us  a  splendid  standing  with  the  implement  trade  at  large. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  secretary  of  the  federation  requested  from 
the  secretaries  of  State  associations  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  local  club  movement.  In  his  letter  he  stated,  "  You  will  re- 
call that  at  our  last  convention  (1915)  it  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  clubs  would  make  equally  as  good  progress  without  the 
manufacturers'  assistance  as  with  it."  Replies  to  this  request  indi- 
cated unequal  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  constitutent  associa- 
tions of  the  federation.  The  greatest  activity  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Western  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Dealers'  Association.  Reports  from  this  territory  indi- 
cated that  dormant  clubs  were  being  revived,  new  clubs  were  being 
organized,  and  that  dealers  appeared  to  feel  that  advancing  prices 
made  conditions  such  as  to  render  local  cooperation  more  necessary 
than  before. 

Again  in  the  fall  of  1917  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation 
requested  the  various  State  associations  to  report  the  progress  made 
in  local  club  work.  These  reports  were  to  serve^  as  a  basis  for  a 
report  to  the  official  board  of  the  federation  as  to ''  whether  or  not  the 
clubs  are  receiving  as  much  impetus  as  when  the  manufacturers  were 
connected  with  the  movement."  The  replies  of  the  State  secretaries 
indicated  general  lack  of  activity  and  failure  of  local  clubs  to  inspire 
enthusiasm  among  dealers.  C.  I.  Buxton,  secretary  of  the  Min- 
nesota Retailer  Dealers'  Association,  reported  on  September  17, 
1917,  that  nothing  had  been  done  during  the  preceding  year  in  or- 
ganizing clubs;  thstt  the  great  majority  of  clubs  were  dead,  possibly 
two  or  three  being  still  alive  and  active.  He  stated  further  that  to 
make  local  club  work  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  field 
secretary  or  agent,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  travel  and  keep  up  the 
interest  in  local  clubs. 

The  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Association  reported  on  September  13, 
1917,  that  no  new  clubs  had  been  organized  and  that  great  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  holding  old  clubs  together  on  account  of  wide 
differences  in  prices  made  by  club  members.  The  Iowa  secretary 
stated : 

The  condition  of  prevailing  prices  seems  to  be  the  stumbling  block  to  my 
success.     Some  dealers  would  sell  at  the  old  cost  price  while  others  were  try- 
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ing  to  sell  on  a.  replacement  basis.  And  now  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  'the 
smaller  dealers  are  out  of  low-^i^iced  goods,  the  larger  dealers  who  are  heavily 
stocked  at  the  1917  prices  are  returning  the  doee  to  a  certain  measure.  This 
makes  it  very  hard  for  me  to  keep  them  from  fighting,  let  alone  to  get  them  to 
attend  club  meetings. 

We  have  thirty-six  local  clubs  that  have  met  during  the  year  1917  and  were  in 
a  good  healthy  condition  until  this  harvjest,  when  the  different  prices  made  by 
the  dealers  has  in  a  general  way  disrupted  the  miijority  of  them,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  get  them  in  proper  condition  until  the  manufacturers' 
prices  are  stabilized. 

The  secretary  of  the  Mountain  States  Hardware  and  Implement 
Association  reported  that  a  few  clubs  were  being  conducted  with 
good  results  but  that  the  work  was  not  established  as  it  should  be. 
Louis  F.  Wolf,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  on  September  14,  1917,  reported  having  organized  four 
or  five  new  clubs  during  the  year,  which  after  a  few  meetings  gen- 
erally became  inactive.  James  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Mid-West 
Implement  Dealers'  Association,  reported  11  clubs  in  existence,  none 
of  which  was  as  active  as  he  desired,  and  stated  that  he  personally 
did  not  think  the  clubs  were  as  active  as  when  the  manufacturers  were 
connected  with  the  movement.  W.  L.  Derry,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Association,  reported  on  September  17,  1917,  tliat  he  had  attended 
two  meetings  of  local  clubs,  but  had  not  organized  any  new  clubs,  as 
he  found  it  difficult  to  get  dealers  interested.  J.  C.  Jenkins,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Mountain  States  Hardware  and  Implement  Associa- 
tion, on  October  7, 1917,  reported  but  one  partially  active  club. 

From  the  ^boVe  summary  of  reports  on  local  club  activities  it 
appears  that  although  the  State  dealers'  association  secretaries  appear 
generally  to  have  regarded  local  club  organization  as  a  desirable 
feature,  the  efforts  of  the  federation  following  the  withdrawal  of 
financial  aid  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  did  not  result  in 
anj'  marked  increase  in  local  club  organization  in  territory  in  which 
it  was  not  well  established  in  1915.  The  Western  Retail  Implement, 
Vehicle,  and  Hardware  Association,  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  club  organization  was  more  firmly  established,  and  further 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  field  agent  is  employed  who  devotes  a  part 
of  his  time  to  the  organization  of  new  locals  as  well  as  to  smoothing 
out  the  difficulties  and  directing  the  activities  of  those  already  organ- 
ized, has  been  the  most  successful  of  the  State  associations  in  estab- 
lisliing  and  maintaining  local  clubs  during  the  past  three  years.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  belief  on  the 
part  of.  secretaries  that  the  local  clubs  possessed  great  i)ossibilities 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  price  competition  and  assuring  profits  to 
all  dealers  as  prices  advanced,  trade  rivalries  arising  out  of  failure 
of  fortunate  dealers  who  had  stocks  on  hand  to  sell  at  prices  based 
on  replacement  cost  during  the  period  of  advancing  manufacturers' 
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prices  from  1^15  to  1918  not  only  made  the  organization  of  new 
clubs  difficult,  but  also,  in  some  territories  at  least,  became  a  positive 
disrupting  force  in  local  clubs  already  organized*  This  doubtless  is 
a  temporary  condition,  which  will  be  reversed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  case  of  downward  adjustment  of  prices.  Witli  the  return  of 
normal  conditions  and  stable  prices  the  advantages  to  dealers  of 
active  local  clubs  in  controlling  prices  and  augmenting  profits,  if  the 
same  methods  are  pursued,  will  probably  be  as  great  as  they  were 
prior  to  1916,  and  renewed  interest  in  the  local  club  movement  doubt- 
less will  result. 

Section  3. — Eastern  Federation  of  Parm  Haohinery  Dealers. 

The  retail  implement  dealers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  are 
organized  in  four  associations:  The  New  England  Implement  Deal- 
ers' Association,  covering,  as  its  name  implies,  the  New  England 
States;  the  Eastern  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association, 
including  in  its  territory  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware;  the  New  York  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association,  covering  New  York;  and  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  Implement  Machinery  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, covering  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  These 
four  associations  are  affiliated  under  the  title  of  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  is  a  loose 
organization  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  has 
held  no  regular  meetings  during  the  past  three  years.  Its  business  is 
transacted  mainly  through  conferences  between  the  officials  of  the 
federation  and  officers  of  the  constituent  associations.  These  con- 
ferences are  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
constituent  State  and  interstate  associations.  The  secretary  states 
that  the  federation  is  simply  a  medium  of  expressing  what  each  con- 
stituent association  agrees  to,  the  general  policy  of  the  federation 
being  determined  by  what  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
stituent associations.  The  secretary,  who  is  also  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  trade  paper  known  as  the  Eastern  Dealer,  receives  no  salary 
for  his  services.  Most  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  mail  and  througli 
the  columns  of  the  Eastern  Dealer,  which  thus  serves  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  federation.  The  secretary  states  that  by  making  his 
paper  the  mouthpiece  of  the  dealers  he  obtains  his  remuneration  for 
his  own  time  and  funds  expended  in  the  form  of  increased  circula- 
tion among  the  dealers,  which  in  turn  enhances  the  value  of  his  paper 
as  an  advertising  medium  from  the  viewpoint  of  manufacturers.  A 
small  general  fund  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  federation  is  pro- 
vided by  an  annual  assessment  of  50  cents  for  each  dealer  member  of 
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the  federation's  constituent  associations.  In  some  years  even  this 
small  assessment  has  not  been  made. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  to  aid  any  movement  that 
tends  to  better  the  profits  and  financial  responsibility  of  retailers. 
The  organization  of  local  clubs  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  East- 
ern Federation  is  regarded  as  such  a  movement.  During  the  past 
few  years  various  manufacturers  have  contributed  amounts  varying 
from  $10  to  $100  each  annually  toward  the  Eastern  Federation's  fund 
for  the  organization  of  local  clubs.  In  1916,  9  manufacturers  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $285  to  this  fund ;  in  1917,  13  manufacturers  con- 
tributed $495 ;  and  in  1918,  22  manufacturers  contributed  a  total  of 
$760,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  secretary's  statement  and  records,  no  cash  contribu- 
tions had  been  received  during  1919  up  to  July  14  when  an  agent  of 
the  Commission  called  on  him.  In  this  and  other  ways  manufacturers 
have  shown  a  strong  desire  to  foster  and  aid  the  efforts  of  the  federa- 
tion to  make  the  retail  implement  business  more  profitable  to  dealers 
of  the  Eastern  and  New  England  States. 

Grant  Wright,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation,  secured  con- 
tributions for  local  club  work  by  soliciting  the  various  manufacturers. 
One  of  the  letters  asking  for  financial  support  was  written  to  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  of  America  on  March  27,  1916.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Your  house  has  been  Impressed  with  the  work  of  organizing  the  dealers  of 
the  East,  just  as  you  linow  the  great  need  for  this,  and  if  further  proof  was 
needed  that  prompt  action  was  necessary,  I  feel  that  a  reading  of  the  rei)ort 
by  H.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  made  to  the  local  club  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  which  is  printed  on  page  5  of  the  March  23  issue  of  the 
Eastern  Dealer,  will  prove  to  you  that  your  interest  is  Involved  and  that  It  is 
worth  your  Immediate  attention. 

Local  clubs  in  the  East  have  brought  dealers  together  to  such  an  extent  that 
discussions  of  problems  affecting  the  buying  and  pc^ying  for  implements  and 
vehicles  are  now  possible.  You  must  appreciate  the  value  of  extending  this 
.worlc  as  fast  as  possible,  for  with  increasing  prices  the  dealers  must  work  to- 
gether if  you  as  a  manufacturer  expect  to  collect  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  from  them. 

That  is  just  what  the  Local  Club  movement  means — it  means  better  dealers 
to  sell  to  and  to  collect  from. 

Now,  the  work  of  organizing  these  clubs  costs  money,  and  while  last  year 
the  National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association  extended  financial  help,  this 
has  been  withdrawn  this  year,  and  it  appears  to  me  as  worth  an  investment 
on  your  part  to  extend  the  work  promptly. 

We  have  educated  dealers  to  the  need,  and  I  know  of  many  dealers  who  have 
the  interest  to  give  of  their  time  to  go  and  visit  sections  where  local  clubs  are 
needed,  or  where  present  clubs  need  strengthening,  but  these  men  should  not 
be  called  on  to  pay  out  of  their  pocket  expense  money,  when  the  result  is  in 
the  interest  of  alL 
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I  have  therefore  tleckleil  under  the  advice  of  tlie  Federation  officials  to  place 
the  need  for  help  before  yon,  and  to  ask  from  you  a  contribution  toward  a  fund 
tiiat  will  be  used  to  pay  the  expense  of  men  who  will  do  this  work. 

The  Eastern  Dealer  will  head  the  list  with  $50,  and  we  do  not  mention  this 
to  Influence  the  size  of  your  contribution,  but  will  appreciate  any  help  that 
you  care  to  give  toward  the  fund. 

A  strict  account  of  expenditure  will  be  kept  and  submitted  to  every  house 
making  a  contribution,  and  not  a  dollar  will  go  except  for  the  purpose  as 
stated  of  paying  the  railroad  and  hotel  expense  of  dealers  or  travelers  who 
engage  in  the  establishing  of  more  clubs  and  the  building  up  of  the  present  ones. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  consider  this  matter,  and  your  reply  will  be 
appreciated.  Any  suggestions  that  you  may  have  for  the  work  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  acted  on. 

On  April  4,  1916,  G.  A.  Ranney,  secretary  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  replied  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  27,  asking  us  to  contribute  to  the 
Ix)cal-01ab  Movement  in  the  East  We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  in  this  matter, 
and  our  check  for  $75  will  be  forwarded  to  you  within  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

May  we  ask  that  our  contribution  be  treated  as  anonymous?  We  are  glad 
to  help  this  movement  along,  but  prefer  not  to  have  the  fact  mentioned  in  print. 

Mr.  Wright  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  above  letter  on  April  7, 
1916,  as  follows : 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  4th  stating  that  a  contribution  of  $75  toward  llie 
fund  will  be  made,  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  in  the  matter,  and  to  assure  you 
this  will  be  handled  in-  the  manner  that  you  suggest. 

The  only  publicity  to  this  will  be  among  the  officials  of  the  Federation  and 
the  leading  dealers,  for  I  want  them  to  know  who  are  friendly  to  their  interests 
of  course,  but  no  publication  will  be  made  of  the  contributors,  as  requested.  I 
shall  however  keep  a  close  record  of  the  expenses,  and  submit  to  you  so  that 
you  can  see  the  way  that  the  money  has  been  spent  and  trace  the  results.  I  shall 
keep  in  touch  with  your  general  agents  here  and  shall  seek  the  suggestion  of 
men  who  have  made  a  success  of  I.  H.  C.  sales,  so  as  to  get  these  men  to  go  to 
meetings  and  talk  to  other  dealers.  I  find  that  this  is  very  prolific  of  good 
I)oInts,  for  the  man  who  has  done  well  can  carry  a  story  to  the  other  dealers 
that  will  have  more  weight  than  all  the  soliciting  your  men  could  make. 

I  find  that  this  local  club  work  can  be  directed  in  the  right  way,  that  is,  it 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and  my  talks 
to  the  dealers  always  bear  down  on  the  point  that  without  cooperation  no  good 
results  can  follow.  At  the  start  of  this  work  the  dealers  brought  their  trou- 
bles to  the  meeting.  Now,  we  never  [hear]  of  troubles  at  the  meetings  at  all, 
but  we  do  hear  lots  about  dealers  increasing  their  business  and  making  more 
profit  from  the  sale. 

When  this  movement  was  first  started  here  in  the  East  I  consulted  Mr.  O. 
H.  Browning  about  the  work,  and  outlined  to  him  my  Ideas  and  how  we  would 
avoid  many  of  the  bad  features  of  Western  Associations.  This  has  been  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter,  and  the  record  of  the  business  in  your  houses  here  will 
show  that  the  associations  are  adjuncts  for  better  business  and  a  moans  of  se- 
curing a  larger  volume  from  dealers  without  any  of  the  disturbing  things. 

From  a  trade  publisher's  standiwint,  I  have  taken  a  different  view  of  what 
X  could  do  for  the  industry,  and  instead  of  soliciting  advertising  all  the  time. 
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I  have  put  la  many  dollars  and  much  time  among  the  dealers  in  timt  ednca- 
tional  work  that  means  in  the  end  better  dealers  to  sell  to  and  collect  from. 

Excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  Uut  my  appreciation  of  your  support  in  this 
is  such  that  I  want  you  to  know  all  that  I  have  la  mind  to  do»  and  at  any  time 
yott  can  give  me  suggestions  please  feel  that  you  are  sending  them  to  one  who 
will  act  on  them. 

The  fallowing  jrear  Mr.  Wright  again  wrote  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  of  America  in  regard  to  a  contribution  for  the  local 
club  work.    This  letter,  dated  March  12, 1917j  was  as  follows : 

Oa  March  27  of  last  year  I  wrote  you  about  the  plans  of  extending  the 
work  of  organizing  dealers  into  Tjooal  Clubs,  and  you  were  one  of  nine  con- 
cerns who  responded,  and  the  money  contribute*!  toward  the  work,  inciuding  the 
Hubscriptlon  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  totaled  $285.00. 

This  money  has  been  spent  in  assisting  the  seventeen  locals  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  threo  in  Virginia,  and  ten  in  New  York  State,  either  as 
establishing  the  club  or  Biatntaining  it  after  its  formation. 

I  have  had  the  loyal  assistance  of  some  dealers  who  gave  their  time,  the 
expen.se  coming  from  the  fund,  and  beUeve  you  will  agree  that  the  results  in 
the  East  have  been  very  good. 

We  now  face  another  year,  and  while  up  in  New  York  State  the  Traveling 
M€4i*s  Auxiliary  has  tak«Q  hold  of  the  work,  yet  the  best  results  will  come 
from  the  attention  the  Eastern  Federation  can  give  after  organization  is 
perfected,  for  we  find  that  the  efforts  of  these  clubs  must  be  directed  and  held 
in  the  educational  channel. 

Our  plan  for  1917  is  to  have  dealers  who  have  shown  that  they  appreciate 
the  work,  visit  other  clubs  and  thus  carry  the  story  ftom  one  to  the  other, 
and  I  am  sure  the  plan  will  result  la  general  good  aad  show  that  the  work 
is  indeed  raising  the  standard  of  the  men  you  se^  to  seU  as  dealers. 

It  will  take  money  to  do  this  and  I  again  appeal  to  you  for  a  contribution 
for  this  causi\ 

It  looks  as  if  in  another  year  we  would  have  secured  the  interest  of  the 
dealer  to  the  e^ttent  that  every  section  would  have  its  club,  for  I  now  have 
upplicattous  from  37  sections  for  help  in  getting  a  start. 

May  I  have  your  financial  help  for  this  work  again  tlvls  year?  Any  con- 
tribution will  be  thankfully  received. 

Trust  you  will  treat  the  request  as  liberally  as  possible  in  the  light  of 
the  good  accomplished. 

The  Commission  does  not  hare  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  this  letter, 
but  it  appears  from  a  notation  on  the  above  letter  that  the  Inter- 
national again  contributed  $75. 

llr.  Wright  again  wrote  the  International  Harrester  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica on  March  9,  1918,  as  follows : 

Last  year  you  made  a  contribution  toward  the  fund  to  earn*  on  jmd  extend 
the  work  of  the  Local  Clubs. 

In  each  convention  this  year  the  work  of  these  clubs  in  bringing  about 
l)etter  conditions  has  been  strongly  brought  out,  and  there  does  not  appear 
a  dissenting  voice  to  the  idea  that  through  this  plan  the  things  we  want  to 
see  done  in  our  industry  can  be  best  brought  about. 

The  traveling  men  through  their  organization  have  rendered  most  eflflcient 
service  and  again  this  year  are  ptannhig  to  help  organize  other  clubs;  but 
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there  remalDs  much  to  be  doue  after  organization,  and  we  find  that  to  niaise 
them  effective  they  must  be  nursed  beyond  the  stage  where  misunderstanding 
l>etween  dealers  can  wreck  the  whole  purpose. 

Your  money  last  year  was  used  not  only  to  start  twenty-two  new  clubs,  but  also 
to  keep  alive  and  working  the  entire  forty-four  clubs  now  in  existence  In  the 
Bast. 

I  have  requests  in  my  office  at'  the  present  time  tor  the  organization  of  sixteen 
new  clubs  at  once,  and  more  to  come,  and  \t  looks  as  if  this  year  we  could 
effectively  use  this  means  of  having  dealers  understand  how  to  cooperate  with 
you,  and  we  vmnt  to  start  and  maintain  many  more  dubs  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  average  expense  last  year  -of  starting  these  clnbs  was  $20.75  for  eadi 
one,  and  this  expense  went  into  ttie  advance  work  of  letter  writing  to  arouse 
interest,  and  in  paying  the  railroad  fare  for  the  men  to  go  and  start  the  club 
running. 

During  the  year  we  spent  in  railroad  fares  for  <lealers  going  to  ciubs  outside 
their  sections  and  givis»g  advloe  to  tlie  otlier  dealers,  a  matter  of  $97.65,  and 
tills  feature  of  the  work  has  been  so  good  that  this  year  we  would  like  to  ex- 
tend this  to  the  end  that  we  could  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  dealer  that  the 
effort  had  value  to  them  as  dealers,  an<l  that  it  was  not  merely  a  move  on 
the  part  of  the  industry,  that  had  special  value  to  them. 

As  the  writer  views  this,  the  valne  is  to  the  entire  industry,  and  points  out 
that  in  the  effort  to  get  quick  acttem  on  cooperation  during  the  period  when  it 
is  needed  to  secure  priority  on  materials,  and  to  secure  early  orders  from 
dealers,  the  club  furnishes  the  means.  Again  in  repair  week  now  dosing,  we 
find  that  effective  work  was  done  where  we  had  active  clubs  in  the  field. 

Now  we  make  another  appeal  to  you  for  financial  support  to  this  work;  we 
hope  that  it  will  come  up  to  last  year,  and  in  some  cases  more.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  your  consideration  and  reply,  with  any  suggestions  for  the 
soccessfal  carrying  on  of  this  important  work. 

It  appears  that  The  International  Harvester  Co.  again  contributed 
$75  to  Mr.  Wright's  fund. 

The  unit  of  local  organization  in  all  of  the  associations  affiliated 
with  the  Eastern  Federation  is  the  dealer's  local  club.  Direct  con- 
tact is  established  and  maintained  by  the  secretary  with  local  club 
officials  who  take  up  matters  by  correspondence  directly  with  the 
secretary  of  the  federation  for  his  advice  or  action. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  the  Commission  found  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  regarded  as  good  business  practice,  the 
secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  carries  on  wide  correspondence 
regarding  association  matters  without  keeping  carbon  copies  of  his 
letters  for  his  files.  Furthermore,  no  minutes  or  other  records  are 
kept  of  Eastern  Federation  conferences.  The  activities  of  the  fed- 
eration can  usually  be  judged,  therefore,  only  from  letters  and  re- 
ports addressed  to  the  secretary,  and  from  the  secretary's  statements 
regarding  activities  carried  on  and  methods  used. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  trade  mortality  among  the  retail-implement  dealers 
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by  the  development  of  better,  trade  relationships  and  practices,  sa 
that  the  retail-implement  trade  would  be  made  more  profitable,  and 
its  members  developed  into  substantial  business  men  in  their  com- 
munities. Activities  of  the  federation  and  its  constituent  associations 
to  make  the  trade  more  profitable  fall  under  two  general  heads  of 
regulating  price  competition  to  secure  larger  profits  and  confining^ 
the  retail  trade  to  retail  dealers. 

Price  control. — ^The  most  active  units  in  efforts  to  control  low- 
price  competition  have  been  the  local  clubs  acting  in  accordance  vnth 
the  general  policy  of  the  federation  and  its  constituent  associations. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  secretary  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  cost-educational  work  among  dealers.  The  work  carried  on 
consists  largely  of  addresses  before  groups  of  dealers,  either  local 
clubs  or  groups  contemplating  the  organization  of  local  clubs,  fol- 
lowed from  time  to  time  by  articles  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  dealing 
with  the  percentage  mark  up  to  be  used  by  the  retail  dealers  in  de- 
termining their  selling  prices.  That  such  articles  are  sometimes  sug- 
gested by  large  manufacturers  is  evident  from  the  following  quoted 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  under  date  of  February  28, 
1916,  by  W.  W.  Alexander,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  this  Is  an  exceUent  time  to  write  an  article  ex- 
plaining to  the  dealers  the  most  simple  way  to  figure  selUng  prices.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  would  suggest  that  you  take  a  concrete  example  and  illustrate  it  by  large 
plain  figures  in  your  paper.  Say  the  cost  of  an  article  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  is 
$60,  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  18  per  cent.  Show  the  dealer  how  to  figure 
so  that  his  selling  price  will  net  him  10  per  cent  profit. 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Commission  under  date  of  October  1, 
1918,  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  stated  that  dealer  mem- 
bers were  instructed  to  add  33^  per  cent  to  the  cost  price  plus  freight 
to  arrive  at  a  "  retail  price  that  is  fair  to  the  farmer  and  fair  to  the 
business  of  the  retailer."  This  gross  mark  up  or  margin,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  equivalent  to  a  25  per  cent  gross  profit  on  sales  price  of 
implements.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  20  per  cent 
of  the  sales  price  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  cover  dealers'  expenses, 
made  up  of  "  interest  on  capital  invested,  rent,  loss  from  deterioration 
of  stock,  bad  debts,  heat,  light,  office  expense,  and  salaries,"  and  an 
additional  5  per  cent  "  is  small  enough  additional  for  profit,"  Inter- 
est on  investment,  which  he  claimed  was  an  expense,  is,  of  course,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  profit  rather  than  an  operating  expense.  The 
20  per  cent  of  sales  price  regarded  by  the  federation  as  necessary  to 
cover  expenses,  including  interest,  therefore,  determines  what  is  in 
reality  a  minimum  profit-yielding  margin,  and  the  additional  5  per' 
cent  is  clear  profit  over  and  above  expenses  (including  salary  of  the 
merchant)  and  interest  on  investment  at  the  current  rate.     Further- 
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more,  the  secretary  was  unable  to  submit  any  actual  dealers'  expense 
figures  substantiating  the  claim  that  20  per  cent  is  necessary  to  cover 
expenses  and  intei^est.  He  stated  that  tills  figure  was  arrived  at 
through  discussions  at  dealers'  meetings.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  20  per  cent  of  sales  price  to  cover  expenses  and  5  per  cent  for  addi- 
tional profit  is  merely  an  arbitrarily  chosen  figure  set  up  by  the  fed- 
eration as  a  goal  to  be  attained  in  the  dealers'  attempts  to  increase 
profits.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  the  results  of  the  Com- 
mission's study  of  schedules  submitted  by  over  11,600  dealers  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  study  indicates  that  the  average  per- 
centage of  selling  price  representing  the  dealers'  gross  profits  for  the 
entire  United  States  was  17.5  per  cent  in  1916  and  15.9  in  1918.  (See 
p.  231.)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  gross  profits 
for  the  entire  United  States  decreased,  the  net  profits  of  dealers  in- 
creased materially,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  implements  and 
the  gross  profits  in  dollars  increased  during  the  years  1916  to  1918, 
inclusive,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  expenses  of  conducting  a  retail 
business.  The  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  advo- 
cated a  25  per  cent  gross  margin  throughout  the  period  of  rising 
prices,  thereby  tending  to  enhance  prices  and  profits  of  dealers  by 
advocating  a  percentage  of  gross  profits  from  7  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  during  the  period. 
The  Eastern  Federation  showed  no  inclination  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  normal  effect  of  competition  in  reducing  the  percentage  margin 
as  prices  increased,  which  could  be  done  without  reducing  profits. 

Effect  of  local  club  AcnvrriES. — ^A  study  of  dealers'  prices  and 
gross  profits  in  counties  in  which  local  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  were  active  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern  States  compared  with  those  of 
all  dealers  reporting  from  the  same  groups  of  States  indicates  that 
dealers  in  counties  in  which  local  clubs  existed  increased  their  prices 
to  farmers  by  approximately  the  same  percentage  that  manufac- 
turers' prices  increased.  Normally  the  increase  to  farmers  lagged 
somewhat  behind  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  price  to  dealers.  In 
Upper  Southern  States  the  increase  to  farmers  in  local  club  counties 
was  1.7  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  prices  to 
the  dealers,  whereas  the  increase  to  farmei:s  for  all  dealers  of  this 
section  was  2.2  per  cent  less  than  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  prices. 
For  the  Middle. Atlantic  States  the  increase  to  farmers  lagged  1.9 
per  cent  for  all  dealers,  but  only  0.7  per  cent  for  local  club  counties. 
In  but  one  State,  New  York,  did  it  appear  that  prices  to  farmers 
increased  less  rapidly  in  local  club  counties  than  the  average  increase 
to  farmers  for  all  dealers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  percentage  relationship  of  dealers'  gross  profit  to  total  sales 
for  the  United  States  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease  as  prices  ad- 
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vanced.  This  was  true  of  every  sectkwi  of  the  United  States,  the 
decrease  for  the  whole  country  being  from  17.5  per  cent  to  15.9,  u 
decrease  of  1.6  per  cenL  (See  p.  23L)  The  effect  of  the  Eastern 
Federation's  cost  education  carried  on  through  local  club  organization 
apparently  was  to  cause  the  average  for  local  club  counties  to  decrease 
less  than  the  average,  and  in  some  cases  to  increase.  For  all  dealers 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  percentage  of  gross  profits  to  sales 
decreased  from  17.6  per  cent  in  1916  to  16.7  per  cent  in  1918,  a  de- 
crease of  0.9,  while  the  percentage  for  local  dub  counties  decreased 
from  17.2  per  cent  in  1916  to  16.8  per  cent  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  but 
0,4  per  cent  In  the  Upper  South  tiie  percentage  for  all  dealers 
decreased  from  17.2  per  cent  in  1916  to  16.1  per  ceat  in  1918,  a 
decrease  of  1.1  per  cent,  while  the  percentage  for  local  dub  counties 
increased  from  18.0  in  1916  to  18.5  per  cent  in  1918,  an  increase  of  0.5 
per  centi  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  during  this  period  prices  were 
rapidly  advancing  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  same  percental 
relationship  between  gross  profits  and  total  sales  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  gross  profits  parallel  with  the  increase  in  prices,  while  any 
inci'ease  in  percentage  margin  meant  a  still  greater  increase  in  dealers 
gross  profits. 

The  effect  of  local  dub  activities  in  terms  of  actual  percentage 
increases  in  gross  profits  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  showing  the 
average  percentage  increases  in  dealers^  margins  for  all  dealers  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  JVIiddle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern 
groups,  together  with  the  average  percentage  increase  for  all  local 
chib  counties  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern  States. 

Taki.e  149. — G7-0SS  profits  of  dealers  in  territory  covered  by  local  clubs  <i0iated 
irith  the  Eastern  Federation  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  compared  ^cith  those  of 
aU  dealers  reporting  for  the  whole  VnAtcd  l^tates,  the  Middle  Atlantic  ^tat-es^ 
au'f  the  Upper  i<onthcrn  States. 


I'er  cent  Incrraso  In  dealers'  pross 
margins,  1918  over  1910. 

Territorial  dl\ision. 

All^deftlers 
reporting. 

47.7 
57.9 
52.9 

A  U  dealers 

of  loGaKchib 

counties 

anJy, 

Dtflkrencc. 

I'nited  States 

Middle  Atlantic 

65.1 

72.8 

7.2 

Vppcr  South 

19.9 

Average,  Ikliddlc  Atlontie  and  Upper  South 

55.3 

Co.  7 

10.4 

The  increases  in  gross  profits  for  all  dealers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Upper  South  were  greater  than  the  average  for  the  entire 
United  States,  while  the  percentage  increase  in  local-club  counties  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  was  7J2  points  higher  than  the  increase  for 
all  dealers  of  the  same  group  of  States.    The  i^ercentage  increase  for 
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local-club  counties  of  the  Upper  Southern  States  was  19.9  points 
higher  than  for  all  dealers  of  the  Upper  Southern  group.  The  per- 
centage increase  in  gross  margins  for  all  local-club  counties  in  both 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern  States  was  10.4  points 
higher  than  the  percentage  increase  for  all  dealers  reporting  from 
these  two  groups  of  States.  Dealer  organization  is  less  general  and 
local-club  organization  is  newer  in  the  Upper  South,  hence  the  com- 
parison based  on  the  few  local  clubs  of  the  Upper  South  most  strik- 
ingly shows  the  effectiveness  of  local-club  activity  in  increasing  the 
gross  profits  of  dealers  of  local-club  territory  as  compared  with  all 
the  remaining  territory  of  the  Upper  South,  where  dealers  were  less 
effectively  organized  and  competition  unrestrained. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  state  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  net  profits  of  dealers  afiiliated  with  the  Eastern  Fed- 
eration of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  some  idea  of  the  results  of  co- 
operative effort  may  be  inferred  from  comparison  of  the  percentages 
of  gross  profits  of  those  dealers  compared  with  other  dealers  of  their 
own  section  and  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  increase  of  47.7 
per  cent  in  gross  profits  in  1918  over  1916  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  net  profits  to  net  in- 
vestment for  the  dealers  from  which  financial  reports  were  secured. 
In  1916  the  percentage  of  net  profit  to  owned  capital  for  all  classes 
of  dealers  was  12  per  cent ;  in  1916  it  was  20.5  per  cent.  In  computing 
these  percentages,  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  was  allowed  as 
an  expense  of  retailing.  Assuming  equal  efficiency  as  retailers,  and 
no  greater  increase  in  dealers'  expenses  in  the  East  and  South  than 
elsewhere,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  increase  in  percentage  of  net 
profit  to  owned  capital  would  increase  even  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  margin  realized  as  the  re- 
sult of  cooperative  control  of  price  competition  in  territory  covered 
by  the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers. 

Local  price  agreements. — In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission on  October  1, 1918,  Grant  Wright,  secretary  of  the  federation, 
stated  that  the  federation  had  "at  times  issued  suggested  prices 
based  on  the  general  selling  expense  and  cost  of  the  goods."  In 
accordance  with  this  general  policy  of  the  ifederation  regarding  the 
formulation  and  use  of  uniform  price  lists,  numerous  local  clubs 
have  engaged  in  local  price-fixing  activities. 

Under  date  of  February  23,  1916,  John  E.  Watson,  secretary  oi 
Local  No.  1  of  the  Eastern  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealei^s'  Associa- 
tion, Woodstown,  N.  J.,  addressed  the  secretary  of  the  federation  as 
follows : 

Our  local  holds  a  meeting  at  Elmer  at  the  Madara  House  next  Monday  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock  at  which  a  spirited  discussion  of  prices  is  expected.    •     *    ♦ 
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• 
I  am  going  to  bring  nbout  a  general  adoption  of  (prices),  settlements  and  terms 
that  every  one  will  agree  to  and  publish  the  same  in  our  local  papers  under  the 
members  of  our  focal  club. 

The  word  "prices"  in  this  letter  was  crossed  out  and  "settle- 
ments "  written  above  it. 

Under  date  of  March  4,  1916,  William  P.  Ward,  secretary  of  Local 
No.  12,  Salisbury,  Md.,  wrote  stating: 

We  beg  to  advise  thnt  after  you  left  the  clubrooms  the  members  then  got 
together  on  a  price  list  that  all  the  implements  ought  to  be  sold  at  and  the 
writer  is  to  make  copies  of  this  list  and  mail  to  each  member  asking  for  com- 
ments on  prices  to  become  effective  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dealers. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  under  date  of  April 
27,  1917,  by  J.  E.  Dougherty,  secretary  of  Local  No.  7  of  the  New 
York  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  indicates 
that  the  use  of  suggested  price  lists  was  general  in  the  New  York 
territory.  Local  No.  7  had,  according  to  the  letter,  then  been  organ- 
ized about  three  months.    The  letter  stated : 

We  have  the  same  suggested  retail  prices,  the  same  selling  terms  and  the 
same  exchange  proposition  that  the  other  clubs  have. 

In  some  cases  secretaries  of  local  clubs  forward  to  the  secretary  of 
the  federation  partial  minutes  or  outlines  of  subjects  discussed  at 
club  meetings.  On  November  18,  1918,  the  secretary  of  Local  No. 
0,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  forwarded  a  copy  of  minutes  of  a  meeting  at 
which  there  was  "some  discussion  on  implement  prices  for  coming 
season,  running  on  same  basis.    The  margin  of  profit  was  discussed." 

Under  date  of  March  29,  1919,  President  C.  N.  Bacon,  of  Local 
Club  No.  2  of  the  New  England  Implement  Dealers'  Association, 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  federation  the  results  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  local  was  organized,  stating  that : 

From  7  o'clock  to  10.15  a  very  interesting  and  earnest  discussion  of  local  con- 
ditions, prices,  etc.,  took  place  and  the  utmost  harmony  was  manifest. 

In  one  case  at  least  the  question  of  legality  of  local  clubs  suggest- 
ing prices  was  raised  by  the  president  of  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  Machinery  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association.  Under  date 
of  March  17,  1919,  T.  W.  Hoenniger,  secretary  of  this  association, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  federation,  which  contained 
the  following : 

I  am  inclosing  two  letters ;  also  copy  of  the  suggested  price  list  which  we  are 
going  to  mail  out  to  members  of  Local  No.  2  (Richmond,  Va.),  Mr.  Beihle  seems 
to  think  that  the  wording  of  these  letters  and  these  suggested  prices  may  be 
unlawful  under  the  ruling  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  We  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  in  this  matter  and  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer. 

Under  date  of  March  18,  1919,  Grant  Wright,  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Federation,  replied  as  follows : 
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Now  in  regard  to  the  price  matter :  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  you  fellows  are 
not  making  money  from  that  list  for  it  is  not  high  enough  based  on  present 
prices,  and  while  that  is  your  business  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  face  the  issue  as 
it  is  and  get  the  price  that  will  yield  you  a  profit  and  not  a  loss. 

Your  letter  to  nonmembers  I  would  not  send  out  for  it  says  the  prices  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Local  Club.  The  letter  to  members  is  all  right  but 
would  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  agreed,  for  that  is  what  the  law  objects  to,  and 
it  does  not  express  the  truth  after  all,  for  you  gentlemen  are  simply  going  over 
the  matter  of  prices  to  determine  what  is  right  and  just,  with  no  agreement 
that  the  members  will  absolutely  hold  to  this. 

Suggest  that  in  sending  out  the  report  of  the  Ck)mmlttee  that  you  say  that  the 
result  of  the  committee's  work  is  shown  on  the  suggestive  price  list,  which  Is 
based  on  present  cost  plus  an  average  selling  expense  common  to  all,  and  that 
you  believe  that  all  dealers  will  realize  that  implements  can  not  be  sold  under 
the  prices  named  and  show  any  profit. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  running  against  the  law  when  business  men  get 
together  right  and  fair,  but  the  law  says  that  you  can  not  agree  on  prices  that 
are  uniform  for  that  is  collusion. 

The  list  suggested  selling  prices  for  various  sizes  and  types  of  the 
following  implements,  together  with  prices  for  extra  equipment  for 
same:  Grain  binders,  corn  binders,  corn  planters,  cultivators,  grain 
drills,  spike-tooth  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  hay  loaders,  binder 
twine,  disk  harrows,  mowers,  plows,  hayrakes,  land  rollers,  manure 
and  lime  spreaders,  hay  tedders,  and  farm  trucks.  (See  Exhibit  II, 
p.  697.)  This  list  was  sent  to  dealers,  both  members  and  nonmembers 
of  the  club.  The  copies  sent  to  nonmembers  were  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter  dated  March  27,  1919 : 

I  am  inclosing  copy  of  the  suggested  resale  prices  for  1919.  These  are  based 
on  present  cost  of  the  standard  lines  plus  an  average  selling  expense  common 
to  all. 

From  the  records  which  I  have,  you  have  never  been  a  member  of  our  local 
club.  You  were  Invited  to  attend  the  above  meeting,  and  we  regret  very  much 
that  you  were  not  present,  as  we  had  a  splendid  meeting,  and  all  who  came 
were  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  expenses. 

I  am  inclosing  these  prices  to  you  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  The  effort  to  stabilize  prices  on  a  basis  which  will  give  the  im- 
plement dealer  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  is  by  no  means  the  only  benefit  you 
win  derive  from  being  a  member  of  the  Association,  for  the  social  features  of 
the  meetings  and  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  the  fostering  of  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  among  business  men,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  you  as 
a  merchant,  and  especially  as  a  dealer  in  farm  implements. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  these  suggested  prices  in  confidence  and  conform  to 
them  as  far  as  possible.  It  will  mean  more  profit  to  you,  and  will  not  work 
any  hardship  upon  your  customers.  If  there  is  any  information  you  would  like 
to  have  regarding  the  Association,  please  write  me  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  such  information  as  I  may  have  at  my  command. 

Although  the  secretary  of  the  federation  speaks  in  his  letter  of  the 
list  being  the  work  of  a  committee  of  dealers,  Secretary  Hoenniger,  of 
the  local  club  at  Bichmond,  Va.,  informed  an  agent  of  the  Commis- 
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sion  that  he  himself  worked  them  out  on  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  dealer 
plus  33i  per  cent,  which  is  the  percentage  mark  up  suggested  by  the 
Eastern  Federation,  yielding  to  the  dealer  a  25  per  cent  gross  profit 
on  sales. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  written  by 
the  secretary  of  the  federation  that  although  agreement  upon  uni- 
form prices  is  regarded  as  collusion,  agreement  upon  a  definite  per- 
centage mark  up  is  not  so  regarded.  The  letter  accompanying  the 
list  of  suggested  prices,  however,  says  nothing  whatever  about  any 
percentage  mark  up  other  than  that  the  prices  "  are  based  on  present 
cost  plus  an  average  selling  expense  common  to  all/' 

In  describing  the  activities  of  local  clubs  the  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Federation  stated  that  undoubtedly  every  local  club  dis- 
cussed prices  at  their  meetings.  Gross  margins  are  agreed  upon, 
which,  if  adhered  to  by  dealers,  accomplish  to  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  results  as  a  definite  agreement  to  sell  at  agreed 
prices.  In  effect  a  suggested  price  list  showing  prices  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  cost  to  dealer  plus  the  percentage  margin  agreed  upon  be- 
comes a  list  of  uniform  prices  to  be  followed  by  dealers.  In  the 
case  of  Local  Club  No.  2,  even  nonmembers  who  were  not  present 
at  the  meeting  were  forwarded  copies  of  the  list,  with  the  request 
that  they  "  conform  to  them  as  far  as  possible."  The  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  such  activities  is  to  eliminate  competition  and  establish  prices 
at  the  level  desired  by  the  local  club. 

The  establishment  of  a  local  club  and  the  use  of  so-called  suggested 
price  lists  do  not  always  immediately  effect  the  full  control  of  price 
competition  desired.  Membership  in  the  club  is  voluntary  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  certain  retailers  who  are  not  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  or  who  are  classed  as  irregular  dealers 
remain  outside  the  organization,  and  their  competition  on  a  lower 
price  basis  than  that  desired  by  the  members  of  the  club  prevents  full 
realization  of  the  benefits  desired  by  enthusiastic  club  members. 

J.  E.  Dougherty,  secretary  of  New^  York  Local  Xo.  7,  in  April. 
1917,  reported  that  after  three  months  of  organized  activity  and  the 
use  of  suggested  prices  there  still  were  a  number  of  irregular  dealers 
and  farmer  agents  who  would  have  to  be  "eliminated  before  our 
club  will  be  a  success."  In  another  case  C.  I.  Brumbach,  secretary 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Local  No.  3,  requested  the  secretary 
of  the  federation  to  be  present  and  assist  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  on  September  3, 1918,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  put 
forth  "  every  effort  possible  to  correct  some  very  bad  policy  that  is 
being  carried  out  in  regard  to  prices  and  the  way  in  which  the  im- 
plement and  fertilizer  business  is  being  conducted."  Still  another 
form  of  complaint  is  that  of  William  G.  Walp,  secretary  of  Eastern 
Association  Local  No.  4,  AUentown,  Pa.,  under  date  of  December  18, 
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1918,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  membei*  ^'  used  the  club  to  estab- 
lish a  selling  price  and  now  he  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  the  others 
to  make  it  appear  he  is  in  a  position  to  deal  out  goods  cheaper  than 
other  club  members." 

In  such  cases  as  those  outlined  above,  the  first  step,  and  the  usual 
step  pursued,  is  an  attempt  to  educate  those  regarded  as  price  cutters 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  organized  dealers  and  to  induce  them  to  be- 
come members  of  the  club.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  ccmform  to  the  viewpoint  of  his 
organized  competitors  causes  him  to  be  classed  as  an  undesirable 
competitor  and  therefore  an  "  irregular  dealer."  Failure  of  a  dealer 
to  cooperate  may  be  followed  by  an  appeal  to  manufacturers  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  dealer  regarded  as  a  price  cutter  with 
a  view  to  bringing  him  into  line,  or  to  cut  off  his  source  of  supply 
in  the  case  of  the  dealer  who  refuses  to  cooperate.  In  certain  cases 
t^  assistance  of  manufacturers  is  sought  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  club  members  who  are  regarded  as  price  cutters.  All  su<;h  activi- 
ties involving  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  are  carried  on  under 
the  general  policy  of  both  organized  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
restricting  the  retail  trade  to  those  dealers  recognized  as  being  regu- 
lar or  established  dealers. 

Eestrictiox  of  trade  to  established  retail  dealsrs. — The  re- 
striction of  the  retail  implement  business  to  established  channels  of 
trade  is  a  firmly  established  principle  with  the  Eastern  Federation 
of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers.  The  claim  of  the  dealers  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  '*'  to  the  retail  dealer  belongs  the 
retail  trade."  The  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  defines  a 
retail  dealer  for  the  purposes  of  the  federation  as  a  dealer  who  has  a 
fixed  place  of  business,  carries  a  stock  of  implements  and  repairs 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  his  locality,  and  who  honestly  seeks 
to  serve  tlie  customer.  All  others,  including  farmer  agents,  agents 
who  sell  from  catalogue,  farmers'  cooperative  companies  or  associa- 
tions which  sell  to  members  more  cheaply  than  retail  dealei-s  would 
do,  and  general  storekeepers  who  sell  a  few  implements,  making  the 
implement  business  a  leader,  are  regarded  as  irregular  dealers. 
Farmer  agents  and  catalogue  agents  are  objected  to  on  the  basis  that 
they  do  not  give  the  farmer  needed  service  in  setting  up  and  starting 
new  machines  and  in  furnishing  needed  repairs  on  machines  in  use. 
Cooperative  companies  and  dealers  wiao  sell  on  narrower  margins  of 
profit  than  association  members  are  classed  as  irregular,  because  they 
are,  from  the  association's  viewpoint,  price  cutters,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  furnish  the  necessary  repair  and  other  service  to  the 
farmer.  The  secretary  of  the  federation  intimates  that  fully  one- 
half  of  the  names  listed  as  dealers  in  farm  implements  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  federation's  definition  of  a  "  regular  "  dealer. 
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Cooperation  of  manufacturers. — ^Manufacturers  generally  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  selling  through  established  retail  dealers.  It 
is  therefore  to  their  interest  to  assist  in  any  movement  that  results 
in  the  improvement  of  the  established  dealer  as  a  credit  risk.  Conse- 
quently manufacturers  show  a  strong  inclination  to  cooperate  with 
the  Eastern  Federation  by  refusing  to  sell  to  price-cutting  dealers 
regarded  by  the  federation  as  being  "  irregular."  The  secretary  of 
the  federation  therefore  promptly  takes  up  the  complaints  of  local 
clubs  with  the  manufacturers  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance  that 
the  manufacturers  will  discontinue  selling  to  firms  objected  to  by  the 
federation.  The  cases  taken  up  with  the  manufacturers  during  the 
last  three  years  cover  all  phases  of  the  federation's  activities  from 
the  elimination  of  the  farmer  agent  to  maintenance  of  local  prices 
by  club  members. 

The  elimination  of  farmer  agents  and  catalogue  canvassers  usually 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  as  the  volume  of  business  done  by 
any  one  agent  is  generally  small  and  manufacturers  prefer  to  dis- 
tribute through  dealers  who  have  established  places  of  business, 
larger  capital,  and  recognized  standing-  in  their  communities.  Pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  federation  generally  appears  to  be  effective 
in  such  cases.  Farmers'  cooperative  associations,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  their  larger  volume  of  business  ai^d  larger  resources,  fre- 
quently pi'esent  somewhat  more  difficult  cases  for  elimination.  In 
such  cases  the  individual  manufacturers  generally  show  willingness 
to  refuse  to  sell  on  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation  pro- 
vided all  other  manufacturers  refrain  from  selling.  The  matter  is 
sometimes  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  former  imple- 
ment dealer  who  has  been  a  good  customer  of  one  or  more  manu- 
facturers becomes  the  agent  or  manager  of  the  cooperative  associa- 
tion. Even  in  cases  in  which  the  volume  of  trade  is  comparatively 
large,  however,  manufacturers  show  a  strong  desire  not  to  sell  to 
cooperative  concerns,  where  such  sales  would  disrupt  the  trade  of 
established  dealers. 

Under  date  of  December  3,  1918,  E.  K.  McLean,  jr.,  sales  manager 
for  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Beapiiig  Machine  Co.,  writing 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  regarding  a  proposed 
sale  of  six  cars  of  goods  to  the  Farmer's  Cooperative  Union  of 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  after  stating  that  a  "regular"  dealer  of  Mansfield 
did  net  object  to  the  sale,  closed  with  the  following: 

I  am  frank  to  confess  that  this  business  would  look  attractive  to  us  this 
season,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  our  being  able  to  obtain  it,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  make  this  connection  if  it  will  in  any  way  disrupt  the  trade  in  that 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  writing  you,  therefore,  in  regard  to  this  matter 
und  would  appreciate  your  advice  on  the  same,  all  of  which  will  be  kept 
strictly  confidential. 
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In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Machine  Co.,  under  date  of  December  7,  1918,  the  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Federation  discussed  the  case  of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Union  of  Mansfield,  Pa,,  at  length,  pointing  out  that  the  objection- 
able feature  of  the  plan  was  the  fact  that  the  union  proposed  to  sell 
cheaper  to  stockholders  than  to  others,  but  contemplated  no  better 
service  to  the  farmer  than  is  given  by  the  established  retail  dealer; 
that  the  writer's  canvass  of  chain  stores  for  handling  implements, 
even  when  run  for  profit,  indicated  that  they  had  not  proved  suc- 
cessful for  lack  of  first-class  management;  that  the  size  of  the  union 
indicated  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  union  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion by  securing  all  the  trade,  and  that  this  would  result  in  a  price- 
cutting  campaign  in  the  section — 

that  would  make  it  Impossible  for  any  concern  to  live.  Merchants  will  not 
give  under  to  this  scheme  without  a  fight,  and  a  fight  on  prices  will  make  it 
impossible  for  the  union  to  sell  at  a  profit  like  the  others,  and  soon  the  stock- 
holders' money  will  be  gone  and  the  usual  failure  will  result. 

I  am  afraid  that  Rose  Is  planning  to  go  into  something  that  he  does  not 
understand,  and  while  he  will  pay  for  all  the  goods  he  buys  at  the  start,  yet 
there  will  be  a  finish  when  things  will  not  be  so  good,  and  with  such  a  plan 
we  are  sure  that  dealers  in  every  section  of  the  East  will  rise  In  protest  and 
the  protest  will  effect  the  manufacturer  who  supports  it. 

The  Mr.  Rose  mentioned  above  was  M.  F.  Rose,  manager  of  the 
Mansfield  Union  at  the  time. 
In  closing  the  secretary  stated : 

We  shall  ask  our  readers  for  an  opinion  on  this  matter  without  revealing 
your  names  in  the  matter  of  course,  and  believe  that  the  replies  will  be  a 
governing  thing  for  you  to  follow. 

In  the  December  12,  1918,  issue  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  an  article 
was  published  outlining  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary, emphasizing  the  fact  that  according  to  the  reports  the  union 
proposed  to  sell  to  stockholders  at  from  5  to  7  per  cent  less  than  to 
others,  and  calling  upon  dealers  of  Tioga  and  Bradford  Counties 
to  give  the  editor  their  views  on  the  matter.  The  article  advised 
dealers  to  "  work  quick  if  you  want  to  stop  some  good  houses  selling 
this  outfit."  Responses  to  this  appeal  appear  to  have  been  unsatis- 
factory to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation,  who  published 
another  article  in  the  February  20,  1919,  issue  of  the  Eastern  Dealer 
which  stated  in  part : 

Our  paper  has  noted  the  activity  of  one  M.  F.  Rose,  of  Mansileld,  Pennsylvania, 
in  trying  to  organize  a  cooperative  scheme  in  that  section,  and  while  we  have 
not  received  much  backing  from  dealers  in  that  section,  who  seem  content  to 
allow  the  promoters  to  make  It  impossible  for  a  real  dealer  to  exist,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  the  industry  we  want  to  warn  our  friends  of  the  danger  in  sup- 
porting this  scheme  so  far  as  Implements  are  concerned.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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The  iK>sition  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  is  that  Rose  and  his  sch^ne  cannot 
perform  the  necessary  imsdement  service  to  the  farmer  except  at  an  expense 
fully  as  great  as  the  regular  dealer,  and  hence  his  promise  to  farmers  Is  not 
founded  on  fact.    *    *     * 

The  Eastern  Dealer  has  supporters  in  all  sections  of  the  East  and  these 
supporters  will  back  as  In  refusing  to  buy  lines  that  are  sold  through  wrong 
agencies  In  any  section,  and  believing  that  schemes  of  this  sort  do  not  tend 
to  benefit  the  industry.  Increase  the  s^vice  to  the  farmer,  or  effect  any 
economy  In  his  buying,  we  shall  do  our  part  in  keeping  our  readers  posted 
on  manufacturers  who  give  support  by  selling  to  this  outfit,  no  matter  under 
what  name. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  manufacturer,  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  who  referred  this  case  to  the 
secretary,  did  not  sell  the  Mansfield  Cooperative  Union.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  secretary  in  such  cases,  carried  on  through  the  columns 
of  the  Eastern  Dealer  and  otherwise  keeping  dealers  "posted  on 
manufacturers  who  give  support"  to  farmers'  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, undoubtedly  have  weight  with  manufacturers  who  rather  tlian 
incur  the  enmity  of  the  organized  dealers  by  selling  to  dealers  classed 
as  "irregular"  refuse  to  accept  orders  from  farmers'  cooperative 
organizations  or  others  classed  as  irregular  dealers. 

Another  case  involving  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  refusing  to  sell  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
federation  arose  in  Essex  County,  N".  Y.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  i918,  Ray  F.  Finch,  division  sales  manager  for  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.'s  New  York  branch  at  Syracuse,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  federation,  stated  that  a  salesman  had 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $225,  quoted  by  the  salesman  to 
the  farmer  at  retail  prices.  These  goods  were  to  be  delivered  through 
Ed.  Mason,  manager  of  the  Essex  County  Farmers'  Association. 
The  salesman  reported  that  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  Mason  with 
the  farmer  for  $190.  Apparently  Deere  &  Co.'s  agent  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Mason  was  at  that  time  acting  as  manager  for  the  farmers' 
association.    In  closing  Mr.  Finch  stated: 

We  simply  want  to  say  rifrht  here  concerning  Mr.  Mason,  that  you  can 
readily  understand  what  his  finish  wlU  be  with  us  when  he  would  not  take 
the  profit  which  our  traveler  made  for  him  upon  the  side  rakes  and  loaders. 
This  will  apply  to  any  dealer  as  you  know,  and  Mr.  Mason,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  will  be  a  dead  issue  as  long  as  he  carries  out  his  present  policies, 
and  especially  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  one  of  these  cooperative  proposi- 
tions. 

Following  the  above  correspondence,  the  secretary  of  the  federation 
published  an  article  in  the  December  12,  1918,  issue  of  his  paper,  the 
Eastern  Dealer,  dealing  with  the  Essex  County  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. After  describing  the  plan  under  which  the  farmers'  association 
was  organized  the  article  stated: 
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W«  are  advised  that  thei^  farmers  recogiiize<l  that  they  could  not  put  this 
across  in  the  open  and  8o  have  an  arrangement  with  a  dealer,  E.  L.  Mason,  of 
Bssex.  New  York,  to  buy  in  his  own  name  and  sell  as  the  association.  As  soon  as 
the  scheme  was  reported  the  Eiastern  Dealer  gave  the  manufacturers  who  sell  in 
that  section  the  advice  as  to  the  r^orts,  and  we  are  getting  in  news  regarding 
this  man  Mason,  who  it  aFS>ear8  has  a  political  bug  buzzing  and  feels  that  his 
Bcfaeme  will  help  him  even  if  it  breaks  some  regular  dealers  and  Mr.  Mason 
as  well.  *  *  *  Our  reports  would  indicate  that  some  manufacturers  have 
r^resentatives  in  Essex  County  who  should  be  called  to  account  before  the 
matter  gets  to  the  stage  of  an  issue  with  the  New  York  State  dealers. 

Four  months  later,  on  March  12,  1919,  A.  J.  Mclntoshj  branch 
manager  for  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  wrote 
the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Dealers'  Federation  a  letter  stating: 

We  desire  to  tip  you  offi  and  state  confidentially  that  a  letter  we  Just  re- 
ceived from  a  blockman  *  *  ♦  advises  that  Mr.  Ed  Mason,  of  Essex,  New  York, 
Is  selling  and  buying  agent  for  an  association  formed  in  Essex  County.  He  ad- 
vertises to  seU  at  a  5  per  cent  profit.  He  is  one  of  our  former  dealers,  and  from 
what  I  can  gather  from  the  blockman's  letter  they  have  refused  to  furnish 
him  any  machines  but  he  says  conHdentially  that  the  John  Deere  folks  have 
made  a  contract  with  him  to  sell  their  line.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  writer  understands 
that  you  are  desirous  of  getting  this  information ;  therefore,  we  are  making  it 
our  business  to  keep  you  posted. 

On  March  18,  the  secretary  of  the  federation  wrote  Deere  &  Co.'s 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  branch  regarding  the  sale  of  goods  to  Mason.  On 
March  18  the  Syracuse  branch  manager  replied  stating : 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  letter  from  the  International  Harvester  Ck>mpany,  at 
Ogdensburg,  (N.  Y.),  ♦  ♦  ♦  stating  that  they  were  going  to  discontinue  sell- 
ing him,  and  we  certainly  are  not  going  to  sell  anyone  who  does  business  In 
the  way  Mr.  Mason  has  in  the  past,  and  should  we  get  any  further  information 
tliat  would  be  of  interest  to  you  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  forward  it. 

Still  later  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.'s  New  York  branch  addressed 
a  complaint  to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  alleging  that 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.'s  Poughkeepsie  branch  was  selling  goods  to 
Mr.  Mason.  Under  date  of  June  7,  1919,  the  secretary  addressed  an 
inquiry  regarding  the  matter  of  the  Moline  Plow  Cp.'s  New  York 
branch  house.  This  letter,  the  second  written  to  the  company  regard- 
ing this  matter,  was  as  follows: 

Have  no  reply  from  you  regarding  the  sale  of  your  goods  to  E.  L.  Mason  of 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  or  the  cooperative  concern  he  is  boosting.  Tliis  Is  very  important 
for  you,  and  trust  that  you  are  not  delaying  stopping  the  sale  here,  for  they  are 
a  bad  lot,  and  the  sale  will  hurt  you  when  known.  The  Oliver  people  say  they 
have  stopped,  and  the  Int^natlonal  Harvester  CJompany  and  Deere  both  stopped. 

A.  W.  Reed,  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow  Oo.'s  Poughkeepsie 
branch,  replied  under  date  of  June  10, 1919,  as  follows : 

Somebody  is  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  We  refer  to  the  question  of  our  having 
had  negotiations  \^ith  Mr.  E.  L.  Mason  of  Essex,  N.  Y.,  as  mentioned  In  yours 
of  the  7th  and  In  your  previous  letter  on  the  same  subject 
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We  delayed  replying  to  your  first  communication  until  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  with  our  representative  on  the  territory.  We 
knew  that  we  had  not  corresponded  with  Mr.  Mason  and  had  not  quoted  him  on 
our  goods.  We  also  knew  that  we  had  received  no  orders  from  him  and  had 
made  no  shipment  of  goods  to  him.  AVe  are  advised  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Johnson,  our 
salesmen  covering  that  territory,  that  neither  has  he  had  any  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Mason.  We  are  now  wondering  who  gave  you  the  Information.  Who- 
ever it  was  is  maliciously  inclined  to  misinform. 

Now  please  understand  we  are  mighty  glad  to  have  yon  take  matters  of  this 
kind  up  with  us.  We  know  your  feelings  toward  us  and  we  assure  you  once 
and  for  all  that  we  are  not  soliciting  business  from  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Mr. 
Mason. 

The  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  at  onoe  forwarded  this 
letter  to  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Under  date  of 
June  19,  1919,  a  reply,  written  on  the  John  Deere  Plow  CJo.'s  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  letterhead,  and  signed  by  W.  W.  Alexander,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  was  addressed  to  Grant  Wright,  secretary 
of  the  Eastern  Federation.    This  letter  stated  as  follows : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  16,  it  does  look  as  If  our  man  got  the 
wrong  steer  on  the  Moline  people,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  always 
tried  to  avoid.  In  other  words,  when  a  salesman  reports  a  certain  price  being 
made  by  one  of  our  competitors,  we  always  ask  him  for  the  invoice  or  con- 
tract, or  else  it  is  given  no  consideration ;  and  as  this  implement  organization 
develops  throughout  this  territory  we  believe  we  should  devise  some  plan  to 
avoid  taking  up  rumors,  which  may  be  circulated  from  various  sources,  without 
close  investigation  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  this  and  to 
help  in  devising  some  definite  plan  to  be  worked  on.  As  requested,  we  are 
returning  this  letter  of  June  10  from  the  Moline  Plow  Ck>. 

Although  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  speaks  of  prices,  it  is 
quite  evident  from  the  mention  made  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.'s  letter 
of  June  10  that  the  matter  alluded  to  is  the  alleged  sale  of  goods  by 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.  to  the  Essex  County  Farmers'  Association, 
which  was  denied  in  the  Moline  Co.'s  letter  of  June  10,  1919. 

From  the  above  correspondence  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  office 
of  the  Eastern  Federation  acts  as  a  clearing  house  in  the  cooperative 
activities  of  the  dealers  and  the  large  manufacturers  distributing  in 
eastern  territory  to  maintain  retail  prices  at  the  level  desired  by  the 
dealers  by  the  elimination  of  farmers'  cooperative  associations  re- 
garded as  price  cutters. 

In  some  cases  sales  are  made  by  the  large  manufacturers  for  de- 
livery to  the  farmer  through  farmers'  cooperative  <»*ganizations^ 
provided  the  farmers'  organization  or  its  agent  allows  the  manu- 
facturer's agent  to  stipulate  the  price  at  which  the  goods  shall  be 
sold  to  the  farmer.  In  this  way  the  manufacturers  attempt  to  set 
retail  prices  to  protect  regular  dealers  against  low-price  competition 
of  the  cooperative  organizations.  In  the  case  of  the  Essex  County 
Farmers'  Association,  described  above,  failure  of  the  manager,  Mr* 
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Mason,  to  charge  the  fanner  the  full  retail  price  of  $225  stipulated  by 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.'s  agent  was  the  occasion  for  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.  to  begin  investigations  that  resulted  in  establishing 
Mr.  Mason's  connection  with  the  cooperative  association.  When 
his  connection  became  known,  several  manufacturers  refused  to  sell 
any  more  goods  to  him.  That  this  close  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  in  refusing  to  sell  price-cutting  farmers'  organiza- 
tions has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federaticm 
by  the  New  York  branch  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Ca  on  March  16, 
1916: 

With  reference  to  the  attached  letter  from  the  East^n  Dealer,  would  say 
for  your  information,  that  the  Farmers'  Syndicate  (Inc.)t  of  €k>urtlaDd,  N.  Y. 
is  just  what  the  name  implies,  and  is  headed  by  Allen  &  Stoddard,  formerly 
implement  and  produce  dealers  at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  at  which  place  they  are 
also  conducting  business  as  a  Farmers'  Syndicate.  We  understand  that  their 
plan  is  to  sell  stock  to  ^rmers,  limiting  each  farmer  to  a  certain  amount  of 
Btoci^.  They  claim  to  sell  their  goods,  including  fertilizers,  implements  and 
other  farmers'  supplies  at  regular  established  retail  prices,  and  to  disburse 
dividends  from  the  profits  once,  a  year.  We  have  heard,  however,  from  a 
more  or  less  reliable  source,  that  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  goods  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  charged  by  legitimate  implement  dealers  operating 
in  the  same  territory.  We  are  not  selling  this  concern,  nor  have  we  quoted 
them  any  prices^  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  then  only  on  a  retail  basis  ^ 
at  Groton,  N.  Y. 

The  effect  of  the  cooperative  understanding  existing  between  the 
larger  manufacturers  and  the  Eastern  Dealers'  Federation  regard- 
ing sale  of  goods  to  farmers'  organizations  is  that  any  individual  or 
firm  acting  as  agent  for  a  farmers'  organization  is  practically  black- 
listed by  the  larger  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  secretary  of  the  federation.  The  closeness  and  eflPective- 
ness  of  the  understanding  is  evident  from  the  following  letter,  dated 
June  26,  1919,  in  which  A.  W.  Reed,  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  asked  if  the  ban  against  selling  goods 
to  a  certain  retail  concern  had  been  removed,  and  specifically  asked 
the  secretary  for  a  list  of  cooperative  firms  considered  as  illegitimate 
dealers  by  the  federation : 

Will  you  not  please  advise  us  of  the  standing  of  E.  &  L.  Coates,  of  Elkland, 
Pa.?  We  know  this  firm  has  been  considered  in  the  cooperative  class  in  the 
past,  and  we  are  wondering  if  the  ban  with  reference  to  selling  them  goods  has 
been  removed. 

Would  it  not  be  iKHSSible  for  you  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  dealers  who  are 
not  considered  as  legitimate  by  the  dealers*  Association?  We  refer*  of  course, 
to  cooperative  concerns,  who  do  not  obtain  fair  prices  from  the  farmers.  We 
would  like  very  much  indeed  to  have  this  information. 

Under  date  of  June  28, 1919,  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion  replied,  shifting  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  regular 
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dealer  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  and  stating  his  inability  to  furnish  a 
list  of  irregular  dealers.    The  secretary's  letter  was  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  r^arding  E.  &  L.  Coates  of  Elkland,  Pa.,  but 
have  no  late  advices  cm  this  outfit,  and  If  your  men  have  any  shall  be  pleased 
to  get  this.  Perhaps  thcgr  have  dropped  the  fl<dieme  and*  if  so,  they  ought  to 
become  regular,  but  in  all  eases  of  this  sort  would  move  slow  for  the  bad  effect 
it  lias  on  your  regular  dealer  trade; 

In  reply  to  your  letter  further  would  say  that  I  could  not  give  you  a  list  of 
all  of  this  sort  for  you  get  more  than  I  do.  Your  applications  ought  to  show 
the  character  of  tbe  business,  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  your 
business  ought  to  protect  itself  against  selUng  to  this  class  of  distributors. 

The  general  attitude  of  manufacturers  distributing  in  the  East 
toward  the  efforts  of  the  Eastern  Federation  to  prev^it  sales  to 
dealers  classed  as  "  irregular  "  is  well  summed  up  by  W,  S.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  Thomas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  In 
a  letter  dated  July  28,  1917,  the  secretary  of  the  federation  com- 
plained that  the  Thomas  Manufacturing  Co.  had  sold  goods  to  an 
irregular  dealer.  Mr.  Thomas  replied  under  date  of  August  15, 
1917,  stating  that  the  goods  had  been  sold  to  the  dealer  after  ascer- 
taining that  he  had  previously  been  a  customer  of  Deere  &  Co.  and 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  The  position  of  the  Thomas  Manu- 
facturing Co.  regarding  sales  to  dealers  regarded  as  price  cutters  and 
therefore  irregular  was  set  forth  as  follows : 

•  •  •  ^g  naturally  assumed  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
dealer.  However,  would  say  this,  that  any  dealer  in  the  United  States  who 
handles  Thomas  goods,  and  sells  at  a  price  below  that  which  wiU  afford  him  a 
fair  margin  we  regard  as  acting  rather  foolishly  and  will  not  last  long  in 
business  if  he  keeps  it  up.  We  try  our  best  to  avoid  selling  that  kind  of  pec^le 
entirely. 

If  you  have  any  other  information  about  this  man  different  from  the  above 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  it  *  *  *  We  handle  our  business  in  the  East 
exactly  as  we  do  in  the  West,  making  no  diilerence  whatever,  and  we  aim  to 
sell  only  to  "  regular  "  dealers  everywhere. 

The  attitude  of  manufacturers  is  so  strong  in  this  matter  that  in 
some  cases  they  refrain  from  selling  to  certain  dealers  regarded 
as  regular  when  it  appears  that  by  so  doing  the  organized  dealers 
might  be  antagonized. 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  objected 
to  sales  made  by  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co«  to  a  dealer  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  where  there  is  a  strong  local  club.  The  manufacturer 
replied  under  date  of  September  14, 1918,  stating : 

*  *  *  I  am  disappointed,  and  in  fact  somewhat  surprised  at  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  some  of  the  dealers,  as  I  have  thought,  and  still  believe,  tliat  those 
fellows  are  just  as  legitimate  as  we  are,  but  I  do  feel  that  they  should  change 
their  name.  As  far  as  our  line  of  implements  is  concerned,  I  do  not  feel,  even 
though  this  concern  is  legitimate,  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  us  to  sell 
them  unless  the  dealers  there  would  agree  to  it;  but  iaasmuch  as  they  have 
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sold,  or  will  sril,  approximately  lift}'  Waterloo  Boy  tractors  this  year,  we  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  fair  to  us  for  the  dealars  to  ask  us  to  refrain  from  selling 
this  firm  tractors  unless  tbe  dealers  of  Lancaster  County  who  are  objecting  to 
this  would  give  us  an  equal  volume.  *  *  *  We  will  do  nothinji^  until  we 
go  over  the  situation  with  you.  Sven  though  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
to  sell  them  our  other  line,  we  think  that  we  can  continue  with  them  on  trac> 
tors  without  creating  any  unkind  feeUng. 

The  above  quotation  indicates  the  real  power  of  strong  local  deal- 
ers' organizations  to  bring  about  restriction  of  trade  to  members 
through  cooperation  of  the  largest  and  strongest  manufacturers  in 
refusal  to  .sell  even  desirable  dealer  customers  classed  as  irregular 
by  the  local  organizati<»u  Such  cooperation  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers places  in  the  hands  of  dealers'  local  organizations  a  power- 
ful instrument  for  the  advancement  and  maintenance  of  prices  by  the 
elimination  of  any  dealer  who  fails  to  maintain  the  prices  desired  by 
the  local  club  and  is  therefore  classed  as  an  irregular  dealer. 

A  specific  case  in  which  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  was 
used  in  an  attempt  to  fix  prices  and  force  J.  E.  Eiierr  &  Son,  a 
member  of  a  local  club,  to  advance  and  maintain  his  prices  on  manure 
spreaders  at  the  level  desired  by  other  dealers  occurred  at  AUentown, 
Pa.  Under  date  of  April  10,  1919,  William  G.  Walp,  secretary  of 
Local  Club  No,  4,  AUentown,  Pa.,  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  federa-^ 
tion  stating  that  there  had  been  some  trouble  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  local  on  account  of  a  price-cutting  campaign  on  the  part  of  a 
member,  and  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  have  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation  and  a  representative 
from  each  of  three  manufacturers — John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.,  and  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works — to  handle  the 
matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  in  AUentown  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1919,  "when  we  want  these  parties  to  present  their 
reasons  for  having  this  trouble  on  hand  and  have  same  corrected 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned."  At  the  meeting  the  matter  was 
brought  up,  but  not  until  after  the  secretary  of  the  federation  had 
left  the  meeting,  and  was  handled  in  the  open  meeting  instead  of  by 
committee  as  proposed.  Under  date  of  May  14,  1919,  W.  P.  Stacey, 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  branch  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  Implement  Co.,  whose  customer  was  the  alleged  price  cutter, 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  federation  that  the  meeting  took- 
action  fixing  the  retail  price  of  manure  spreaders  at  $200  each.  This 
was  $15  more  than  the  member  had  previously  been  charging.  The 
letter  described  the  open  meeting  procedure  as  follows : 

After  you  left  the  meeting  drifted  along  about  the  same  as  while  you  were 
there.  Each  dealer  scolded  about  what  the  other  dealer  had  been  doing  on 
different  machines.  Finally  I  stated  to  the  dealers  that  I  was  asked  to  be 
indent  to  discuss  a  spedflc  complaint,  and  so  far  as  this  company  was  con- 
cerned we  would  like  to  have  the  matter  settled,  and  also  that  it  was  my 
opinion  if  the  dealers  would  all  assume  the  right  attitude  toward  the  matter, 
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there  would  be  little  difficulty  In  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion— one 
that  would  clear  up  the  matter  under  discussion.  So  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  all  dealers  were  to  ask  $200  for  spreaders  giving  3  per  cent  discount  for 
cash,  and  that  all  dealers  not  present  at  the  meeting  were  to  be  called  upon 
advising  them  of  the  action  and  urging  them  to  adopt  the  same  price,  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Knerr  if  he  would  agree  to  such  a  price,  and  with  much  reluctance 
he  said  he  would  so  agree,  and  I  said  to  him  in  the  op^i  meeting  that  it  was 
our  request  that  he  do  so. 

Following  the  meeting  the  dealer  who  had  agreed  with  reluctance 
canceled  all  orders  with  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co., 
stating  that  he  preferred  to  buy  from  concerns  that  made  no  attempt 
to  control  his  retail  prices.  Later,  however,  a  part  at  least  of  the 
orders  were  reinstated  and  business  relations  reestablished  between 
this  dealer  and  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  following  statement  that  Emerson- 
Brantingham 's  representative,  Mr.  Stacey,  realized  that  he  was  being 
used  by  the  local  club  as  a  means  of  advancing  retail  prices : 

I  think  from  what  you  have  seen  of  this  matter  that  you  can  very  accurately 
judge  the  fine  game  that  has  been  and  is  being  played  so  far  as  J.  E.  Knerr  and 
Son  and  this  company  are  concerned,  which  was  to  force  me  into  position  to 
refuse  to  sell  Knerr  and  Son  unless  they  raised  their  retail  price  on  spreaders. 

Manufacturers  cooperate  with  the  Eastern  Federation  by  contribut- 
ing funds,  as  stated  above.  (See  p.  612.)  Manufacturers  and  their 
representatives  assist  in  the  conduct  of  local  club  meetings,  some  of 
which  have  been  held  in  the  offices  of  manufacturers'  branch  houses. 
Salesmen  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  instructed  to  boost  deal- 
ers' organizations  in  their  territory.  The  New  York  Implement  and 
A^ehicle  Dealers'  Association  has  a  traveling  men's  auxiliary.  Manu- 
facturers take  up  matters  of  retail  price  with  alleged  price  cutters  on 
complaint  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation  and  in  some  cases  notify 
the  secretary  of  dealers  who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  local 
clubs.  One  manufacturer's  representative  at  least  has  paid  the  sub- 
scriptions of  such  dealers  to  the  secretary's  paper,  the  Eastern  Dealer. 
Material  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eastern  Dealer,  some  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  manufacturing  concerns,  is 
referred  to  salesmen  for  their  use  in  canvassing  dealers.  Auction  sales 
conducted  by  dealers  are  objected  to  by  the  federation,  and  manufac^ 
turers  show  inclination  to  refrain  from  selling  auction  dealers  upon 
complaint  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation,  provided  all  manufac* 
turers  refrain  from  selling. 

Instructions  to  travelers  to  refrain  from  selling  goods  to  coopera- 
tive organizations  or  other  dealers  classed  as  irregular  has  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  selling  field  of  salesmen.  This  in  some  cases  arouses 
the  objection  of  travelers.  In  one  such  case  W.  W.  Alexander,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  federation  under  date  of  May  13, 
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1919,  suggesting  the  advisability  of  having  travelers  of  western  New 
York  attend  a  meeting  at  which  the  secretary  was  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. The  firm's  position  in  the  matter  of  cooperating  with  the  fed- 
eration was  stated  in  the  following  words: 

I  did  not  mince  matters  In  reference  to  our  attitude  toward  that  Western  New 
York  bunch  of  trarelers,  including  our  own,  and  told  our  man  if  he  or  any  other 
representative  of  ours*  or  of  any  other  legitimate  concern  was  opposed  to  the 
work  you  are  doing,  or  the  work  of  organizations,  they  were  working  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  their  employers,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  no  man 
can  continue  to  work  for  us  unless  he  cooperates,  and  if  he  is  against  organiza- 
tion, then  he  is  not  cooperating.  This  man  said  that  he  is  in  favor  of  it  and 
will  do  everything  he  can  with  other  travelers  to  get  the  entire  situation  lined 
up  in  a  cooperative  way. 

Many  local  clubs  of  the  Eastern  Federation  carry  on  an  exchange 
of  information  regarding  overstocked  goods  or  goods  that  are  not 
moving  freely  in  their  territory.  In  the  exchange  bulletins  dealers 
state  what  goods  they  wish  to  dispose  of  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
will  sell  to  other  dealers  in  order  to  move  the  goods.  Such  activities 
assist  materially  in  clearing  the  dealers'  stock  and  in  some  cases  en- 
able farmers  to  secure  needed  implements  more  promptly  than  would 
be  possible  if  the  goods  were  ordered  from  the  factory  or  manufac- 
turer's branch  house. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  dealers'  clubs  and  State  associations 
terms  of  sale  and  credit  to  farmers  have  been  shortened  and  rendered 
more  uniform  throughout  the  territory  covered  by  the  dealers'  organ- 
izations. Shortening  of  terms  by  manufacturers  has  fostered  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  dealers  and  shifts  the  service  of  granting 
necessary  credit  to  the  local  dealers  and  local  banks,  thus  tending  to 
put  the  implement  business  on  a  better  basis  from  the  manufacturer's 
viewpoint  and  to  foster  better  business  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  dealer. 

According  to  a  statement  of  its  secretary  the  New  York  State 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association  provides  fire  insurance 
to  its  members  "at  a  saving  of  30  to  60  per  cent"  and  carries  on 
other  activities  of  interest  and  benefit  to  dealers.  Such  activities 
of  the  dealers'  associations  as  do  not  have  for  their  purpose  control 
of  prices  or  undue  restriction  of  channels  of  trade  are  commendable. 
Commendable  activities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  secondary  ob- 
jects among  dealers'  associations  affiliated  with  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers. 

Section  4. — Summary. 

Associations  of  retail  implement  dealers  affiliated  with  both  the 
National  Federation  and  the  Eastern  Federation  carry  on  various 
activities  along  lines  of  cooperative  exchange  of  goods  among  dealers, 
mutual  insurance,  collection  of  accounts,  and  the  adoption  of  better 
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business  practices  in  the  granting  of  credits  and  terms  of  settlement 
to  farmers,  which  result  in  safer  methods  of  business  and  more  con- 
tinuous and  efficient  service  to  the  consumer.  Activities  whidi  result 
in  increased  efficiency  of  retailing  and  the  betterment  of  trade  con- 
ditions without  tending  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  fair  competition 
among  dealers,  or  that  do  not  promote  the  use  of  unfair  methods  to 
prevent  the  free  development  of  efficient  new  channels  of  distribution 
are  commendable. 

Certain  activities  carried  on  by  retail  implement  dealers'  organi- 
zations are  susceptible  of  use  in  ways  that  more  or  less  directly 
restrict  the  operation  of  free  competition  based  on  efficiency  of  serv- 
ice. Cost  education  is  often  so  used.  Every  retail  dealer  should 
have  a  system  of  accounts  which  will  enable  him  to  know  his  own 
expenses  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  draw  the  line  between  con- 
ducting his  business  at  a  profit  and  conducting  it  at  a  loss.  Cost  edu- 
cational activities  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  members  to  adopt  ade- 
quate systems  of  accounts  are  conducive  to  sound  business  methods 
and  fair  competition  among  dealers  and  make  for  permanence  of 
dealers  in  business.  Permanence  of  dealers  in  business  based  on  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  line  between  profit  and  loss  is 
necessary  to  continuity  of  service  to  the  consumer.  Both  the  National 
Federation  and  the  Eastern  Federation,  however,  have  expanded 
their  activities  under  the  name  of  cost  education  to  include  the  deter- 
mination of  average  percentage  margins,  including  a  minimum  profit 
to  the  dealers  as  a  group.  The  margin  between  the  cost  of  an  imple- 
ment to  the  dealer  and  the  retail  selling  price  to  the  consumer  is  the 
only  element  of  retail  price  within  the  control  of  retail  dealers, 
but  the  agreement  upon  a  percentage  margin  by  any  group  of  deal- 
ers may  be  tantamount  to  an  agreement  setting  minimum  retail  prices. 
This  expansion  of  cost  education  to  include  the  determination  of  per- 
centage margins  and  their  use  in  lieu  of  definite  price  agreements  by 
local  clubs  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  same  economic  result  that 
would  be  attained  by  the  illegal  price  agreement,  but  to  accomplish 
it  by  a  means  that  has  perhaps  not  been  specifically  declared  illegal. 
Price  control  by  collusive  agreement  should  be  recognized  as  the 
same,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  formal  or  tacit  agreement  upon  the 
final  price  figure,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  percentage 
margins,  it  takes  the  form  of  agreement  upon  the  individual  elements 
going  to  make  oip  the  price.  The  falseness  of  the  distinction  should 
be  recognized,  and  the  cost  educational  activities  of  retail  trade  asso- 
ciations restricted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  the  use  of  indirect, 
but  none  the  less  effective  methods  of  controlling  price  competition, 
which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  intent  and  results  accomplished,  ap- 
parently are  contrary  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  was  unable 
to  submit  any  documentary  evidence  indicating  that  the  margin  of 
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25  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  advocated  h^  the  federation  is  neces- 
sary to  yield  the  dealer  a  fair  profit,  indicates  that  the  25  per  cent 
figure  was  arbitrarily  adopted  as  a  means  of  increasing  prices  and 
profits. 

Interest  on  the  dealers'  own  investment  is  not  an  item  of  ex- 
pense, but  is  a  part  of  profits.  Its  inclusion  by  both  the  National 
Federation  and  the  Eastern  Federation  in  the  dealers'  expense  fig- 
ures, upon  which  percentage  margins  are  formulated,  determines 
not  a  margin  necessary  to  cover  the  dealers'  actual  expenses,  but 
a  margin  which  yields  him  a  minimum  profit  equivalent  to  the 
interest  on  his  investment  had  the  monev  been  loaned  instead  of 
being  used  in  the  business. 

The  use  of  suggested  price  lists  is  discountenanced  by  the  National 
Federation  and  favored  bv  the  Eastern  Federation.  Cases  of  the 
use  of  suggested  price  lists  as  a  means  of  controlling  local  price 
competition  by  local  clubs  affiliated  with  both  federations  were 
found.  Suggested  price,  list  is  only  another  name  for  agreed  prices 
if  the  list  is  generally  conformed  to  by  club  members  as  the  result 
of  unity  of  opinion  created  at  club  meetings. 

Failure  of  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Ma- 
chinery Dealers  to  keep  complete  files  of  official  correspondence  and 
complete  and  accurate  minutes  of  meetings  and  conferences  is  to  be 
regarded  as  very  poor  business  practice  that  may  or  may  not  be 
merely  an  attempt  to  conceal  activities  known  to  be  illegal.  Again, 
the  use  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Eastern 
Federation  has  been  such  as  to  give  widespread  publicity  to  any 
practice  on  the  part  of  dealers  or  manufacturers  which  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation.  In  some  cases 
the  tone  of  articles  published  has  been  threatening  toward  manufac- 
turers, suggesting  the  possibility  of  refusal  of  the  organized  dealers 
to  buy  from  manufacturers  who  showed  an  inclination  to  sell  to 
dealers  classed  as  irregular  by  the  federation. 

Cooperation  between  organized  retailers  and  organized  manufac- 
turers for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  is  commendable  so  long  as  it  does  not 
protect  particidar  channels  of  distribution  to  the  exclusion  of  chan- 
nels which  may  be  or  may  become  more  efficient  than  existing 
channels.  Free  competition  among  dealers  assumes  unhindered  de- 
velopment of  any  method  of  distribution  subject  only  to  its  ability 
to  maintain  its  position  on  the  basis  of  its  own  efficiency  in  fair 
competition  with  prevailing  forms. 

As  the  result  of  the, cooperation  between  the  dealers'  organizations 
and  the  manufacturers,  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  source  of  supply  with  the  best  full-line  com- 
panies.   This  restricts  and  even  renders  impossible  the  development 
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of  farmers'  cooperative  buying  organizations  and  prevents  those  in- 
terested in  such  organizations  realizing  any  benefits  that  might  accrue 
from  the  organization  and  proper  conduct  of  financially  responsible 
farmers'  companies.  Protection  of  the  established  retail  dealer  is 
accomplished  by  refusal  of  manufacturers  to  sell  to  cooperative  com- 
panies, even  though  the  cooperative  companies  may  be  financially 
responsible  and  may  be  able  to  buy  in  larger  volume  than  individual 
retail  dealers  normally  purchase.  The  result  is  that  farmers'  cooper- 
ative buying  organizations  are  condemned  as  distribution  agencies 
and  condemned  in  the  interest  of  the  existing  system,  thereby  pre- 
venting a  fair  test  of  their  efficiency.  Each  sfystem  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  render  the  service  required 
by  the  consumer  and  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  ability  to  deliver 
satisfactory  service  at  a  less  price  to  the  consumer. 

Manufacturers  of  farm  implements  do  not  generally  publish  resale 
prices  for  their  goods  at  retail,  except  on  repair  parts.  Such  resale 
prices  are  frequently  determined  and  maintained  by  dealers'  local 
organizations,  in  some  cases  with  the  assistance  of  manufacturers. 
This  extension  of  the  interest  and  effort  of  manufacturers,  whether 
at  their  own  instance  or  at  the  request  of  organized  dealers,  to  in- 
clude the  maintenance  of  prices  determined  by  local  clubs  is  an 
unwarranted  activity  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  respecting  retail 
prices,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  undoubtedly  is  forced  upon  the 
I  manufacturer  by  the  possibility  that  organized  retail  dealers  will 
by  collective  agreement  refuse  to  buy  from  any  manufacturer  who 
fails  to  cooperate  with  the  dealers'  organization  in  the  elimination 
of  firms  classed  as  irregular  dealers  or  price  cutters.  During  the 
period  of  advancing  production  costs  covered  by  this  report  another 
consideration  influenced  the  manufacturer  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
dealers  who  sold  at  low  prices.  This  was  the  fact  that  advancement 
and  maintenance  of  retail  prices  by  dealers  on  goods  purchased  prior 
to  price  advances  in  effect  at  any  given  time  made  easier  further 
price  advances  desired  by  manufacturers. 

The  general  scope  of  cost  education  among  dealers  and  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  cooperative  attitude  between  the  organized  dealers 
and  manufacturers  respecting  restriction  of  trade  to  established 
channels  are  quite  similar  for  both  the  National  Federation  and  the 
Eastern  Federation.  In  actual  practice,  however,  so  far  as  indicated 
by  the  Commission's  inquiry,  the  Eastern  Federation  has  pursued 
more  direct  methods  of  controlling  prices  and  has  more  openly 
taken  steps  to  eliminate  dealers  classed  as  undesirable.  Throughout 
the  territory  covered  by  both  federations  the*  activities  of  dealeiB' 
associations  supplemented  by  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  has 
tended  to  restriction  of  competition  and  enhancement  of  dealers' 
prices  and  profits. 


Chapter  IX. 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

ON  FARMERS'  PROFITS. 


Section  1. — ^Introdnction. 

The  Senate  resolution  requested  the  Commission  to  report  whether 
high  prices  of  farm  implements  prevented  the  farmer  from  making  a 
fair  profit.  The  Commission  had  no  practicable  way  of  securing  data 
as  to  farmers'  profits  directly.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  make  use 
of  data  collected  by  other  governmental  agencies  with  regard  to  farm 
operations  and  farm  expenses  and  profits.  Most  of  the  statistics  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled  from  published  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  taken  from  compilations  which 
were  made  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  that  department  for 
the  Commission. 

Discussion  of  the  relation  between  farmers'  profits  and  increased 
prices  of  farm  implements  involves  an  inquiry  into  three  conditions: 
(1)  The  degree  of  importance  of  farm  implements  in  farm  operation 
as  represented  by  the  proportion  of  farm  investment  and  yearly  farm 
expenditure  attributable  to  them;  (2)  the  relation  between  farm  im- 
plement prices  and  prices  of  other  things  purchased  or  sold  by  the 
farmer;  and  (8)  the  effect  of  these  high  prices  on  the  farmers'  costs 
and  profits. 

Section  2. — ^Relative  importance  of  implement  investment  and  costs  in 
fanning  operations. 

Since  the  purchase  of  implements  is  a  necessary  item  in  the  original 
outlay  for  farming  operations,  such  purchases  are  a  part  of  total  farm 
investment.  On  the  other  hand,  since  implements  wear  out  after  a 
certain  period  of  use  and  since  they  are  often  repaired  during  that 
period  their  maintenance  as  regards  depreciation  and  repairs  is  an 
item  of  annual  farm  expense. 

Percentage  of  implement  investment  to  totai*  farm  invest- 
ment.— According  to  the  census  data  given  below,  implement  and 
machinery  values  averaged  3.3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm 

property  in  the  period  from  X850  to  1910. 
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Table  150. — Percentage  of  implement  inveatmeiit   to   total   farm  investment^ 

1850-1910. 


1910 

1900 

1890 

1880" 

1870 

1860 

1850 

Vet  cent  of  value  of  all  farm  property  in: » 
Land  and  buildines 

84.9 

12.0 

8.1 

8L3 

L5.0 

8.7 

82.6 

14.4 

3.1 

83.7 

12.9 

3.3 

83.2 

13.7 

3.0 

83.3 

13.6 

3.1 

82.5 

Live  stock 

13.7 

Implements  and  machinery 

3.8 

t  Btotictioal  abstract,  p.  146. 

In  spite  of  the  great  improvement  in  farm  machinery  from  1850 
to  1910  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  it,  the  percentage  of 
machinery  and  implement  value  to  total  farm  value  was  surprisingly 
small  and  changed  but  little,  fluctuating  between  3  per  cent  and  3.8 
per  cent.  The  value  of  farm  implements  per  improved  acre,  how- 
ever, almost  doubled  during  this  period,  increasing  from  $1.84  in 
1850  to  $2.64  in  1910. 

For  the  period  since  1910  no  comprehensive  data  regarding  the 
percentage  of  implement  investment  to  total  investment  is  avail- 
able. The  following  average  percentages  of  implement  investment 
to  total  investment  for  selected  farm  groups  from  1913  to  1917  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  proportion  varies  with  varying  agricul- 
tural conditions : 

Peropnt. 

100  Indiana  farms 3. 1 

00  Wisconsin  farms 5. 4 

25  Ohio  farms 10.0 

While  the  information  in  the  above  tabulation  covers  too  small  a 
territory  to  be  conclusive,  it.  illustrates  the  tendency  toward  a  higher 
proportionate  implement  investment  in  recent  years  due  largely  to 
the  increased  use  of  tractors  and  tractor  drawn  implements. 

Implement  maintenance  costs  as  a  farm  expense. — ^Tlie  relative 
importance  of  farm  machinery  costs  in  farming  operations  must  be 
considered  not  only  as  regards  the  proportion  of  total  farm  invest- 
ment but  also  as  regards  the  percentage  of  annual  farm  expenditure 
attributable  to  implements  and  machines.  It  is  as  a  yearly  expense 
rather  than  as  an  investment  that  farm  implement  costs  are  to  be 
compared  with  prices  of  other  things  purchased  by  the  farmer  and 
with  prices  received  by  him  for  farm  products. 

Although  implements  and  machinery  represent  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  total  farm  investment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  imple- 
ments and  machines  depreciate  in  value  and  must  be  replaced  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  items  of  farm  investment. 

The  average  life  of  a  number  of  selected  implements,  according 
to  figures  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Tabus  151. — Average  life  of  farm  implements,  average  acreage  covered,  and 

percentage  of  replacements  per  year. 


Implemmt. 


Walldngplow 

Sulky  plow 

Gang  plow 

Bisk  harrow 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Corn  planter 

l-row  cultivator. . . 

Cwn  binder 

Grain  drill 

Endgate  seeder 

Grain  bindo* 

Mower 

Rake 

Hay  loader 

Manure  spreader. . . 
Farm  wagon 

Average 


Average 

Life  in 

number 
of  acres 

years. 

covered 

per  year. 

12.01 
14.95 

60 

14.23 

69 

12.91 

156 

15.27 

198 

12.92 

88 

13.69 

113 

10.86 

27 

14.13 

53 

14.46 

66 

13.56 

69 

13.48 

22 

15.73 

22 

12.90 

27 

12.04 

21 

17.92 

13.82 

Replace- 
ment 
per  cent 
yearly. 


8.33 
6.69 
.08 
76 


7. 
7. 


6.55 


7. 

7. 


74 
30 
9.21 
7.08 
6.92 
7.37 
7.42 
6.36 
7.70 
8.31 
5.58 


7.24 


Percentage  op  impi-bment  maintenance  costs  to  implement 
INVESTMENT. — The  annual  expense  of  implement  and  machinery  main- 
tenance consists  of  repair  costs  and  depreciation  charges.  For  the 
period  1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  the  percentages  of  initial  implement 
investments  represented  by  yearly  repair  costs  and  depreciation 
charges  were  as  follows : 

Table  152. — Percentages  of  annual  implement  maintenance  costs  to  initial  costs 
for  selected  groups  of  farms,  for  period  19J3-1917,  inclusive. 


tS  Ohio  Ibrms 

100  Indiana  farms. . 
60  Wisconsin  ftirms 


Repairs. 


Per  cent. 
1.1 
2.6 
5.2 


Depre- 
ciation. 


Per  cent. 

7.8 

18.0 

9.0 


Total. 


Per  cent. 
&9 
15.6 
14.2 


Since  a  farmer  does  not  wear  out  a  machine  in  one  year,  but  uses 
it  for  a  number  of  years,  the  total  price  of  the  machine  is  an  expense 
which  must  be  distributed  over  the  whole  period  of  use.  As  shown 
in  Table  151,  the  average  life  of  an  implement  is  about  14  years. 
Consequently,  if  implement  prices  were  unusually  high  in  1918  this 
does  not  mean  that  farmers  paid  these  high  prices  on  all  their  imple- 
ments, as  they  were  using  many  implements  purchased  in  previous 
years  at  lower  prices.  For  example,  a  farmer  may  be  using  a  mower 
purchased  in  1909  for  $44.  The  1918  price  for  the  same  machine 
was  $80,  or  $86  more.  The  average  life  of  a  mower  is  13^  years, 
^vhich  means  a  yearly  depreciation  of  7.42  percent.    This  would  mean 
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an  annual  expense  of  $3.26  on  the  mower  bought  in  1909,  but  one  of 
$5.93  if  the  mower  had  been  bought  in  1918.  Of  course,  this  principle 
operates  in  both  directions,  and  fanners  who  must  purchase  imple- 
ments at  top  prices  are  burdened  with  so  much  the  greater  propor- 
tionate annual  depreciation  charges  for  as  long  as  the  implement  can 
be  used.  Thus  many  of  the  implements  purchased  at  the  high  prices 
prevailing  since  1918  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
crops  of  succeeding  years  when  prices  of  farm  products  may  be  lower. 
However,  in  periods  of  high  prices,  the  tendency  is  to  repair  the 
old  machine  and  make  it  serve  a  little  longer  rather  than  buy  a 
new  one,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  old  equipment  is  now  in  use  than  was  generally  the  case,  and  this 
old  equipment  was  purchased  at  the  lower  prices  prevailing  several 
years  ago  and  not  at  the  current  high  prices.  It  should  be  noted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  repair  prices  generally  increase  in  proportion 
with  implement  prices  and  that  annual  charges  for  repairs  are  there- 
fore at  current  high  prices  in  every  case. 

Percentage  of  implement  maintenance  costs  to  total  farm 
COSTS. — ^The  average  proportion  of  total  annual  farm  expenses  repre- 
sented by  maintenance  charges  for  implements  and  machinery  is  in- 
dicated for  three  farm  groups  from  1913  to  1917,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

25  Ohio  farms * 7.9 

100  Indiana  farms -^  5.02 

60  Wisconsin  farms 9. 3 

Section  3. — ^Increase  in  prices  of  farm  implements  as  compared  with  priecE 
of  other  articles. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  implement  and  machinery 
costs  in  farming  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  next  the 
relation  between  prices  of  implements  and  those  of  other  articles 
bought  or  sold  by  the  farmer. 

Whether  a  price  is  high  or  not  is  always  a  relative,  not  an  abso- 
lute, question.  If  the  price  of  a  grain  binder  increases  from  $144  in 
1916  to  $230  in  1918  and  in  the  same  period  prices  of  other  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  farmer  remain  stationary,  there  will  be  complaints  of 
the  large  increase  in  binder  prices.  But  if  at  the  same  time  prices  of 
practically  everything  the  farmer  purchases  have  increased  by  an 
even  larger  percentage  than  binder  prices  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to 
single  out  the  binders  for  complaint,  but  will  consider  it  merely  as  part 
of  the  "  high  cost  of  living."  If,  coincident  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  prices  of  all  the  things  the  farmer  produces  increase  by 
a  larger  percentage  than  binder  prices  or  general  prices,  he  would 
be  in  a  relatively  better  position  than  before. 
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For  this  reason  the  effect  of  high  prices  of  implements  on  farmers' 
profits  is  essentially  a  relative  matter,  involving  consideration  of  in- 
creases in  all  other  prices  which  the  farmer  pays  or  receives.  But 
even  if  increased  implement  prices  did  not  leave  the  farmer  one  penny 
the  poorer,  those  prices  would  not  be  justifiable  unless  the  implement 
manufacturer  had  been  under  necessity  of  raising  his  prices  to  present 
levels  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  investment. 

General  prichss. — ^The  Department  of  Labor  has  compiled  index 
numbers  representing  prices  of  groups  of  commodities  and  of  all  com- 
modities for  a  number  of  years,  with  prices  for  the  year  1913  taken  as 
a  base  at  100.  These  index  figures  afford  a  convenient  and  simple 
method  of  studying  price  changes  in  recent  years.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures  do  not  represent  actual  monetary 
value  but  are  only  arbitrary  numbers  by  means  of  which  price  differ- 
ences may  be  examined. 

Comparisons  of  index  numbers  for  different  commodities  in  each  of 
two  or  more  years  are  not  satisfactory,  since  special  conditions  may 
have  given  rise  to  special  price  relationships  in  one  year.  For  this 
reason  in  discussing  the  relative  advances  in  prices  of  commodities 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  comparisons  are  better  made  between 
index  figures  representing  average  prices  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  order  to  compare  the  period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914  and  that  of  1916,  prior  to  America's  entry  into  the  war,  with  the 
1918  period  the  average  index  prices  from  1890-1909  are  taken  as  a 
base  upon  which  are  compared  prices  in  the  periods  1910-1914,  1916, 
and  1918.    These  comparisons  have  been  tabulated  as  follows : 

Table  153. — Index  numbers  of  tcholesale  prices,  1890-1918,^ 

[  On  basis  of  100  for  1913  prices.] 


Commodity. 


Farm  products. 
Foods. 


Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  metal  products 

Lumber  and  building  materials . 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

House  furnishing  goods 

▲11  commodities 


• 

1890-1909 

1910-1914 

1916 

71 

100 

122 

83 

102 

126 

87 

98 

127 

78 

89 

115 

94 

94 

148 

76 

100 

101 

94 

102 

143 

112 

101 

110 

80 

99 

123 

1918 


218 
189 
236 
175 
182 
151 
206 
207 
196 


1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Mar.,  1919,  p.  116. 

Using  the  basis  of  100  for  1913  prices,  the  general  price  level 
during  the  period  1890-1909  was  80.  In  the  period  from  1910-1914 
general  prices  had  reached  a  level  averaging  99.  In  1916  the  figure 
had  climbed  to  123,  and  in  1918  it  was  196,  or  more  than  double  the 
1890-1909  number. 
143559**— 20 il 
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The  foliowlBg  table  eliows  the  percentage  by  which  prices  increased 
in  1916  add  1918  over  the  pre-war  period  1910-1914: 

^ablSs  IM. — Percentages  of  price  incren^en  in  1916  and  IfflS  over  average, 

1910-1^4'^ 


Commodity. 


Famprodnots. 

Foods, 


Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lightlne 

If  etab  and  motal  products 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Chemlcab  and  drugs 

House  fumishing  goods 

All  oommodltieB 


Increase, 

Increase, 

1916  over 

1918  over 

1910-1914. 

1910-1914. 

1 

Percent. 

Percent. 

22 

11« 

24 

85 

39 

140 

29 

97 

57 

94 

1 

51 

41 

102 

9 

105 

24 

98 

Increase, 
1918  over 

1916. 


Percent. 


79 
50 
86 
52 
28 
50 
44 
8S 

m 


1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March,  1919,  p.  116. 

With  the  pre-war  period  1910-1914  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the 
table  shows  that  general  prices  in  1916  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  had  advanced  24  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  aver- 
age. For  1918  there  was  an  ina:'ease  of  98  per  cent  over  the  1910- 
1914  average.  The  1918  price  level  was  59  per  cent  above  that  of 
1916.  These  percentages  are  a  striking  indication  of  the  war's  effect 
upon  prices ;  while  the  percentages  for  ^^  all  commodities ''  increased 
as  shown,  prices  of  single  commodity  groups  did  not  move  at  the  same 
rate  in  every  case.  Prices  for  metals  and  metal  products,  which  were 
the  same  during  the  1910-1914  period  as  during  the  1890-1909 
period,  increased  57  per  cent  in  1916  over  the  1910-1914  average 
as  a  result  of  war  demands,  and  in  1918,  in  spite  of  Government 
restrictions,  they  were  94  per  cent  above  the  1910-1914  avei-age. 

Prices  of  farm  products. — ^In  this  relation  the  increase  in  prices 
of  fann  products  shown  in  Tables  153  and  154  is  significant.  From 
1890-1909  the  price  average  for  farm  products  was  nine  index  num- 
bers lower  than  tlie  av^:«ge  for  "  all  commodities."  This  relation- 
ship was  reversed  in  the  five-year  period  before  the  war  by  a  41  per 
cent  increase  in  index  prices  for  farm  products.  By  1916  this  in- 
crease was  22  per  cent  over  the  1910-1914  average,  but  "all  com- 
modities" had  inci'eased  even  more,  and  farm  products  and  **all 
commodities"  were  on  approximately  the  same  level.  By  1918, 
however,  farm  products  had  inci^eased  118  per  cent  above  the  1910- 
1914  average  and  were  22  index  numbers  above  the  level  for  "  all 
commodities."  As  the  table  above  shows,  prices  of  farm  products 
in  both  1916  and  1918  increased  over  the  1890-1909  average  more 
than  prices  of  any  other  commodity  groups.  The  increase  in  1918 
over  1916  was  T9  per  cent,  which  Was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
commodity  groups  except  clothing  and  house  furnishings. 

The  value  of  the  cereal  crops  of  1918  was  150  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  value  in  the  period  1910-1914.    The  following 
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table  Aows  the  acreage,  prodBctio&,  and  farm  value  of  these  crops 
for  the  years  1914,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  and  the  average  for  the 
period  1910-1914: 


Tabtj:  155. — Acreaffe,  production^  and  farm  value  of  cereal 

years,  £910-1918.^ 


crops  for  selected 


Acreage tkcr^. . 

Production bushels. . 

^tetm  value 

Yield  per  acre bushels. . 

rrloe  per  bushel 


1918 


234,639,770 

6,607,753,000 

17,071,482,000 

23.5 

SI.  28 


1917 


226,679,000 
^6,681,490,600 
16,785^962,000 
25.1 
$1.20 


1916 


215,750,000 
4,792,634,000 
14,283,432,000 
22.2 
10.89 


1914 


207,000,580 
4,983,143,000 
13,^843,000 
24.1 
to.  66 


Average, 
19104814. 


208,662,906 

4,883,805,800 

12,820,741,000 

24.0 

10.56 


1  Statistical  Abstract  1918,  pp.  151-155. 

While  an  increased  acreage,  and  in  some  cases  an  increased  yield 
per  acre,  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  increasing  value  of  the 
crops  in  these  years,  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  in  total  value 
is  attributable  to  increased  prices.  Taking  the  average  from  1910- 
1914  as  a  base  for  comparison,  the  following  table  shows  the  per- 
centages in  each  year  by  which  the  several  factors  in  the  total  crop 
value  have  increased  or  decreased : 

Table  156. — Percentage  of  vcreal  crop  increase  in  1918,  191*1,  1916,  and  19 H  over 

average,  1910-1914^ 

1914 


Farm  value 

Acrease 

Production 

YWd  per  acre. . . 
I*rice  per  bushel 


1918 

1917 

1916 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

151 

141 

52 

15 

11 

6 

13 

16 

«2 

«2 

6 

«8 

121 

107 

63 

Percent. 

16 
2 
2 
4 

14 


1  Statistical  Abstrat^t  1918. 


>  Decrease. 


The  preponderant  part  of  the  increased  farm  value  attributable 
to  increased  prices  is  apparent.  The  greatest  increase  in  acreage  was 
15  per  cent  in  1918,  while  the  yield  per  acre  actually  decreased  in 
both  1918  and  1916  and  did  not  increase  over  6  per  cent  in  any  other 
year.  The  price  per  bushel,  however,  increased  121  per  cent  in 
1918  over  the  average  from  1910-1914,  while  in  the  same  period  -the 
total  farm  value  increased  151  per  cent. 

The  a^'erage  prices  received  by  producers  for  the  important  crops 
in  selected  years  frOTa  1910-1919  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Ta&le  157. — Average  prices  received  by  producers,  WIO^-WIB,^ 
(Prices  are  those  cufl-elit  on  July  1  of  each  year.) 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oom. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Buck- 
^wheat. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Hay. 

Gotten. 

lUlO.^fc 

Cents.' 

95.3 

81.4 

93.0 

203.2 

220.0 

Cents. 

66.2 

63.2 

76.4 

153.7 

176.5 

Cents. 
42.1 
37.7 
40.4 
76.3 
70.9 

Cents. 

63.9 

68.7 

69.3 

113.6 

108.4 

Cents. 

74.6 

63.2 

83.3 

170.0 

138.6 

Cents. 

78.0 

•72.9 

93.1 

200.8 

160.8 

Cents. 
40.1 
49.8 

102.3 
94.9 

128.4 

CeTits. 
10.75 
10.47 
11. 10 
16.07 
21.73 

Cents. 
13.9 

1913 

11.6 

1916 

12.5 

1918 

28.« 

1919 

31.1 

4  Monthly  Crop  KclKffttr,  ^Tttly,  1919,  |S  76^ 
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These  large  increases  in  crop  prices  may  be  attributed  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  viz,  to  increased  costs  of  farming  and  to  increased 
buying  power  of  the  American  consumer  and  growth  of  foreign 
demand  during  and  since  the  war. 

Prices  of  farm  impiaBMents. — Comparisons  of  farm  implement 
prices  in  1914  with  those  in  1918  have  been  made  by  averaging  prices 
obtwned  by  the  Commission  from  the  county  agents'  schedules.  As 
pointed  out  above,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  given  year 
the  farmer's  expenses  are  not  chargeable  with  the  entire  cost  of  the 
implement,  but  only  with  a  fraction  thereof,  which  depends  on  the 
total  life  of  the  implement.  Also,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  implement 
prices  prevailing  in  the  current  year  which  determine  the  deprecia- 
tion charge  against  annual  farm  expenses,  but  rather  the  prices  for 
earlier  years,  when  most  of  the  machines  now  in  use  were  purchased. 

Annual,  depreciation  charges. — ^The  table  below  shows  prices  and 
annual  depreciation  charges  for  typical  farm  implements  bought  in 
1914  and  1918  and  the  increase  in  depreciation  on  implements  bought 
in  1918  over  that  on  implements  bought  in  1914: 

Table  158. — Comparison  of  average  annual  depreciation  charges  on  implements 

bought  in  1914  <i^^  ^^  1918, 


Implement. 


Wal  king  cultivator ,  6-sho vol 

Spike-tooth  barrow,  2-sectiozi 

Walking  plow,  13-inch,  steel 

Walking  plow,  li-inch,  steel 

Dump  hay  rake,  a-horse,  10-foot 

Single  disk  barrow,  16-izich,  la-disk. 

Riding  cultivator,  d^hovel,  l-row 

Stationary  gasoline  engine,  li-horsepower 

Com  and  cotton  planter,  a-row  checK 

Sulky  plow,  14-inch,  steel 

Mower,  3-horse,  5-foot 

Side-delivery  bay  rake 

Double  disk  barrow,  15-inch,  20-disk 

Hay  loader,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Farm  wagon,  a-horse 

Horse  gang  plow,  two  l»4nch,  steel 

Hoe  drill,  ft-tube 

Disk  drUl,  13-tube. 

Mianure  spreader,  TO-busbel 

Engine  gang  plow,  self-lift,  three  14-inch,  steel. 

Com  binder 

Grain  binder,  6-foot 


Average  price. 

Annual  depre- 
dation if 

Increase 

In  depr^ 

ciation 

Average 
life  of 

bought  in~ 

for  im- 
plements 

imple- 
ment, in 

bought 

in  1918 

over  thai 

m 

years* 

for  im- 

1914 

1918 

1914 

1918 

plements 
bought 
in  1914. 

13.  oe 

$7.35 

$13.64 

ia54 

$1.00 

$a46 

15.27 

12.90 

24.25 

.84 

1.59 

.75 

12.01 

13.16 

24.40 

1.10 

2.03 

.93 

12.01 

l&Ol 

27.22 

1.25 

2.27 

L02 

15.73 

27.51 

48.94 

1.75 

3.11 

L36 

12.91 

31.39 

58.47 

2.43 

4.53 

2.10 

13.69 

81.72 

50L73 

2.32 

4.36 

2.04 

9.44 

43.63 

66.19 

4.62 

7.01 

2.39 

12.92 

41.96 

74.30 

8.25 

5.75 

2.50 

14.95 

42.06 

77.33 

2.81 

5.17 

2.36 

13.48 

47.56 

82:54 

8.53 

612 

2.50 

15.73 

50.90 

98.84 

3.81 

628 

2L47 

12.91 

49.74 

95.86 

3.85 

7.43 

8.58 

12.99 

66.73 

11&49 

5.14 

8.89 

3.75 

17.92 

60.14 

116.06 

3.86 

648 

2.62 

14.23 

64.88 

120.68 

4.56 

&48 

3.92 

14.13 

68.83 

122.08 

4.87 

&64 

3.77 

14.13 

85.38 

143.02 

604 

iai2 

4.08 

12.04 

11&84 

19a  38 

9.87 

15.81 

5.94 

14.23 

125.20 

219.72 

&80 

15.44 

664 

10.86 

126.56 

221.20 

11.65 

2a  37 

8.72 

13.56 

131.28 

227.06 

9.68 

16.74 

7.06 

The  average  life  of  the  implements  shown  in  the  above  table 
ranged  from  a  little  less  than  10  years  for  stationary  gasoline  engines 
to  nearly  18  years  for  farm  wagons.  The  average  life  of  most  of 
the  implements  was  between  12  and  14  years.    The  average  prices  in 
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1914  and  in  1918  divided  by  the  average  life  in  years  gives  the  depre- 
ciation chargeable  to  each  year. 

The  annual  depreciation  on  implements  bought  in  1914  ranged 
from  54  cents  for  five-shovel  walking  cultivators  to  $11,65  for  com 
binders.  The  lowest  and  highest  annual  depreciation  charges  were 
for  the  same  implements  in  1918,  being  $1  and  $20.37,  respectively. 
The  increase  in  annual  depreciation  charges  for  implements  bought 
in  1918  over  that  for  implements  bought  in  1914  ranged  from  46 
cents  for  the  five-shovel  walking  cultivator  to  $8.72  for  the  com 
binder. 

Most  of  the  implements  in  use  in  1918  had  been  bought  in  1914  or 
prior  thereto.  On  most  implements  the  retail  prices  did  not  vary 
much  during  the  10-year  period  ending  with  1914.  The  annual  de* 
preciation  charges  on  most  of  the  implements  in  use  in  1918,  there- 
fore, would  be  not  greatly  different  from  those  shown  in  the  table 
for  1914.  Implements  bought  in  1915  and  1916  showed  only  moder- 
ate advances  over  1914  prices — averaging  2  per  cent  and  9  per  cent, 
respectively — so  that  the  annual  depreciation  charges  for  implements 
bought  in  those  two  years  would  show  on  the  average  only  2  per  cent 
and  9  per  cent  increase  over  the  1914  depreciation  charges.  By  1917 
implement  prices  had  increased  31  per  cent  over  1914  prices,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  annual  depreciation  charges.  It  is  only 
for  implements  bought  in  1918  that  the  higher  depreciation  charges 
shown  in  the  above  table  apply.  Prices  in  1918  had  increased,  on 
the  average,  73  per  cent  over  1914  prices ;  so  the  increase  in  deprecia- 
tion for  implements  bought  in  1918  over  that  for  implements  bought 
in  1914  was  78  per  cent 

Number  of  implements  purchasable  with  value  of  one  acre  of 
CROPS. — The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  gathered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shows  the  number  of  specified  farm  imple- 
ments purchasable  with  the  average  value  of  one  acre  of  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  years  1918,  1914,  and  1909 : 

Table  159. — Farm  implements  fyurchasable  toUh  average  value  of  1  acre  of 

crop  production  for  years  1918^  19*H,  and  1909} 


Implement. 


Hoes each. 

Manure  spreaders do... 

Mowers do... 

Pitchforks do... 

Plows do... 

Scythes do... 

Shovels do. . . 

Tedders do... 

Twine,  binder pound. 

Wagons,  double each . 

Wheelbarrows do... 


Average  value  of  1  acre  of  crop  production 


1918 

1914 

48.00 

38.00 

.22 

.16 

.48 

.37 

81.00 

26.00 

1.70 

1.40 

23.00 

16.00 

26.00 

22.00 

.54 

.44 

137.00 

155.00 

.31 

.24 

7.80 

5.80 

S38.65 

ti7.21 

1909 


41.00 

.15 

.38 

27.00 

1.40 

16.00 

22.00 

.43 

162.00 

.25 

5.90 


$16.58 


^Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1918,  p.  694. 
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With  the  exception  of  binder  twine,  a  greats  amount  of  each  type 
of  equipment  could  be  purchased  with  tftie  value  of  an  acre's  crop 
production  in  1918  than  in  ldl4  or  1909.  Binder^^rwiiie  prices  in- 
croased  more  than  crop  prices  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  prioes  on  sisal 
fiber  fixed  by  the  Yucatan  Connnissioii*^ 

Index  numbers  compiled  from  prices  paid  by  fanners  for  farm  im- 
plem^its  as  reported  by  l^e  coun^  agientss  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  axe  shown  in  Gha{)t^  II,  page  86*  Iliese  figures  indicate 
the  following  increases  in  average  selling  prices  of  implements  from 
1914  to  1918,  with  1914  prices  taken  as  100:  1914,  100;  1915,  102; 
1916, 109;  1917, 131,-  1918, 173, 

It  is  possible  to  compare  thfe  pr(^K>rt£otiate  price  advances  in  the 
three  groupjs  whose  relationship  affects  the  farmers'  profits.  This 
has  been  done  graphically  in  the  diart  on  the  opposite  page,  which 
shows  (1)  the  advance  in  prices  of  ^all  oommodities; ''  (2)  ihe  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  farm  products;  «nd  (3)  tlie  advance  in  prices  of 
farm  implemente.  The  chart  shows  that  from  1914  to  191?  pric^ 
advances  were  small  and  approximately  e<}ual  for  eadi  of  the  three 
groups.  After  1915,  however,  all  three  increased  rapidly^  but  the 
greatest  increase  was  that  in  farm  products  prices,  while  the  smallest 
was  that  for  farm  implements.  <5iving  each  of  the  groups  a  value  of 
100  in  1914,  by  1918  farm  implement  prices  had  increased  to  173,  all 
commodities  to  197,  and  farm  products  to  212. 

SeotioB  4. — Fanners'  eosts  and  proftts. 

Because  of  l^e  wide  variances  in  crops  and  in  farm  methods  and 
the  magnitude  of  farm  operations  throughout  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  possible  to  represent  farm  incomes  and  farm  expenses  by  any  One 
set  of  typical  figures*  The  best  available  method  of  treatment  under 
the  circumstances  is  by  examination  of  data  for  groups  of  farms 
located  in  selected  areas  where  farming  conditions  are  more  or  less 
typical  for  the  section.  The  discussion  below  is  'based  principally 
on  data  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Farm 
Managament  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farm  investment.— As  indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  value 
of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  distributed  as  regards  value  of 
investment  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Land  — — ^_«.«^w*w««^-^ ^ 6®.  5 

Buildings ^ 15.4 

Live  stock 12. 0 

Implements  and  macWjiery— ^_^-^-._^ . ._^      3.1 


*  In  1919  the  number  of  fnfm  Implementfi  purchasable  with  1  acre  of  fann  products 
still  in  most  cases  greater  than  in  1914  or  1909,  but  less  than  in  1918.  Tbo  ntrmber  of 
farm  implements  porcJiasable  with  the  av€»rage  value  of  1  acre  of  crop  production  in  1919 
was  as  follows :  Cream  separators,  0.39 ;  hoes,  43 ;  manure  spreaders,  0.21 ;  mowers,  0.44 ; 
pitchforlcs,  28  ;  plows,  1.8 ;  scythes,  20 ;  shovels,  23 ;  tedders,  0.50 ;  wagons,  double,  0.27 ; 
wheelbarrows,  6.8 ;  and  twine,  143  pounds. — Monthly  Crop  Beporter,  Mar.,  1020, 
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GRAPH    OF   INDEX   ts^^MBERS   FOR  PRtCES  OF  FARM   I^fPLEMENTS,   FARM 
PRODUCTS  AND  ALL  COMMODITIES,   1914-1918,  ON  BASE   1914=100. 
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The  value  of  the  farmer's  original  investment  increases  from  year 
to  year.  From  1900  to  1910  the  average  annual  increase  in  total 
value  of  farm  property  was  $2,055,000,000.  This  represented  an 
annual  increase  of  $323  per  farm,  divided  as  follows : 

Annual 
increase. 

Land  value $242 

Building  value : 44 

Live-stock  value 29 

Implement  and  machinery  value 8 

Total 323 

No  comprehensive  figures  are  available  for  more  recent  years,  but 
the  following  average  annual  increase  in  value  of  investment  for 
each  farm  of  three  groups  from  1913  to  1917  are  of  interest : 

Annual 
increase. 

25  Ohio  farms $235 

100  Indiana  farms 720 

60  Wisconsin  farms 250 

This  increased  value  of  the  investment  results  mainly  from  a 
capitalization  of  the  increased  earning  power  of  farm  lands  result- 
ing from  increased  value  of  farm  products.  The  farmer  receives 
returns  on  this  increased  value  of  his  investment  iii  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  his  crops.  Indeed,  because  of  this  fact  and  because 
the  value  of  the  investment  itself  is  maintained  by  the  values  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  it  has  not  been  considered  proper  to  deduct  from 
farm  income  any  allowance  for  interest  on  the  investment  before 
arriving  at  net  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  where  comparisons  are 
made  between  the  results  of  different  farms  or  farms  in  different 
localities,  the  addition  of  interest  to  operating  expense  would  be 
useful  in  order  to  show  the  comparative  net  advantages  of  such  opera- 
tions by  taking  account  of  the  differences  in  value  of  investment. 

Farm  costs. — Some  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
several  items  which  make  up  the  farmer's  annual  expense  of  opera- 
tion may  be  had  from  the  following  statement  of  average  distribution 
of  costs  on  25  farms  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  from' 1912  to  1916. 

Per  cent. 
Labor   (hired  and  family) 33 

Repairs  and  depreciation 20 

Feed 10 

:^ertilizer  and  seed 16 

Insurance   and   taxes 12 

Miscellaneous 9 

100 

The  item  for  labor  includes  labor  for  which  actual  wages  are  paid 
and  unpaid  family  labor,  the  value  of  which  is  estimatfed.    It  does  not 
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include  the  value  of  the  fanner's  own  labor.  Repair  expenses  in- 
clude repairs  on  machinery,  dwellings,  other  buildings,  and  fences ; 
depreciation  is  charged  on  dwellings,  other  buildings,  and  ma- 
chinery. Under  ^^  Miscellaneous  expenses  "  were  included  such  items 
as  feed  grinding,  silo  filling,  fodder  shredding,  horseshoeing,  breed- 
ing fees,  veterinary,  spray  material,  twine,  threshing,  clover  hulling, 
baling,  hire  of  machinery,  fuel  and  oil  for  farm  work,  rented  pasture, 
and  team  work.  More  than  half  this  expense  was  paid  for  four 
items — threshing,  baling,  breeding  fees,  and  shoeing.  In  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  assumed  that  live  stock  and  all  activities  other  than 
actual  farming  are  incidental  to  convenience  and  economy  in  crop 
raising  and  marketing.  Therefore,  up  to  the  point  where  sales  equal 
the  total  estimated  value  of  the  crop,  all  farm  income  is  treated  as 
coming  from  sale  of  crops ;  all  sales  beyond  that  point  are  deducted 
from  farm  costs  rather  than  added  to  farm  income. 

On  the  three  farm  groups  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  an- 
nual expenses  of  each  farm  increased  from  1913  to  1917,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 
25  Ohio  farms 37 

100  Indiana  farms 45  ■ 

60   Wisconsin    farms 45 

As  shown  before,  the  proportion  of  total  annual  expenses  repre- 
sented by  implement  and  machinery  maintenance  charges  on  these 
farms  was  8  per  cent  in  Ohio,  5  per  cent  in  Indiana,  and  9  per  cent 
in  Wisconsin. 

Although  no  data  on  farm  expenses  for  the  whole  United  States 
are  available,  it  is  possible  to  consider  increases  in  wages  of  farm 
labor  which  constitutes  the  largest  single  item  in  farm  expenses. 
From  1913  to  1918  wages  of  male  farm  labor  in  the  United  States 
increased  as  follows: 

Table  100. — Wages  of  cUisses  of  male  farm  lahor  {without  hoard),  19 13-1918.^ 


Clafis. 

1918 

1916 

1913 

Increase, 

1918  over 

1913. 

Increase, 

1916  over 

1913. 

Increase, 

1918  over 

1916. 

By  the  month 

$47.07 
3.22 
2.63 

S32.83 
2.07 
1.62 

S30.31 
1.94 
1.50 

Per  cent. 
55 
66 
75 

Per  cent. 

8 
7 
8 

Percent. 
43 

Day  labor  at  taaryest 

56 

Day  labor  not  at  harvest 

62 

1  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1918,  p.  698. 

The  average  increase  for  all  classes  of  male  farm  labor  in  1918 
over  1913  was  65  per  cent;  the  average!  in  1916  over  1913  was  8  per 
cent,  while  the  1918  average  was  54  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  1916. 
The  farm-labor  item  is  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  farm  expense  to 
justify  ail  assumption  that  total  expenses  increased  in  much  the 
same  degree  during  this  period. 
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Farmers'  profiis. — ^Data  compiled  by  the  Oflice  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  make  it  possible  to  study  the 
average  incomes  pet  farm  fix>m  1913  to  1917  for  tlie  three  groups^ 
which  have  been  used  as  typical  in  preoedii^  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Indiana  farms  studied  ate  in  a  general  farming  area  in 
the  com  belt.  The  Wisconsin  group  is  in  a  dairy  district,  and  the 
Ohio  group  ccnnprises  a  general  f  armii^  area  in  the  hill  section  where 
the  soil  is  rocky  and  poor.  The  data  available  for  these  three  groups 
«re  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  161. — Average  incotne  per  farm  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  191S-1917. 

average   income    per    farm   on   26    farms   in    WASHINGTON   COUNTY,    OHIO, 


Average  number  of  acres. 


Gross  income 

Expenses  (including  value  ofiasmer'slabor). 

Net  profits  1 

Investment  * 

Return  on  investment per  cent. 


lOlS 


ISO 


S7gQ 

140 

6.220 

2.25 


1014 


155 


S934 

718 

216 

6.520 

3.36 


m6 


194 


$916 

720 

196 

6.520 

8.01 


m6 


156 


754 

358 

6.620 

5.41 


1917 


164 


SI,  590 


692 

7.160 

9.66 


Inorease,i9l7 
over  1918. 


242 
552 
940 


Peret. 


100 
37 

394 
15 

329 


AVERAGE  INCOME   PER  FARM  ON  100  FARMS  AVERAGING  127  ACRES  IN  CLINTON 

COUNTY,  INDIANA,  1913-1917. 


Average  numt)er  of  acres. 


Gross  income 

Expenses  (including  value  of  farmer's  labor).. 

Net  profits  1 

|nves^ent> 

Return  on  Investment per  cent. . 


124 


82.261 
1,083 
1,178 

24.940 
4.72 


126 


82,158 

1,160 

998 

25,720 

3.88 


129 


62,377 
1,206 
1,171 

26,440 
4.48 


180 


13,004 
1,213 
1,791 

26.600 
6.73 


180 


1^.412 
1,571 
1,841 

27.820 
6.62 


$1,151 

51 

488 

45 

663 

86 

2,880 

12 

40 

AVERAGE    INCOME    PER    FARM    ON   60    FARMS    AVERAGING    148    ACRES    IN    DANE 

COUNTY,  WISCONSIN,  1913-1917. 


Average  number  of  acres. 


Gross  income 

Expenses  (including  value  of  farmer's  lab<R-). 

Not  profits  1 

Investment  * 

Return  on  investment per  cent. 


149 


$1,961 

1,283 

678 

17,800 

3.92 


150 


$1,842 

1,885 

507 

17,600 

2.88 


144 


$1,858 

1,360 

498 

17,460 

2.85 


147 


$2,560 
1,522 
1,038 

17.820 
5.82 


147 


$3,278 
1,868 
1,415 

18,800 
7.73 


$1,317 

67 

080 

«5 

737 

109 

1,000 

6 

97 

I 


.AVERAGE   INCOME   PER   FARM  OF  THE   THREE   GROUPS  SHOWN  ABOVE,  1918-1917. 


Average  number  of  acres. 


Gross  income 

Expenses  (including  value  of  farmer's  labor). 
Net  profits! 

Investment »   

Return  onlnvestment per  cent. 


143 


$1,673 

1,007 

665 

16,1.53 

4.12 


144 


$1,645 

1,071 

574 

16,580 

3.46 


142 


$1,717 

1,095 

622 

16.807 

^.70 


144 


147 


$2,225 
1,163 
1,062 

17.013 
0.24 


$2,760 
1,444 
1,316 

17,760 
7.41 


$1,067 

65 

437 

43 

651 

98 

1,607 

10 

80 

» Include  Interest  on  Investment. 

« Inve.stment  at  cun'ent  market  value  for  each  of  the  y(*nr«5  covered. 

in  the  above  table  the  value  of  the  farmer's  labor  is  inchided  in 
expenses  in  order  to  indicate  a  profit  which  is  a  direct  return  on  the 
operation  ot  the  farm.    Interest  on  investment,  however,  is  not  in- 
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ciuded  in  expwises  for  reasons  already  explained  on  page  648.  Net 
profits,  therefore,  include  interest  on  investment.  The  average  of 
l^e  net  profits  for  all  the  groups  in  1917  was  98  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  for  1913.  That  this  increase  in  profits  was  doe 
to  increased  gross  income  from  sales  of  farm  products  rather  than 
to  any  decreased  percentage  xyt  expeisses  is  indicated  by  the  fad;  that 
the  average  gross  income  increased  65  per  cent  from  1918  to  1917, 
while  the  average  expenses  increased  only  43  per  cent.  In  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  gfoups,  figures  for  1918  Were  available.  On  the  Ohio 
farms  net  profits  in  1918  averaged  $336^  or  less  than  half  the  profit 
of  $692  shown  for  1917.  On  the  Indiana  farms,  net  profits  in  1918 
were  $2,451,  or  about  33  per  c^t  greater  than  in  1917. 

These  figures  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  justify  any 
general  conclusion.  Taking  them  simply  as  indications  of  increased 
profits  to  farmers  in  the  three  areas  studied,  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  following  interesting  comparison  of  increases  from  1913  to  1917 : 

Per  cent. 
Value  of  farm  prmlucts 88 

Price  of  farm  implements 30 

Farmer's   expenses 43 

Farmer's  net  profits 88 

Prices  of  all  commodities 75 

According  to  this  analysis  the  farmer's  profits  in  1917  had  in- 
creased much  more  than  "  all  commodities,"  and  over  three  times  as 
much  as  farm  implement  prices.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  farm  implement  prices  to 
farmers  did  not  occur  until  1918,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
in  farm  product  prices  had  already  occurred  by  1917. 

While  no  comprehensive  statement  of  farm  profits  for  1918  is 
available,  the  relationship  between  farm  costs  and  farm  income  in 
1918  and  1916  as  compared  with  1913  is  apparent  in  the  following 
percentages  of  increase : 


Commodity. 


Price  of  farm  implements. 
Value  of  farm  products . . . 

Farm  labor 

"  All  commodities  " 


1916  over 
1913. 


8 
22 

8 
23 


1918  over  1918  over 
1916.  I  1913. 


59 
79 
54 
59 


72 

118 

65 

96 


Prices  of  farm  implements  from  1913  to  1918  increased  on  an 
average  much  less  than  the  average  increase  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities. At  the  same  time,  prices  of  farm  products  increased  con- 
siderably more  than  general  prices.  Consequently  the  farmer  in 
1918  was  better  able  to  pay  for  implements  at  the  current  high  prices 
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than  he  was  several  years  before  when  all  prices  were  lower.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  justify  the  actual  increase  in  implement  prices 
to  farmers,  as  the  increase  in  implement  manufacturers'  costs  and  in 
dealers'  expenses  did  noc  warrant  increases  in  prices  as  large  as  those 
actually  made. 

The  Commission  concludes,  therefore,  that  implement  prices  in 
1918  did  not  prevent  farmers  from  making  fair  profits.  However, 
if  in  1920  or  succeeding  years  prices  of  farm  products  decline 
from  existing  high  levels,  the  farmer  may  find  it  quite  difficult  to 
meet  payments  on  implements  he  hasf  purchased  on  credit  at  present 
high  prices.  And  if  implement  prices  should  be  maintained  while 
values  of  farm  products  continue  to  decrease  the  burden  might  well 
become  an  important  factor  in  preventing  the  farmer  from  making 
a  fair  profit. 


9  ^ 
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Chapter  X, 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  DISSOLUTION, 

1912-1918. 


Section  1. — ^Introductory. 

The  final  decree  in  the  International  Harvester  case  was  filed  on 
November  2, 1918.  This  was  a  consent  decree,  agreed  to  by  Attorney 
General  Gregory  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Government's  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  which  had  begun  in  1912. 

The  decree  ordered  the  company  to  sell  three  of  its  minor  har- 
vesting-machine lines  and  two  of  its  smaller  plants.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  company  should  retain  only  one  dealer  in  each  town. 

In  this  chapter  is  shown  the  effect  this  partial  dissolution  will 
have  on  competitive  conditions  in  the  harvesting-machine  line. 

Section  2. — ^Formation  and  snbseqnent  development  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  1902-1911. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  was  organized  in  1902  as  a  con- 
solidation of  the  five  principal  manufacturers  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines in  the  United  States — ^namely,  the  McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Warder,  Bushnell  & 
Glessner  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  and  the  Milwaukee  Harvester  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  companies  thus  consolidated  had  in  1902 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  grain  binders  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
mowers,  the  two  chief  kinds  of  harvesting  machines.  The  other 
principal  manufacturers  of  harvesting  machines  in  the  United  States 
were  located  in  New  York  State,  and  their  market  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  to  the  export  trade,  so  that 
they  did  not  come  into  severe  competition  with  the  machines  of  the 
combination  in  the  chief  domestic  markets,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  western  prairies. 

Almost  immediately  after  its  organization,  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  commenced  the  acquisition  of  competing  manufacturers 
of  harvesting  machines.  In  January,  1903,  it  secretly  acquired  con- 
trol of  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  its  chief  remaining 
competitor.  This  secret  control  was  maintained  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  1903  and  1904,  the  combination  secretly  acquired  and  so  operated 
for  a  time  several  other  competing  harvesting  machine  companies, 
namely,  the  Minnie  Harvester  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  the  Aultman- 
Miller  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  and  the  Keystone  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
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.  The  company's  acquisition  of  competitive  harvesting  machine  con- 
cerns was  followed  by  the  extension  of  its  manufacture  into  numer- 
ous other  lines,  partly  by  converting  certain  of  its  harvesting  ma- 
chine plants,  and  partly  by  the  purchase  of  established  concerns  al- 
ready manufacturing  other  lines.  Among  the  more  important  of 
such  lines  were  tillage  implements,  manure  spreaders,  farm  wagons, 
gasoline  engines,  tractors,  and  cream  separators.  The  extension  of 
the  company  into  these  lines  was  facilitated  by  its  substantially 
monopolistic  control  of  the  harvesting^machine  business,  as  control 
in  the  most  important  branch  of  the  ?arm*imptement  business  af- 
forded a  powerful  lever  for  forcing  the  sale  of  its  other  lines. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  just  described,  the  position  of  the 
company  changed  from  that  of  a  maker  of  harveisting  machines 
only,  until  by  1911  it  was  an  important  factor  in  several  other 
branches  of  the  farm  implement  business.  In  manure  spreadere  it 
had  come  to  have  50  per  cent  or  over  of  the  business,  and  in  disk 
harrows  about  37  per  cent,  and  was  increasing  its  proportion  in  sev- 
eral other  lines,  such  as  wagons  and  gasoline  engines. 

In  1911  the  company  still  maintained  its  supremacy  in  harvesting 
machines,  in  spite  of  new  competition  from  certain  large  plow  and 
tillage  implem^it  manufacturers,  who  were  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  full  line  by  bediming  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  machines. 
The  combination  still  had  in  1911  about  87  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  binders,  77  per  cent  of  the  mowers,  and  72  per  cent  of  the 
rakes.* 

Sectton  S.-*— Negotiations  for  a  voltuitary  dissolutioa  and  the  acqnisitiom 

of  seeding-mackiiie  lines,  181 1-12. 

In  the  autumn  of  1911^  Attorney  G'eneral  Wickersham  was  pre- 
paring to  file  a  petition  a^ng  for  the  dissolution  of  the  International 
Harve^r  Co.,  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  officials 
of  the  company  were  advised  of  Has  contemplated  action,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Attorney  General  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  a  voluntary  dissolution.  Th«  Attorney  General 
sought  information  and  advice  fixmi  Hob  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
which  was  then  conducting  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
Internati<mal  Harvester  Co.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  re- 
sponse to  a  reque^  of  the  Attorney  General  submitted  a  number  of 
different  plans  for  a  dissolution  into  three  or  four  substantially  equal 
companies,  which  it  was  believed  would  restore  competitive  condi- 
tions in  the  harvesting-machine  lines.  In  each  of  these  plans  an 
analysis  was  given  of  the  investment  and  profits  of  each  company 
which  would  result  from  the  dissolution  based  on  the  business  done 

in  1910, 

^ —      —      ■  ■-  ■    »  .  ..    ..   ■  ■ .    -     ..    - _    -      --—■■-  —  — 

^  For  a  flill  deficriptfoti  ot  the  «rg«i&i»iTioB  and  subsequent  developmc'iit  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  see  Report  of  tbe  Commissiouer  of  Corporations  on  the  interna- 
tional Haryester  Co.,  1913. 
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The  analysis  of  each  of  these  plans  showed  that  two  things  were 
absolutely  essential  to  any  adequate  scheme  of  dissolution:  (1)  That 
the  Deering  and  McCormick  plants  and  brands  be  separated;  and 
(2)  that  there  be  absolute  separation  of  owDi^i^hip  through  an  in^ 
junction  against  common  stockholding. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  would  not  agree  to  any  of  the 
plans  submitted  nor  would  they  agree  to  any  plan  that  inyolyed  sepa- 
rating the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants.  The  company,  however, 
advanced  a  counter  propoiEdtion^  which  was  as  follows: 

The  International  would  agree  to  sell  to  independent  companies 
its  Champion  plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  its  Osborne  harvester  plant 
at  Auburn^  N.  Y^^  and  aU  its  lines  of  harvesting  machines  except  the 
McCormick  and  the  Deering.  This  {tfopoeal  was  fiaade  to  die  Attor- 
ney General  in  March,  1912. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations'  report  to  the  Attorney  General,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  dissolution  proposed  by  the  company  would  not 
mat^ally  affect  te  monopolistic  position  in  the  harvesting  machine 
lines. 

Attorney  General  Wickersham  refused  to  agree  to  the  sdieme  sug- 
gested by  the  colnpany  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory voluntary  dissolution,  he  filed  a  petition  in  April,  1012,  in  the 
United  States  Dii^rict  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  asking  for 
a  decree  of  dissolution  that  would  restore  competitive  conditions. 

While  negotiations  were  sitill  going  on  between  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  the  combination  acquired  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seeding  machine  business  by  a  contract  dated 
March  1,  1912,  whereby  it  agreed  to  purchase  the  entire  output  of 
the  Richmond  plant  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  and 
the  latter  company  agreed  to  give  the  International  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  the  Hoosier,  Kentucky,  and  Empire  lines  of  drills,  seed- 
ers, sowers,  and  com  planters  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  The  first  contract  was  for  five  years,  but  it  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  and  now  runs  until  November  1, 1920.^ 

Section  5  of  this  contract,  which  is  apparently  still  in  force,  has  a 
provision  in  which  the  International  agrees  not  to  sell  in  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  any  seeding  machines  except  those  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 

Sectioa  4.«^The  Oovemment  tut  for  dmelution,  1910-1918. 

The  original  petition  in  the  suit  of  the  United  States  of  America  v. 
The  International  Harvester  Co.  and  others  was  fifed  April  30,  1912, 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minhe- 

^  Tn  June,  1020.  the  Richmond  plant  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  was  par- 
chased  by  the  International  Harveater  Co. 
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sota.  An  examiner  was  appointed,  voluminous  evidence  was  taken, 
the  attorney  general  certified  the  importance  of  the  case  under  the 
expediting  act,  and  the  case  came  up  for  argument  before  the  court 
during  the  October,  1&13,  term. 

Attorney  General  McBeynolds  asked  in  the  brief  for  the  United 
States  that  a  decree  foe  entered  adjudging  that  all  the  defendants 
were  parties  to  an  unlawful  combination  and  monopoly  and  enjoining 
the  continuance  of  the  combination.  He  stated  that  the  decree  should 
provide  that  unless  the  defendants  submitted  to  the  court  a  plan  for 
restoring  bona  fide  competitive  conditions  and  for  l>ringin^  about  a 
situation  in  harmony  with  the  true  intent  and  purposes  of  the  law 
within  60  days,  a  receiver  should  be  appointed  to  take  possession  of 
the  properties  and  business  of  the  defendant  corporations,  who  would 
then  bring  about  such  results  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  He 
further  stated : 

In  order  that  the  plan  may  establish  a  condition  of  honest  harmony  with  the 
law,  it  is  imperative  that  it  shall  disintegrate  the  business  of  the  principal  de- 
fendant in  snch  a  manner  that  no  two  of  the  disintegrated  parts  should  be 
acquired  by  or  come  under  the  control  of  companies  having  common  stock- 
holders or  companies  otherwise  under  common  control  or  influence.' 

Separation  or  roREioN  business  in  1913. — ^During  and  on  account 
of  the  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester  C!o.,  a 
new  company  was  organized  on  January  27,  1913.  This  was  the 
International  Harvester  Corporation,  to  which  were  transferred  all 
the  foreign  plants  and  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
together  with  certain  domestic  plants  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  "new  lines."  The  new  company  had  a 
capital  stock  of  $70,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  was  preferred  and 
$40,000,000  common.  This  was  exactly  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the 
old  International  Harvester  Co.  and  was  divided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion of  preferred  and  common.  The  stock  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co,  was  reduced  to  one-half  the  former  amount,  and  the 
title  of  this  company  was  changed  to  International  Harvester  Co. 
of  New  Jersey.  The  stockholders  of  the  old  International  Harvester 
Co.  were  allowed  to  turn  in  their  stock  and  receive  in  exchange 
therefor  new  stock  certificates  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  International  Harvester  Corporation  for  one- 
half  the  amount  of  preferred  and  common  stock  so  turned  in.^ 

Decision  of  district  court  in  1914. — On  August  12,  1914,  the  dis- 
trict court  handed  down  its  decision  adjudging  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  be  in  violation  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
Shennan  law.    The  court  ordered  that  the  International  Harvester 


^  Brief  for  the  United  States  In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Minnesota,  October  term,  1913,  p.  176. 

3  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  International  Harvester  Co..  1018. 
p.  169. 
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Co.  be  divided  into  at  least  three  substantially  equal  and  independent 
corporations.    This  part  of  the  decision  reads  as  follows : 

It  will,  therefore,  be  ordered  that  the  entire  combination  and  monopoly  be 
dissolved;  that  the  defendants  have  90  days  in  which  to  report  to  the  court 
a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  entire  unlawful  business  into  at  least  three 
substantially  equal,  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations,  with 
wholly  separate  owners  and  stockholders  *  ♦  *  and  in  case  the  defendants 
fail  to  file  such  plan  within  the  time  limit  the  court  will  entertain  an  applica- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  all  the  properties  of  the  corporate 
defendants,  and  jurisdiction  is  retained  to  make  such  additional  decrees  as 
may  become  necessary  to  secuf'e  the  final  winding  up  and  dissolution  of  the 
combination  and  monopoly  complained  of  and  as  to  costa^ 

Decrees  filed  in  1914. — On  the  15th  day  of  August  the  court 
entered  a  decree  containing  substantially  the  same  provisions  as 
those  quoted  above  from  the  decision. 

On  August  17, 1914,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  filed  a  motion 
to  amend  this  decree. 

On  October  3,  1914,  the  court  modified  the  foregoing  decree  by 
striking  out  the  following  paragraph : 

It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be  forever 
dissolved,  and  to  the  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  International  Har- 
vester  Co.  be  separated  and  divided  among  at  least  three  substantially  equal, 
separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations,  with  wholly  separate  owners 
and  stockholders,  and  that  the  defendants  file  with  the  clerk  within  90  days 
a  plan  for  such  separation  and  division  for  the  consideration  of  this  court. 

and  substituting  in  its  place  the  following: 

It  Is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be  forever 
dissolved,  and  to  that  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  be  divided  in  such  manner  and  into  such  number  of  parts  of 
separate  and  distinct  ownership  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  competitive 
conditions  and  bring  about  a  new  situation  in  harmony  with  law ;  and  that  the 
defendants  file  with  the  clerk  within  ninety  (90)  days  a  plan  for  such  separation 
and  division  for  the  consideration  of  this  court.* 

Practically  the  only  change  made  in  the  amended  decree  was  that 
the  division  be  in  such  manner  and  into  such  number  of  parts  as  might 
be  necessary  to  restore  competitive  conditions,  instead  of  specifying 
that  the  division  be  into  three  substantially  equal  and  independent 
corporations,  as  in  the  first  decree. 

ApPEAii  TO  THE  supreme  COURT,  1915-1918. — ^The  International 
Harvester  Co.  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  was  argued  twice  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1915 
and  in  1917,  after  which  it  was  again  placed  on  the  calendar  for 
reargument.  In  both  his  briefs  Attorney  General  Gregory  asked 
that  the  decree  of  the  district  court  be  affirmed.' 

»214  Fed.,  1001. 

*  Final  Decree  of  District  Court  in  the  International  Haryester  case,  p.  4. 

•  Briefs  for  the  United  States,  1915,  p.  157,  and  1017,  p.  205. 
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In  January,  1918,  the  International  Harvester  case,  9^004^  with 
several  other  antitrust  cases,  was  continued  on  motion  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  account  of  war  conditions  making  it  inadvisable 
to  push  the  dissolution  of  these  large  corporations,  which  would  re- 
quire extensive  financing  in  competition  with  the  Goyermnent's  own 
financial  operations  and  flotation  of  loans.^ 

Section  5. — ^Agreement  for  voluntary  dissolntion  and  final  decree,  1918. 

On  July  11, 1918,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  and  Attorney  General  Gregory  whereby  the 
latter  agreed  to  the  dismissal  of  the  case  provided  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  would  cwisent  to  a  final  decree  which  would  provide 
(1)  for  the  sale  of  the  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  and  Champion  lines  of 
harvesting  machines  to  other  implement  manufactarers;  (2)  for  the 
sale  of  the  Champion  plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  Osborne 
harvester  plant  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  and  (3)  for  the  International  to 
have  only  one  representative  or  agent  in  any  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States  after  December  31,  1919. 

It  will  be  noted  that  except  for  the  restrictions  as  to  dealers,  this 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  plan  suggested  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  six  years  before,  to  which  Attorney  General  Wicker- 
sham  refused  to  accede  and  which  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  had 
regarded  as  inadequate. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  no  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  express  its  opinion  regarding  the  decree  because  it  was  not  ad- 
vised that  such  action  was  contemplated.  The  Commission  was  at 
that  time  just  beginning  an  investigation  of  the  farm-implement  in- 
dustry which,  of  course,  included  the  International  Harvester  Co, 

In  compliance  with  the  agreem^it  of  July  11,  and  on  motion  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  October,  1918,  and  the  case  was  remanded  to  the 
district  court  at  St.  Paul  for  a  final  decree. 

The  final  decree  of  the  district  court  was  filed  November  2,  1918. 
In  this  decree  the  court  reinstated  the  decree  of  October  3,  1914,  as 
the  final  decree  and  added  thereto  the  following  provisions: 

It  Is  therefore  ordered  that  the  decree  hereinbefore  set  forth  be  rein- 
stated as  the  final  decree  In  this  cause;  and  the  name  International  Harvester 
Co.  wherever  hereinafter  used  includes  both  the  original  and  the  successor 
corporation  of  that  name. 

And  the  parties  having  ajpreed  upon  aod  submitted  to  the  court  a  plan  for 
carrying  Into  eflfect  the  order  contained  in  said  decree  that  the  combination 
and  monopoly  therein  adjudgeil  unlawful  be  dissolved,  and  the  court  having 

^  Motion  to  Continue,  pp.  2-3 ;  and  Annual  Report  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
for  1917. 
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considered  and  approved  the  plan,  it  is  further  ordered,  in  accordance  there- 
with, as  follows: 

(a)  The  defendants,  International  Harvester  Co.  and  International  Har- 
vester Co.  of  Anaerlca,  their  officers,  directors,  and  ajrents,  are  herehy  pro- 
hibited and  enjoinedv  from  and  after  December  31,  1919,  from  having  more 
than  one  representative  or  agent  In  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  their  harvesting  machines  and  other  agricultural  implements. 

(b)  The  International  Harvester  Ca  shall,  with  all  due  diligence,  offer  for 
sale,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  the  harvesting-machine  lines  now  made 
and  sold  by  the  International  Harvester  Ca  under  the  trade  names  of 
"  Osborne,"  "  Milwaukee,"  and  **  Champion,'"  respectively,  including  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  such  trade  names,  and  all  patterns,  drawings,  blue  prints, 
dies,  jigs,  and  other  machines  and  equipment  specially  used  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  In  the  manufacture  of  said  three  harvesting-machine 
lines,  resQiectively ;  and  each  purchaser  must  be  a  responsible  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements  In  the  United  States,  and,  if  a  cori)oration,  none  of  the 
defendants  shall  have  any  substantial  stock  interest  in  such  purchaser,  nor 
shall  any  defendant  be  such  purchaser.  The  International  Harvester  Co., 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  entry  of  this  decree,  shall  be  req«ire<l  to  accept 
a  reasonable  price  from  any  purchaser  approved  by  the  Unite<l  States  for  any 
of  said  lines  of  harvesting  machines ;  aad,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Harvester  Co.  as  to  what  shall  be  or  consti- 
tute a  reasonable  price  for  the  property  proposed  to  be  purchased,  such  price 
shall  be  fixed  by  this  court 

ic)  The  International  Harvester  Co.  shall  also  presently  offer  and  endeavor 
to  sell  in  connection  with  said  harvester  lines  the  "Champion"  harvester 
plant  and  works  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  "  Osborne "  harvester  No.  1 
plant  and  works  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  shall  stand  ready  to  accept  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  for  either  of  said  plants  from  any  purchser  of  either  of  the 
harvester  lines  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  and  in  the  event  that  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  as  to  what  Is  a  fair  price  for  either  of  said  plants,  the  question 
at  issue  shall  be  submitted  without  formal  pleadings^  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  United  States,  to  this  court  for  decision  and  the  finding 
of  this  court  as  to  said  question  of  a  fair  price  shall  be  accepted  by  and  be 
binding  upon  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  three  lines  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines, including  plants,  patterns,  etc.,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  have  been  sold  by 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  In  pursuance  of  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
this  decree  witliin  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  existing  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  then,  upon  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  therefor,  in  such  manner, 
time,  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Harvester  Co. ;  and  in  default  of  such  agreement  then  under  the 
order  and  direction  of  this  court. 

ie)  The  object  to  be  attained  umler  the  terms  of  this  decree  is  to  restore 
competitive  conditions  In  the  United  States  In  the  interstate  business  in  har- 
vesting machines  and  other  agricultural  Implements,  ami,  in  the  event  that 
such  competitive  conditions  shall  not  have  been  established  at  the  expiration 
of  18  months  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  war  In  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  (or  at  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  entry 
of  this  decree  in  the  event  that  said  war  shall  be  terminated  within  less  than 
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6  months  after  the  entry  of  this  decree)  then  and  in  that  case  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  herein  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  restore  said  competitive  conditions  and  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  harmony 
with  law;  and  this  court  reserves  all  necessary  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  decrees  herein  entered/ 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  last  paragraph  above  that  in  the  event 
competitive  conditions  in  interstate  business  in  harvesting  machines 
and  other  agricultural  implements  are  not  restored  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  as  shall  be  necessary  to  restore 
competitive  conditions. 

Merger  of  foreign  and  domestig  business  in  1918. — ^In  July,  1918, 
following  the  agreement  between  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
and  the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  a  consent  decree, 
the  directors  of  the  two  companies  made  an  agreement  of  merger  be- 
tween the  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
International  Harvester  Corporation.  This  agreement  was  adopted 
by  a  substantially  unanimous  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  each  com- 
pany at  a  special  stockholders'  meeting  held  September  10,  1918. 
The  merger  and  consolidation  was  approved  by  the  public  utilities 
commission  of  New  Jersey,  September  18,  1918,  and  the  two  com- 
panies on  September  19,  1918,  became  merged  and  consolidated 
into  a  new  company — the  International  Harvester  Co. — ^with  a 
capital  stock  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  capital  stocks  of  the  two  merged 
companies.* 

Purchase  of  plow  companies  in  1919. — ^In  April,  1919,  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  purchased  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 
of  Canton,  111.,  manufacturers  of  a  long  established  and  favor- 
ably known  line  of  plows.  This  was  followed  in  May,  1919,  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Chattanooga  Plow  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The 
purchase  of  these  two  plow  companies  gave  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  for  the  first  time  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  plows 
in  the  United  States. 

Section  6. — Comparison  of  business  disposed  of  and  business  retained. 

The  final  decree  of  November  2,  1918,  ordered  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  dispose  of  its  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  and  Champion 
lines  of  harvesting  machines  and  its  Champion  plant  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  its  Osborne  harvester  plant  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  decree  and  the  agreement  of  July  11,  1918,  the  com- 
pany sold  its  Osborne  line  of  harvesting  machines  in  July,  1918,  to 

1  Final  Decree,  International  Harvester  case,  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Minnesota,  pp.  5.  6,  and  7. 
'Annual  Report  of  the  International  HarTester  Co.,  1018,  pp.  0,  15,  and  16. 
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Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  of  Rockford,  111.,  and  its  Champion 
line  in  December,  1918,  to  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  contracts  provided,  however,  that  the  International  should 
manufacture  the  machines  during  the  1919  season,  or  longer  if  de- 
sired, and  sell  them  to  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  and  B.  F. 
Avepy  &  Sons,  at  certain  agreed  prices.  So  far  as  the  Commission 
is  at  present  informed  the  Milwaukee  line  of  harvesting  machines, 
and  the  Champion  and  Osborne  plants  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  was  given  until  "  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  existing 
war  "  to  dispose  of  these  lines  and  plants. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  have  power — 

Whenever  a  final  decree  has  been  entered  against  any  defendant  corporation 
In  any  suit  brought  by  -the  United  States  to  prevent  and  restrain  any  violation 
of  the  antitrust  acts,  to  make  Investigation,  upon  its  own  initiative,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  decree  has  been  or  Is  being  carried  out    ♦     ♦    *. 

The  Commission  has,  therefore,  considered  what  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  three  lines  and  the  two  plants  would  have  on  the  business 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  In  examining  this  question  it  is 
pertinent  to  consider  the  situation  just  before  the  suit  was  brought 
and  also  at  the  time  of  the  final  decree  in  1918.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  few  salient  facts  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

Investment  in  domestic  implement  plants. — ^The  investment  of 
the  company  in  implement  plants  has  been  obtained  for  each  of  the 
years  1902  to  1918,  inclusive.  It  is  given  below  for  1910  and  1918  in 
order  to  show  the  situation  at  about  the  time  the  suit  was  brought 
and  also  at  the  time  of  the  final  decree.  The  effect  of  the  separation 
of  the  Osborne  and  Champion  plants  on  the  company's  investment  in 
domestic  implement  plants  in  1910  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  162. — Rook  investment  of  International  Harvester  Co,  in  domestic  imple- 
ment plants  on  Dec,  31,  19 JO, 


Implement  plants  fn  United  States. 


Champion 

Osborne  i 

Osborne  and  Champion  com  bined 

McCormick 

Deering 

Other  implement  plants 

Total  implement  plants 

1  Includes  tillage  works  at  Osborne  plant . 


Plant  and  equipment. 


Dollars. 


1,400,547 
2,588,036 
3,060,483 
12,471,857 
7,002,204 
7,479,087 


30,942,631 


Per  cent. 


4.5 
8.4 
12.9 
40.3 
22.6 
24.2 


100.0 
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The  figures  for  the  Osborne  plant,  as  ^owu  in  the  table,  include 
the  investment  in  the  tillage  plant,  which  is  to  be  retained  bj  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  The  investment  in  the  tillage  plant 
is  included,  because  it  could  not  be  separated  from  that  in  the  har- 
vester works  with  the  information  at  present  available.  But,  even 
including  this  tillage,  plant  investment,  the  proportion  which  the  in- 
vestment of  the  Osborne  and  Champion  plants  combined  bore  to  all 
domestic  implement  plants  was  only  12.9  per  cent,  while  the  combined 
investment  of  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  was  about  63 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  investment  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  various 
domestic  implement  plants  in  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  163. — Book  investnient  of  the  Intefyiational  Harifcater  Co,  in  domestic  im- 
plement  plants  on  Dec,  31,  1918,  as  reported  by  the  company. 


Implement  plants  in  ITnited  States. 


Cliamploii 

Osbomei 

Champion  and  Osbome  combined . 

McCormick 

Deering 

Other  implement  plants 


Total  implement  plants . 


Plant  and  equipment. 


Dollars. 


1,201,906 
1,870,822 
3,072,728 

10,987,662 
6, 146, 296 

14,525,673 


84, 682, 340 


Per  cent. 


3.5 

5.4 

8.9 

31.6 

17.7 

41.9 


100.0 


1  Includes  tillage  plant  also. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  investment  in  the  Champion  and 
Osborne  plants  combined  was  only  8.9  per  cent  of  the  Interna- 
tionaPs  total  investment  in  domestic  implement  plants,  while  the 
investment  in  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  combined  was 
nearly  50  per  cent.  The  development  of  new  line  plants  had  in- 
creased the  investment  in  the  other  domestic  implement  plants 
shown  in  the  table.  In  1910  these  other  implement  plants  had  only 
24.2  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in  domestic  implement  plants, 
while  in  1918  they  had  41.9  per  cent. 

Position  in  the  hakvesting  machine  industry. — ^The  number  of 
harvesting  machines  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the 
manufacturing  seasons  1910  and  1918  was  also  obtained.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  these  machines  manufactured  by  the 
several  domestic  plants  during  the  manufacturing  season  of  1910 : 
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Table  164. — Number  of  hari^Btin{f  machines  manufactured  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  in  the  United  States,  by  lines,  during  the  manufacturing 
season  ending  Sept,  30,  1910. 


Brand. 

1 
Grain  binders.               Mowers. 

Rakes.1 

Com  binders. 

Number. 

Percent.  Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Numbef. 

Per  cent. 

Champion 

3,142 
6.409 
7,196 

2.5  1        8.863 

3.4 

7.4 
5.2 

11,917 

23,672 
6,722 

7.5 

14.9 

4.2 

5 

565 
1,888 

Csborne ^ . . 

Milwaukee  *  •. 

5.1 

5.8 

19,338 
13,439 

3.0 
10.0 

Total 

16,747 

13.4 

41.A4n 

16.0 

42,311 

26.6 

2,458 

13.0 

"•  "         -  *  —  -— 

McCormick 

55, 095 

52,0.S3 

1,457 

• 

43. 9       115. 07A 

44.2 

36.9 

2.9 

67,864 

45,650 

3,401 

42.6 

28.7 

2.1 

8,761 
7,812 

46.0 

Peering 

Otlicr  Drands  • 

41.6 
1.1 

96,104 
7,706 

41.0 

Total , 

125,382 

100.0       260.526 

100.0 

159,226 

100.0 

19,031 

100.0 

1  Exclusive  of  side-dellTery  and  sweep  rakes, 
t  Manufactured  at  McCormick  works. 

s  Includes  Piano  brand  manufactured  at  Peering  works  and  Keystone  brand  manu&ctured  at  McCor- 
mick works. 

The  proporticm  the  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  and  Champion  brands 
bore  to  all  brands  in  1910  did  not  exceed  16  per  cent  for  any  of  the 
harvesting  machines  shown  except  rakes,  where  the  proportion  was 
26.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  other  harvesting  machines,  their 
proportion  for  mowers  was  highest,  being  16  per  cent,  and  their 
proportion  for  com  binders  was  lowest,  being  18  per  cent.  Their 
proportion  for  grain  binders  was  13.4  per  cent.  The  proportion  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  brands  combined  bore  to  all  brands  was 
85.5  per  cent  for  grain  binders,  81.1  per  cent  for  mowers,  71.3  per 
cent  for  rakes  and  87  per  cent  for  com  binders. 

Of  the  different  brands  shown,  the  Champion  brand  had  the 
smallest  number  of  machines,  except  for  rakes,  and  the  McCormick 
brand  had  the  largest  number. 

The  number  of  different  harvesting  machines  manufactured  at 
domestic  plants  in  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Tab^e  1(55. — Number  of  harvesting  machines  manufactured  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  in  the  United  States,  by  lines,  during  the  manufacturing  sea- 
son  ending  Sept,  30,  1918. 


Brand. 

• 

Grain  binders. 

Mowers. 

Hakes. 

Com  binders. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Namber. 

Peroent. 

Namber. 

Peroent. 

Champion 

2 
1,351 
1,244 

2.061 
5,394 
3.646 

1.9 
4.8 
8.3 

817 
5,060 
1,215 

1.7 

10.7 

2.6 

Osborne 

2.6 
2.3 

l,tM4 
2,978 

3.0 

MUwaukeeCO 

11.0 

Total 

2,597 

4.9 

11,101 

10.0 

7,112 

16.0 

4,022 

14.9 

McCormick 

27,305 
23,379 

51.2 
43.9 

65,871 
44,529 

50.1 
SO.  9 

22,660 
17,610 

47.8 
87.2 

12,572 
10.408 

46.6 

r>ocrinff 

38.5 

Total 

53,281 

100.0 

111,501 

100.0 

47,402 

100.0 

27,002 

100.0 

1  Manolactured  at  McCormick  works. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Mil- 
waukee brands  combined  had  decreased  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1910,  not  only  in  number,  but  also  in  percentage  of  the  total,  and 
that  the  McCormick  and  Deering  brands  combined,  while  they  had 
decreased  in  number,  had  increased  in  percentage  of  the  total.  A 
comparison  of  the  percentage  for  the  two  groups  of  companies  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Kind  of  machine. 

Percentage  of  machines 
manufactured  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Champion, 
Osborne, 

and 
Milwaukee 

brands 
combined. 

McCormick 

and 

Deering 

brands 

combined.! 

Grain  binders: 

1910 

13.4 
4.9 

16.0 
10.0 

26.6 
15.0 

13.0 
14.9 

85.5 

1918 

95.1 

Mowers: 

1910 

81.1 

1918 

90.0 

Rakes: 

1910 

71.3 

1918 

85.0 

Com  binders: 

1910 

87. 0 

1918 

85.1 

1  In  1910  the  Piano  and  Keystone  brands  had  the  following  percentages  of  the  totals:  For  grain  binders 
1 .1  per  cent;  for  mowers,  2.9  per  cent;  and  for  rakes,  2.1  per  cent.  In  1918  no  Piano  or  Keystone  harvesting 
machines  were  manufactured. 

The  above  statement  shows  an  extensive  decline  in  the  Champion, 
Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  combined  percentage  for  all  the  implements 
shown  except  corn  binders,  where  there  was  a  slight  increase.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  the  McCormick  and  Deering  brands 
combined  made  large  increases  for  each  implement  except  com 
binders,  where  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 

The  tables  above  show  the  number  of  machines  manufactured  by 
plants  of  the  International  in  the  United  States.  Tables  have  also 
been  prepared  showing  the  number  of  machines  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  were  manufactured  by  plants  of  the  Inter- 
national in  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  number  of  machines 
sold,  as  shown  in  the  latter  tables,  is  smaller  in  most  cases  than  the 
number  of  machines  manufactured,  as  shown  in  the  former  tables,  as 
the  machines  made  in  the  United  States  but  sold  in  foreign  countries, 
other  than  Canada,  are  omitted  from  the  latter  tables. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  harvesting  machines 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1910  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture at  the  plants  of  the  International : 
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Table  166. — Number  of  harvesting  machines  Hold  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  dotnestic  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Co,  during  the 
selling  season  of  1910, 


Brand. 

Grain  binders. 

Mowers. 

Rakes.i 

Com  binders. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Champion 

2,551 
4,217 
5,360 

2.7 
4.5 
5.7 

6,673 

10,010 

6,746 

4.0 
6.0 
4.1 

6,335 

11,250 

3,275 

6.0 

10.7 

3.1 

64 
1,295 
2,881 

0.2 

Osborne 

4.8 

Milwaukee* 

10.8 

Total 

12,128 

12.9 

23,429 

14.1 

20,860 

19.8 

4,240 

15.8 

MfiTorinifilr. 

38,849 

42,315 

702 

41.3        79,998 

45.0        61,125 

.8  1        1,482 

48.2 

36.8 

.9 

48,782 

34,824 

1,145 

46.2 

82.9 

1.1 

12,794 
9,745 

47.8 

Deering 

36.4 

A  I'  other  brand  if?  . . . 

Total 

93,994 

100.0  f    166.034 

100.0 

105,611 

100.0 

26,779 

100.0 

» 

s  Manufactured  at  MoCormick  works. 


1  Exchisive  of  side-dellvcry  and  sweep  rakes. 

The  proportion  of  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands 
combined  was  smaller  for  all  the  machines  except  corn  binders  for 
the  number  sold  in  1910,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  than  was  their 
proportion  for  the  number  manufactured  in  1910  as  shown  in  Table 
164.  For  corn  binders  their  proportion  of  the  number  sold  was 
slightly  higher  than  was  their  proportion  of  the  number  manufac- 
tured, being  15.8  per  cent  and  13  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  sold  in  1918 : 

Table  167. — Number  of  harvesting  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  domestic  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Co,  during  the 
selling  season  of  1918, 


Brand. 

Qmin  binders. 

Mowers. 

Rakes. 

Com  binders. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

!           i 

Number.  Percent.  Number. 

1 

Percent. 

Champion... 

418 

0.7 
2.0 
1.9 

701 
3,166 
1,407 

1.0 
4.3 
1.9 

475  !           1.3 

Osborne 

1,087 
1,046 

3,753 
586 

10.6 
1.7 

381 
1.196 

2.2 

Milwaukee 

6.8 

' 

Total 

2,551 

4.6 

6,274 

7.2 

4,814 

13.6 

1.577 

9.0 

McCormick 

26,837 
26,373 

48.1 
47.3 

37,742 
30,149 

51.6 
41.2 

17,782 
12,773 

50.3 
36.1 

8,899 
7,021 

50.9 

D«»rinF    - 

40.1 

Total 

55,761 

100.0 

73,166 

100.0 

35,369 

100.0 

17,497 

100.0 

In  1918  the  proportion  of  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee 
brands  combined  was  smaller  for  the  number  sold  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  the  machines  shown  than  was  their  proportion  for  the 
number  manufactured  in  1918,  as  shown  in  Table  165. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  machines  sold  under  the 
Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands  combined  and  under  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  brands  combined  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Kind  of  machine. 

Percentage  of  machines 
of  domestic  manufac- 
ture  sold  in  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Champion, 
Osborne, 
and  Mil- 
waukee 
brands 
combined. 

Mccor- 
mick and 
Peering 
brands 
combined.^ 

Grain  binders: 

1910 

12.9 
4.6 

14.1 
7.2 

19.8 
13.6 

15.8 
9.0 

86.3 

1918 

95.4 

Mcnrers: 

1910 

85.0 

1918 

02.8 

Hakes: 

1910 

79.1 

1918 

86.4 

Com  binders: 

1910 

84.2 

1918 

91.0 

1  The  Piano  and  Keystone  brands  in  1910  had  the  following  percentiles  of  the  total:  For  grain  binders, 
0.8  per  cent:  tor  mowers,  0.9  per  cent;  and  for  rakes,  1.1  fier  cent.  In  1918  these  two  brands  were  not 
sold  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  above  tabulation  shows  that  the  percentage  of  the  Champion, 
Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  decreased  in  every  case  between  1910  and  1918,  while  the  per- 
centage of  the  McCormick  and  Deering  machines  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  increased  in  every  case.  The  Champion,  Osborne, 
and  Milwaukee  percentage  had  decreased  to  such  an  extent  by  1918 
that  it  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  except  for  rakes,  where 
it  was  13.6  per  cent. 

The  above  tabulations  for  number  manufactured  and  number  sold 
both  show  that  there  was  a  great  decline  between  1910  and  1918  in 
the  importance  of  these  minor  brands  of  harvesting  machines  as  com- 
pared with  the  McCormick  and  Deering  brands. 

Factory  costs. — The  Commission  obtained  the  factory  costs  as  re- 
ported by  the  company  for  the  different  brands  of  machines  for  each 
of  the  years  1910,  1916,  and  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  factory  costs,  by  brands,  of  machines 
made  in  1910  as  reported  by  the  company : 

Table  168. — Factory  costs^  of  harvesting  m-achineff  mid  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  hp  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  WW. 


Brand. 


Champion 

Osborne 

Milwaukee  * 

McCormick.. .« 

Deering 

Excess  cost — Champion  over  Deering 
Excess  cost — Osborne  over  Deering . . . 


166.72 
60.39 
51.70 
61.78 
49.73 
16.99 
10.66 


S72.22 
68.02 
63.01 
68.74 
65.14 
17.08 
12.88 


Mower. 

Rake. 

•26.70 

911.68 

22.17 

10.39 

16.64 

11.06 

17.95 

9.74 

18.73 

iai2 

7.9.> 

1.66 

3.42 

.27 

Com 
binder. 


$47.13 
47.12 
47.12 
44.21 
47.43 

B.31 

».31 


^  Do  not  include  selling  expense.       '  Manufactured  at  McCormick  plant.       ^  Less  than  Deering. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  the  high  factory  costs  of  the  Champion 
and  Osborne  harvesting  machines  in  1910  as  compared  with  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  machines.  Tlie  Milwaukee  machines  are 
made  in  the  McCormick  plant,  and  their  factory  costs  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  McCormick  machines,  except  for  the  8-foot 
grain  binder  and  the  corn  binder. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  Champion  and  Osborne  machines  with  the 
Deering  machines  it  would  appear  that  the  former  were  of  little 
direct  value  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  For  example,  the  5, 
6,  and  7  foot  Champion  grain  binder  had  factory  costs  $16.99  higher 
than  the  Deering  binders,  and  the  Osborne  binders  of  the  same  size 
were  $10.66  higher  than  the  Deering  binders^  There  were  compara- 
tively small  differences  for  rakes,  while  the  Champion  and  Osborne 
com  binder  costs  were  both  $0.31  less  than  the  Deering  costs. 

The  Deering  and  McCormick  costs  did  not  differ  much,  McCor- 
mick costs  being  slightly  higher  on  grain  binders  but  lower  on  mow- 
ers, rakes,  and  corn  binders. 

The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  different  machines 
shipped  in  1916 : 

Table  169. — Factory  casfg^  of  the  International  Barveater  Co,  for  machines 
shipped  in  the  domestic  trade  Oct.  SI,  1915,  to  Oct.  SI,  1916,  as  reported  l>y  the 
company. 


Bnmd. 


Champion 

Osborne 

McCormick* 

neerlng - 

Excess  cost— Champion  over  Deering. 
Excess  cost — Osborne  over  Deering. . , 


Orshi  binder. 


5, 6.  and 
7  foot. 


974.21 
6».33 
56.80 
54.44 
19. 77 
14,  S8 


84oot. 


$84.03 
78.17 
62.54 
00.23 
24.70 
17.94 


Uoiwer. 


926.93 

2».82 

20.32 

20.40 

6.53 

3.42 


Bake. 


911.68 

11.71 

10.58 

n.52 

.16 

.19 


Corn 
binder. 


959.02 
49.58 
52.56 


7.06 


>  Do  not  inchide  selling  expense. 

*  Includes  Mihraakee  brand,  wtaiGh  Is  manutactoitd  st  the  UoCormicif  plant. 

The  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  machines  could  not  be  separated 
for  the  above  table,  the  figures  shown  for  McCormick  being  average 
costs  of  the  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  machines  combined. 

The  table  shows  that  while  the  costs  of  all  the  different  brands  had 
advanced,  the  Champion  and  Osborne  machines  still  labored  under  an 
immense  handicap,  the  Champion  costs  on  5,  6,  and  7-foot  grain 
binders  being  $19.77  higher  than  Deering  costs  and  Osborne  costs 
$14.88  higher  than  Deering.  On  mowers  the  differences  were  smaller, 
while  there  was  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  rakes  of  the  different 
brands.  The  Osborne  corn  binder  had  costs  in  1916  that  were  $7.06 
higher  than  the  Deering  costs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  factory  costs  of  machines  manu- 
factured in  1918 : 

Table   170. — Factory  costs  *   of  domestic   harvesting   machines   made   by  the 
International  Harvester  Co,  in  1918,  as  reported  by  the  company. 


Brand. 


Grain 

Grain 

binder, 

binder, 

»-root, 

8-foot, 

with 

with 

bundle 

bundle 

carriers. 

carriers. 

Champion 

Osborne 

Milwaukee ' 

McCormick 

D  eer  ing 

Excess  cost— Champion  over  Deering. 
Excess  cost— Osborne  over  Deering . . . 


*  S126. 82 
121.67 
109.05 
101. 16 

98.37 
4  28.45 

23.30 


S140. 19 
124.40 
116.05 
115.58 


24.61 


Mower. 


Hake. 


$50.97 

1 
S22.83 

44.74 

23.62 

36.95 

19.89 

39.29 

20.62 

39.69 

21.38 

11.28 

1.45 

5.05 

2.24 

Com 
binder 

with 
bundle 
carrier. 


$112.05 

90.50 

91.11 

101.38 

'"'id.' 67 


1  Do  not  include  selling  expense. 
«  Five-foot  size. 
•  s  Manufactured  at  McCormick  plant. 

*  Excess  cost  of  5-foot  Champion  binder  over  6-foot  Deering  binder. 

The  factory  costs  of  all  the  brands  in  1918  show  large  advances 
oyer  the  1916  costs. 

The  Champion  and  Osborne  brands  advanced  more  than  the  other 
brands,  which  increased  the  spread  between  their  costs  and  the  costs 
of  the  other  brands. 

As  shown  in  the  table  of  1918  costs  above,  the  excess  costs  of  the 
Champion  and  Osborne  brands  over  the  Deering  brand  were  $28.45 
and  $23.30,  respectively,  for  6- foot  binders;  $11.28  and  $5.05,  re- 
spectively, for  mowers;  and  $1.45  and  $2.24,  respectively,  for  rakes. 
No  Champion  8- foot  grain  binders  or  com  binders  were  manufactured 
in  1918.  The  Osborne  8-foot  grain  binder  cost  was  $24.61  greater 
than  the  Deering  cost,  and  the  Osborne  com  binder  cost  was  $10.67 
greater  than  that  for  the  Deering. 

The  McCormick  brand  showed  somewhat  higher  cost  on  the  grain 
binders  than  the  Deering  brand,  and  somewhat  lower  cost  on  mowers 
and  rakes,  while  its  costs  on  com  binders  were  much  lower  than  the 
Deering. 

The  Milwaukee  brand,  which  is  made  at  the  McCormick  plant, 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  McCormick  brand  on  grain  binders 
and  com  binders,  and  a  little  lower  on  mowers  and  rakes. 

The  table  shows  the  extremely  unfavorable  position  of  the  Cham- 
pion and  Osborne  brands  in  regard  to  costs  as  compared  with  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  brands.  The  Milwaukee  brand,  which 
compares  more  favorably  with  the  Deering  and  McCormick  brands, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  manufactured  at  the  McCormick  plant  and 
has  not  yet  been  sold. 

Comparison  oe  total  cost  of  six  companies. — A  comparison  of 
the  total  cost  sold  of  the  McCormick  harvesting  machines  with  the 
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harvesting  machines  of  five  other  manufacturers  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Table  171. — Comparison  of  total  costs  sold  of  McCormick  harvesting  machines 
and  the  harvesting  machines  of  five  other  manufacturers,  1916  and  1918. 


Manufacturer. 

Orain 
binder, 
6-foot. 

Mower, 
6-foot. 

Dump 

hayrake, 

10-foot. 

Com 
binder. 

1916. 
McCorm  ick 

$76.71 
87.81 
1 103. 21 
« 108. 93 
1  115. 26 
•  131. 89 

119.77 
151.23 
»  147. 85 
» 164. 24 
U61.65 
» 202. 73 

$27.72 
31.24 
33.23 
33.10 
36.69 
40.92 

45.09 
56.03 
48.50 
52.65 
56.56 
65.35 

$14.79 

15.44 

18.62 

» 14. 76 

4 18. 33 

21.08 

24.54 
29.05 
28.23 
>25.44 
4  32.07 
34.43 

$72. 10 

1 

88.87 

2 

94.66 

3 

4 

100.51 

5 

135.53 

1918. 
McCormick :... 

112.02 

1 

152.78 

2 

129.71 

3 , 

4 

1&1»36 

6 

215.63 

>  7-foot  size. 


s  With  transportatioa  truck. 


!  8-foot  size. 


*  9-foot  site. 


Total  cost  sold  includes  factory  cost  and  selling,  general,  and  ad- 
ministrative expense. 

The  total  costs  of  the  International  for  the  McConnick  machine 
were  lower  in  both  1916  and  1918  than  the  machines  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  especially  for  the  grain  binder  and  com  binder.  The 
McCormick  costs  would  be  even  lower  were  the  inter-company  profits 
of  several  dollars  per  machine  in  the  steel  furnished  by  the  sub- 
sidiary steel  plant  eliminated. 

ErrECT  OF  final  decree. — It  is  apparent  from  the  facts  given  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  section  that  the  separation  of  the  Cham- 
pion, Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands  and  the  Champion  and 
Osborne  harvester  works  from  the  International  Harvester  Co.  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  dominating  position  of  that  company  in  the 
harvesting-machine  line,  especially  as  regards  grain  binders.  This 
results  from  three  factors:  (1)  Thei  small  and  constantly  decreasing 
importance  of  those  brands  and  plants  as  compared  with  the  other 
brands  and  plants  retained  by  the  company;  (2)  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  excess  factory  costs  of  two  of  the  three  brands  sur- 
rendered as  compared  with  the  factory  costs  of  the  two  brands  re- 
tained; and  (3)  the  low  total  cost  of  the  McCormick  and  Deering 
harvesting  machines  as  compared  with  the  total  costs  of  the  harvest- 
ing machines  manufactured  by  other  companies. 

This  indicates  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  need  not  fear 
the  competition  of  any  company  to  which  it  sells  the  above-named 
plants  and  brands,  nor  of  any  company  already  manufacturing  har- 
vesting machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  International  is  still 
manufacturing  the  Osborne  and  Champion  lines  and  selling  the 
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macliinea  to  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  and  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons 
at  certain  prices  mutually  agreed  upon.  And,  as  already  stated,  it 
has  not  yet  sold  the  Milwaukee  line  nor  the  Champion  or  Osborne 
plants.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  up  to  the  present  the  final 
decree  has  not  much  affected  the  harvesting  machine  lines  of  ih» 
International  Harvester  Co.,  nor  will  it  do  so  when  the  decree  has 
been  complied  with  completely. 

Section  7. — ^Profits  of  the  Wiseonsin  Steel  Co. 

The  final  decree  did  not  touch  upon  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  competitive  power  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  This  is 
the  profit  which  that  company  derives  through  its  ownership  of  the 
Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  property.  In  fact,  the  large  profits  derived 
from  this  property  further  reduce  the  already  low  costs  of  the  Inter- 
nationaPs  implements  so  that  other  companies  are  at  greater  dis* 
advantage  than  appears  in  Table  171.  That  the  ownership  of  the 
steel  plants  is  not  necessary  to  the  implement  business  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  no  other  implement  manufacturer  owns  any.  Indeed 
a  steel  plant  w  hich  embraces,  as  this  one  does,  ore  mines,  ore  vessels, 
coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  and  blast  furnaces,  in  addition  to  the  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills,  in  order  to  be  efficient  ret^uires  such  a  large 
output  that  no  farm  implement  manufacturer  could  use  its  entire 
product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  International,  although  its  sales 
are  larger  than  the  combined  sales  of  the  other  25  companies  that 
are  covered  by  the  investigation,  now  uses  in  its  implement  plants 
less  than'half  of  the  product  of  its  steel  plants. 

The  large  profits  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  172. — Proflta  of  the  WUconMn  ^teel  Co.,  19J3-I9t8,  o»  revised  bp  the 

Commiasion, 


Net  salM. 


Net  Income 

before 

charging 

iutemst. 


Invested 

capital^ 

including 


1913 $10,a»,361 

1914 j        5,188,640 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Average ,.. 


8.187,369 
17,111,390 
26,464,267 
27;4«,400 
15,831,905 


$3,346,735 
1,202,525 
2,675,142 
7,401,381 

12,055,620 
9,708,433 
6,064,138 


no,  408, 800 
10,65^372 
11,413,088 
10,287,064 
10,171,133 
12,065,434 
10,833,163 


Percent 

of  net 

Income  to 

invested 

capital. 


33 
11 
23 
77 
119 
80 
56 


I  The  investment  shown  here  Is  about  I5,500;0eo  less  than  the  investment  shown  on  the  company^s 
books.  The  reduction  made  by  the  Commission  was  mainly  in  the  excessive  are  mine  values.  (See 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  o£  Corpenktiona  on  the  ZataruatSottal  Harvester  Co.,  pp.  111-117,  2S»*.) 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  made  an 
average  annual  return  on  investment  of  56  per  cent  for  the  six-year 
period,  1913-1918,  inclusive.  The  highest  return  was  119  per  cent  in 
1917,  and  the  lowest  was  11  per  cent  in  1914. 
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The  average  annual  net  income  for  the  six-year  period  was  $6,004,- 
189,  which  was  made  on  average  annual  net  sales  amounting  to 
$15,831,905.  The  greatest  annual  net  income  was  $12,055,620  in 
1917,  which  was  made  on  annual  net  sales  amounting  to  $26,464,267. 

During  normal  times  in  1913  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  made  32  per 
cent  on  investment.  During  the  two  years  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  the  war  the  profit  averaged  98  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sales  and  profits  of  the  raw-ma- 
terial companies,  the  railroad  properties,  and  the  iinplement  com- 
panies of  the  International  Harvester  combination,  by  years,  from 
1913  to  1918,  inclusive : 

Table  ITS. — Sates,  net  income,  a/nd  inventment  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.y  InternaiUmal  Harvester  Co.  of  Neiv  Jersey,  and  International  Har- 
vester Corporation^  separated  as  between  the  subsidiary  raw  material,  rail- 
road, and  implement  and  twine  companies,  1913-1918,  as  revised  by  the 
Cam^nission. 


CompBoy. 


1913. 


Wisconsin  St«el  Co 

Wisconsin  Lumber  Co. 
lIcLeod<ScCo 


Total,  raw^insterial  eoaipanies. 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. . . . , 


Total 


1914. 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co 

Wisconsin  Lumber  Co. 
McLeod&Co 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total. 


1915. 


Wisconsin  SteeJ  Co. . . . 
Wisconsin  Lumber  Co. 
McI^eodACo 


NatBales.i 


$10,596,361 

401,287 

6,014»228 


17,011,876 


114,185,560 


131,197,436 


Net  income 
before  charg- 
ing interest.^ 


5,188,640 

143,831 

5,066,638 


10,399,109 
'i04"(W3*37.V 


114,482,484 


8,187,369 

198,642 

4,830,826 


Total 13,216,837 

RailrmKl  companies ! 

Implement  and  twine  companies !    100,873,578 


Total. 


114,090,415 


Capital 

invested, 

including 

borrowings 

and  outside 

investments. 


$3,346,735 
< 67, 087 
«27,a«3 


3,252,38.) 

140,587 

19,752,137 


23,145,109 


$10,403,896 
1,461,231 
3,300,609 


15,165,736 

1,778,102 

192,171,406 


909,115,243 


1,202,525 

•101,678 

65,027 


1,165,874 

51,700 

16,883,528 


18,101,102 


10,658,372 
1,536,312 
1,761,353 


13,956,087 

1,846,284 

222,949,636 


2,675,142 

4  119,981 

153,563 


2,706,724 

111,760 

17,288,201 


20,108,685 


238,751,957 


11,413,088 
l,75S,844 
1,137,857 


Perctnt 

of  net 

Income 

to  capital 

invested." 


14,309,789 

1,8,^),  595 

224,836,314 


240,501,698 


32.17 
M.59 

«.8S 


21.45 

7.91 

10.28 


11.07 


11.28 

♦6.62 

3.69 


8.35 
2.80 
7.57 


,58 


23.44 
4  6.82 
13.50 


18.98 
6.02 
7.71 


8.36 


1  Sales  and  net  Income  of  the  three  raw -material  companies  include  sales  and  profits  on  sales  to  the  Imple- 
ment companies  of  the  IntematioDal  as  well  as  those  to  outside  companies. 

*  Total  net  income  of  all  companies  before  charging  interest  as  shown  in  the  above  tables  is  before  adjust- 
ing the  profits  in  the  steel  from  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  works  in  inventories  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

>  The  percentage  of  total  net  income  to  invested  capital  is  for  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  Inter- 
national Harvester  Corporatioa  and  their  subsidiaries  amiUned  and  not  contcUAated  as  given  in  Chap.  III. 

•Loss. 
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Table  173. — Sales^  net  income,  and  investment  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.f  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  International  Har^ 
vester  Corporation,  etc. — Continued. 


Company. 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co. . . . 
Wisconsin  Lumber  Co . 
ICcLeod&Co 


191«. 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total. 


1917. 

Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  and  steel  department  >, 

Wisconsin  Lumber  Co 

McLeod&Co 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total. 


1918. 

Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  and  steel  department  >. 

Wisconsin  Lumber  Co 

HcLeod&Co 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total. 


Net  sales. 


$17,111,390 

385,312 

6,689,671 


24,186,373 
i65,*64i|35i' 


129,827,724 


26,464,267 

623»343 

11,469,805 


38,557,415 
*i36,*378,'828' 


174,936,243 


27,443,400 

559,765 

10,344,500 


38,347,674 
'i68*i7i,'618 


206,519,192 


Net  income 
before  charge 
ing  interest. 


7,401,381 
180,786 
232,045 


7,543,640 

169,992 

20,576,997 


28,290,629 


12,055,620 

93,155 

635,246 


12,784,021 

58,418 

29,775,664 


42,618,103 


9,703,433 
135,581 
336,462 


10,175,476 

1105,580 

85,988,743 


46,058,639 


Capital 

invested. 

Including 

borrowing 

and  outside 

investments. 


610,287,054 
1,749,915 
1,825,196 


13,862,165 

1,927,966 

219,564,552 


235,354,683 


10,171,133 
1,751,627 
2,657,874 


14,580,634 

2,015,608 

224,195,049 


240,791,286 


12,065,484 
1,518,186 
4,101,789 


17,685,409 

1,835,146 

235,833,131 


255,353,686 


Percent 

of  net 

income 

to  capital 

invested* 


71.95 
15.14 
12.71 


54.42 

8.82 
9.37 


12.08 


118.53 

5.32 

2S.90 


87.68 

2.90 

13.28 


17.70 


8a  43 
8.93 
8.20 


57.54 
16.76 
15.26 


18.04 


'Loss. 

s  The  ore  mines  in  Minnesota  and  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills  at  Chicago  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel 
Co.  were  transferred  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey  on  Dec.  31, 1916.  The  Wisconsin 
Steel  Co.  still  retained  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  in  Kentucky. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  total  amounts  of  the  annual 
sales  shown  in  the  preceding  tables  do  not  agree  with  the  amounts 
of  the  net  sales  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  shown  in  Chapter 
III.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  tables  given  in 
this  chapter  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  and  International  Harvester  Corporation  are  treated  as  separate 
companies,  inter-company  sales  between  them  and  their  subsidiaries 
not  being  eliminated,  whereas  in  Chapter  III  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  and  the  International  Harvester  Corporation  and  their 
subsidiaries  have  been  consolidated  and  considered  as  one  company, 
consequently  eliminating  such  inter-company  sales. 

The  table  shows  the  financial  results  for  the  raw-material  com- 
panies as  though  they  were  independent  concerns — ^that  is,  their  net 
sales  and  net  income  include  the  sales  and  income  from  sales  to  the 
implement  companies  of  the  International  as  well  as  on  those  to  the 
outside  concerns.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  indicate  the  real  profits 
obtained  by  the  International  through  its  ownership  of  its  steel 
properties. 
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The  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  steel  business  was  very 
large  every  year,  ranging  from  11^8  per  cent  in  1914  to  118.53  per 
cent  in  1917. 

The  lumber  company  was  unprofitable,  showing  losses  in  the  first 
four  years  and  moderate  profits  only  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  fiber  company,  McLeod  &  Co.,  showed  a  small  loss  in  1913, 
small  profits  in  1914,  fairly  high  profits  in  1915  and  1916,  high 
profits  in  1917 — about  24  per  cent — and  moderate  profits  in  1918. 

The  railroads  averaged  fair  profits  for  such  property  during  the 
I>eriod  1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  and  showed  a  loss  of  about  6  per  cent 
in  1918. 

The  implement  and  twine  companies  showed  generally  only  fair 
profits  during  the  period  1913  to  1916,  inclusive,  but  showed  profits 
for  1917  and  1918  that  may  be  considered  large  for  a  company  of 
such  size  with  such  a  variety  of  product  and  with  such  an  extensive 
control  of  the  industry,  and  consequently  with  such  small  risk  or 
hazard. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that  the  excessive  profits  made 
on  steel  had  the  effect  of  further  increasing  the  total  profits  of  all 
companies  combined,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  low  profits  and  even 
losses  of  the  lumber,  fiber,  and  railroad  concerns.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  rate  of  profit  on  investment  made  by  imple- 
ment and  twine  companies  and  by  the  steel  company : 


Year. 

ImplAinent 

and  twine 

companies.! 

Steel 
company. 

1913 

10.28 

7.57 

7.71 

9.37 

13.28 

15.26 

32.17 

1914 

• 

11. 2S 

1915     

23.44 

1916 

71.05 

1917 

118.53 

1918 

80.43 

« 

1  Before  the  adiustment  of  inter-company  profit  in  the  steel  purchased  from  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  in 
the  inventories  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  above  tabulation  shows  why  the  steel  profits  enhanced  the 
profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  as  an  entirety  to  a  rate 
higher  than  was  earned  by  the  implement  and  twine  companies,  al- 
though the  steel  investment  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
investment  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

In  so  far  as  the  steel  company  sold  its  products  to  the  implement 
companies  of  the  combination,  it  charged  such  companies  the  market 
prices.  If  it  had  not  done  so,  the  costs  of  the  implements  manu- 
factured by  the  implement  companies  would  be  largely  reduced. 
But  whichever  way  the  combination  chose  to  charge  these  materials, 
it  is  evident  that  the  net  result  to  the  combination  as  a  whole  was  the 
same.    From  a  competitive  point  of  view,  however,  it  greatly  in- 
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creased  the  eedEabination's  power  to  dktate  prices  because  of  levrer 
net  costs. 

Section  8. — Character  of  dissolution  that  wonld  restore  competition. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
chapter,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  final  decree  of 
November  2,  1918,  will  fail  in  its  purpose  to  "restore  competitive 
conditions  in  the  United  States  in  the  interstate  business  in  harvest- 
ing machines  and  other  agricultural  implements.''  The  court,  how- 
ever, stated  in  the  final  decree  that  in  the  event  such  competitive 
conditions  were  not  restored  "  at  the  expiration  of  18  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  existing  war ''  the  United  States  should  have 
the  right  to  such  further  relief  as  shall  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  condition  in  harmony  with  the  law. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  further  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  decree. 

The  monopolistic  power  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is 
chiefly  with  respect  to  harvesting  machine  lines,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  grain  binders.  The  maintenance  of  this  monopo- 
listic power  is  aided  by  the  steel-making  biisine.ss  of  the  company. 

The  division  of  tiie  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
therefore,  should  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  effectively  the  har- 
vesting machine  lines  and  to  separate  therefrom  the  steel  business, 
which  is  obviously  too  large  to  be  left  with  either  of  them.  To  make 
any  such  division  of  the  harvesting  machine  lines  effective  in  re- 
storing competition  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  separate  the  McCor- 
mick  and  Deering  plants  and  the  McCormick  and  Deering  brands. 
It  would  also  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  enforce  absolute  separation 
of  ownership  of  the  stock  in  the  new  companies  to  be  organized. 

On  this  basis  it  is  suggested  that  the  plants  and  business  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  be  so  divided  that  there  shalllbe  at  least 
two  implement  companies  and  a  steel  ccoiqMtny,  the  Deering  and  Mc- 
Cormick plants  being  in  different  companies.  It  is  not  very  im- 
portant what  is  done  with  the  lumber  oodnpany  or  the  fiber  company. 
Merely  as  a  concrete  iUusferation  of  this  idea  the  following  division  is 
suggested : 

Implement  company  A.         Implement  compe/ny  B.         Steel  eompaMy, 

Deering.  McCormick.  Steel  works. 

Milwaukee.  McCormick  tractor.  Ore  mines. 

Osborne  tillage.  Akron.  Coal  mines. 

Piano.       •  VTeber, 

Keystone.  Purlltt  &  Orendoril. 

Ofaattanooga.  St  Paul. 

Ohatham  ( Canada )«  Hamilton  (Canada) 

Lubertzy  (Rui^ia).  Kenss  (Germany). 

Croix  (Prance).  Norrkoplng  (Sweden). 
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The  plan  of  dissolutioii  as  outlined  abov«  assuBies  thftt  the  decree 
of  the  district  court  of  November  2,  1918,  is  to  remain  in  force  so 
far  as  it  requires  the  sale  by  the  Iikterttational  Harvester  Co.  of  its 
Osborne,  Champion,  and  Milwaukee  harvesting  lines  and  its  Osborne 
harvester  plant  and  ChampiiHi  plan^.  If  such  a  dissolution  as  that 
suggested  above  were  effected  it  would  appear  no  longer  necessary  to 
make  any  restriction  witii  respect  to  the  number  of  dealers  handling 
the  implements  of  either  of  the  proposed  new  eompanies  in  any  town. 
^  It  is  necessary  to  separate  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  and 
brands  because  it  is  these  that,  illegally  oomI»ned  in  1902,  have  given 
the  Internaticmal  Harvester  Co.  its  mooopcdistic  position  in  the  bar- 
vesting-madiine  lines.  By  thdir  volume  of  oii^put,  their  low  cost  of 
production,  and  their  reputation  in  the  trade,  the  possession  of  these 
two  plants  and  brands  makes  effective  competition  frc^n  any  other 
implement  manufacturer  illusory. 

The  ownership  of  iron  and  ^^el  works  and  ore  and  coal  mines  by 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  apart  from  the  foondry  equipment, 
which  is  not  a  part  of  the  steel  property,  is  not  a  necessary  feature 
in  the  successful  operation  of  a  concern  manufacturing  agricultural 
impl^nents.  Such  ownership,  however,  especially  of  the  sted  in- 
terests, increases  the  luonopolistic  position  of  the  Internatioanl  Har- 
vester Co.  by  furnishing  it  either  with  large  profits  from  the  steel 
business  or  with  materials  at  cost,  which,  in  view  of  the  Interna- 
tional's already  low  cost  of  manufacture^  makes  effective  competition 
from  other  companies  on  harvesting  machines  impossible. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  division  of  the  International  Harve^er  Co.  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  absolute  separation  in  the  ownership  of  the  stock  in  the 
several  new  companies  to  be  organized,  which  was  demanded  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  1912.  Community  of  interest  established  by 
pro  rata  distribution  of  the  stocks  of  the  new  companies  among  the 
stockholders  of  the  old  companies  would  prevent  the  development 
of  real  competition  between  them.  This  danger  is  especially  to  be 
feared  as  a  single  family  group  of  stockholders  would  apparently 
have  an  effective  control  and  perhaps  a  majority  interest  in  the  ^ck 
of  each  of  the  new  c(mipanies« 

The  specious  objection  formerly  raised  that  any  such  divisi<ai  as 
outlined  above  would  jeopardize  the  foreign  business  and  exports  of 
the  company  is  certainly  no  longer  of  any  force  whatever.  Each 
of  the  two  implement  companies  in  such  a  division  of  the  implement 
business  would  have  plants  in  the  United  States,  Canada^  and 
Europe,  and,  in  regard  to  the  export  business  fr<wEn  tlie  United 
States  plants,  these  two  ccmipanies,  and  other  implement  companies 
also,  if  they  so  desired,  could  now  form  a  company  under  the  Wdbb- 
Pomerene  Act  for  the  export  of  implements. 
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In  the  above  dissolution  plan  for  the  separation  of  the  McCormick 
and  Deering  plants  and  the  steel  business,  the  other  plants  are 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  a  practically  full  line  to  each 
of  the  two  implement  companies  resulting  from  the  division.  A 
full  line  is  one  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the  implement 
business  and  one  that  is  apparently  bound  to  be  an  even  more  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  future.  It  represents  opportunities  for 
greater  advantages  in  the  sale  of  goods,  greater  security  in  the  risk 
element,  and  better  facilities  for  securing  the  best  retail  dealers. 
Expansion  of  business  in  the  direction  of  the  full  line,  whether  by 
growth  of  a  single  concern  or  the  consolidation  of  several  concerns, 
when  confined  to  normally  related  lines^  does  not  present  the  ob- 
jectionable and  monopolistic  features  of  a  combination  of  com- 
peting producers.  Expansion  of  business  in  this  direction  does  not 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  competition,  but  rather  to  increase  it. 
Therefore,  the  plan  suggested  above  for  the  division  of  the  business 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
establishing  for  each  of  the  new  implement  companies,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  full  line  of  implements. 

That  the  two  companies  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
combination  would  have  a  comparatively  full  line  at  the  domestic 
plants  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tabt^  ll'i.^-Distribution  betircen  proposed  companies  "A"  and  "B"  of  number 
of  machines  shipped  from  United  States  factories  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co,,  season  of  1916?^ 


Kind  of  machine. 


Grain  machines: 

Grain  binders 

Reapers 

Heaaers 

Harvester  thresher 

Strippers 

Grass  machines: 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Rakes,  side^eli  very 

Rakes,  sweep , 

Tedders 

Stackers 

Hay  loaders 

Com  machines: 

Com  binders 

Shredders,  small 

Shredders,  large 

Ensila^  cutters 

Com  planters 

Com  pickers 

Shelters,  hand 

Shellers,  power 

Till8«e  implements: 

Cultivators,  1-horse 

Cultivators,  2-horse 

Disk  harrows 

Harrows,  peg-tooth  section. 

Harrows,  spring-tooth 

Plows 


United  States  plants. 


Company  A. 


Number. 

50,173 

9,758 

4,160 

503 

600 

76,415 

29,761 

7,023 


97 

12*949 

8,790 

324 

6 


9,739 
264 

6,282 
772 

30,736 
15,136 
57,639 
72,681 
34,714 


Company  B. 


Number. 

63,511 

9,808 

4,033 

169 


89,801 
36,790 


10,846 
"2,' 422 


11,733 

460 

125 

2,156 

4,601 

106 


23,571 

8,849 
8,836 


1  Implements  manufactured  by  the  Chattanooga  Plow  Co.  ara  not  included, 
Orendorfl  Co.  are  included  in  the  table. 


33,704^ 
but  those  of  the  Parlui  &  ' 
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Tabt^  174. — Distribution  between  proposed  coinpanies  "A"  and  "  B  "  of  number 
of  machines  shipped  from  United  states  factories  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co,y  season  of  191& — Continued. 


Kind  of  machine. 


Seeding  machines: 

Seeders,  broadcast 

Drills.. 

Wagons  and  spreaders: 

Wagons,  l-horse 

Wagons,  2-horse 

Crears,  l-horse 

Gears,  S-horse 

Manure  spreaders 

Cream  separators 

Engines  and  motors: 

Engines,  l-horse 

Engines,  all  oUiers 

Tractors,  8-16  and  10-20 

Tractors,  all  others 

Motor  trucks .' 

Motor-truck  diassis 

Ifisoellaneoas: 

Knife  grinders 

Feed  grinders 

Twine pounds. 


Approximate  factory  cost. 


United  States  plants. 


Compcmy  A. 


Number. 
25 
228 

229 

9,732 

3 

3,564 

14,296 

18,012 

4,320 

5,184 

2,127 

611 


8,663 

4,493 

114,400,353 


Company  B. 


Number. 


251 

12,082 

1,918 

7,990 


7,877 
4,936 
8,168 

354 
2,070 

370 

16,719 
'i6l,'673,*742 


824,300,000   126,100,030 


As  shown  by  the  above  table  company  B  has  practically  a  full  line 
of  implements,  as  has  also  company  A,  except  for  plows.  But  the 
Chattanooga  Plow  Co.,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  table,  has 
been  assigned  to  company  A  according  to  the  plan  on  page  674,  and 
this  would  give  this  company  a  line  of  plows,  thus  completing  full 
lines  for  both  companies.  Both  companies  would  be  substantially 
equal  in  size  also,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  implements  shipped  by 
each  and  by  the  approximate  total  factory  cost  given  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

That  the  two  companies  would  be  substantially  equal  in  size  is  also 
indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  manufacturing  costs 
at  domestic  and  foreign  plants  for  company  A  and  company  B  in  1918 : 

Table  175. — Factory  costs  of  machines  manufactured  by  plants  of  proposed  "A** 

and  **  B  "  companies  for  year  ending  Oct.  J,  1918. 


Plant. 


A  company: 
Domestic— 

Deering 

Milwaukee 

Osborne  tillage  and  twine  i. 

Piano 

Keystone 

Chattanooga  * 


Total,  domestic. 


Machines. 


19,684,649 

16,103,257 

2,099,893 

2,901,807 

2,417,992 


33,147,398 


Repairs. 


$1,713,101 

1,046,836 

120.301 

302,609 

60,798 


3,243,645 


Twine. 


813,870,084 
'"6,079,415 


19,949,499 


Total. 


125,267,834 

17,150,093 

8,239,609 

3,204,210 

2,478,790 

400,000 


5*^,740,542 


1  Cost  of  Osborne  tilla|e  implements  and  repairs  estimated  at  half  the  total  cost  of  all  machines  and 
repairs  manufactured  at  that  plant. 
>  Estimated  and  not  divided  as  between  machines  and  repairs. 
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Table  175. — Factory  ooftts  of  tthachin^^  m«nvf<ictured  hy  pfanta  of  proposed  "J." 
and  "5"  cofnpames  for  j/ear  en4inti  Oct.  /,  /f>/8— Contimwil. 


Plant. 

Uachjnes. 

Repairs. 

Twine. 

TotaL 

A  company— Continued. 
Foreign— 

nftftthftn*  (Canftd*) 

710,117 
2,866,444 
1,493.891 

10,709 
98,815 
65,385 

720.886 

Lubertzv  (Russia)  * 

2.965.259 

Croix  (Franop)  * 

730,948 

2.290,224 

TotaL  f OTeien 

5,070,452 

174,969 

730,948 

6,976,369 

Total,  domestic  and  foreign 

38,217,850 

3,418,614 

20,680,447 

62,716,911 

B  oomnany: 
Domes  tie— 

Mcr,o(rni4cTc  liarv«^ster ^ , 

12,216,090 
8,056,802 
9.968,658 
2,582,230 

2,021,080 

919,125 

750,438 

80,067 

15, 885,536 

36,122,696 
8.076.927 

MoOormiek  trantor  - ..-, 

Akron 

10,719,096 

Weber 

2,642,297 

Parlin  ft  Orendorfl  « 

2,372,785 

St.  Paul 

4,062,817 

4,052.817 

Total,  domestic 

32,823,780 

3,750,710 

19,988,343 

58.^(95. 6IH 

Foreien— 

T  amilton  (TanndA) 

5,140,511 

594,608 

1,383,297 

411,358 
37,023 
73,950 

5,551,889 

Nnrrlconinff  (Sweden) i.. __ 

255,105 

1,240,496 

886,736 

NeusR  ( til-eriiuany)* r 

2.697,742 

Total,  foreifm 

7,118,416 

522,331 

1,495,600 

9,136,347 

Total,  domestic  and  foreign 

39,942,196 

4,273,041 

21,433,943 

6S, 021, 965 

(rraud  total.  A  and  H 

78,160,046 

7,691,655 

42.114,390 

130,738,876 

1  European  i^nts  for  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1914. 

*  Estimated,  and  not  divided  as  oetween  nuichines  and  repairs. 

In  making  the  division  along  the  lines  described  above  the  object 
in  view  should  be  the  establisliment  of  a  number  of  efficient  com- 
petitors, and  this  number  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
independent  companies  witli  which  these  separated  parts  of  the  com- 
bination will  have  to  compete. 

The  competitors  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  also  in  respect  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  different  lines  of  implements.  There  are, 
however,  several  large  concerns,  each  of  which  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  variety  of  implements;  such,  for  example,  are 
Deere  &  Co.,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and 
the  Eock  Island  Plow  Co.,  besides  others  which  are  already  important 
or  in  the  process  of  extending  their  operations.  There  is  no  reason, 
of  course,  for  making  such  a  division  of  tiie  International  Harvester 
Co.'s  business  as  would  make  the  several  parts  weaker  than  the  ex- 
isting independent  concerns,  but  the  division  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  larger  of  these  independent  concerns  will  be  put 
in  the  position  of  being  reasonably  effective  competitors. 

That  the  International  Harvester  Co.  now  overshadows  the  other 
implement  companies  is  shown  by  the  following  table; 
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TABI.K  176. — Inve^itMiewt  and  net  saleti  of  Ititema-tional  Harvester  Co.  and  the 

live  next  largest  farm-implement  companies,  1918. 


Manafactufer. 


Investment. 


1- 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 


Total 

International  Harvester  To . 


$46,319,600 

22,915,853 

20,660,426 

10,658,800 

8,368,381 


108,923,160 
238,903,066 


Net  sales. 


189,949,172 

19,562,316 

11,880.258 

11,751,707 

9,655,623 


92,809,076 
193,604,388 


Now,  as  formerly,  the  strongest  hold  of  the  International  Ham-est-er 
Co.  on  the  implement  trade  is  its  predominant  position  in  harvesting 
machines,  which  again  indicates  the  importance  of  separating  the 
ownership  of  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants.  A  comparison  of 
the  production  of  harvesting  machines  by  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  and  by  the  independents  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  1911, 
just  before  the  suit  was  brought,  and  also  for  1918,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available : 

Tabt^e  177. — Proportion  of  the  toial  production  of  specified  harvesting  maohin^es 
in  the  United  States  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co,  in  1911  and 
1918, 


1911                                                 1918 

Machine. 

Total 
number. 

Interootlonal  Har- 
vester Co. 

Total 
number. 

Intematlcmal  Har- 
vester Co. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Grain  binder 

168,904 
« 19,693 
315,171 

"228,271 

146,981 
« 14, 874 
241,285 
164,246 

87.0 
75.6 
76.6 
72. 0 

181,593 

37,268 

» 187,310 

99,842 

53,281 

27,002 

111,501 

< 57,402 

65.3 

Com  binder 

72.5 

Mowers 

59.5 

Side-delivery  and  dump  hay  rakes 

67.5 

1  Including  estimated  production  for  one  small  company. 
«  Production  for  1909;  ngures  for  1911  not  available, 
s  Of  these,  14,400  are  estimated. 
*  Including  estimated  production  for  side-delivery  rakes. 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  harvesting  machines  made  by  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  in  1918  as  compared  with  1911,  which  was  partly  due  to  the 
growth  of  several  of  its  largest  competitors  and  partly  to  the  cutting 
off  of  export  trade  in  1918,  in  which  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
was  by  far  the  largest  factor. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  control  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
in  the  harvesting  machine  trade  declined  from  roughly  80  per  cent  in 
1911  (taking  account  of  quantity  and  value  of  machines)  to  about  64. 
per  cent  in  1918.  While  there  was,  therefore,  a  considerable  decline 
in  its  proportion  of  this  business  the  percentage  remaining  in  its 
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hands  is  so  great  that  it  still  retains  its  dominating  position  in  the 
industry,  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  produced.  Furthermore  when 
consideration  is  also  given  to  the  costs  of  pix)duction  of  its  two  great 
harvesting  machine  plants,  the  McCormick  and  Deering  works,  it 
is  evident  that  the  independents  are  unable  to  offer  any  serious  com- 
petition in  harvesting  machines. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  division  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  in  the  manner  recommended  above  (see 
p.  674) ,  while  safeguarding  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  would  bring  about  a  competitive 
situation  more  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  give 
each  of  the  implement  companies  into  which  the  combination  is  to  be 
divided  a  substantially  full  line  and  a  larger  implement  business  than, 
any  present  independent  company.  It  would  also  separate  the  Wis- 
consin Steel  properties  from  any  implement  company,  thereby  remov- 
ing one  of  the  present  great  artificial  competitive  advantages  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  In  other  words,  the  Commission  believes 
that  any  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
which  will  be  adequate  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  competition 
in  the  harvesting  machine  lines  must  provide:  (1)  For  giving  the 
McCormick  plant  and  brand  and  the  Deering  plant  and  brand  to  two 
independent  implement  companies;  (2)  the  separation  of  the  steel 
business  from  both  of  these  companies;  and  (3)  an  absolutely  distinct 
and  separate  stock  ownership  for  each  of  these  three  divisions. 
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EXHIBIT  I.^ — Comparison  of  estimated  costs   of  22  farm  implements  in 
1916  and  1918  as  reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the 
-  Commission. 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  estimated  eosts  of  walking  plows  in  1916 ^as  reported  hy 
the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manu&cturer. 

Size 

in 

Inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Belling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

8 

12 
12 
12 

SI.  11 

8.05 
8.02 
2.95 

3.75 
3.47 
3.53 
3.06 
3.33 
3:26 
3.22 
3.18 

SI.  11 

3.05 
2.99 
2.95 

3.74 
3.47 
3.53 
3.06 
3.30 
3.24 
3.22 
3.18 

SO.  41 

.09 

.64 
1.06 

1.33 
1.04 
1.23 
1.03 
.96 
1.27 
1.10 
1.10 

SO.  41 

.99 

.64 

1.06 

1.33 
1.04 
1.23 
1.03 
.96 
1.27 
1.10 
1.10 

ISO.  92 

2.49 

1.68 
1.37 

2.76 
2.53 
2.34 
2.82 
1.63 
1.89 
1.43 
1.71 

SO.  67 

1.37 
1.66 
1.37 

2.40 
1.76 
2.34 
2.06 
1.61 
1.89 
1.68 
1.99 

SO.  90 

1.66 
2.36 
1.72 

1.14 
.54 
3.55 
3.28 
2.46 
2.95 
1.73 
3.31 

SO.  62 

1.93 
1.60 
2.54 

1.18 
2.53 
2.99 
3.29 
2.09 
2.41 
3.42 
3.24 

S3. 84 

8.19 
7.70 
7.12 

8.98 
7.58 
10.65 
10.19 
8.38 
9.37 
7.48 
9.30 

S2.81 

2 

7.34 

3 

6.89 

4 

7.04 

5 

8.66 

6 

8:80 

7 

10.09 

8 

9.44 

9 

7.90 

10 

8.81 

11 

9.43 

12 

9.51 

*  Includes  interest. 

Table  II. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  walking  plows  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  a«  revised  by  the  Cotnmission, 


Manufacturer. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 , 

12 


Material 

Productive 

cost. 

labor. 

Size 

in 
inches. 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

8 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 
SO.  44 

S2.27 

S2.20 

SO.  44 

12 

6.11 

6.16 

1.32 

1.32 

12 

6.23 

5.69 

.75 

.75 

12 

5.76 

5.76 

1.29 

1.29 

6.41 

6.40 

1.53 

1.53 

8.23 

7.37 

1.13 

1.13 

7.56 

7.57 

1.25 

1.25 

5.83 

5.83 

1.15 

1.15 

7.42 

7.35 

1.24 

1.24 

7.05 

7.04 

1.40 

1.40 

6.22 

6.22 

1.25 

1.25 

7.16 

7.08 

1.26 

1.26 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


Re- 
vised. 


SO.  66 

3.69 
2.86 
8.51 

2.77 
2.46 
2.54 
8.63 
2.71 
3.04 
2.57 
2.06 


SO.  86 

1.46 
2.73 
2.45 


2. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 


30 
87 
54 
60 
50 
91 
41 


2.26 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative 


Re- 
ported. 


SI.  50 

2.52 

13.29 

2.32 

1.97 

.45 

2.78 

4.10 

«8.57 
6.32 
8.01 

>6.90 


Re- 
vised. 


SO.  91 

2.45 
2.35 
2.87 

2.16 
3.23 
2.42 
4.24 
8.27 
3.30 
4.25 
5.93 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


S4.96 

13.64 
13.13 
12.88 

12.68 
12.27 
14.13 
14.71 
14.94 
17.81 
13.05 
17.38 


Re- 
vised. 


S4.41 

11.30 
11.53 
12.37 

12.39 
13.60 
13.78 
13.81 
14.35 
14.65 
15.13 
16.53 


1  Includes  34  cents  freight. 

*  Includes  28  c«its  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  aUowances,  interest  on  debt. 
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'Comparison  of  estimated  coats  of  sulky  plows  in  1916  a^  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


ManufActurer. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

mneral  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Rfr. 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

14 

Hi 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
10 

$11. 18 

12.43 

13.77 
15.35 
14.50 
12.21 
18.13 
13.33 
15.86 
15.02 
12.27 

$10l43 

12.42 

13.77 
15.23 
14.51 
12.21 
13.02 
13.33 
14.61 
14.94 
12.27 

S1.73 

2.73 

1.67 
2.98 
2.01 
2.24 
2.15 
2.30 
3.08 
2.40 
2.60 

$1.73 

2.78 

1.67 
2.98 
2.01 
2.24 
2.15 
2.30 
3.08 
2.40 
2.60 

i$3.60 

3.49 

4.24 
6.38 
3.85 
6.32 
8.74 
2.99 
7.60 
3.58 
3.53 

$3.60 

3.49 

2.31 
5.36 
3.85 
4.47 
8.60 
3.51 
5.23 
3.57 
4.10 

$7.64  j  $5.22 
5.94       8.32 

$24.15 
24.58 

25.00 

28.40 
30.54 
30.11 
27.34 
24.20 
28.04 
30.66 
28.26 

$20.98 

2 

26.96 

3 

«5.35 
3.69 

10.18 
9.84 

S8.32 
5.58 
1.60 
9.66 
9.86 

5.76 
3.82 
8.93 
9.37 
6.42 
9.38 
7.01 
7.03 
9.68 

23.51 

4 

27.39 

6 

29.30 

6 

28.29 

7 

25.28 

8 

28.52 

9 

29.93 

10 

27.94 

11 

28.65 

Tabi£  IV.- 


1  Includes  interest. 

*  Inchides  95  cents  freight. 

>  Includes  $1.32  out  freight. 

-Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  sulky  plows  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Cwmnission, 


ManufacUirer. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Prodii 
lab 

Lctive 
or. 

Re- 
vised. 

Overhttd, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

j  administrative. 

Total  eoat 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re* 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$21.42 
24.23 

24.81 
26.25 
28.07 
23.52 
27.95 
22.99 
32.68 
30.78 
28.01 

$21.68 

24.23 

25.81 
2<).12 
28.70 
23.52 
27.67 
22.99 
30.21 
30.71 
26.95 

$1.95 

3.28 

2.22 
3.43 
2.18 
2.60 
2.76 
2.60 
3.32 
2.64 
8.11 

$1.95 

3.28 

2.22 
3.43 
2.13 
2.60 
2.76 
2.60 
3.32 
2.64 
3.11 

$3.20 

a.  89 

6.32 
6.54 
4.32 
8.45 
6.15 
5.36 
7.21 
6.75 
5.04 

■ 

$3.75 
6.22 

2.44 

5.14 
4.32 
5.82 
6.68 
7.09 
5.47 
5.51 
5.58 

$14.41 

8.00 

7.76 

6.43 

8.60 

13.17 

U1.98 

9.28 

1.33 

21.55 

•20.77 

$8.11 
10.33 

7.14 

7.06 

7.44 

13.63 

10.38 

14.60 

9.66 

9.86 

17.86 

$40.98 

44.40 

41.11 
42.65 
43.72 
47.74 
48.84 
40.23 
44.54 
60.72 
56.93 

$35.49 

2 

14i 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
10 

44.06 

3 

37.61 

4 

41.75 

5 

42.50 

6 

45.57 

7 

46.49 

8 

47  18 

9 

48.66 

10 

48.72 

11 

53.50 

1  Includes  $1.32  out  freight. 

*  Includes  free  zepairs,  olsoounta  and  aUowanoes,  Intecwt  on  debt,  less  misoenaneous  income. 
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Tablv  y. — Compariit^n  of  entimmted  costs  ^  ifoug  piotrs  in  P9tS  etn  reported  hp 

the  jnBnMf4u;twr€r  and  «<  revised  by  the  Commission. 


ICaDutecturar. 

Rise 
in 

iDClMS. 

cost. 

1 

pBsduetlTe 
Iftbor. 

Overhead, 

warehDUsef  aind^ 

shipping. 

Selling;  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

portod. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re. 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re-    !    Re- 
ported, vised. 

1 

12 
12 
12 

$21.90 
21.02 
19.11 

20.46 
22.35 
17.25 
19.38 
17.71 
18.42 
19.28 
IK.  05 

$?1.70 
10.66 
10.11 

20.47 
22.36 
16.60 
10.23 
17.71 
18.26 
10.28 
18.06 

$4.44 
4.60 

4.87 

3. 61 

8.40 
4.46 
3.M 
3.76 
3.57 
3.15 
4.30 

$4.44 
4.60 
4.87 

3.61 
3.40 
4.46 
3.01 
3.76 
3.57 
3.15 
4.30 

$9.47 

11.47 

6.28 

6.80 
8.66 

•0.20 
6.82 

10.53 
6.14 
4.10 
5.02 

$7.90 
7.96 
0.28 

6.80 
4.71 
r.25 
5.81 
7.50 
6.05 
4.81 
6.87 

$.3.43 
2.43 
0. 6? 

18.48 
19.36 
15.43 
13.37 
14.83 
•  12.  23 
7.98 
15.66 

$5.64 
10.47 
13.74 

13.98 
10.30 
10.54 
10.91 
14.87 
10.10 
14.75 
14.37 

$41.33     %.i9.(m 

2 

3 

39.  i)« 
80.83 

46.44 
48.76 
46.43 
42.43 
46.83 
40.36 
34. 49 
43.03 

43.  78 
43.  Of 

4 

44.00 

6 

40.86 

6 

38.75 

7 

39.89 

8 

43.84 

9 

37.98 

10 

41.90 

11 

44.50 

t  Tnfludfe  $1.45  bright. 

•  Inchides  intvest. 

*  Includes  freisbt,  26  cents  por  100  pound.s  (SI. 87). 

Table  VI. — Comparison  of  eMlniated  costs  of  gan^  plows  in  1918  as  reported  by 
the  tnanufHetvrer  and  as  revised  by  the  Comtiussion. 


Manafacturer. 

Bise 
in 

Material 
cost. 

Prodtictlve 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  oost 
sold. 

inches. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 

vised. 

1 

12 
12 

12 

$38. 15 
45.72 
37.25 

40.82 
41.69 
39.20 
40.04 
33.61 
30.02 
36.65 
41.92 

$37.93 
41.40 
37.25 

40.85 
42.76 
39.52 
39.95 
33.61 
39.52 
36.65 
40.81 

$5.11 
5.14 
6.84 

3.71 
4.54 
4.39 
4.30 
4.33 
4.60 
4.00 
4.94 

$5.11 
6. 15 
5.84 

3.71 
4.64 
4.39 
4.30 
4.33 
4.60 
4.00 
4.04 

$9.72 
11.15 
15.84 

7.54 

12.82 

6.79 

9.37 

14.08 

10.20 

8.24 

8.05 

f7.67 

8.47 

11.08 

7.54 
4.98 
8.53 
8.97 
9.68 
9.41 
10.90 
8.87 

$9.41 

2.06 

12.05 

12.76 
13.03 
26.53 
20.54 
20.60 

U7.6e 
14.67 

•32.86 

$10.32 
14.78 
17.61 

11.61 
13.13 
14.00 
15.46 
21.31 
16.21 
21.88 
28.25 

$62.30 
64.07 
71.88 

64.83 
72.98 
7«.91 
83.25 
72.62 
72.41 
63.56 
87.77 

$61.08 

2 

3 

69.80 
71.78 

4 

63.71 

6 

65.41 

6 

67.43 

7 

88  86 

8 

68.93 

0 

69.74 

10 

73.43 

11 

82.67 

» Inclndes  $1,87  freight. 

>  iBcliides  free  repairs,  discounts  and  aUowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 


Tabtj:  VII. — Comparison  of  estim^tted  costs  of  engine  ploirsin  If)  16  as  reported  by 

the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  ComnUssiofk 


Ifianofccturer. 

Site 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

FrodBctlve 
Uhor. 

Overhead, 

warehou.se,  and 

shipping. 

SeHlngand 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re-       Re- 
ported., viaed. 

1 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

^  14 
1  14 

$21.98 
19.70 
27.11 
29.67 
41.18 
24.68 
25.08 
24.28 

$21.40 
19.70 
26.91 
27.60 
41.18 
24.45 
25.08 
24.28 

$4.87 
6.24 
7.67 
6.10 
6.00 
6.81 
6.10 
6.07 

$4.87 
6.24 
7.67 
6.10 
6.00 
6.81 
6.10 
8.07 

$7.2$ 
14.00 
16.04 
14.82 
15.21 
11.58 
7.93 
0.80 

1 

r.24 

10. 4S 
12.47 
10.83 

8.31 
11.42 

0.31 
11.40 

$15.67 
21.02 
24.10 
3.16 
10.05 
18.44 
11.73 
32.68 

$13.76 
21.00 
16.  M 
23.56 
21.68 
18.36 
21.26 
32.07 

$40.72 
60.05 
74.88 
53.65 
81.44 
61.49 
60.84 
73.82 

$47.36 

2 

56.48 

S 

62.21 

4 

67.68 

6 

77.07 

6 

61.04 

7 

61.74 

8 

74.81 

1 2-bottom,  14-inch  plow;  remainder  3-bottom. 
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Tabus  VIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  engine  plows  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Hanutacturer. 


1.... 

2 

3.... 

4 

5.... 
6.... 
7.... 

o»  •  «  « 


size 

In 

inches 


»14 
U4 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


Material 
cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


146.45 
39.36 
53.27 
68.02 
67.56 
55.61 
50.52 
54.54 


Re- 
vised. 


f46.25 
39.36 
53.30 
63.26 
68.60 
55.05 
50.52 
53.49 


Prodoctiye 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


S5.36 
6.04 
7.39 
6.91 
8.50 
8.88 
8.00 
8.20 


Re- 
vised. 


S5.36 
6.04 
7.39 
6.91 
8.50 
8.88 
8.00 
8.20 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$11.67 
18.87 
11.60 
14.97 
23.96 
19.46 
16.48 
13.36 


Re- 
vised. 


$11.17 
13.51 
14.20 
11.37 
9.33 
17.93 
21.81 
14.72 


adi 


Bellini;  and 
jeneral  and 
minlstratlve. 


Re- 
ported. 


$34.92 
29.53 
46.20 
2.76 
24.68 
27.02 
22.50 
57.66 


Re- 
vised. 


$21.36 
80.55 
26.07 
26. 32 
23.04 
28.06 
45.00 
49.57 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$08.40 
03.80 

118.46 
92.66 

124.70 

110.07 
97.50 

133.76 


Re- 
vised. 


$84.14 
89.46 
100.96 
107.86 
109.47 
109.94 
125.33 
125.98 


1 2-bottom,  14-lnch  plow  ;remainder  3-bottom. 


Table  IX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  spike-tooth  harrows  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


1 

2 

60 

3 

60 

4 

60 

5 

60 

6 

60 

7 

60 

8 

9 

60 
60 

10 

60 

11 

60 

12 

60 

13 

60 

14 

60 

15 

90 

16 

90 

Num- 
ber«of 
teeth. 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$8.36 

4.91 
4.29 
4.49 
3.44 
3.80 
3.63 
3.80 
5.10 
4.37 
3.30 
9.87 
4.14 
5.07 

7.02 
7.48 


Re- 
vised 


$3.86 

4.91 
4.27 
4.49 
3.41 
3.80 
8.63 
3.80 
5.10 
4.37 
8.30 
6.28 
4.14 
5.07 

7.02 
7.12 


Productive 

labor. 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

$0.36 

$0.36 

.86 

.36 

.87 

.87 

.94 

.94 

.49 

.49 

.62 

.62 

.66 

.65 

.80 

.80 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.65 

.65 

1.15 

1.15 

.64 

.64 

1.62 

1.62 

.54 

.54 

.90 

.90 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$0.61 

.53 
1.87 
2.68 

.85 
1.57 

.85 
1.25 
1.36 

.72 
1.56 

.63 

.80 
2.53 

1.04 
2.19 


Re-   I    Re- 
vised, ported. 


$0.46 

.63 
1.58 
2.40 

.84 
1.24 

.99 
1.31 

.77 

.72 
1.21 

.68 

.92 
2.53 

1.04 
1.53 


$1.13 

2.67 
1.05 
4.04 
2.27 
2.39 
1.54 
1.32 
1.75 
1.80 
.88 
.95 
2.68 
3.70 

4.30 
.46 


Re- 
vised. 


$1.28 

1.75 
1.00 
1.64 
1.65 
2.40 
2.82 
1.92 
1.76 
2.18 
3.39 
1.78 
2.53 
2.95 

3.49 
2.72 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$5.45 

8.47 
8.06 

12.15 
7.06 
8.38 
6.67 
7.17 
8.77 
7.45 
6.39 

12.60 
8.16 

12.92 

12.90 
11.08 


Re- 
vised. 


$5.44 

7.55 
7.81 
9.47 
6.39 
8.06 
7.50 
7.83 
8.19 
7.83 
8.55 
9.84 
8.23 
12.17 

12.09 
12.27 


Table  X. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  spike-tooth  harrows  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


Num- 
ber of 
teeth. 


1 

2 

60 

3 

60 

4 

60 

6 

60 

6 

60 

7 

60 

8 

60 

9 

60 

10 

60 

11 

60 

12 

60 

13 

00 

14 

60 

15 

90 

16 

90 

Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$4.98 

7.19 
7.95 
8.08 
7.62 
6.76 
9.60 
9.85 
9.32 
9.53 
7.46 
11.79 
10.06 
8.44 

13.43 
17.46 


Re- 
vised. 


$4.98 

7.18 
7.93 
8.00 
7.62 
6.76 
8.66 

10.09 
9.32 
9.34 
7.46 

11.79 
9.80 
8,70 

13.43 
16.35 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$0.41 

.39 

1.00 
.82 
.78 
.70 
.85 
.74 
.67 

1.01 
.80 

1.33 
.76 

2.14 

.55 
1.02 


Re- 
vised. 


$0.41 


1.00 
.82 
.78 
.70 
.85 
.74 
.67 
.95 
.80 

1.33 
.76 

2.14 

.55 
1.02 


Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$0.61 

.85 
1.93 
1.82 
2.28 
1.44 
2.22 
2.12 
1.81 
3.06 
2.60 

.75 
1.25 
3.25 

1.11 
2.23 


Re- 
vised. 


$0.62 

.82 
1.51 
1.68 
1.75 
1.91 
2.22 

.82 
1.27 
2.32 
1.80 

.76 
1.35 
3.25 

1.11 
1.69 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$2.26 

4.64 
1.96 
13.61 
3.60 
2.67 
2.57 
2.75 
2.59 
5.96 
1.26 
2.00 
5.82 
4.95 

3.70 
.41 


Re- 
vised. 


$2.65 

2.85 
2.15 
2.86 
3.72 
4.50 
2.34 
2.45 
3.17 
2.20 
4.80 
2.38 
5.00 
4.56 

3.16 
4.11 


Re-    I   Re- 
ported, vised. 


$8.26 

13.07 
12.84 
14.33 
14.28 
11.57 
15.24 
15.46 
14.39 
19.58 
12.12 
15.87 
17.91 
18.78 

18.79 
21.12 


$8.66 

11.24 
12.59 
13.36 
13.87 
13.87 
14.07 
14.10 
14.43 
14.81 
14.95 
16.25 
16.91 
18.65 

18.25 
23.17 


1  Includes  51  cents  freight. 


EXHIBITS. 
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Table  XI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  spring-tooth  harrows  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
teeth. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re-    1   Re- 
ported, vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

14.57 
6.46 
9.98 
6.61 
6.24 
6.53 
6.17 
5.42 

14.57 
6.39 
6.79 
6.64 
6.24 
6.53 
6.11 
5.42 

10.81 
.63 
1.15 
.49 
.66 
.70 
.49 
.50 

SO.  81 
.63 
1.15 
.49 
.66 
.70 
.49 
.50 

11.23 
1.46 
.66 
.90 
1.30 
2.26 
1.33 
1.77 

$1.29 
1.14 
.66 
.74 
1.30 
2.02 
1.32 
1.09 

11.92 
1.56 
1.30 
2.80 
3  29 
4.72 

»8.67 
1.24 

S2.78 
1.61 
2.43 
3.13 
4.19 
2.29 
2.48 
4.64 

$8.53 
10.11 
13.09 
10.80 
11.49 
14.21 
11.66 
9.02 

S9.45 

2 

9.77 

8 

11.03 

4 

11.00 

5 

12.30 

6 

11.54 

7 

10.40 

8 

11.74 

1  Includes  65  cents  out  freight. 

Table  XII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  spring-tooth  harroics  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
teeth. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse 

and  shipping. 

SelUng  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$10.02 
12.15 
11.80 
13.32 
10.68 
13.08 
12.74 

$0.04 
12.10 
11.80 
13.19 
11.07 
14.05 
12.54 

$0.86 
.68 
1.38 
.55 
.03 
.96 
.75 
.78 

$0.86 
.68 
1.38 
.55 
.93 
.85 
.75 
.78 

$2.28 
1.50 
.81 
1.37 
1.84 
8.23 
2.93 
3.07 

$2.28 
1.02 
.81 
1.13 
1.84 
2.06 
2.80 
1.74 

$3.31 
2.67 
2.40 
6.09 
4.82 
7.65 

»5.57 
1.80 

$3.01 
2.82 
2.86 
4.00 
5.66 
2.76 
8.74 
6.12 

$16.42 
16.90 
16.39 
21.33 
18.27 
24.82 
21.99 
17.32 

$15.14 

2 

16.62 

3 

16.86 

4 

18.87 

5 

19.50 

6 

19.73 

7 

19.83 

8 

11.67     11.67 

20.31 

1  Includes  65  cents  out  freight. 


Table  XIII.— Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  single-disk  harrows  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  nuMMifacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Material  coat. 

I*roductive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
I>orted. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

14 
14 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

20 

$8.82 
0.49 

14.10 
9.80 

13.39 
9.84 

10.22 
12.00 

14.40 
12.39 
14.13 
12.48 
13.68 
14.28 

15.48 

$8.82 
9.49 

1L03 
9.80 

13.39 
9.84 

10.22 
12.00 

14.08 
12.39 
12.89 
12.35 
12.86 
14.28 

15.61 

$1.43 
1.01 
1.65 
.83 
1.12 
1.02 

1.20 
L39 

1.30 
1.37 
L39 
1.17 
L20 
L43 

1.22 

$1.43 
1.01 
1.65 
.83 
L12 
1.02 

1.20 
1.39 

1.30 
1.37 
1.39 
L17 
L20 
1.43 

1.22 

$2.32 
3.31 
.89 
1.07 
2.87 
2.02 

1.56 
4.07 

3.02 
4.37 
3.37 
2.38 
L79 
L75 

2.34 

$2.43 
2.96 
.89 
1.07 
1.55 
2.02 

1.83 
2.58 

2.34 
2.73 
2.35 
2.35 
L79 
2.02 

2.34 

$3.11 

6.87 

2.00 

3.73 

14.28 

«5.17 

3.89 
2.79 

2.77 
6.98 
.72 
<7.57 
7.67 
7.69 

9.52 

$4.52 
3.84 
3.74 
5.55 
4.23 
6.37 

6.50 
9.28 

2.87 
7.00 
5.24 
4.87 
6.19 
7.54 

7.89 

$15.68 
20.68 
18.64 
15.43 
21.66 
18.05 

16.87 
>20.25 

21.49 
25.11 
19.61 
23.60 
24.34 
25.15 

28.56 

$17.20 

2 

17.30 

3 

17.31 

4 

17.25 

5 

20.29 

6 

19.25 

7 

19.75 

8 

25.25 

9 

20.59 

10 

11 

23.49 
2L87 

12 

20L74 

13 

21.04 

14 

25.27 

15 

27.06 

1  Includes  $1  freight. 
1  Includes  freight. 


>  Interest  deducted. 

4  Includes  $1.38  out  freight. 
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Tablb  XIV. — Comparison  of  entimated  co8t$  of  skkigte^disk  harrofm  m  i9iS  «« 
reported  hy  the  m-amufwctmrer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufaeturer. 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
dl£ks. 

MAtflrialoost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overt 

warehou 

shipF 

Re- 
ported. 

lead, 
se,and 

►ing. 

vised. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

adinlnistratave. 

Total  CO 

Re- 
ported. 

>stsold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
IMrted. 

• 

Re- 
^^sed. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

2 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

14 
14 

10 
16 
16 
16 
M 
16 

90 

118.17 
20.10 
21.65 
19.85 
22.81 
19.55 

90.09 
25.74 

24.73 
23.28 
80.10 
27.33 
98.94 
31.77 

28.01 

916.39 
18.40 
21.65 
19.85 
24.62 
IS.  82 

20.09 
25.74 

24.28 

23.28 
27.73 
97,00 
28.56 
3a68 

28.62 

91.58 
1.40 
1.95 
1.00 
1.49 
2.33 

1.40 
1.87 

1.50 
1.36 
1.53 
1.52 
1.39 
1.89 

1.25 

91.58 
1.40 
1.95 
1.00 
1.49 
2.33 

1.40 
LS7 

1.50 
1.36 
1.59 
1.69 
1.S2 
1.80 

1.25 

94.06 
4.78 
1.05 
2.70 
4.28 
4.15 

2.88 
7,10 

3.25 
5.07 
3.31 
3.15 
9.88 
3.13 

2.53 

94.08 
3.4:i 
1.05 
1.89 
1.64 
4.15 

3.82 
4.18 

2.24 
3.05 
2.52 
2.89 
2.76 
3.30 

2.53 

95.77 

11.90 

4.90 

5.18 

16.52 

9.33 

7.31 
4.04 

5.00 

9.91 

.61 

ML  09 

1&23 

•15.81 

7.79 

95.19 
4.80 
5.00 
7.  OS 
5.40 
9.23 

10.81 
12.90 

6.48 
ia25 
7.21 
7.86 
7.42 
13.59 

6.31 

929.60 
37.78 
28.85 
28.73 
35. 10 
35.36 

31.68 
38.75 

34.48 
39.62 
35.61 
43.09 
61.37 
52.60 

39.58 

927.24 
28.03 

3 

29.63 

%•••■••  m^M«  m  mm  m  m  m  w^ 

5 

29.77 
33.15 

« 

35.53 

7 

36.12 

8 .._ 

9 

44.66 
33  50 

10 

37  94 

U 

88.90 

12 

39.27 

13 

40.06 

M ^ 

15 

49.45 
38L61 

t  Includes  91.30  freight, 
s  Includes  91.38  frei|;ht. 
*  Includes  free  repain,  diaooants  and  aOowanoes,  intei>est  on  debt,  leas  zrUsoellaneous  income. 

Table  XV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  double-disk  harrows  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  ma^wfacturer  and  as  revise-d  by  the  Commissi4mk 


Xamifho- 
turer. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7- 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Num- 
ber of 
disks. 


20 

34 
24 

26 

28 

33 
32 
32 
32 
32 


Cut. 


Incket, 
5 

6 

6 

6 


8 
8 
8 
8 

8 


Material  oost. 


Re- 
ported. 


918.70 

15.49 
90.10 

21.95 

22.32 

25.35 
23.36 
22.52 
23.  M 
25.96 


Re- 
vised. 


9ia70 

15.49 
23.28 

23.05 

22.31 

25.57 
21.87 
22.28 
23.84 
25.93 


Prodoetive 
Iftber. 


Re- 
ported. 


92.06 

2.57 
2.98 

1.97 

2.30 

1.90 
2.38 
2.10 
2.87 
2.55 


Re- 
vised. 


93.06 

2.57 
2.96 

L97 

2.30 

1.90 
2.37 
2.10 
2.87 
2.55 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


93:65 

4.04 
1.56 

4.02 

7.12 

3.64 
3.54 
4.30 
8.71 
3.15 


Re- 
vised. 


92.66 

4.24 
1.55 

2.73 

4.97 

3.64 
3.54 
4.25 
5.73 
3.65 


SelliBs  and 

seneral  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


97.48 

6.05 
4.00 

»9.73 

5.06 

15.45 
13.47 
>1^22 
14.83 
15.08 


Re- 
vised. 


910.17 

8.79 

7.« 

*9.91 

1&42 

13.47 

9.91 

S10.96 

14.87 
14.80 


Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


9Sa91 

28.15 
38.63 

40.57 

36.80 

46.34 
42.75 
44.14 
50.25 
46.71 


Re- 
vised. 


933.60 

31.00 
35.24 

38.56 

45.30 

44.58 
37.69 
89.59 
47.31 
46.98 


^  Includes  91 .50  royalty  and  91.75  fuei^t. 

*  Izkcludes  91.50  royalty. 

•  Inciudes  91.90  royalty  and  92.55  obI  ftoigkt. 
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7ablb  XYL — Comparison  of  eatimated  costs  of  dovMe-disk  harrows  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufactvrer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufac- 

Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Cvt. 

Mfttflualoost. 

Productiv« 
labor. 

Overhead, 

^mrebouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

admlaistratlve. 

Total  cost  sold. 

turer. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

20 

24 
21 

25 

28 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

Inches. 
5 

6 
6 

6 

7 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 

06.52 

81.34 
44.14 

41.07 

46.06 

44.29 
60.57 
49.92 
46.08 
57.  n 

$36.52 

26.25 
44.16 

46.60 

46.06 

46.10 
49.90 
49.32 
46.08 
55.56 

».49 

3.44 
3.56 

2.02 

3.98 

2.06 
2.61 
2.74 
2.80 
3.22 

SSL4d 

a.  44 

8.56 

2.62 

3.98 

2.06 
2.61 
2.74 
2.80 
3.22 

86.75 

7.00 
1.87 

8.84 

14.01 

4.18 
5.70 
5.66 

84.72 

7.00 
1.87 

2.88 

aao 

4.18 
6.46 

JL10 

8ia06 

10.97 

8.55 

1W.47 

7.46 

12.  .38 

32.38 
»21.75 

28.33 
<31.00 

$13.70 

9.98 
10.17 

12.53 

23.46 

11.66 
13.98 
M6.76 
21.  W 
26.65 

$55.82 

52.75 
5a  14 

63.90 

71.50 

62.91 
91.26 
80.07 
79.12 
97.23 

$57.43 

2 

5 

4a  68 
59.76 

4 

63.72 

5 

82.41 

6 

7 

63.08 
71.95 

8 

74. 01 

9.- 

10 

9.91  ;    6.28 
5.30  .    a-77 

76.20 
91.20 

>  Includes  $2.05  freight. 

2  Includes  $2.55  freight  and  $1.50  royalty. 

s  Includes  $1.50  royalty. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discoimts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XVII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  cotn  planters  in  1916  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


Num- 
ber of 
rows. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 
2 
2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8 

9 

10...::::::::::::: 

11. 

12 

Material  eost. 


Re- 
ported. 


Product!  v« 
labor. 


$10.45 
13.37 
15.14 
11.69 
14.00 
14.14 
13.37 

13.62 
20.08 
12.91 
12.98 
11.41 


Re- 

Re- 

vised. 

ported. 

1 

$10.45 

$1.89 

13.37 

1.93 

14.78 

2.66 

11.57 

1.79 

14.00 

3.36 

14. 14 

1.96 

13.37 

3.19 

13.73 

1.87 

17.61 

3.92 

11.37 

2.78 

12.11 

2.72 

11.31 

2.03 

Re- 


$1.80 
1.93 
2.66 
1.79 
3. 36 
1.96 
8.19 

1.87 
3.92 
2.78 
2.72 
2.03 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re-        Re- 
ported, vised. 


$2.53 
4.94 
6.75 
3.57 
3.68 
5.75 
3.58 

3.57 
1.88 
0.76 
4.05 
3.81 


$2.53 
2.67 
4.79 
3.58 
3.85 
3.91 
4.16 

3.57 
1.88 
4.70 
4.04 
3.81 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administr^ 

tivB. 


Re- 
ported. 


$3.82 

15.96 
3.33 

•8.82 
9.65 
9.95 

10.15 

9.53 
3.25 
1.44 
9.08 
8.36 


Re- 
vised. 


$0.38 
6. 56 
3.46 

»7.52 
7.01 
9.98 
9.96 

a  77 

6.08 
6.01 
6.52 
6.87 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


8ia69 
26.20 
26.88 
25.87 
30.69 
81.80 
30.29 

28.59 
29.13 
23.88 
28.83 
25.60 


Re- 
vised. 


1  Inclades  96 cents  freight. 

s  Inclodea  royalty,  $1  per  macbine,  and  frei^t,  26  cents  per  100  pounds  ($1.24)- 

*  Include* royalty. 


$15.26 
24.53 
25.69 
24.41 
28.22 
£V<  99 
30.68 

27.94 
20.40 
25,76 
25.39 
24.02 
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Table  XVIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  com  planters  in  J9J8 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  th^  Commission^ 


as 


Manofactorer. 


12, 


1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8... 

.. 

9 

10 

11 

Num- 
ber of 
rows. 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


S18.49 
22.52 
26.36 
23.09 
26.05 
24.15 
25.63 

24.44 
26.03 
27.86 
25.39 
22.33 


Re- 
vised. 


$18.49 
24.70 
25.88 
22.81 
23.92 
24.15 
24.45 

24.85 
26.03 
24.50 
25.00 
22.33 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$1.79 
2.57 
8.06 
2.30 
4.21 
2.30 
4.00 

1.95 
4.90 
2.96 
2.99 
2.14 


Re- 
vised. 


$1.79 
2.57 
8.06 
2.30 
4.21 
2.30 
4.00 

1.95 
4.90 
2.96 
2.99 
2.14 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping.' 


Re- 
ported. 


$2.81 
7.27 
5.93 
4.62 
7.85 
7.08 
6.49 

3.96 
2.36 
6.42 
6.52 
4.92 


Re- 
vised, 


$2.81 
2.82 
4.59 
4.22 
7.85 
5.15 
7.18 

3.96 
2.36 
4.88 
6.23 
4.92 


Sellins  and 

general  and 

administra- 

Uve. 


Re- 
ported. 


$2.61 

»7.98 

5.82 

Ml.  35 
13.89 
12.70 

«19.38 

7.44 

5.85 

1.18 

19.19 

12.53 


Re- 
vised. 


$0.87 

7.37 

6.38 

•10.50 

7.75 

13.14 

16.66 

6.99 
6.96 
9.01 
8.79 
16.27 


Total  ooflt 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$25.70 
40.34 
41.17 
41.86 
62.00 
46.23 
55.50 

37.79 
39.14 
88.42 
54.09 
41.92 


Re- 
vised. 


$23. 0« 
87.46 
80.91 
99.83 
43.73 
44.74 
52.29 

37.75 
40.25 
41.35 
43.01 
45.66 


1  Includes  92  cents  freight. 

*  Includes  $1.24  freight  and  $1  royalty. 

*  Includes  $1  royalt  v. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discoants  and  allowances,  Interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 


Table  XIX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  cotton  planters  in  1916 
reported  by  the  manufacttirer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


as 


Manufacturer. 

Nttn- 
berof 
rows. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 
shipping. 

Selling  and 

genenu  and 

administra* 

tive. 

Total  oort 
8<dd. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$1.93 

4.04 
6.76 
5.98 

1 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$3.92 

8.17 
9.43 
8.57 

$3.14 

8.08 
9.43 
8.57 

$0.65 

1.51 
1.55 
2.27 

$0.65 

1.51 
1.55 
2.27 

$1.57 

3.01 
4.55 
2.73 

$1.10 

2.97 
3.09 
3.17 

$0.33 

15.84 
6.74 
6.09 

$6.47 

18.53 
22.27 
19.66 

$6.82 

2 

1 

1 
1 

16.60 

3 

20.83 

4 

19.99 

1  Includes  94  cents  out  freight. 

Table  XX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  cotton  planters  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Conwnission. 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
rows. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 
general  and 
administra- 
tive. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

$10.27 

30.35 
33.01 
37.82 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$7.75 

16.57 
17.22 
18.21 

$6.33 

16.37 
17.22 
17.63 

$0.71 

2.00 
1.77 
2.84 

$0.71 

2.00 
1.77 
2.84 

$1.53 

3.99 
5.60 
4.68 

$L16 

3.65 
3.97 
5.10 

$0.28 

*7.79 

8.42 

S12.09 

$2.55 

6.09 

8.71 

10.39 

$10.75 

2 

1 
1 
1 

28.11 

3 

31.67 

4 

35.96 

1  Includes  94  cents  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 
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Tabus  XXI. — ComparUon  of  estimated  costs  of  disk  drills  in  1916  as  reported  by 

the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 


1 

z 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
9 


Num- 

Katerial cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

ber 

of 
disks. 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

8 

125.41 

$23.32 

114.17 

IU.17 

12 

25.73 

25.93 

5.74 

5.74 

M2 

27.22 

27.22 

4.16 

4.16 

12 

22.74 

22.54 

3. 80 

3. 80 

12 

25.93 

25.67 

3.83 

3.83 

12 

26.03 

26.03 

6.19 

6.19 

20 

39.77 

36.76 

6.69 

6.69 

20 

37.72 

37.72 

6.00 

6.00 

20 

37.27 

37.27 

13.10 

13.10 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


18.16 

8.84 
5.55 
4.90 
6.83 

7.85 

10.71 

7.80 

45.58 


Re- 
vised. 


19.29 

4.09 
5.55 
4.81 
6.83 
9.10 

10.73 

9.16 

45.58 


Selline  and 

cenerai  and 

administrative. 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


S5.81 

4.75 

9.83 

«14.23 

17.71 

18.12 

26.87 
15.46 
15.54 


Re- 
vised. 


S12.08 

6.12 

.92 

11.20 

16.42 

17.79 

20.03 
23.75 
23.87 


Re- 
ported. 


S53.65 

45  06 
46.76 
46.67 
54. 30 
58.19 

84.04 

66.98 

111.49 


Re- 
vised. 


$58.86 

41.88 
31.85 
42.35 
62.75 
69.11 

74.21 

76.63 

119.82 


1  Internal  feed. 

>  Includes  freight,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  (S2.21). 

Table  XXII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  disk  drills  in  1918  as  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


1 

2 
Z 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 
9 


Num- 
ber 
of 

disks. 


8 

12 
»12 
12 
12 
12 

20 
20 
20 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$41.13 

46.48 
51.94 
42.99 
60.72 
53.54 

71.04 
61.68 
74.44 


Re- 
vised. 


$40.92 

44.94 
61.94 
42.60 
50.72 
51.23 

70.74 
61.68 
74.44 


Productive 

labor. 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

$21.25 

$21.25 

7.49 

7.49 

4.69 

4.69 

4.56 

4.56 

4.04 

4.04 

7.01 

7.01 

7.36 

7.36 

8.10 

8.10 

19.53 

19.63 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$11.59 

13.41 
7.36 
6.02 

8.83 
11.48 

14.88 
16.60 
40.06 


Re- 
vised. 


$11.59 


85 
36 
24 


8.83 
12.58 

13.70 
22.08 
40.06 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$8.71 

4.52 
7.24 

M8.96 
27.13 

»31.93 

51.30 

25.95 

6.56 


Re- 
vised. 


$25.26 

6.76 

2. 10 

15.79 

31.15 

27.45 

24.99 
37.00 
23.07 


Total  coat 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$82.68 

71.90 
71.23 
72.52 
90.72 
103.96 

144.68 
112.41 
140.69 


Re- 
vised. 


$99.02 

63.04 
66.09 
68.19 
94.74 
96.27 

116.79 
128.86 
167.10 


*  Internal  feed. 

>  Intludes  $2.21  freieht. 

*  Include  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  hoe  drills  in  1916  as  reported 
by  the  m<inufacturer  and  as  revised  by  tlie  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Slze.i 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

1 

Selling  and 
general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

RCH 
ported. 

RCH 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

8  by  8 

2  12  by  7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 

20  by  6 

$19.11 

24.75 
20.42 
21.97 
23.85 

32.35 

$17.35 

24.75 
20.24 
21.73 
23.85 

30.05 

$10.35 

3.87 
3.86 
3.98 

7.58 

3.91 

$10.35 

3.87 
3.86 
3.98 
7.68 

3.91 

$6.41 

5.17 

4.96 

7.17 

10.10 

6.25 

$7.20 

^.17 

4.87 

7.17 

11.73 

6.26 

$4.09 

9.00 

M3.36 

16.03 

17.43 

10.98 

$8.50 

.86 
10.21 
14.89 
17.10 

16.07 

$39.96 

42.79 
42.60 
49.15 
58.96 

62.49 

$43.40 

2 

34.65 

3 

39.18 

4 

47.77 

6 

60.26 

6 

56.20 

^  Number  of  drills  and  spacing  in  Inches. 
143559**— 20 44 


>  Internal  feed. 


*  Includes  $2.18  out  freight. 
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Tabue  XXIV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  hoe  drills  in  1918  0s  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  <is  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


1.. 
2.. 

l:-. 

5.. 
6.. 


Size.t 


8by8 

M2  by  7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 

20bv6 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


S90.55 

48.23 
38.30 
42.90 
48.01 

53.96 


Re- 
Tlsed. 


00.34 

48.23 
87.96 
42.90 
45.89 

53.81 


ProdoetiTe 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


»5.53 

4.43 

4.68 
4.20 

6.08 

4.80 


Re- 


UK.  63 

4.48 

4. 68 
4.20 

6.00 

480 


Overhead. 
warelUNifie* 

and  shipping. 


Selling  and 

Bsntf'al  and 

a<^inistratlTe. 


Re- 
ported. 


10.16 

6.03 

6.10 

0.82 

11.46 

8.68 


Re- 
vtoed. 


10.15 

6.93 

6.30 

0.32 

12. 53 

7.09 


Re- 
ported. 


16.14 

6.74 

■17.52 

84.85 

«80.44 

36.82 


Re- 
vised. 


$17.64 

1.97 

14.70 
28.22 
26.17 

20.84 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


161.37 

66.33 
66.60 
81.27 
96.89 

103.76 


Re- 
vised. 


$72.66 

61.56 
02.64 
84.64 
91.57 

86.04 


1  Nmnber  of  drills  and  spacing  in  inches. 
*lntamalfeed. 

*  Ineitides  $2.18  oat  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  tvalking  cultivators  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  rciHscd  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Nimi- 
berof 
shov- 
els. 

Material  cffft. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Soiling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 

viso<l. 

1 

$1.07 

$1.07 
2.12 

5.90 
8.06 
7.44 
7.04 
10.94 
8.18 
9.25 
9.00 
0.89 
7.32 

7.45 
8.57 

$0.80 
.46 

.83 
1.19 
1.35 

.90 
1.06 
1.29 

.96 
1.62 
1.61 
1.75 

1.04 
1.32 

$0.89 
.46 

.83 
1.19 
1.35 

.00 
1.06 
1.20 

.96 
1.63 
1.61 
1.75 

1.04 
1.32 

$0.63 
1.80 

1.46 
2.88 
2.79 
2.52 
2.70 
3.46 
1.44 
2.07 
2.69 
2.21 

•2.31 
2.51 

$0.66 
1.16 

1.44 

2.00 
2.20 
1.67 
1.46 
2.58 
1.43 
2.07 
2.60 
2.57 

1.88 
2.51 

$0.42 
1.93 

»3.67 
.61 
5.06 
1.67 
2.75 
4.49 
5.40 
4.07 
6.81 
5.22 

1.68 
6.20 

$0.61 
.83 

2.86 
3.40 
3.46 
5.36 
3.73 
4.50 
4.01 
4.80 
4.06 
5.12 

1.74 
4.54 

$2.51 
5.81 

11.01 
13.40 
17.07 
12.13 
17.45 
17.42 
17.14 
16.85 
20.01 
16.50 

12.  «> 
18.50 

$2.73 

2 

2.12 

4.57 

3 

a 

5.05 
8.72 
7.87 
7.04 
10.94 
8.18 
9.34 
9.09 
9.90 
7.32 

7.57 
9.56 

11.08 

4 

14.66 

5 

4 

A 

6 
6 

14.45 

6 

14.07 

7 

17.19 

8 

16.55 

9 

15.69 

10 

17.67 

11 

18.75 

12 

16.76 

13 

12.11 

14 

16.04 

i  lochidM  04  owts  oat  b«i|^ 
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Tabus  XXVI. — Compariaan  of  estimated  co^U  of  totUking  ctUiivator^  in  1918  an 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Idjuuilacturcr. 

Nmn- 

berof 
shov- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

I'roductlve 
labor. 

0^•erhead. 

u'arehou^e, 

and  shipping. 

Seilinf!  and 

genpral  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re. 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

S4.94 
9.62 

20.55 
22.94 
28.39 
21.89 
27.62 
28.33 
34.74 
28.57 
32.87 
32.33 

19.35 

21}.  50 

Re- 
vised.' 

1 

$2.49 
4.30 

11.91 
18.08 
15.71 
13.94 
17.81 
14.63 
10.04 
16.23 
18.01 
15.91 

12.81 
17.17 

13.25 
4.21 

11.79 
16. 31 
15.98 
18.94 
18.57 
14.63 
18.97 
16.23 
18.01 
15.20 

12.70 
17.20 

tb.«4 

.55 

1.09 
1.36 
1.36 
1.28 
1.41 
l.ft4 
1.06 
1.94 
1.70 
2.0O 

1.20 
1.37 

10.  «4 

.56 

1.09 
1.36 
1.36 
1.28 
1.41 
1.64 
1.06 
1.94 
1.70 
2.00 

1.20 
1.37 

n.oo 

1.80 

2.45 
2.95 
2.10 
4.39 
4.02 
5.06 
2.31 
5.25 
3.34 
3.26 

2.40 
2.79 

11.00 
1.35 

2.27 
2.24 
2.62 
X86 
1.55 
8.66 
2.21 
3.67 
3.34 
3.60 

1.80 
2.79 

10.81 
3.17 

«5.10 

.55 

9.22 

2.28 

4.38 

7.00 

12.33 

6.15 

9.82 

«  11. 16 

2.94 
5.23 

10.74 
.96 

4.45 
5.16 
5.17 
7.22 
4.67 
7.24 
5.30 
5.84 
5.84 
9.50 

3.22 
3.44 

84.63 

2 

7.07 

3 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

6 
6 

19.60 
25.07 

5  .    . 

25.13 

G 

25.30 
26.20 

^     . 

27.17 

0 

10 

11 

27.54 
27.68 
28.89 

12 

30.39 

13 

14 

18.92 
24.  SO 

» Includes  G4  cents  out  freight. 

'  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  Income. 

Tablk  XXVII. — Comparison  of  vntimated  coHis  of  ridiny  cultivators  in  li)16  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


Niun- 
her  of 

.shov- 
els. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


4 

4 

6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


S8.A8 
11.07 

10.78 

10.61 

10.00 

9.05 

12.03 

9.58 

8.13 

10.40 

10.96 

13.27 

10.27 

13.34 


8  ,     16.00 


Re- 
vised. 


18.68 
11.07 

10.78 

10.62 

9.88 

8.97 

11.89 

9.12 

8.13 

10.40 

9.39 

13.27 

10.27 

13.32 

12.28 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


10.70 
2.19 

.81 

1;S7 
1.00 
1.14 
1.70 
1.68 
1.55 
2.21 
1.65 
1.88 
1.80 
3.99 

2.67 


Re- 
vised. 


10.70 
3.19 

.81 
1.27 
1.00 
1.14 
1.70 
1.68 
1.55 
2.21 
1.65 
1.88 
1.80 
ZW 

2.67 


Overhead. 

warehoufie, 

and  shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


S2.47 
5.39 

2.13 
2.42 


49 
01 
75 
42 
97 
2.60 
4.01 
2.41 
2.34 
4.59 

1.42 


11.80 
4.37 

1.13 
3.42 
1.49 
1.98 
3.07 
3.73 
8.28 
2.71 
2.79 
2.41 
2.75 
4.50 

1.42 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
vised. 


Re- 
ported. 


11.89 
7.16 

M.  19 

7.15 
5.74 


6. 
2. 


48 
60 


6.40 
6.24 

15.21 

.85 

5.60 

4.32 

10.00 

2.20 


Re-   I     Re- 
vised,  ported. 


$7.82 
7.19 

4.87 
5.68 
4.67 
4.22 
2.70 
4.87 
6.12 
15.32 
4.71 
7.20 
6.19 
6.40 

4.11 


$13. 74 
25.81 

17.91 
21.45 
18.33 

17.68 
20.08 
21.08 
17.89 
18.31 
17.47 
23.16 
18.73 
31.01 

22.29 


Re- 
vised. 


$18.00 
24.83 

17.09 
19.99 
17.04 
16.31 
19.36 
17.90 
18.08 
19.83 
18.54 
24.76 
21.01 
27.39 

20.48 


1  laolodas  84  oents  freight. 
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Table  XXVIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  riding  rtiltivntors  in  1918  a« 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Num- 
ber of 
shov- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehoii^, 

and  shipping. 

Selling 

genera 

aominin 

eand 
land 
trative. 

Total  0( 

istsold. 

Manufacturer. 

- 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$10.03 
11.26 

5.24 
4.85 
6.67 
6.87 
5.31 
6.36 

11.13 
5.81 
6.63 
8.97 

11.81 
8.89 

5.65 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

2 

4 
4 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 

117.51 
20.63 

fl7.51 
2n.<» 

11.06 
2.87 

1.08 
1.33 
1.10 
1.61 
1.97 
1.49 
1.85 
2.98 
1.86 
2.26 
2.25 
3.15 

3.14 

11.06 
2.87 

1.08 
1.33 
1.10 
1.61 
1.97 
1.49 
1.85 
2.98 
1.86 
2.26 
2.25 
3.15 

3.14 

94.38 
8.08 

3.14 
2.71 
2.41 
8.63 
3.94 
2.00 
3.02 
5.40 
4.03 
6.12 
4.64 
5.93 

1.75 

S2.36 
6.42 

1.18 
2.71 
2.10 
3.35 
2.96 
2.  Si) 
8.33 
5.40 
3.06 
4.28 
6.13 
5.93 

1.76 

$2.67 
10.88 

15.85 
6.19 

13.17 

»7.95 
4.84 

11.35 

U2.94 

6.27 

.74 

6.91 

8.30 

14.59 

4.75 

$25.62 
42.46 

29.35 
SI.  44 
37.12 
32.02 
31.85 
35.15 
35.05 
35.30 
30.60 
38.34 
85.98 
48.84 

31.33 

$30.96 
41.18 

3  

1 
19. 28      19-  38 

26.88 

4 

21.21 
20.44 
18.83 
21.10 
20.31 
17.24 
20.65 
23.97 
23.05 
20.79 
25.17 

■ 

21.69 

21.24 
20.37 
18.64 
20.97 
20.56 
16.63 
18.96 
21.66 
23.05 
20.79 
25.17 

21.09 

30.13 

5 

30.24 

6 

30.47 

7 

31.21 

8 

31.27 

9 

32.94 

10 

33.15 

11 

33.21 

12 

38.56 

13 

40.98 

14 

43.14 

15 

82.23 

1  Includes  84  cents  freight. 
I  Includes  99  cents  freight. 
*  Includes  free  repairs,  discount  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXIX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  mowers  in  1916  as  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 


Size, 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  dipping. 

in 
feet. 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 
$13. 77 

\ised. 

ported. 

vised. 
$3.29 

ported. 

vised. 

5 

$13. 77 

$3.29 

$2.80 

$3.06 

5 

18.95 

19.22 

2.45 

2.45 

4.43 

4.42 

5 

17.64 

17.64 

2.30 

2.30 

7.12 

6.36 

5 

18.86 

18.71 

2.22 

2.22 

.    2.3.S 

3.33 

5 

17.00 

17.00 

3.21 

3.21 

5.45 

5.45 

5 

26.10 

24.89 

3.24 

3.24 

7.24 

5.84 

5 

18.11 

18.11 

2.83 

2.83 

3.09 

3.58 

5 

15.59 

20.90 

3.66 

1.64 

7.29 

3.04 

5 

22.96 

22.20 

6.25 

6.25 

4.43 

5.11 

Selling  and 
era!  and 


gene 
admini 


istrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$10.46 
9.04 

18.45 
8.97 

10.30 
4.10 

10.73 
9.62 
2.90 


Re- 
vised. 


$7.60 
7.14 
6.80 
6.98 

11.03 
4.25 

10.53 

15.34 
6.98 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$3a32 
84.87 
4a  51 
33.43 
35.96 
40.68 
84.76 
30.16 
36.54 


Re- 
vised. 


$27.72 
33.23 
33.10 
31.24 
36.69 
38.22 
35.05 
40.92 
40.54 


Table  XXX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  mowers  in  1918  as  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Com4tUssion, 


Muiufiacturer. 


Size, 

m 

feet. 


1 
? 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Material 

Productive 

cost. 

labor. 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

$29.00 

$27.37 

$4.08 

$4.08 

30.42 

30.40 

2.09 

2.69 

35.47 

34.65 

3.24 

3.22 

38.94 

38.39 

2.80 

2.80 

28.56 

29.67 

4.58 

4.58 

40.47 

4a  47 

8.73 

3.73 

37.70 

34.19 

3.47 

3.47 

36.90 

42.56 

5.14 

2.01 

40.17 

39.90 

9.38 

9.38 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


Re- 
vised. 


$5.24 
6.76 

ia21 
5.25 
7.59 
7. 48  I 
5.68 

ia20 
6.38 


$5.24 
5.77 
7.90 
4.77 
7.59 
5.60 
6.22 
4.48 
6.38 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$15.44 

15.94 

21.40 

13.46 

14.60 

7.39 

120.15 

20.40 

4.35 


Re- 
vised. 


$8.40 
a  64 

6.88 

iao7 

14.72 
8.10 
17.32 
16.30 
15.23 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$53.76 
55.81 
7a  32 
60.45 
55.33 
59.07 
07.00 
72.64 
6a  28 


Re- 
Vised. 


$45.09 
48.50 
52.65 
56.08 
56.50 
57.90 
61.20 
65.35 
7a  89 


1  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 
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Table  XXXI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  dump  hay  rakes  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  (w  revised  by  the  Commission, 


ManufiK^ixrer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material 
cost. 

ProductlTe 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  oo6t 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$8.23 
9.95 

9.0$ 

7.93 
10.63 
11.42 
10.61 
13.37 

9.84 
11.43 

Re- 
ported. 

$0.85 
2.58 

1.31 

1.52 
2.41 
1.03 
.61 
1.03 
1.55 
1.30 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
Vised. 

1 

• 

8 
8 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$8.23 
10.83 

9.08 

7.98 
16.  a") 
11.38 
10.70 
13.51 

9.08 
11.43 

$0.8.^ 
2.58 

1.31 

1.52 
2.41 
1.03 
.51 
1.03 
1.25 
1.30 

$2.76 
1.83 

2.85 

1.27 

1.26 

1.86 

.84 

$2.47 
2.01 

2.35 

1.39 

1.26 

1.86 

.83 

$5.34 
1.55 

6.11 

6.44 
1.90 
5.00 
4.42 
2.37 
4.94 
6.96 

$3.21 
3.04 

5.59 

3.95 
3.55 
4.31 
8.49 
2.46 
7.67 
6.83 

$17. 18 
16.79 

17.85 

16.16 
20.62 
19.27 
16.47 
19.36 
19.79 
21.29 

$14. 76 

2 

17.58 

3 

18.33 

4 

14.79 

5 

17.85 

6 

18.62 

7 

15.44 

8 

2.45       1.86 

18.72 

9 

4.22 
1.60 

2.32 
1.85 

21.08 

10 

21.41 

Table  XXXII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  dump  hay  rakes  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

8 
8 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Material 
coet. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 

ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
xised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$17.50 
19.93 

17.43 

16.32 
18.94 
19.77 
21.13 
21.94 
19.58 
24.97 

$17.29 
19.08 

17.68 

15.40 
18.94 
19.82 
20.83 
21.77 
20.36 
24.22 

$1.26 
3.87 

2.17 

1.88 
3.01 
1.13 
.87 
1.19 
2.16 
1.50 

$1.32 
3.87 

2.17 

1.88 
3.01 
1.13 
.87 
1.19 
1.54 
1.50 

$4.32 
2.51 

3.81 

2.35 
1.59 
2.84 
1.70 
2.65 
5.90 
2.50 

$3.23 
2.51 

3.81 

2.35 
1.59 
1.35 
1.55 
1.78 
3.42 
2.70 

$10. 10 
2.33 

8.39 

8.79 
3.70 
9.49 
6.79 
4.15 
11.40 
113.64 

$3.60 
7.62 

8.41 

4.91 
4.40 
5.93 
6.80 
4.55 
9.11 
11.73 

$33.18 
28..64 

31.80 

29.34 
27.24 
83.23 
30.49 
29.93 
39.04 
42.61 

$25. 44 

2 

33.06 

3 

82.07 

4 

24.54 

5 

27.94 

6 

28.23 

7 

29.0^ 

8 

29.29 

9 

34.43 

10 

40.15 

1  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  aIIowance.s,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Tabui;  XXXIII. — Com^parison  of  estimated  costs  of  side-delivery  hayrakes  in 
1916  as  reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manofacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
*    labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling,  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

$2.16 
1.66 
2.25 
3.71 
2.86 
4.58 
4.45 
7.27 
3.55 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$15.23 
20.39 
22.02 
35.59 
27.47 
19.27 
16.42 
25.41 
24.78 

$15.23 
20.39 
21.87 
28.77 
24.93 
19.27 
17.75 
22.49 
24.78 

$2.16 
1.66 
2.25 
3.71 
2.86 
4.58 
3.78 
7.27 
3.55 

$2.57 
4.37 
5.17 
2.34 
3.03 
7.44 

10.69 
5.56 
3.96 

$2.74 
2.30 
5.12 
2.34 
3.03 
7.44 
7.03 
6.36 
4.59 

$13.01 

ur.34 

13.48 
4.80 
11.67 
12.56 
11.96 
4.30 
15.95 

$9.45 

9.26 

8.81 

8.98 

10.22 

16.16 

18.02 

8.95 

16.65 

$32.97 
37.76 
42.92 
46.44 
45.03 
43.85 
43.52 
42.54 
48.24 

$29.58 

2 

33.61 

3 

3a  05 

4 

43.80 

6 

41.04 

6 

47.45 

• 

1. ••■•••*•••«•••.« 

46.58 

8 

45.07 

9 

49.57 

^  Includes  $1.56  freight. 
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Tablb  XXXIV. — Comparison  of  estinuited  costs  of  side-delivery  hayrakes  in  1918 
as  reported  hy  the  manufacturer  and  a«  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

8iae» 

In 

feet 

Material  coet. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling,  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 

vised. 

Re- 

parted. 

Re- 

vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re^ 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
\ised. 

1 

S33.92 
40.31 
39.61 
47.46 
44.92 
34.74 
36.83 
41.64 
48.49 

S31.72 
43.18 
39.06 
47.46 
44.83 
34.94 
37.77 
40.88 
46.57 

12.99 
2.21 
2.84 
4.43 
3.14 
4.69 
6.08 

10.91 
3.82 

S2.99 
2.21 
2.84 
4.43 
3.14 
4.09 
4.6'. 

10.91 
3.82 

1 

S5.87  ;  S5.87 

6. 41       2. 43 

6. 82  6. 33 
2.94       2.91 
4.06       3.77 
8.08       8.  OK 

14. 96     la  36 

7.83  7.83 
6.31  !    6.87 

$17.34 

9.00 

1  17.55 

7.90 

20.85 

17.01 

21.60 

6.45 

S26.35 

$9.69 
9.40 
11.98 
9.40 
12.83 
18.22 
17.98 
17.99 
22.65 

$60.12 
57.98 
66.82 
62.73 
72.97 
64.52 

$50.27 

2 

57.22 

3 

60.21 

4 

04.23 

5 

64.57 

6 

65.93 

7 

79.44       70.76 

8 

66. 83       77. 54 

9 

84. 97       79. 91 

1  Includes  $2.25  freight. 

'  Inchides  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXXV. — Companson  of  estiinated  costs  of  My  loaders  in  1916  as  reported 
hy  the  manufacturer  an4  as  remsed  by  th<^  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Site, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re. 
ported. 

Re. 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

$42.58 

42.64 
58.74 
48.  M 
52.12 
51.49 
49.78 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

6 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

$21.96 

24.82 
37.66 
37.63 
27.40 
24.30 
31.12 

$21.96 

24.44 
37.66 
30.58 
27.21 
24.30 
29.80 

$2.51 

3.28 
3.17 
3.90 
2.52 
4.06 
8.33 

$2.51 

3.28 
3.17 
3.90 
2.52 
4.06 
8.33 

$2.71 

3.48 
8.06 
2.01 
5.82 
K.05 
5.86 

$2.91 

3.49 
4.SS 
2.01 
5.76 
9.30 
6.81 

$15.40 

11.00 

19.85 

5.00 

S16.38 

15.08 

4.47 

$11.19 

10.37 

9.83 

9.35 

10.28 

14.80 

9.31 

$3S.57 

2 

3 

41.58 
55.01 

4 

45.84 

5 

45.77 

6 

62.46 

7 

54.35 

1  Includes  $2.25  freight. 
*  Includes  $2.74  freight. 

Table  XXXVI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  hay  loaders  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Size, 

in 

feet. 


6 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

S 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


Re- 
vised. 


$42.52 

47.44 
41.33 
51.25 
50.61 
46.23 
46.18 


$39.70 

44.06 
4&20 
51.25 
49.90 
44.46 
46.06 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$8.91 

3.62 
4.23 

4.87 

3.51 

5.27 

12.49 


Re- 
vised. 


Overhead, 

warehouse,and 

shipping. 


$8.91 

3.62 
4.22 

4.87 

3.51 

6.27 

12.49 


Re- 
ported. 


$5.29 

4.66 

U.90 

2.55 

8.44 
9.01 

8.48 


Re- 
vised. 


$5.29 

4.33 
4.63 
3.55 

7.84 
9.46 
8.48 


Belling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$2a90 

22.29 
113.28 

9.00 
«22.17 
*3K.83 

6.71 


Re- 

Re- 

vised. 

ported. 

$11.63 

$71.62 

13.42 

78.01 

11.55 

70.73 

10.71 

67.67 

15.26 

84.73 

24.78 

89.34 

21.28 

73.86 

Re- 


$59.59 

65.43 
65.60 
69.38 
76.51 
83.97 
88.31 


i  Includes  $2.24  freight, 
s  Includes  $2.74  freight, 
a  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 
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Tabub  XXXVII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  grain,  hinders  f»  191S  as 
reported  by  the  tnanufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Cpmrnission, 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Materia]  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehou8e,and 

shipping. 

SeDingsnd 

funeral  and 

admloistraUve. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re. 

ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1  

6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

8 

$35.10 
48.05 
54.67 

53.56 
51.52 

56.61 

$35.10 
47.67 
54.67 

53.74 
51.52 

50.81 

$10.70 
8.62 
9.67 

10.38 
12.20 

10.20 

$10.70 
8.02 
9.67 

ia38 

12.30 

a72 

$9.08 
12.91 
28.34 

18.70 
19.85 

24.53 

$9.87 
12.70 
25.32 

18.76 
10.85 

I&IO 

•38.97 
25.52 
46.08 

28.95 
33.54 

30.68 

$21.04 
18.82 
19.27 

20.33 
31.09 

47.17 

$83.80 

95.10 

138.76 

111.66 
117. 11 

122.11 

$76.71 

2 

87.81 

3 

108.93 

4 

5 

6 ^ 

109.21 
115.26 

131.89 

Table  XXXVIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  grain  binders  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Comfnission, 


Maottfactuier. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

6 

6 
6 

7 
7 

8 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead,         Selling  and 
warehouse,and     general  and 
shipping.       administrative. 

1 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$67.32 

93.  n 

101.42 

85.42 
79.49 

117.57 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

$41.56 
36.53 
68.78 

50.67 
42.46 

63.30 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$71.32 

95.04 

106.86 

86.50 
77.70 

114. 17 

$13.13 
11.52 
12.82 

11.42 
15.83 

14.54 

$13.13 
11.52 
12.63 

11.42 
15.83 

10.71 

$16.71 
20.97 
37.99 

28.66 
24.91 

34.34 

$16.71 
18.99 
31.04 

24.46 
24.91 

23.87 

122.61 
27.01 
19.15 

26.56 
41.42 

50.58 

$142.72 
164.06 
226.45 

177.34 
160.90 

226.35 

$119.77 

2 

3 

151.23 
164. 21 

4 

5 

147.85 
161.65 

G 

202.73 

Table  XXXIX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  com  binders  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufactnrer. 

8ise. 

to' 

feet. 

Materia]  cost. 

Psoduetlvo 
IiOmt. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

adxniniBtrative. 

Total  OQBt  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$ia40 

ia43 

9.46 

10.75 

12.93 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$21.18 
19.62 
30.14 
19.28 
42.96 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

I 

$30.70 
45.46 
43.98 
43.50 
49.60 

$3a70 
46.76 
43.98 
43.15 
55.65 

$10.40 

ia43 

9.46 

10.75 

15.46 

$9.00 

18.88 
16.93 
15.95 
38.48 

$9.82 
18.85 
16.93 
15.69 
24.01 

$20.15 
26.17 
28.25 
25.74 
27.83 

$70.25 

100.94 
98.62 
95.94 

131.36 

$72.10 

2 

94.66 

3 

100.51 

4 

88.87 

5 .-. 

135.53 

Table  XL. — Comparison  of  eHtimated  costs  of  corn  hinders  in  1918  as  reported  by 

the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Siie, 

In 

feet. 

Materia]  co6t. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Sellhii 

genera 

adminJiA 

Zand 
kland 
trative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Manufiacturer. 

m 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

$12.70 
n.48 
14.70 
14.87 
2L64 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re. 
vised. 

Re- 

ported. 

Re- 
viflMl. 

1 

$63.47 
71.68 
71.60 
87.86 

112.66 

$69.91 
70.95 
73.88 
86.63 

118.60 

$12.70 
11.47 
14.70 
14.87 

15.88 

$16.80 
28.80 
23.10 
26.75 

53.86 

$16.80 
21.34 
23.10 
24.19 
35.39 

$41.56 
44.74 
39.22 
37.09 
57.30 

$22.61 
25.95 
39.68 
27.09 
45.78 

$134.53 
156.60 
148. 62 
166.57 
245.46 

ftl2.02 

2 

129.71 

3 

151.36 

4 

152.78 

5 

215.66 
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Table  XLI. — Cofnparison  of  estimated  costs  of  manure  spreaders  in  1916  as 
reported  bp  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  CowmissUm, 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
bush- 
els. 

Material  C05t. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

55 

70 
70 
70 

841.30 

44.28 
53.11 
54.31 

44.11 
37.34 
54.44 
45.25 
56.39 
50.32 

84a  85 

43.97 
50.41 
54.81 

44.11 
37.34 
50.87 
45.25 
56.39 
50.32 

84.59 

4.51 
8.84 
3.68 

6.48 
4.85 
5.81 
6.18 
8.04 
8.55 

84.59 

4.61 
8.84 
3.68 

6.48 
4.85 
5.81 
6.18 
3.0-1 
8.55 

810.87 

10.06 

8.85 
9.66 

29.14 

8.74 
6.88 
6.18 
9.35 
14.79 

88.27 

9.97 
8.87 
5.09 

11.96 
6.15 
5.89 
6.50 
9.35 

14.79 

88.18 

127.81 
24.61 
2L58 

28.77 
16.22 
3a  66 
28.16 
12.25 
29.53 

88.44 

19.28 
19.26 
2a  66 

16.68 
17.74 
23.59 
2a  46 
12.35 
29.52 

864.39 

86.68 
94.91 
80.18 

103.50 
67.15 

97.78 

85.77 

81.08 

103.19 

$62.15 

2 

77. 73 

3 

86.88 

4 

83.73 

5 

79,18 

6 

66.08 

7 

86.16 

8 

78.39 

9 

81.13 

10 

108.18 

1  Includes  86.05  out  freight. 

Table  XLII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  manure  spreaders  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
bush- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehoiine,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

fl;eneraj  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  5old. 

Re- 

ported. 

Re- 
\-ised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
^ised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 

\'lHed. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

55 

70 
70 
70 

565.61 

82.52 
8,'>.82 
88.04 

61.63 
65.38 
68.00 
89.2.S 
91.57 
78.74 

$65.04 

81.78 
82.68 
95.85 

61.63 
6.1.38 
68.00 
81.98 
91.  57 
80.07 

85.28 

5.31 
9.18 
4.90 

7.70 
5.13 
6.57 
7.93 
5.ft5 
11.57 

85.28 

5.31 
9.18 
4.90 

7.70 
5.13 
6.57 
7.93 
5.05 
11.57 

8ia88 

12.41 
11.84 
14.18 

30.26 
7.69 
7.19 
12.61 
16.13 
19.52 

87.92 

11.50 

ia99 

5.38 

14.83 
7.82 
6.43 
12.61 
16. 13 
19.52 

812.69 

36.02 
42.73 
25.43 

23.13 
39.61 
44.53 
38.00 
4.70 
39.37 

$13.92 

26.40 
23.43 
22.76 

20.33 
34.45 
34.27 
2L64 
12.81 
37.61 

894.41 

136.26 
149.67 
132.66 

122.72 
117.81 
12a  29 
147.82 
117.45 
149.20 

892.16 

2 

124.09 

3 

126.28 

4 

128.89 

5 

104.49 

6 

112.78 

7 

U.S.  27 

g 

124. 16 

9 

125.56 

10 

148. 77 

Table  XLIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  farm  icagons  in  1916  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Size 

of 

skein, 

in 
inches. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling,  and 

general  and 

acuninistrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
Vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

2i 

3i 
3i 
3i 
3i 

3i 

836.65 

32.95 
38.83 
33.61 
33.13 
33.47 

836.63 

32.96 
38.83 
32.87 
33.13 
33.47 

85.46' 

4.20 
6.64 
5.00 

7.78 
6.57 

85.46 

4.20 
5.64 
5.00 
7.78 
6.57 

85.79 

6.10 
8.92 
9.53 
9.01 

8.86 

86.81 

6.10 
7.14 
9.41 
9.41 
9.32 

816.77 

19.77 
4.17 

17.64 
9.19 

16.23 

813.25 

6.70 

8.80 

11.38 

13.35 

19.21 

864.87 

68.02 
67.56 
65.68 
59.11 
64.13 

860.06 

2 

48.96 

3 

00.41 

4> 

58.66 

6 

63.67 

6 

68.57 
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Tabu:  XLIV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  farm  xcagons  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Bise 

of 
skein, 

in 
inches. 


H 


^ 

3 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


158.03 

61.79 
67.81 
48.14 
64.00 
57.16 


Re- 
vised. 


$68.60 

51.70 
67.81 
47.42 
63.24 
56.64 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


16.01 

5.60 
0.06 
6.60 
9.26 
9.06 


Re- 
vised. 


96.01 

5.60 
6.05 
6.60 
9.25 
9.06 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


t7.75 

11.75 
9.57 
15.67 
13.04 
15.10 


Re- 
vised. 


t7.20 

11.75 
6.33 
14.55 
13.04 
15.72 


Selling,  and 

general  and 

administrative 


Re- 
ported. 


129.07 

17.14 

4.47 

10.67 

13.88 

135.49 


Re- 
vised. 


116.31 

9.44 
12.08 
14.88 
12.97 
29.10 


Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$101.75 

86.37 
77.90 
80.96 
91.07 
116.81 


Re- 
vised. 


$88.13 

78.67 
82.27 
83.36 
88.50 
110.62 


i  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

EXHIBIT  II.— List  of  suggested  retail  prices  for  1919  issued  by  Local  Hub 
No.  2  of  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Implement,  Machinery  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association,  Richmond,  Va. 

I  am  inclosing  copy  of  the  suggested  resale  prices  for  1919.  These  are  based 
on  present  cost  of  the  standard  lines,  plus  an  average  selling  expense  common 
to  all. 

From  the  records  which  I  have  yon  have  never  been  a  member  of  our  local 
club.  You  were  invited  to  attend  the  above  meeting,  and  we  regret  very  much 
that  you  were  not  present,  as  we  had  a  splendid  meeting,  and  all  who  came 
were  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  expenses. 

I  am  inclosing  these  prices  to  you  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  The  effort  to  stabilize  prices  on  a  basis  which  will  give  the  imple- 
ment dealer  a  fair  and  reasonble  profit  is  by  no  means  the  only  benefit  that 
you  will  derive  from  being  a  member  of  the  association,  for  the  social  feature 
of  the  meetings  and  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  the  fostering  of 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  among  basiness  men  is  of  inestimable  value  to  you 
as  a  merchant,  and  especially  a  dealer  in  farm  implements. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  these  suggested  prices  in  confidence  and  conform  to  them 
as  far  as  iK)ssible.  It  will  mean  more  profit  to  you  and  will  not  work  any  hard- 
ship upon  your  customers.  If  there  Is  any  information  you  would  like  to  have 
regarding  the  association  please  write  me  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  such 
information  as  I  have  at  my  command. 


Suggested  piHccs  for  1919. 
[All  less  5  per  cent  for  cash.] 


Binders,  grain : 

6-foot $230. 00 

7-foot 235. 00 

If  set  up  by  customer  de- 
duct         5. 00 

Binders,  corn 225. 00 

Corn  planters,  single : 

Runner  or  disk,  plain 20. 00 

Runner  or  disk,  fertilizer 

attachment 25.  00 


Com  planters,  double: 

Sword  runner,  plain $65. 00 

Sword  runner,  check-row  -  80. 00 
Fertilizer  attachment 

extra 22. 50 

Single-disk  opener,  add—  3.50 

Bars  and  neck  yoke,  add-  3. 50 

Cultivators,  single: 

5-tooth,  plain 5.  50. 

5-tooth,  lever 6. 00 
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Oaltlvators,  single — Ckmtlnued. 

14-tooth,  plain $6.  DO 

14-tooth,  lever 7.00 

Cttltivators,  doable  disk : 

6-dlsk,  no  attachment 60. 00 

6-shovel,  p!n-brake  attach- 
ment        15.00 

6-Rhovel,    spring-trip    at- 
tachment        20. 00 

OnltiTators,  double,  shovel : 

6-shovel,  pin  brake fK).  00 

6-8hovel^  spring-trip 55. 00 

Corn-planter  runners : 

All  l-horse,  each 2. 50 

All  2-horse,  per  pair 6. 00 

I>rill*s,  grain: 

8  by  8,  complete  disk 140. 00 

10  by  8,  complete  disk___     155. 00 
HurnnA's,  spike: 

25-tooth,  i-inch,  complete 

with  bar 10. 50 

25-tooth,  §-inch,  complete 

with  bar 11. 00 

30- tooth,  i-lnch,  complete 

with  bar 11.  50 

30-tooth,  I -Inch,  complete 

with  bar 13.00 

50-tooth,  i-inch,  complete 

with  bar 21.  00 

50-tooth,  f-ln<4i,  complete 

with  bar 23,  50 

60-tooth,  ^-iBch,  complete 

with  bar 24. 00 

60- tooth,  I -inch,  complete 

\iith  bar 27.00 

Harrows,  epring-tooth : 

15-tooth,  float-f  rame,steel_      30. 00 
17-tooth,  float-frame,  ateel_      32.  50 

Hay  loaders 130. 00 

Tvrine: 

Less  than  bal«,  per  pound, 

net .  28 

Bale  lota,  net -  27 

50()-pound   lots,  27  cents, 
less  5  per  cent. 
Harrows,  disic,  solid : 

8/10,  with  fore  truck 52.  50 

8/18,  with  fore  truck 56.  50 

10/16,  with  fore  truck 57.  50 


Harrows,  disk,  solid — Continued. 

10/18,  with  fore  truck $61. 50 

12/16,  with  fore  truck 62.  50 

12/18,  with  fore  truck 67.  50 

Cut-out  disk,  add  per  dlsk_  .  30 

Harrows,    double-acting   disk, 
solid  fronts ;  cut-out,  rear : 

16/16,  with  fore  truck 95. 00 

20/16,  with  fore  truck ia5. 00 

24/16,  with  fore  truck 115. 00 

16/18,  with  fore  truck 105. 00 

20/18.  with  fore  truck 115. 00 

24/18.  with  fore  truck 123. 00 

Fore  truck  as  an  extra 10.00 

Mowers : 

3i-foot,  V.  L 75.00 

4i-foot,  V.  L 80.00 

5-foot,  V.  L 82.00 

Knife  grlmleis 6.50 

Plows : 

/      1-horse    turn  lug,    $1    less 
than  list 
2-horse    turninjr,    $2    loss 
than  list. 

Single-shovel    plow 4.  00 

Double-shovel  plow 4.  50 

Trii)le-Kliovel  plow 5.  50 

Four-shovel  plow 6.00 

Hakes,  hay: 

8-20,    sIdeKlelivery 45.00 

9-23,    side-delivery 47.00 

10-26,    side-delivery 50.00 

Hollers,  land : 

7-foot.  24-inch,  with  hltch_  43.  00 

8-foot,  24-luch,  with  hitch_  45.  00 

Spreaders,  lime: 

5-foot 70. 00 

8-foot 80. 00 

Spreaders,  manure: 

50-bu8hel 190. 00 

70-bushel 200.  00 

Tedders,  hay: 

6-fork 72.  50 

8-fork 80.  00 

Trucks,  handy  farm : 

3  by  9,  less  hitch 4Q.  50 

3i  by  10,  less  hitch 43. 50 

Heavey    doubletrees    and 

yokes,  add 4.50 


EXHIBIT  III. — Articles  dealing  with  farmers'  cooperative  associations,  from 
the  Eastern  Dealer,  December  12,  1918»  amd  February  20,  1919. 

WHAT   THINK   TOIJ  OF  THIS? 

Tioga  and  Bradford  counties  in  Pennsylvania  seem  to  be  the  home  of  some 
grand  planners  for  the  retail  dlstrfbutioa  of  Implements  along  the  cooperative 
route. 

We  have  been  asked  to  express  our  opinion  of  tbe  latest  sdieme  of  the  Farm- 
ers' CoopCTatlve  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  and  we  have 
replie<l  that  our  views  would  be  a  reflection  of  the  views  held  by  the  merchants 
of  that  section,  and  so  we  ask  every  dealer  in  that  sectiim  who  reads  this  to 
make  it  his  business  to  ask  the  other  merchant  wtiat  be  thinks  of  the  plan. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Mr.  Rose  heads  the  plan. 

The  capital  stock  is  reported  at  $500,000. 
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Ileports  say  that  a  good  share  of  the  stock  has  been  sold  to  the  farmer  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  plan  is  to  sell  the  stockholding  member  from  5  to  7  per  cent 
dlteai)er  than  the  nonstockholdlng  memb^. 

They  plan  to  hare  stores  and  warehouses  at  the  following  towns: 

Athens,  Knoxvllle.  Ulysses,  Middleboro,  Seeley  Creek,  Mansfield,  Canton, 
Osceola,  fiouday,  Columbia  Cross  Uoads,  Covington,  Coudersport,  Wellsboro, 
K^son,  Tioga,  and  Cowley. 

The  report  says  that  Mr.  Rose  is  a  successful  business  man.  but  why  he  for- 
sook his  successful  business  to  sell  stock  to  the  farmers  is  not  stated. 

The  report  would  indicate  that  big  plans  are  talked  about.  Many  dealers  are 
to  be  bought  out,  and  from  the  account  the  farmers  will  soon  have  but  one  place 
to  buy  from  and  that  will  be  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Union. 

Our  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Rose  is  trying  to  do  something  that  will  fail  as  sure 
as  anything  and  that  the  farmers  will  hold  some  stock  certificates  when  they 
should  have  the  money. 

No  one  man  can  do  all  the  business,  and  If  the  scheme  should  go  through,  the 
Farmers'  Union  would  have  some  competition  that  would  make  them  dizzy,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  two  counties  have  some  good  merchants  in  their 
borders  and  they  will  not  lie  down  before  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Rose. 

We  therefore  call  on  our  friends  up  there  for  an  expression  of  their  views. 
If  you  do  not  want  your  name  used  in  your  reply,  just  say  so,  but  give  the  editor 
your  ideas,  so  that  he  can  speak  for  the  trade  in  the  matter. 

Work  quick  if  you  want  to  stop  some  good  houses  selling  this  outfit. 


[Eastern  Dealer.  Doc.  12,  1918.) 
ESSEX    COUNTY     ( N.    Y. )     E\T:NTS. 

Things  are  moving  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  in  a  way  that  should  have  the 
coopt»ration  of  every  force  in  the  trade  to  stop. 

We  are  advised  that  a  few  farmers  of  that  county  have  formed  a  cooper- 
ative buying  club,  with  the  following  scheme :  Each  farmer  pays  $2  membership 
fe<^  and  signs  a  note  for  $2.5.  which  is  promised  to  be  used  (Mily  as  collateral 
security  with  tanks  for  funds,  but  which  may  be  cashed  in  case  the  emergency 
arisea 

We  are  advised  that  these  farmers  recognize  that  they  could  not  put  this 
across  in  the  open  and  so  have  an  arrangement  with  a  dealer,  E.  L.  Mason,  of 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  to  buy  in  his  own  name  and  sell  as  the  association. 

As  soon  as  the  scheme  was  reported  the  Eastern  Dealer  gave  the  manufac- 
turers who  sell  in  that  section  the  advice  as  to  the  reports,  and  we  are  getting 
in  the  news  regarding  this  man  Mason,  who  it  appears  has  a  political  bug 
buzzing  and  feels  that  his  scheme  will  help  him  even  if  it  breaks  some  regular 
dealers  and  Mr.  Mason  as  well. 

One  manufacturer  reports  having  made  a  sale  for  Mr.  Mason  of  some  imple- 
ments for  $225,  and  Mr.  Mason  went  to  the  farmer  and  said  the  agent  had  stung 
him  and  that  he  would  reduce  the  price  to  $190,  which  was  about  the  cost. 

Our  reports  would  Indicate  that  some  manufacturers  have  representatives  tn 
Essex  County  who  should  \)e  called  to  account  before  the  matter  gets  to  the 
stage  of  having  it  an  issue  with  New  York  State  dealers. 

[Eastern  Dealer,  Feb.  20,  1919.1 

THE  RECORD   LOOKS   LIKE   A   SCHEME. 

Our  paper  has  noted  the  activity  of  one  M.  F.  Rose,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  in 
trying  to  organize  a  cooperative  scheme  in  that  section,  and  while  we  have 
not  received  much  backing  from  dealers  in  that  section,  who  seem  content  to 
allow  the  promoters  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  real  dealer  to  exist,  yet  for 
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the  sake  of  the  Industry  we  want  to  warn  our  friends  of  the  danger  In  support- 
ing this  scheme  so  far  as  implements  are  concerned. 

The  scheme  is  called  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Union,  with  stores,  or  at  least 
addresses,  at  various  places  aside  from  the  headquarters  at  Mansfield,  Pa. 

A  friend  writes  and  says  In  regard  to  the  matter : 

"There  has  existed  in  this  territory  (Tioga  and  Bradford  counties)  a  com- 
pany called  the  Union  Products  Co.,  composed  of  several  dealers  whose  busi- 
ness is  located  at  Mansfield.  Knoxville,  Middlebury,  Osceola,  Lawrencevllle, 
Troy,  Canton,  and  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  with  one  M.  F.  Rose  as  the  president. 

*'  The  Union  Products  Co.  have  warehouses  at  dlflTerent  points,  run  feed  mills, 
hay  baling,  etc.,  and  they  have  been  fairly  large  buyers  of  farm  produce,  and 
als9  sellers  of  grain  and  feed,  but  never  selling  farm  machinery. 

"It  is  reported  that  their  capital  stock  was  $250,000,  and  that  now  this 
has  been  doubled  and  a  crew  of  salesmen  are  out  selling  the  stock  to  the 
fanners  with  the  promise  of  cheap  implements. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Union  Products  Co.  paid,  but  of  course  the 
farmer  stock  will  change  thia" 

Now  over  and  against  this  we  have  a  report  from  a  good  manufacturing  con- 
cern saying  that  their  representative  called  at  the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change, Wellsboro,  Pa.,  who  is  stated  to  have  sold  implements  for  several 
years,  buying  from  leading  concerns.  This  concern  has  now  been  purchased 
by  the  Farmers*  Cooperative  Union,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  headed  by  M.  F.  Rose. 

The  position  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  Is  that  Rose  and  his  scheme  can  not  i)er- 
form  the  necessary  implement  service  to  the  farmer  except  at  an  expense  fully 
as  great  as  the  regular  dealer,  and  hence  his  promise  to  farmers  is  not  founded 
on  fact. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  the  scheme  has  the  backing  of  merchants  at  the  points 
named,  thinking  that  by  the  united  buying  plan  prices  will  be  lower,  and  that 
may  account  for  the  silence  that  exists  in  answer  to  our  appeal. 

The  Eastern  Dealer  has  supporters  in  all  sections  of  the  East,  and  these 
supporters  will  back  us  in  refusing  to  buy  lines  that  are  sold  through  wrong 
agencies  in  any  section,  and  believing  that  schemes  of  this  sort  do  not  tend 
to  benefit  the  industry,  increase  the  service  to  the  farmer,  or  effect  any  economy 
in  his  buying,  we  shall  do  our  part  in  keeping  our  readers  posted  on  the 
manufacturers  who  give  support  by  selling  to  this  outfit  no  matter  under  what 
name. 


EXHIBIT  rV. — Instructions  for  use  of  the  uniform  cost  accounting  and  cost 
study  blanks  of  the  farm- wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  1917. 

DIBECTION  GOVERNING  THE  COMPUTING  OF  FIGURES  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  COLUMNS 
ON  UNIFORM  COST  SYSTEM  ADOPTED  DECEMBER  1017,  RY  THE  FARM  WAGON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  NATIONAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  VEHICLE  ASSOCIATION,   CHICAGO. 

Column. 

A. — Under  this  heading  give  the  name  of  the  article  or  part. 

B. — Give  the  size  of  the  material,  wood  stock  to  be  rough  size.  Waste  on 
wood  stock  is  to  be  entered  under  column  G.  It  is  optional  as  to  enu- 
merating the  size  of  bolts,  rivets,  washers,  nails,  or  screws,  but  value  to 
be  inserted. 

O. — State  kind  of  material  used,  as  for  instance,  hickory  or  maple  axles; 
birch  or  oak  hubs;  gum,  cottonwood,  or  poplar  for  wagon  boxes;  oak, 
maple,  or  birch  bolsters ;  steel  or  wood  front  hound ;  steel  or  iron  tire ; 
fellies  or  bent  rims,  with  or  without  rim  rivets. 
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Column. 

D. — State  weight  (before  any  operation)  of  steel,  iron,  n^alleiibles,  and  cast 
iron,  each  separately — optional  to  give  weight  of  nails,  bolts,  or  rivets. 
Lumber:  Enter  number  of  feet  rough  size  and  figure  accordingly,  such 
parts  as  singletrees,  doubletrees,  neck-yokes,  stay  chains,  wrenches,  seat 
springs,  skeins,  box  rods,  tie  chains,  and  other  parts  purchased  in  com- 
plete forms  and  not  involving  any  labor  enter  directly  in  column  H ;  if 
some  labor  is  involved,  such  as  putting  hooks  on  stay  chains,  work  on 
singletrees,  enter  in  column  F. 

E. — Insert  cost  price  of  wood  stock  and  on  paint  material  at  the  prices  you 
would  have  to  pay  on  a  certain  date  to  be  determined  by  the  association 
from  time  to  time.  On  iron,  steel,  malleables,  gray  iron  castings, 
skeins,  bolts,  rivets,  and  all  parts  made  of  iron  or  steel,  use  price 
schedule  to  be  furnished  by  the  association. 

F. — Insert  value  of  material  less  loss  or  waste,  as  provision  is  made  in  column 
6  to  cover  these  items.  On  wood  stock  add  $3  per  M  feet  to  price  paid 
by  you,  to  cover  cost  of  receiving,  inspecting,  piling,  transferring  to 
kilns  and  to  worKS.  • 

G. — Insert  loss  or  waste  only,  as  provision  Is  made  In  column  F  for  material 
actually  used. 

H. — Insert  the  total  of  the  figures  given  you  in  columns  F  and  G,  no  labor 
or  burden  of  any  kind  to  be  Included. 

I. — Productive  labor:  Enter  only  such  labor  charges  as  are  employed  to  ad- 
vance the  manufacture  or  completion  of  a  part  In  the  factory  and  that 
do  not  come  under  columns  J,  L,  or  O. 

J. — Nonproductive  labor:  Elnter  charges  covering  only  the  following:  Superin- 
tendent and  foreman,  stock  chasers,  checkers,  weighers,  draftsman,  Janitor, 
oilers,  sweepers,  elevatormen,  pay-roll  clerks,  timekeepers,  department 
clerks,  storekeeper,  order  clerks,  accounting,  disbursements,  costs,  fire- 
man, and  watchman.  Should  owner  superintend  his  works  or  have  one  of 
his  family  do  so  or  if  they  should  perform  any  of  these  duties,  a  salary  al- 
lowance should  be  determined  on. in  order  to  arrive  at  proper  charges  to  be 
made. 

K. — Insert  the  total  of  the  figures  given  by  you  in  columns  I  and  J. 

h, — Overhead  or  works  expense:  Enter  charges  covering  only  the  following: 
Factory  stenographers  and  telephone  operators,  insurance,  taxes,  deprecia- 
tion (based  on  5  per  cent  on  buildings.  10  per  cent  on  machinery),  factory 
stationery,  purchasing,  factory  office  expenses,  factory  men*s  traveling  ex- 
penses, stenm  and  electric  power,  water,  light,  repairs,  repair  labor  and 
sundry  supplies,  proper  portion  for  stable  and  drayage  to  cover  Incoming 
freight,  yard  switching,  accident  and  hospital  expenses,  road  and  yard 
maintenance,  laboratory  and  experimental.  Should  owner  or  any  of  his 
family  do  any  of  these  duties,  a  salary  allowance  should  be  determined  on 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  charge  to  be  made. 

M. — ^Total  factory  cost  not  to  Include  any  charges  that  are  shown  In  columns 
N  and  O. 

N. — Interest  charges  at  6  per  cent  on  investments  in  buildings  and  machinery 
(not  stock),  and  if  you  pay  any  rental  charges  the  figures  must  show  In 
this  column. 

O. — To  cover  cost  of  labor  and  clerical  help  used  throughout  the  warehouse,  also 
for  loading  and  shipping  purposes,  and  a  proper  portion  for  stable  and 
drayage  to  cover  outgoing  freight,  cost  of  cutting  stencils  and  stenciling. 

P. — Final  complete  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars,  ready  for  sales  department,  no  administra- 
tive or  selling  expenses  included. 
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EXHIBIT  .yi. — Cost  study  blank  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  1916. 

Cost  information — Ensilage  machinery  department.  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  76  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III, 

State  your  costs  In  detail  aR  far  as  possible  on  your  standard  "  knife-on-cylinder 
type"  silo  filler,  mounted  on  wheels — width  of  throat  nearest  to  17-lnch  (in- 
cluding elbows,  pipe,  deflector,  flexible  distributor,  distance  25  feet). 

[Slce  flgored  on  17-incli.    Weight  complete,  2,340  pounds.] 
Cylinder  type,  17-inch  with  blower. 


Costs,  1915. 


Materials: 

1 .  Cast  steel 

2.  Semistoel 

3.  Cast  iron 

4 .  Malleable 

5.  Steel  sheets  (black  or  galvanized) 

0.  Bars  and  angles 

7 .  C^ld-rolled  steel 

8.  Bolts,  set  screw,  rivets,  and  nails 

9.  Knives 

10.  Babbit 

11.  Lumber 

12.  Paint  and  varnish 

13.  Chains 

14.  All  other  parts 

Total  materials 

Labor: 

15.  Labor,  machine  shop  and  blacksmith 

Id.  Labor,  wood  shop , 

17.  Labor,  assembling 

18.  Labor,  painting , 

19.  Nonproductive  labor 

Total  labor 

Factory  exxwnse  or  overhead 

Maintenance  of  property  and  equipment: 

(a)  Factory  and  tool  depreciation 

(b)  Repairs  to  tools 

(c)  Repairs  to  factory 

(d)  Repairs  to  patterns  and  foundry  equipment. 

Power,  heat  and  light 

Oils,  waste,  and  supplies 

Factory  insuranoe  and  taxes 

Total  cost  in  warehouse 


Costs,  1916. 


EXHIBITS, 
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EXHIBIT  YII. — Summary  of  cost  study  of  the  ensilage-machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  1916. 

SUo  fUlers:  Cost  comparisons*  1915-1916. 

SPIRAL  TYPE  (KNIFE-IN-CYLINDER),  16,  17,  AND  18  INCH. 


1915 

1916 

Increase. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Materials : 

$70.28 
23.96 
17.31 

$94.83 
26.57 
20.40 

$24.55 

2.61 
3.09 

34.9 

Labor 

10.9 

Overhead 

18.0 

Total  (in  warehouse) 

111.55 

141.80 

30.25  1            27.0 

RADIAL  TYPE  (BALANCE  WHEEL),  14  AND  15  INCH. 


Materials 

$57.00 
18.57 
14.36 

$74.09 
21.85 
16.50 

$17.09 
3. 28 
2.14 

30.0 

Labor 

17.7 

Overhead 

14.9 

Total  (in  warehouse) 

89.93 

112.44 

22.51 

25.0 

L 


1  Avera^  total  costs:  The  fl.i^rcs  used  to  arrive  at  the  averages  are  those  furnished  by  factories  whose 
cost  systems  permitted  them  to  furnish  the  data  most  completely,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  there  were  not 
a  larger  numocr,  but  we  believe  the  results  to  be  a  true  reflection  of  present  conditions. — Footnote  by  the 
association. 

EXHIBIT  YIII. — Letter  requesting  submission  of  costs  for  cost  study, 
ensilage-machinery  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  Aug.  16,  1917. 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
Of  the  United  States  of  Amebica 

representing  the  manufacturers  of  farm  operating  equipment. 

General  Offices :  76  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  W.  McCuLLouGH,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
President,  Joseph  Dain,  Moline,  111. 
First  Vice  President,  A.  B.  Thielens,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Executive  Chairman,  C.  S.  Brantingham,  Rockford,  111. 

G.  L.  No.  534,  Misc.E.M.D.. 
August  16,  1917. 

cost  information — seasons  1917  and  1018. 

Gentlemen  :  The  officers  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department  have  decided 
that  a  meeting  of  the  department  should  be  held  within  the  next  60  days  and 
have  requested  this  office  to  send  out  an  inquiry  for  cost  information  for  the 
seasons  of  1917  and  1918. 

We  therefore  inclose  herewith  a  blank  in  duplicate  which  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  ofllcers  and  trust  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  sub- 
mit the  desired  cost  data  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  returns  will 
be  tabulated  and  your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same  without 
your  consent. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  cost  blank  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  material  price 
schedule  prepared  by  the  general  cost  committee  and  believed  by  them  to  fairly 
represent  the  ruling  prices  at  dates  stated.  To  enable  comparisons  of  returns 
to  be  made,  these  figures  should  be  used  In  making  up  your  statement. 

As  emphasizing  the  need  of  this  gathering  of  costs,  we  are  inclosing  copy  of 
letter  of  our  executive  chairman  to  our  general  committee  on  costs  and  would 
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vilrse  you  to  ^y^  the  iMitter  tKMrefta  find  pnmipi  attentimi.  It  is  incumbeok  upon 
each  one  to  submit  his  costs  data  and  to  familiarize  hioiself  with  his  ^owit-return 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  compare  his  own  report  with  the  general  com- 
posite result,  for  his  own  information.  The  extra  blank  will  enable  you  to 
retain  a  copy  of  your  return.  A  summary  of  all  figures  will  be  submitted  to 
those  who  contribute  their  data. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter  aod  state  when  your  figures  will 
be  sent 

Yours  very  truly, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

E.  W.  McCullough, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


EXHIBIT  IX. — Uniform  cost  study  blank  of  the  ensilage-machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  1917. 

COST  RKPOKT SKASONS    1017    AND    lJ)lvS. 

ENSILAOE-MaCHINESY  DEPABT2££NT, 

National  Impijiment  and  Yehicle  Association, 

76  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ilu 

Please  submit  your  costs  on  the  foUow^ing  and  check  in  space  provided  the 
type  of  machine  on  wbich  cost  is  figured : 
17  or  18  inch  cylinder  ensilage  cutter,  complete,  with  truck,  30  feet 

pipe,  and  elbow, 
or 15-inch   (about)  knife-on-fly  wheel  ensilage  cutt»,  complete,  with 

truck,  30  feet  pipe,  and  elbow. 

Note. — Tin  port  ant. — Rase  material  cost  for  1917  on  prices  found  in  list  at- 
tached, under  column  headed  No.  1 ;  for  1918,  on  prices  found  in  list  under 
column  headed  No.  2.  These  are  the  prices  recommended  by  the  general  cost 
committee  of  the  association. 


Material  cost: 

Cast  iron 

Cast  steel  or  samistecl 

ahafting,  bars,  and  sheets . 

BoIt«,  nuts,  etc 

Lumber 

Knives  and  miscellaneous. 


Total  material  cost . . . 
Labor  cost' 

Direct  productive  labor. 
Indirect  labor 


Factory  overhead:  Per  machine,  incIiKfin^r  power  and  Hght.  carting,  patterns  and 
tools,  factory  repairs,  oils  and  supplies,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  shipping, 
and  loading 


Total  cost  of  machine  in  warehouse '. 

Selling  cost  per  machine,  to  include  cost  of  frte  repairs  and  expert  work . 

Total  cost  sold  (to  dealers) 


-o.^t  for 
1917. 


S. 


3. 

S. 


Co=t  for 
19^18. 
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Please  answer  carefully  the  followUig  questions: 

(1)  Give  increased  cost  for  1917  over  same  macliinc  for  1916 % 

(2)  Give  increased  cost  for  1918  over  same  machine  for  1917 % 

(3)  What  effect  will  these  increased  costs  have  on  business  for  1918? 
Remarks:    

Note. — Please  mail  this  information  promptly  to  the  association  offices,  Chi- 
cago. The  figures  will  be  tabulated  and  a  comparative  statement  mailed  to 
you  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with 
same  \Nlthout  your  consent. 


EXHIBIT  X. — Schedule  of  material  prices  Issued  by  the  ensilage-machuiery 
department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

CJorrected  schedule  of  prices  to  be  used  in  connection  with  cost  inquiry  accom- 
panying G.  L.  No.  534,  dated  August  16,  1917. 

SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES. 

Column  A  is  not  to  be  used  in  making  up  cost  report,  and  is  simply  inserted  to 
show  the  contrast  between  prewar  prices  and  present  figures. 


Materials. 


Steel  (:A) 

Grayiron— made— based  on— 

Pigiron(B) 

Scrap(r) 


Coke (C). 

Orav  iron  -Purchased  (C) 

Malleable — made-  based  on— 

Pigiron(B) 

Scrap  (C) 

Coke(C) 

Malleable— Purchased  (C) 

AVhecls—  Purchased  * 

Bolts(C) 


Lumlx»r 

Paint 

MiscollaneoiLs  materials. 


Cohtmn  A— 
1915-10  season. 


si.ao 

10.00 

laoo 

6.00 
2.25 

10.00 

10.00 

COO 

3.25 


80    per    cent 
discount. 


No.  1- -For 
1917  season. 


ts.oo 

30.00 

25.00 

11.50 

3.50 

30.00 

25.00 

11.50 

8.00 


40    per    cent 

discount. 
Add    15    per 

cent.* 
Add    50    per 

cent.* 
Add    100   per 

cent.* 


No.  a—Morkct 

July  15, 1917, 

for  1918  season. 


$5.0D 

60.00 

35.00 

18.00 

5.00 

50.00 
35.00 
18.00 
12.00 


30     per     cent 

discount. 
Add     60    per 

cent.* 
Add    100    per 

cent.* 
Add     150    per 

cent.* 


A=IMttsburgh.    B=BirmIngham.    C=Delivered. 
1  Figure  Irom  steel  base. 


a  Add  to  1915-16  costs. 


Any  materials  or  other  items  not  specifically  mentioned  are  to  be  included  at 
the  cost  to  yon  at  the  time  when  bar  steel  sold  at  $3  for  1917  and  $5  for  1918, 
Pittsburgh  base. 

The  base  prices  for  gray  or  malleable  castings  made  should  be  the  costs  based 
on  pig  iron  at  $30  per  ton  for  1917  and  $50  per  ton  for  1918;  other  foundry 
materials  on  the  same  basis. 
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EXHIBIT  XI. — Cost  stady  blank  of  the  plow  and  tillage  impilement  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  April,  1917. 

cost  information. 

Plow  and  Tillage  Implement  Department, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

76  W.  Monroe  St„  Chicago,  III. 

Please  fill  In  the  costs  asked  for  below,  on  your  7-foot  16-lnch  disk  harrow, 
regular  equipment  (with  tongue  truck),  no  pole. 

Give  your  figures  for  1916  and  1917. 

Use  steel  at  $1.20,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1916. 

Use  steel  at  $3,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1917. 


Materials 

Productive  labor 

Nonproductive  labor. 
Overhead 


1916 


1917 


Total  cost  in  warehouse. 


Sales  expense 

Selling  overhead,  administration,  etc. 


Total  cost  sold . 


Note. — Please  forward  this  information  promptly  to  Chicago^  for  meeting 
to  be  held  on  April  2^/.  All  returns  must  be  in  by  the  20th  inat.  to  insure  com- 
pilation.   Your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same. 


cost  information. 


Plow  and  Tillage  Implement  Department, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

76*  West  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  fill  In  the  costs  asked  for  below,  on  your  14-inch  two-bottom  high-lift 
gang  plow,  regular  equipment. 
Give  your  figures  for  1916  and  1917. 
Use  steel  at  $1.20,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1916. 
Use  steel  at  $3,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1917. 
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1916 

1917 

1918 

Materials 

Productive  labor 

Nonproductive  labor 

Overhead 

Total  cost  in  warehouse 

1 
.....1............ 

1 

Sales  expense 

fi^ltpg  nv4frhend,  administration,  etr 

Note. — Please  forward  this  information  promptly  to  Chicago y  for  meeting 
to  be  held  on  April  24,  All  returns  must  be  in  by  the  20th  inst.  to  insure  com- 
fiilation.    Your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same. 


EXHIBIT  XII. — ^Instructions  for  refigurintr  costs  submitted  by  members  of 
the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  in  April,  1917. 

COMPABATIVE  FACTOEY  COSTS. 

At  the  April  24  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department,  members  were 
requested  to*  submit  costs  on  a  14-lnch  gang  plow  and  a  7-foot  disk  harrow, 
basis  $1.20  steel,  Pittsburgh,  1916,  and  $3,  Pittsburgh,  1917. 

The  figures  rec€ive<l  showed  such  a  great  discrepancy  that  an  evident  misun- 
derstanding as  to  various  items  existed.  In  some  cases  labor  and  overhead  were 
identical  for  1916  and  1917  and  in  other  cases  less. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  members  present  that  the  figures  were  prepared 
without  full  consideration  of  base  prices  existing  on  materials;  and  the  great 
increases  on  all  overhead  items — (a)  fuels,  abrasives,  tool  steel,  etc.;  (&)  addi- 
tional loss  due  to  waste  of  high-priced  material,  etc. — ^it  seems  w^ere  not  con- 
sidered. 

It  was  recommended  that  members  revise  figures  using  prices  given  below 
and  give  special  attention  to  the  increased  overhead  Items. 

Figure  "  1916  "  represents  cost  based  upon  1915-16  purchases. 

Figure  **  1917  "  represents  cost  of  goods  for  the  coming  manufacturing  sea- 
son (1917-18). 


1916 
(1916-16) 


1917 
(1917-18) 


Steel  (Pittsburgh). 
Malleable. 


Pig  iron  (  Birmingham  j 
Disks  (Pittsburgh)... 


Bolts 
Lumber 


SI.  20 
3.25 

laoo 

2. 90 
80%  discount 


3.00 
8.00 
30.00 
7.00 
40% 
15%  Increase 


Other  items  on  same  proportionate  basis. 

Note. — Do  not  forget  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  for  fall  1917,  etc. 
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Piease  figure  yoar  ccmts  on  this  bftfiin — 

14-lnch  gang  plcwv,  7-ft>ot  16-lnch  harrow  and  truck:  Give  shipping  weights, 
and  mail  promptly  to  Chicago  office.  Figrires  wiU  be  tahtilated  find  a  com- 
parative statement  returned  a«  soon  a«  posKible. 

The  conuuittee  begs  to  refer  the  members  to  Mr.  Cramp  ton's  paper  on  Hidden 
Costs,  which  is  part  of  the  proceedings'  minutes  of  to-day's  nu»etin«. 

We  trust  that  every  member  will  appreciate  that  he  owes  it  as  a  duty  to 
bring  about  trade  betterments  to  furnish  these  figures  carefully  made  up. 

The  cost  committee  will  in  due  time  furnish  a  summary  of  mU  ligures  sub- 
mitted to  those  who  contribute  their  data. 

Kindly  acknowledge  this  to  the  Chicago  office  and  state  w^hen  your  figures 
will  be  sent.- 

Yours  truly. 

National  Imw-ement  and  Vehkle  Association, 

Plow  aitd  Thxage  iMPLKitrETfT  Depaktment, 
Bbaafobj)  Bbinton, 

Dvpa rffnen t  ^secretary-Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT  XIII.-— Final  Decree  of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court,  District 
of  Minnesota,  Third  Division*  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Inter- 
national  Hanrcster  Col  ot  aL,  November  2,  191& 


In  Equity  No.  e24. 


The  United  States  of  AinsicA.  Petitionee,  v.  iNTKRNATiONAt,  Haitvestes 

Company  et  al.,  Dis^ndants. 

final  decree  of  november  2,  191b. 

Whereas,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1914,  this  court  entered  a  decree  herein 
reading  as  follows: 

Ofi  this  15th  day  of  AugviBt,  1914,  this  cause  came  on  for  decree  upon  the 
submission  heretofore  had,  and  the  court  being  woU  advised  in  the  premises 
tinds  that  the  defendant,  the  International  Harvester  Company,  was  as  origi- 
nally organized  and  now  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  in  agricultural  implements, 
and  did  from  its  iooeption  monopolise  and  attempt  to  monopolize  a  part  of  tiie 
tjrade  and  commeice  among  the  several  States  and  with  fon»ign  nations  in  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  that  the  International  Harvester  Compajiy  of 
America,  the  International  Flax  Twine  Company,  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Wisconsin  Lumber  Company,  the  Illinois  Northern  Railway  and  the 
Chicago,  W^est  Pullman  and  Southern  Railroad  Company  are  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  International  Harvester  Company  and  are  confederated  with  it 
in  the  unlawful  purposes  aforesaid  and  that  the  defendants,  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick,  Charles  Deering,  James  Deering,  John  J.  Glessner,  William  H.  Jones, 
Harold  F.  McCormick,  Richard  F.  Howe,  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  George  F.  Baker, 
William  J.  Ixmderback,  Norman  B.  Ream.  Charles  St-eele,  John  A.  Chapmaji, 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  Thomas  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Wilson,  William  L.  Saunders  and 
George  W.  Perkins  are  officers  of  said  International  Harvester  Company  a&d 
lire  aiding  and  assisting  it  in  the  unlawful  business  mentioned : 

It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be  forever 
dissolved  and  to  the  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  be  sejmrated  and  divided  among  at  least  three  substantially 
equal,  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations  with  wholly  s^mrate 
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owfi^s  and  stoekbolders,  and  that  the  defendants  file  with  the  clerk  within 
ninety  days  a  plan  for  such  separation  and  division  for  the  consideration  of 
this  conrt  In  the  event  this  case  is  appealed  and  decree  superseded,  then  the 
time  in  which  the  defendant  shall  file  said  plan  iS  hereby  extended  to  ninety 
days  from  the  filing?  of  the  procedendo  or  mandate  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  with 
the  <ierk  of  this  court. 

In  cast'  the  defendants  fall  to  file  such  idan  in  the  time  limited  this  court 
will  entertain  an  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  all  the 
property-  of  the. corporate  defendants. 

Jurisdiction  is  retained  by  the  court  to  make  such  additional  decrees  as  may 
he  deemed  oecessary  to  secure  the  final  winding  up  and  dissolution  of  the 
c'onibioatioD  and  monopoly  complained  of  and  hs  to  costs. 

In  case  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  see  fit  to  appeal  from  this  decree  the 
.supersf  flejis  bond  is  fixed  at  $50,000  and  the  same  may  be  approved  by  any  one 
-of  the  circuit  judges  of  this  circuit  who  sat  up<m  the  trial. 

Whereas  on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1914,  this  court  modified  the  foregoing 
dt^rree  as  follows: 

ORDER  ON    DEFEXDANTS'    MOTION  TO   MODIF7. 

On  this  third  day  of  October,  1914,  this  cause  came  on  for  hearing  <m  the 
motion  of  tlw?  de&Midants  filed  on  August  17,  1914,  to  amend  the  decree  of  this 
court  entered  herein  on  the  15tli  day  of  August,  1914,  and  the  parties  being 
present  by  their  respective  counsel  and  the  court  having  c<mside»red  the  sanii*. 

It  U  hereby  ordered.  That  said  decree  be,  and  the  same  Is,  hei'i^y  anieuded 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  and  with  foreign  nations  **  wherever  they  appear  in 
the  decree,  but  the  power  and  duty  of  the  court  in  dealing  with  all  the  proi>erty 
and  busincKS  of  every  character  of  the  defendant  corporations,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit  or  since,  ^o  far  as  lawful  and  necessary  to  effect  a 
dissolution  of  the  combination,  are  not  renounced  but  expressly  reserved,  and 
b}'  striking  out,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  betv^-een  the  Attorney  General  and 
counsel  for  the  defendants  evidenced  by  the  written  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  signed  by  the  ITnited  States  attorney  for  Minnesota,  presented  to  the 
court  this  day,  the  first  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  of  said  decree  reading 
as  follows : 

It  is  adjndge<l  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly 
be  forever  dissolved  and  to  the  end  tl^t  tike  business  and  assets  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  be  separated  and  divided  among  at  least 
three  substantially  equal,  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations 
with  wholly  separate  owners  and  stockholders,  and  that  the  defemlants  file 
with  the  derk  within  ninety  (90)  days  a  plan  for  such  separation  and 
division  for  tlie  consideration  of  this  court, 

and  substituting  in  place  thereof  the  following: 

• 

It  is  adju4lge<l  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be 
forever  dissolvtMi,  and  to  that  eml  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  be  divided  in  such  manner  and  Into  such 
number  of  parts  of  separate  and  distinct  ownership  as  may  be  necessarj' 
to  restore  competitive  con<lltion8  and  bring  about  a  new  situation  in 
harmony  with  law;  and  that  the  defendants  Wke  with  the  clerk  within 
ninety  (90)  days  a  plan  for  such  separation  and  division  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  court. 

Whereas  the  defendants  thereupon  tx)ok  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  pendency  of  which  the  decree  of  this  court  was 
superseded ; 

Whereas  on  motion  of  the  defendants  their  aforesaid  appeal  has  been  di& 
missied  and  the  cause  has  been  remanded  to  this  court  for  further  proceedings  in 
accordance  with  law ; 

^Tiereas  during  the  pendency  of  this  suit  the  principal  corporate  defendant 
chani^ed  its  aame  to  Tnteniational  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  after- 
ward, in  September,  1916,  was  merged  into  a  new  corporation  named  "  Inter- 
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national  Harvester  Company,"  which  now  owns  all  the  properties,  assets,  and 
business  of  defendant  International  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey;  and 
said  new  International  Harvester  Company  has  entered  its  appearance  herein 
as  a  defendant  as  such  successor : 

It  18  therefore  ordered,  That  the  decree  hereinabove  set  forth  be  reinstated  as 
the  final  decree  in  this  cause ;  and  the  name  International  Harvester  Company 
wherever  hereinafter  used  includes  both  the  original  and  the  successor  corpora- 
tion of  that  name. 

And  the  parties  having  agreed  upon  and  submitted  to  the  court  a  plan  for 
'carrying  into  effect  the  order  contained  in  said  decree  that  the  combination  and 
monopoly  therein  adjudgetl  unlawful  be  dissolved,  and  the  court  having  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  plan,  it  is  further  ordered,  in  accordance  therewith, 
as  follows : 

(c)  The  defendants.  International  Harvester  Company  and  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America,  their  officers,  directors,  and  agents,  are  hereby 
prohibited  and  enjoined,  from  and  after  December  31,  1919,  from  having  more 
than  one  representative  or  agent  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  their  harvesting  machines  and  other  agricultural  implements ; 

(&)  The  International  Harvester  Company  shall,  with  all  due  diligence,  offer 
for  sale,  at  fair  and  reasonable  .prices,  the  harvesting  machine  lines  now  made 
and  sold  by  the  International  Harvester  Company  under  the  trade  names  of 
"  Osborne,"  "  Milwaukee,"  and  "  Champion,"  resi)ectively,  including  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  such  trade  names,  and  all  patterns,  drawings,  blue  prints,  dies, 
Jigs,  and  other  machines  and  equipment  specially  used  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Compuuy  in  the  manufstcture  of  said  three  harvesting  machine  lines, 
respectively;  and  each  purchaser  must  be  a  responsible  manufacturer  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  the  United  States,  'and,  if  a  corporation,  none  of  the 
defendants  shall  have  any  substantial  stock  interest  in  such  purchaser,  nor 
shall  any  defendant  be  such  purchaser.  The  international  Harvester  Company, 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  entry  of  this  decree,  shall  be  required  to  accept  a 
reasonable  price  from  any  purchaser  approved  by  the  United  States  for  any  of 
said  lines  of  harvesting  machines ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Harvester  Company  as  to  what  shall  be  or  constitute  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  property  proposed  to  be  purchased,  such  price  shall  be 
fixed  by  this  court. 

{(')  The  International  Harvester  Company  shall  also  presently  offer  and 
endeavor  to  sell  in  connection  with  said  harvester  lines  the  "  Champion " 
harvester  plant  and  works  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  "Osborne"  harvester 
No.  1  plant  and  works  at  Auburn,  New  York,  and  shall  stand  ready  to  accept 
a  fair  and  reasonable  pria*  for  either  of  said  plants  from  any  purchaser  of 
either  of  the  harvester  lines  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  and  in  the  event  that  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  what  is  a  fair  price  for  either  of  said  plants, 
the  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  without  formal  pleadings,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  United  States,  to  this  court  for  decision,  and 
the  finding  of  this  court  as  to  said  question  of  a  fair  price  shall  be  accepted  by 
and  be  binding  upon  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

id)  In  the  event  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  three  lines  of  harvesting 
machines,  including  plants,  patterns,  etc.,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  have  been 
sold  by  the  International  Harvester  Company  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  decree  within  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  existing  war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged,  then,  upon  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  therefor,  in  sudi 
manner,  time,  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and 
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the  International  Harvester  Company;  and  in  default  of  such  agreement  then 
under  the  order  and  direction  of  this  court 

-'(6)  Tlie  object  to. be  attained  under  the  terms  of  this  decree  is  to  restore 
opmpetltiTe  conditions  In  the  United  States  in  the  interstate  business  In 
harvesting  machines  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and,  in  the  event  that 
such  competitive  conditions  shall  not  have  l)een  established  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  (or  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  this  decree  in  the  event  that  said  war  shall  l>e  terminated 
within  less  than  six  months  after  the  entry  of  this  decree),  then  and  in  that 
case  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  herein  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  restore  said  competitive  conditions  and  to  bring  about  a 
situation  in  harmony  with  law;  and  this  court  reserves  all  necessary  Jurisdic- 
tion and  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  decrees  herein  entered. 

Walter  H.    Sanbobn, 
William  C.  Hook, 
NovEMBEu  2,  1918.  Circuit  Judffe9» 
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